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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  REFORM  IN  NEW  YORK 

Teaching  the  children  of  New  York  City  is  a  serious  busi- 
ness. The  Board  of  Education  has  under  its  direct  or  indirect 
supervision  more  than  three  hundred  schools,  nearly  five  thou- 
sand teachers,  and  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  pupils 
of  all  races  and  conditions.  It  expends  five  million  dollars  in 
a  year.  To  discipline  and  direct  this  scholastic  army  and  to 
disburse  wisely  this  vast  revenue,  a  strong  and  efificient  organi- 
zation is  needed.  We  have,  in  fact,  an  antiquated  system, 
complex,  feeble,  and  cumbrous — perhaps  the  most  unscientific 
to  be  found  among  the  great  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Power  is  divided  among  three  sets  of  ofificers,  who  serve 
gratuitously — the  commissioner  of  common  schools,  the  ward 
trustees,  and  the  district  inspectors.  Twenty-one  commis- 
sioners, forming  a  board,  are  charged  with  the  main  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  education.  In  every  ward  there  are  five 
trustees  armed  with  very  great  powers.  As  the  wards  differ 
in  size  and  population,  the  arrangement  leads  to  grotesque 
inequalities.  The  trustees  of  the  Twelfth  Ward  are  burdened 
with  the  care  of  twenty  schools,  enrolling  more  than  twenty- 
six  thousand  pupils  ;  while  in  the  Third  Ward,  abandoned  to 
ofifices  and  warehouses,  not  a  public  school  is  found,  and  the 
trustees  enjoy  a  sinecure  as  complete  as  the  stewardship  of  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds. 

The  inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  Mayor  for  each  of  the 
eight  school  districts  into  which  the  city  is  divided. 
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AmonCT  these  three  bodies  the  work  of  managing  the  schools 
is  distributed  by  a  patchwork  statute  which  owes  its  present 
form  partly  to  conditions  now  outgrown  and  partly  to  long 
forgotten  controversies.  Power  is  scattered  haphazard,  and 
responsibility  is  very  hard  to  fix. 

For  example :  New  schools  are  established  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a  majority  of  the  trustees  of  the  ward,  by  the  Board 
of  Education ;  or,  if  it  will  not  act,  by  the  decision  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  on  certificate  of 
a  majority  of  inspectors  for  the  district.  Alterations  and 
repairs  are  made  by  the  trustees.  For  supplies  and  repairs 
costing  above  two  hundred  dollars  the  consent  of  the  Board  of 
Education  is  required.  Teachers  are  appointed  by  the  trustees, 
and  examined  by  the  City  Superintendent  under  rules  made  by 
the  Board  of  Education.  They  are  removable  by  the  trustees, 
subject  to  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Education,  but  their  licenses 
may  be  revoked  by  the  City  Superintendent  with  the  concur- 
rence of  two  inspectors,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  State 
Superintendent;  and  the  City  Superintendent  must  re-examine 
any  teacher  on  the  request  of  two  inspectors  of  the  district  or 
three  trustees  of  the  ward. 

The  Board  of  Education  acts  partly  by  its  committees  and 
partly  by  its  agents.  The  administration  of  the  school  funds 
and  buildings  is  carried  on  under  very  great  difficulties,  and 
the  zeal  of  all  the  school  officers  is  largely  wasted  in  conten- 
tions with  each  other,  and  fatigued  by  delays,  circumlocution, 
and  an  overwhelming  mass  of  detail.  But  it  is  with  regard  to 
the  actual  work  of  instruction  that  the  system  is  most  defect- 
ive. In  so  vast  an  organization,  presided  over  by  unpaid  lay- 
men, and  in  which  every  centrifugal  tendency  is  stimulated 
and  developed,  the  central  professional  authority  needs  to  be 
strong  and  independent.  It  is  ingeniously  contrived  so  as  to 
be  dependent  and  feeble. 

One  admirable  characteristic  of  our  system  is  that  teachers 
hold  office  during  good  behavior;  but  the  chief  teachers  of  all, 
the  City  Superintendent  and  his  eight  assistants,  charged  with 
the  general   supervision  of  the  schools,  hold  office  for  only 
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two  years.  When  the  directing  force  is  weak  and  unstable, 
far-reaching  plans  and  continuous  effort  are  not  likely  to  be 
made.  One  result  has  been  that  principals  never  seek  and 
sometimes  refuse  what  should  be  promotion  to  the  office  of 
assistant  superintendent,  preferring  independence  and  security 
to  higher  pay  and  broader  authority. 

Whatever  good  results  have  been  achieved  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  schools  have  been  in  spite  of  a  vicious  and 
indefensible  system. 

At  the  instance  of  many  friends  of  education  the  Legislature 
in  1893  passed  an  act  providing  for  a  Commission  to  revise  the 
school  laws.  The  Commission  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  after 
taking  much  counsel  and  examining  the  systems  of  many 
cities,  found  its  task  an  easy  one.  It  reported  a  bill  which, 
while  making  no  change  for  the  sake  of  change,  provided  a 
remedy  for  the  most  serious  of  the  existing  evils. 

The  proposed  law  does  away  with  the  inspectors,  remodels 
the  boards  of  trustees  and  changes  their  functions,  and  retains 
the  Board  of  Education  with  enlarged  powers  and  diminished 
labor.  The  Board  is  to  do  its  work  mainly  by  the  aid  of 
responsible  paid  officers,  fitted  by  professional  acquirement 
for  their  several  duties.  The  Board  is  to  appoint  for  a  term 
of  five  years  a  superintendent  of  school  buildings  and  sup- 
plies, who  shall  have  charge  of  cleaning,  heating,  lighting,  fur- 
nishing, repairing,  and  supplying  the  schools.  The  Board  is 
to  appoint  for  terms  of  five  years  a  City  Superintendent  and 
twenty  division  superintendents,  all  trained  in  the  art  and 
science  of  teaching.  The  terms  of  only  a  fifth  of  this  number 
shall  expire  in  any  year.  As  a  board,  or  individually  in  their 
several  divisions,  they  are  to  supervise  the  schools,  examine 
teachers,  prepare  the  courses  of  study  and,  generally,  to  direct 
the  work  of  instruction.  Freed  from  the  consideration  of 
petty  details  and  from  administrative  labor  the  commissioners 
are  to  control  the  whole  system,  make  general  regulations,  and 
in  a  word,  perform  such  functions  as  in  the  government  of  our 
American  colleges  fall  to  their  boards  of  trustees — functions 
which  can  properly  be  discharged  by  men  who  are  not  prac- 
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tical  teachers,  who  cannot  devote  all  their  time  to  the  public 
service,  but  who  bring  to  it  integrity,  business  capacity, 
experience,  and  knowledge  of  affairs. 

In  this  general  scheme  the  Commission  had  the  approval 
and  concurrence  of  nearly  all  who  have  aided  it  with  their 
advice.  The  defects  of  the  present  law  are  so  glaring,  and  the 
remedies  so  obvious,  that  men  who  consider  the  matter  are  apt 
to  be  brought  to  similar  conclusions.  Some  will  regard  the 
changes  suggested  by  the  Commission  as  inadequate  and  some 
will  deem  them  excessive,  but  nearly  all  disinterested  men  will 
at  least  agree  that  every  change  proposed  is  an  improvement 
upon  the  existing  law.  Nevertheless,  and  though  the  Board 
of  Education  unanimously  urged  the  passage  of  the  bill  framed 
by  the  Commission,  it  was  not  adopted  by  the  Legislature  or 
■even  reported  by  the  committee  of  either  House  to  which  it 
was  referred. 

It  was  defeated  by  the  opposition  of  the  inspectors  who 
were  to  be  legislated  out  of  office,  and  the  trustees,  who  were 
to  be  shorn  of  much  of  their  power  and  patronage.  This 
opposition  will  be  renewed  in  future  years,  and  the  main  point 
of  interest  to  friends  of  education  in  the  Commission's  work 
is  its  intended  effect  upon  the  local  boards  of  trustees  and 
their  control  of  the  common  schools.  It  is  believed  that  no 
reform  in  our  schools  can  be  looked  for  as  long  as  the  sub- 
stantial control  is  divided  among  twenty-four  ward  commit- 
tees. Here  is  the  crux  of  the  controversy.  The  bill  provides 
for  a  demarcation  of  the  city  into  twenty  divisions  and  these 
again  into  districts,  each  of  which  shall  contain  not  more  than 
three  school  buildings.  In  each  district  three  trustees  are  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Their  duty  is  to 
visit  and  inspect  the  schools  and  to  report  to  the  Board  of 
Education.  By  the  Commission's  bill  these  trustees  were  not 
to  exercise  any  power  of  appointment  or  spend  any  money  or 
be  concerned  in  the  purchase  of  sites  or  the  construction  or 
repairs  of  buildings  or  the  actual  government  of  the  schools. 
After  the  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature  it  was  modi- 
fied, as  a  matter  of  expediency,  by  leaving  the  appointment  of 
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teachers,  as  now,  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  but  subject  to 
the  rule  that  appointments  should  be  made  only  from  an 
eligible  list  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Education.  This  con- 
cession, however,  did  not  disarm  the  opposition,  and  legislation 
for  this  year  was  prevented. 

The  advocates  of  the  present  system  of  governing  the 
schools  do  not,  as  I  understand,  claim  that  greater  efificiency 
or  economy  is  thereby  secured,  or  that  better  teachers  are 
obtained,  or  the  uniformity  of  discipline  and  management 
increased.  For  all  these  purposes  the  methodical  administra- 
tion of  a  central  body  is  to  be  preferred.  But  they  say  that 
the  present  system  increases  the  local  interest  in  the  schools. 
I  confess  that  this  argument  does  not  seem  to  me  a  very 
strong  one.  If  there  are  men  who  will  not  accept  the  office 
of  trustee  unless  they  can  appoint  teachers  and  employ 
tradesmen,  there  are  other  citizens  not  less  worthy  of  respect, 
who  have  no  taste  for  the  distribution  of  spoils  but  are 
interested  in  education,  and  who  would-  accept  the  office  of 
trustee  more  readily  if  it  were  a  mere  office  of  visitation  and 
inspection.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  community  can- 
not afford  to  purchase  local  interest  in  the  schools  at  the  price 
now  paid  for  it. 

It  may  be  well  to  have  five  residents  of  each  ward  occasion- 
ally visit  the  schools,  but  if  they  must  be  allowed  to  appoint 
all  the  teachers  and  janitors,  expend  the  public  moneys,  and 
dispute  with  the  central  authority  the  management  of  the 
schools,  their  interest  is  dearly  bought.  In  this  city,  as  else- 
where, almost  all  municipal  functions  were  at  one  time,  so  far 
as  they  were  performed  at  all,  performed  by  individuals  or 
neighborhoods.  The  citizen  was  formerly  compelled  to  pave 
with  pebble  stones,  and  to  sweep  the  street  in  front  of  his 
door.  Every  house  must  furnish  a  fire  bucket,  and  every 
tenth  house  must  hang  out  a  lantern  at  night.  The  alderman 
and  assistant  alderman  of  each  ward  appointed  fire  wardens, 
and  the  alderman  commanded  the  constables.  Now  all  these 
duties  are  performed  by  the  city  departments,  not  only  for 
the    sake    of    economy    and     efficiency,    but    to    bring    about 
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equality  and  to  subject  all  the  work  to  the  highest  standard 
of  criticism  and  requirement.  Mulberry  Bend  may  not  con- 
trol its  own  police,  nor  Murray  Hill  assess  its  own  taxes,  nor 
Hell's  Kitchen  select  its  own  health  inspectors.  Nobody 
now  suggests  that  inhabitants  of  each  precinct  should  appoint 
policemen  and  build  station  houses  and  buy  fire  engines  and 
horses,  but  the  work  of  education  goes  on  in  the  primitive 
way  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Some  day  the  public  will  think  that  the  teaching  of  children 
is  important  as  well  as  the  protection  of  property.  Then 
these  anomalies  will  disappear  and  we  shall  organize  on  a 
modern  and  rational  plan    our   great    and    costly    system  of 

public  schools. 

Stephen  H.  Olin 

New  York 


II 

A  SCHOOL  JOURNEY 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  set  forth  in  the  following 
record  of  a  school  journey,  in  which  the  author  was  a  partici- 
pant, some  of  the   most  prominent  educative   features  of  a 
phase  of  school  work,  which,  though  of  a  century's  growth,  has 
still  found  comparatively  limited  application.     Picnics,  short 
excursions  of  a  few  hours,  brief  visits  to  galleries,  museums, 
and    parks,   have   gradually  been  gaining   in   favor  with   the 
teacher   as    efficient    counteractives    against    the   dangers    of 
chronic  verbalism,  although  they  are  still  too  often  undertaken 
without  due  regard   to  the  systematic  relations  they  should 
bear  to  the  school  work  as  a  whole,  or  to  the  carefully  selected 
and   well-defined   end  which  they  should   have  in  view.     The 
school  journey,  however,   first  conceived  by  that   revolution- 
ary spirit  Rousseau,  first  accepted  as  an  element   in  the  school 
plan  by  Basedow,  and  first  fruitfully  and  extensively  applied 
by  Salzmann,  in  his  institution  at  Schnepfenthal,  has,  despite 
the   recognition   of   its   value  by  educators   and    educational 
reformers  for  more  than  a  century,  been  used  but  rarely  as  an 
essential  and  organic  factor  in  education. 

Some  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  summer 
semester  of  1892,  the  pedagogical  seminary  of  the  university 
at  Jena  began  active  preparations  for  its  annual  school 
journey.  The  upper  class  of  the  practice  school  (sixth  school 
year)  was  to  be  taken  on  a  trip  through  the  Harz  Mountains. 
As  already  intimated,  the  very  name.  School-journey,  implies 
something  more  than  a  mere  pleasure  and  sight-seeing  excur- 
sion. The  educative  school  will  never  find  time  for  measures 
that  leave  no  impression  after  the  subsidence  of  the  mere 
pleasurable  emotion.  It  believes  rather  in  making  all  pleasur- 
able experiences  at   once  refining  and   constructive.     This  is 
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equally  characteristic  of  the  aim  of  the  school  journey.  He 
who  has  visited  the  Harz,  knows  well  how  many  and  how 
attractive  and  instructive  sights  it  offers  the  careful  tourist. 
Accordingly,  the  principal  announced  to  the  class  some  weeks 
before  the  day  of  departure  that  they  would  soon  undertake 
a  journey.  The  announcement  was  greeted  with  joy  ;  in  a 
moment  they  had  solved  for  themselves  the  problem  of  the 
probable  route.  They  knew  that  the  Harz  was  among  the 
journeys  they  were  destined  to  undertake;  they  knew  further- 
more that  it  had  once  been  the  favorite  seat  of  many  of  the 
old  Saxon  emperors  and  kings  with  whose  history  they  had 
become  familiar  during  the  past  year;  they  were,  in  fact, 
accustomed  to  detect  the  connection  between  their  various 
school  activities,  and  here  was  a  very  important  one.  Their 
master,  however,  might  have  pointed  to  divers  other  grounds 
for  just  this  selection  of  which  they  as  yet  had  no  suspicion — 
to  the  important  contributions  to  be  made  to  their  study  of 
art  and  architecture;  to  geological,  geographical,  industrial, 
and  scientific  observations;  to  bearings  not  only  upon  past  but 
also  upon  future  historical  instruction,  for  the  Harz  was  the 
scene  of  important  events  during  the  Reformation  of  which 
they  were  yet  to  learn ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  the  moral 
and  physical  training  which  must  necessarily  accompany  su^h 
an  undertaking. 

As  the  boys  had  undertaken  a  similar  journey  the  year 
before  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Saale  and  vicinity,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  call  for  a  repetition  of  and  to  emphasize  those 
regulations  relating  to  their  physical  welfare  and  conduct  dur- 
ing the  journey.  Each  boy  was  to  take  hair  and  clothes 
brushes,  three  shirts,  three  pair  of  socks,  soap,  towels,  wash-rag, 
tallow  for  the  chafed  feet,  shoe  brush  and  blacking,  needles, 
thread,  buttons,  a  light  robe  or  shawl,  sufiRcient  handkerchiefs, 
a  stout  suit  of  clothes,  one  extra  trousers  and  coat,  slippers, 
notebook,  and  pencil.  Where  possible,  three  were  allowed  to 
provide  and  share  certain  articles  in  common,  thus  licrhtenine 
the  burden  of  each.  A  last  year's  experience  was  recalled  : 
the  boy  with  the  least  reliable  legs  had  forgotten  the  mandate 
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of  "no  new,  unbroken  shoes,"'  and  suffered  in  consequence. 
But,  Am  Schaden  zvird  man  king.     Again  there  is  that  equally 
imperative  regulation,  let  all  weak  places  in  the  clothing  and 
all  buttons  be  made  strong  beforehand.     A  school  journey  of 
a  week  cannot  thrive  without  wise  regulations,  perfectly  under- 
stood and  enforced  to  the  letter  in  the  moment  of  need.     The 
reader  will,  perhaps,  wonder  at  the   minuteness  and  character 
of  many  of  these  directions,  which,  even  as  stated  above,  are 
incomplete.     But  let  it  be  remembered  that  these  were  boys 
of  the  lower-class  families,  most  of  whom   had  hardly   spent 
seven  so  cleanly    and    respectable  days  out    of  school  in    all 
respects  as  they  were  about  to  enjoy,  many  of  whose  parents 
would  have  allowed  them  to  depart  without  even  an  approxi- 
mately adequate    outfit  for    the  journey.     Again    a  just  and 
reasonable    discipline    during  the   journey    requires    accurate 
foreknowledge  of  the  regulations  to  be  observed.     The  vicissi- 
tudes of  a  journey  en  masse  demand  a  clearly  and  perfectly 
understood  norm  of  action.     Finally  the  natural  impulsiveness 
of  boyhood,  that  often  borders  on  recklessness,  must  be  suc- 
cessfully encountered. 

It  may  be  added  that  this  journey,  like  all  activities  of  the 
practice  school  at  Jena,  was  to  be  an  exemplification  for  the 
benefit  of  the  university  students  of  pedagogics,  a  number  of 
whom  accompanied  the  undertaking.  Although  the  size  of 
the  class  did  not  require  it,  for  illustrative  purposes  the  boys 
were  classed  in  four  divisions,  each  of  which  had  its  "section 
leader,"  chosen  from  the  accompanying  students.  Each  one 
of  these  section  leaders  was  given  the  more  intimate,  personal 
care  of  the  boys  of  his  section,  an  ofifice  which,  wisely  filled, 
may  be  made  a  boon  to  the  pupils.  Among  other  things  he 
should  assist  in  making  explanations,  wherever  small  groups 
are  preferable  to  large ;  he  should  assist  and  advise  the  boys  in 
preparing  their  notebooks,  and  use  his  opportunity  during  the 
journey  to  make  a  more  careful  and  searching  study  of  boy- 
hood's spiritual  and  physical  life.  Certain  duties,  such  as 
making  food  purchases  for  the  day,  scouting  for  information, 
etc.,  were  shared   alternately  by  the  different  sections.     The 
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headmaster,  however,  was  both  manager  of  the  affair  as  a 
whole  and  its  financial  agent ;  in  him  we  were  blessed  with  a 
competent,  experienced,  and  responsible  head,  which,  let 
me  add,  is  the  prime  condition  of  a  successful  school 
journey. 

About  one  hour  per  day,  during  the  three  weeks  preceding 
the  journey,  was  devoted  to  careful  intellectual  preparation. 
The  physical  and  industrial  geography  of  the  Harz  was  com- 
pleted and  a  pocket  map  of  the  journey  prepared  by  each  boy. 
A  few  brief  excursions  were  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  their 
native  place,  chiefly  for  the  purposes  of  making  such  geolog- 
ical observations  as  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  similar  observa- 
tions and  for  comparisons  in  the  Harz.  The  pupils,  further- 
more, reproduced  briefly  the  folklore  and  history  of  which 
they  had  command,  that  related  to  the  Harz,  and  finally  a 
description  of  the  entire  journey,  as  planned,  including  the 
main  points  of  interest,  was  given.  From  the  above  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  school  journey,  as  an  educative  factor,  cannot  be 
left  to  chance  or  caprice. 

Before  7  A.  M.  on  Monday,  the  first  day  of  August,  1892, 
teachers,  students,  and  pupils  had  assembled  at  the  school, 
whence  all  were  to  depart  together  for  the  depot.  Here  our 
first  morning's  devotions,  a  song  and  prayer,  were  held.  A 
few  minutes  after  seven  we  formed  in  line  of  march  and  were 
soon  on  our  way  to  the  station.  Nearly  half  the  first  day 
must  be  spent  in  the  cars  before  we  could  reach  the  chief 
scene  of  action.  The  ride  from  Jena  to  Grossheringen  in  the 
early  August  morning  was  quite  enjoyable;  without  exception 
hearts  were  light  and  impatient,  minds  wide  awake,  full  of 
visions  of  coming  sights  and  pleasures  and  without  a  thought 
of  possible  hardships.  As  the  train  left  Jena,  the  boys  burst 
forth  with  the  well-known  German  song :  Lieb  Hei7nath-Land, 
Ade  (Adieu,  dear  Home-Land).  When  for  a  time  there  was  a 
lull  in  the  spontaneous  outbursts  of  song,  the  familiar  scenes 
along  the  way,  the  friends  of  a  previous  journey,  stimulated  a 
lively  flow  of  reminiscent  conversation.  A  necessary  delay  of 
about  an  hour  at  Grossheringen  was  utilized  for  some  minor 
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geographical  observations  at  the  juncture  of  the  Ilm  with  the 
Saale,  with  both  of  which  the  pupils  were  familiar  near  home. 
The  next  ride  brought  us  to  Halle,  which  we  could  not  leave 
before  afternoon.  Although,  in  view  of  more  important 
objective  points  for  this  day,  the  inspection  of  Halle  would 
have  been  unnecessary  and  possibly  undesirable,  still  we  could 
not  afford  to  remain  idle  during  the  hours  between  arrival  and 
departure;  after  our  forenoon's  lunch,  therefore,  we  began  a 
tour  through  this  important  German  city,  selecting  from  the 
many  interesting  sights  those  that  would  be  most  intelligible, 
instructive,  and  easily  reached.  As  we  made  our  way  toward 
that  center  of  historic  interest  peculiar  to  every  German  city, 
the  "Markt"-place,  the  busy  and  exciting  street  scenes,  and  the 
larger  business  scale  of  the  metropolis  could  not  fail  to  impress 
the  younger  members  of  the  party.  Whenever  possible,  a  few 
of  the  more  striking  features  of  industrial  and  commercial  life, 
especially  the  horse  and  electric  cars,  which  were  new  to  these 
boys,  received  some  special  attention.  The  "Markt"  offered  us 
the  best  opportunities ;  here  we  spent  some  time  in  examining 
and  discussing  the  churches,  the  towers,  the  "fountain  of  vic- 
tory," the  quaint  old  Gothic  Rathaus,  and  the  monument  of 
Handel,  whose  birthplace  was  Halle.  One  figure  upon  the 
tower  especially  attracted  our  attention  as  an  excellent  type 
of  what  may  still  frequently  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many; it  was  a  Roland-iigure,  immense,  expressionless,  stiff, 
but  yet  symbolic  of  ancient  legends  and  customs.  A  bas- 
relief  bust  of  Luther  on  one  of  the  churches  called  to  mind 
that  we  were  also  in  the  great  center  for  the  Lutheran  church. 
The  view  of  the  ruined  Moritzburg,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  residence  of  a  son  of  Charlemagne,  and  which  was 
destroyed  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  was  well  worth  the 
long  tramp  it  cost  us.  Then  we  visited  the  salt  wells  and 
learned  of  the  industry  that  provides  us  with  our  commonest 
condiment.  Lastly  we  sought  the  "Institutions  of  Francke," 
a  source  of  greater  interest  than  might  have  been  expected. 
The  contrast  between  their  present  broad  scope  and  the 
meager  means    with    which  their    founder   began,  as   well    as 
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the  philanthropic  and  benevolent  character  of  their  work, 
were  things  which  the  boys  could  appreciate  in  a  measure, 
although  educational  ideals  and  problems  might  be  beyond 
them. 

About  half-past  one  P.  M.  we  left  Halle  for  Eisleben,  the 
scene  of  Luther's  birth,  baptism,  last  sermon,  and  death. 
Despite  the  nervous  drain  attendant  upon  sight-seeing  in  a 
large  city,  the  lively  interest  of  boyhood  had  not  begun  to  lag. 
About  an  hour's  ride  from  Halle  we  obtained  a  view  of  the 
salt  and  sweet  lakes  near  Eisleben,  regretting  our  inability  to 
enjoy  a  closer  acquaintance  with  them,  for  such  sheets  of 
water  were  a  novelty  to  the  class.  In  Eisleben  scenes  that 
recall  portions  of  the  life  of  Luther  formed  the  center 
of  attraction.  The  birth  house  of  Luther  was  first  visited. 
Among  countless  other  relics  its  museum  contains  Luther's 
reading  desk  carved  in  the  shape  of  a  swan,  his  wedding  ring, 
books,  likeness  painted  by  Kranach,  pictures  of  the  great 
electors,  etc.  Not  far  from  this  house  was  the  "Peter-Paul" 
church,  where  Luther  was  baptized ;  a  charming  little  Gothic 
structure  now  carefully  restored.  The  Luther  monument 
before  the  Andreas  church,  though  simpler  than  the  museum, 
held  our  attention  as  long,  for  the  interesting  bas-reliefs  of 
scenes  from  Luther's  life  with  which  the  pedestal  was  adorned 
called  for  some  study  and  interpretation  ;  the  whole,  as  a  work 
of  art,  was  well  worth  our  best  aesthetic  appreciation.  These 
boys,  the  sons  of  lower-class  Germans,  bore  ample  witness  to 
the  fact  that  drawing,  when  broadened  by  the  conception  of 
art  instruction,  can  be  made  to  develop  practical  aesthetic  taste. 
Then  came  the  inspection  of  the  Andreas  church,  in  which 
Luther  preached  his  last  sermon,  its  relics,  decorations,  and 
architecture.  Mental  pictures  of  these  time-honored  scenes 
of  the  Reformation  are  about  all  that  boys  of  eleven  or  twelve, 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  events  of  those  times,  could  be 
expected  to  acquire  here.  An  adequate  understanding  of  the 
events  themselves,  much  less  even  a  faint  conception  of  their  tre- 
mendous significance,  was  not  yet  to  be  expected.  But  when 
the  entire  party,  with  uncovered  heads,  joined  in  that  sturdy 
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hymn  of  Luther's,  Eine  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott,  somewhat 
of  the  true  and  reverent  spirit  infused  itself  into  every  man 
and  boy,  and  we  felt  that  for  a  moment  at  least  mere  curiosity 
had  given  place  to  the  appropriate  emotion.  Was  not  this  an 
educative  moment?  The  Germans  delight  in  performing  these 
symbolic  and  appropriate  acts  at  fitting  times  and  places,  when 
the  desired  emotional  effect  will  prove  most  intense — a  trait 
I  noted  more  than  once  during  the  journey. 

A  visit  to  the  death  chamber  of  Luther  completed  our 
sojourn  in  Eisleben,  and  after  a  short  rest  and  light  lunch  we 
departed  on  foot  for  Mansfeld.  A  long  march  was  before  us, 
and  as  we  had  already  tramped  much  in  both  Halle  and  Eis- 
leben, the  first  day  proved  to  be  a  severe  test  of  physical 
endurance.  As  was  invariably  our  custom,  two  or  three  of 
the  adult  members  of  the  party  hastened  on  ahead  to  obtain 
quarters  for  the  night.  The  main  party  followed  at  a  good 
steady  pace,  keeping  generally  in  line  of  march.  We  were 
in  the  neighborhood  of  copper  mines,  and  the  immense  hills  of 
useless  stone  that  had  been  excavated  gave  us  some  idea  of 
the  vast  amount  of  labor  that  must  be  expended  in  obtaining 
a  limited  amount  of  ore.  Once  we  turned  aside  to  inspect  the 
surface  operations  of  the  mines  more  closely  and  the  giant 
stationary  steam  engine  that  furnished  the  motor  and  venti- 
lating power  for  the  mines.  The  miners  themselves,  in  their 
striking  garb,  the  smoking  lamps  still  upon  their  smutty  hats, 
were  an  object  of  great  interest  to  the  class. 

We  resumed  the  march ;  village  after  village  was  passed  ;  it 
began  to  grow  dark  and  we  were  all  extremely  tired  and 
hungry;  we  were  misdirected  and  finally  went  far  out  of  the 
way.  The  last  hill  found  us  pretty  well  exhausted  and  some- 
what dispirited,  for  the  march  had  really  proved  severe  and 
trying.  At  last,  however,  we  were  able  to  look  down  upon 
Mansfeld  in  the  valley  and  to  descry  our  friends,  who  had 
strolled  out  to  meet  us.  Reaching  the  village,  which  we 
greeted  with  a  song,  we  turned  in  at  a  little  old  tavern  where 
our  late  dinner  (which  we  always  postponed  till  night,  subsist- 
ing on  lunches  during  the  day)  was  awaiting  us.     A  thorough 
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washing  and  brushing  soon  refreshed  us;  and  the  dinner,  which 
as  usual  was  very  plain  and  homely,  but  substantial,  was 
quickly  disposed  of.  The  long  dining  room  was  then  cleared 
to  make  room  for  our  beds,  or  rather  our  straw.  The  boys 
repaired  to  the  arbor,  where,  in  accordance  with  the  daily  rule, 
the  boots  were  blacked  and  the  finishing  touches  given  to 
clothing  and  baggage  for  the  morrow. 

The  leader  for  the  second  day  awoke  us  at  dawn  and  bade 
us  make  use  of  the  cold  water  at  the  well ;  our  breakfast  con- 
sisted of  coffee  and  two  butterless  rolls.  Bidding  our  simple 
entertainers  Lebewohl,  and  thanking  them  for  their  kindness 
and  care,  we  were  soon  wending  our  way  through  the  quaint 
old  town  of  Mansfeld,  once  the  home  of  Luther's  father. 
Above  us  upon  the  lofty  bluffs  to  our  right  reposed  the  ruins 
of  an  old  castle  that  had  formerly  been  the  stronghold  of  the 
Dukes  of  Mansfeld.  The  rising  sun  added  its  splendor  to  the 
impressive  scene  that  now  inspired  us  as  we  offered  up  our 
morning  hymn  of  praise  in  the  open  air.  From  an  elevated 
point  we  obtained  a  very  fair  conception  of  the  eastern  slopes 
approaching  the  Harz. 

Two  short  railway  trips  were  necessary  this  second  day  to 
bring  us  to  the  two  points  of  interest — Gernrode  and  Ouedlin- 
burg,  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  mountains.  The  former 
was  founded  960  A.  D.  by  Margrave  Gero,  vassal  of  Henry  I. 
and  Otto  I.,  and  conqueror  of  the  Wends,  whose  place  in  his- 
tory was  already  known  to  the  class.  The  chief  object  of 
interest  in  Gernrode  was  the  Cyriaki  church,  a  Romanesque 
basilica,  one  of  the  choicest  pearls  of  architecture  in  Germany. 
Its  decorations  and  architecture  occupied  us  for  some  time,  in 
spite  of  an  incipient  rain  shower. 

Quedlinburg  is  a  typical  city  of  the  Harz.  Here  we  saw 
that  style  of  building,  peculiar  to  these  regions,  in  which 
each  successive  story  projects  some  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
further  over  the  street  than  the  next  lower.  The  heavy  beams 
between  the  several  stories  are  carved  with  various  con- 
ventional figures,  whose  effect  is  greatly  heightened  by  the 
bright  hues  with  which  they  are  colored.     The  city  is  still  sur- 
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rounded  in  part  by  towered  walls.  Its  history  is  linked  closely 
with  that  of  the  German  emperors.  The  spot  where  Henry  I.'s 
finch  decoy  was  once  located  (according  to  the  legend)  is 
still  pointed  out;  here  he  is  said  to  have  been  found  when  the 
news  of  his  election  was  brought  him.  The  castle  and  church 
contain  valuable  relics  of  mediaeval  art.  In  the  latter  rest  the 
bones  of  Henry  I.,  his  wife  Mathilda,  and  Mathilda,  daughter 
of  Otto  I.  The  sepulcher  that  is  excavated  out  of  the  high 
sandstone  hill  upon  which  the  church  stands  possesses  the 
wonderful  power  of  preserving  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  which 
lose  their  fluids  almost  immediately  after  burial  and  are  petri- 
fied without  a  change  of  feature.  Some  of  these  remarkably 
well  preserved  bodies  are  still  to  be  seen. 

Leaving  Quedlinburg  in  the  afternoon  we  made  for  that 
well-known  gateway  to  the  treasures  of  the  Harz,  Bode  Valley. 
Once  within  the  narrow  and  perpendicular  walls  of  its  canon- 
like entrance,  we  experienced  an  overpowering  sense  of  nature's 
grandeur  and  sublimity.  The  huge  granite  masses  forming 
the  canon,  surmounted  by  pine  forests,  towered  some  five  hun- 
dred feet  above  our  heads.  We  took  time  to  note  some  of 
the  typical  forms  that  nature  has  hewn  out  in  these  wild 
regions.  To  the  class,  granite  in  its  native  deposits  and  such 
abundance  was  a  new  geological  experience.  The  abrupt, 
ragged  but  weather-beaten  cliffs,  which  fancy  could  almost 
mold  into  living  shapes,  and  the  gaping  fissures  and  crevices 
of  the  granite  walls  told  us  the  story  of  the  slow,  but  certain 
changes  constantly  being  wrought  by  the  action  of  heat,  water, 
and  air.  The  somber  pines  were  all  old  friends.  The  angry 
Bode,  dashing  over  its  impeded  granite  bed,  had  its  lessons  to 
teach.  The  incomparable  grinding,  polishing,  and  excavating 
powers  of  water  were  only  too  evident  upon  the  bowlders  in 
the  stream.  Then  began  the  ascent  by  a  slow,  sinuous  path 
to  the  summit  of  the  left  bluff,  known  as  Rosstrappe,  from 
which  we  could  look  down  into  the  gigantic,  somber  green 
trough  beneath  us  or  across  to  the  "dancing  floor  of  the 
witches."  Momentarily  some  one  of  the  crowd  of  travelers 
that  were  constantly  coming  and   going  would   give  the  old 
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hunter  a  groscJien  to  discharge  one  of  the  brace  of  ancient 
pistols  to  which  he  owed  his  living,  that  we  might  listen  to  the 
play  of  echoes  as  they  chased  each  other  from  height  to  height. 

Leaving  the  Rosstrappe,  our  march  next  led  us  over  the 
summits  of  the  bluffs  and  through  long  stretches  of  pine  forests. 
Several  hours'  tramp  was  before  us;  boys  never  become 
tired  more  speedily  than  when  oppressed  by  the  burden  of 
monotony.  They  began  to  lag  and  put  on  doleful  faces,  tax- 
ing their  leader's  utmost  ingenuity  to  revive  their  spirits. 
Tired?  Very.  But  when  it  was  proposed  to  try  our  powers 
at  hopping  along  the  road  on  one  foot — that  was  fun.  P^  series 
of  these  brisk  and  exciting  exercises  restored  their  spirits  and 
toned  them  down  to  steady  marching.  These  were  followed 
by  riddles  and  guessing  games.  Song,  always  our  never-failing 
recourse,  was  not  forgotten  here.  The  Germans  still  have  the 
advantage  of  us  in  securing  the  practical  blessings  of  song. 
There  is  probably  not  an  inhabited  square  mile  in  the  empire 
that  cannot,  on  short  notice  and  without  a  glee-book,  chorus  a 
rousing  national  or  devotional  hymn  with  a  sympathetic  fervor 
that  one  gladly  hears.  In  school  the  scholar's  musical  task  is 
as  much  the  memorizing  of  the  words  as  the  melody;  constant 
usage  renders  them  indelible.  So  our  boys  were  never  at  a 
loss  for  music  to  freshen  themselves  and  regale  others,  both 
friends  and  strangers.  Thus  time  slipped  away;  the  forests 
were  passed  and  we  descended  once  more  into  the  valley  of 
the  Bode,  to  be  well  housed  and  fed  in  Treseburg. 

The  third  morning  found  us  up  betimes  but  a  little  doubtful 
of  the  day's  pleasures,  for  the  sky  was  overcast  and  a  dismal 
drizzling  rain  was  descending  upon  the  thirsty  earth.  Another 
event  darkened  the  opening  of  the  day.  It  had  been  distinctly 
understood  that  whatever  pocket  money  each  boy  carried 
should  be  left  in  his  own  custody,  but  should  not  be  spent 
foolishly,  a  lesson  which  German  youth  of  this  class  have  to 
learn  early.  At  Rosstrappe  on  the  afternoon  before,  as 
appeared  later,  all  except  two  had  been  unable  to  withstand 
the  charms  of  the  nickel-in-the-slot  machine.  The  sum  total 
expended  was  small,  though  in  some  cases  all  the  boys  had. 
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Here,  however,  was  not  only  disobedience,  but  violation  of  the 
principle  of  self-control,  which  these  boys  could  not  learn  to 
apply  too  soon.  Of  course,  the  guilty  forfeited  the  proud 
right  of  controlling  their  own  finances  for  the  remainder  of  the 
journey.  The  look  of  disappointment  and  displeasure  upon 
the  countenance  of  the  headmaster  as  he  left  them  (for  he 
was  not  to  accompany  us  this  day)  was  the  severest,  indeed, 
almost  the  only  punishment  these  boys  encountered  or  merited 
during  the  entire  journey. 

All  the   forenoon  our  course  lay  through  the  valley  of  the 
Bode.     Despite  frequent  showers,  we  managed  to  enjoy  much 
that  nature  and  human  art  and  tradition  had  to  of^er  us.     I 
shall  restrict  myself  to  the  enumeration  of  a  few  of  the  chief 
points  of  interest.     Now  and  then  the  bluffs  and  banks  of  the 
Bode  refreshed  us  with  the  wild  berries  and  fruits  common  to 
the  Harz — not  unwelcome  botanical  researches.     Throughout 
the  Harz  region  the  forests  and  rich  flora  gave  us  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  and  compare  them  with  those  of  Thuringia, 
which  were  more  or  less  familiar  to  the  pupils.     The  same  was 
true  of  geological  formations.     In  many  respects  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  life  of  the  Harz  is  typical.     Near  Wendefurt 
we  observed  a  fine  illustration  of  artificial  water  power.     Some 
two  miles  up  the  valley  the  Bode  has  been  dammed ;  a  canal 
cut  directly  through  the  mountain,  thus  avoiding  a  large  cir- 
cuit, with  the  help  of  a  few  rods  of  flume  brings  a  heavy  head 
of  water  to  the  service  of  the  planing  mill  beside  the  stream. 
All  through  the  valley  we  saw  evidences  of  wood  industry. 
Near  Riibeland  we  came  upon  a  large  quarry  just  before  noon, 
the  hour  for  blasting,  and  were  hurried  to  a  place  of  safety  by 
the  cautious  outpost,  just  in  time  to  witness  a  series  of  explo- 
sions, followed  by  the  upheaval  of  large  masses  of  rock. 

The  great  feature  of  the  day  was  the  visit  to  Hermann's 
Cave  at  Rubeland.  The  effect  of  this  beautiful  series  of  sub- 
terranean passages  and  chambers  is  charming.  The  luster  of 
the  countless  and  varied  stalagmite  and  stalactite  formations 
has  never  been  darkened  by  the  smoke  of  torches,  for  the 
entire  cave  of  three  stories,  with  their  almost  endless  chambers, 
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is  lighted  by  electricity.  The  stalactites  and  stalagmites  have 
slowly  been  cast  in  an  endless  variety  of  beautiful  forms,  that 
are  guarded  with  jealous  care  by  the  custodians.  Not  all 
parts  are  as  yet  approachable,  but  enough  has  been  opened 
up  to  create  in  the  observer  a  reverent  wonder  at  these  well- 
nigh  divine  sculpturings  created  without  a  ray  of  light.  An 
underground  stream,  which  can  be  seen  in  a  deep  cavern  by 
the  help  of  the  electric  light,  courses  rapidly  over  its  irregular 
bed  and  falls  out  of  sight  in  a  sparkling  cascade.  Upon  the 
ground  at  our  feet  lay  the  petrified  bones  of  an  extin  ■:t  species 
of  bear;  entire  skeletons  of  this  same  type  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  museum.  After  leaving  the  cave  we  sat  for  an  hour  upon 
a  warm  hillside  near  Riibeland,  discussing  what  we  had  just 
seen  and  recalling  the  explanations  of  our  loquacious  guide. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  experience  had  given  the 
boys  some  insight  into  the  hidden  wonders  of  creation. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  on  the  long  and  arduous  march  to 
Wernigerode.  We  crossed  a  plateau  lying  north  of  the  upper 
Bode,  from  which  we  could  survey  with  ease  our  geographical 
surroundings.  Far  to  the  west  lay  the  Brocken,  the  chief 
objective  point  of  the  morrow.  Between  it  and  us  the  land- 
scape was  one  of  valleys  and  low  mountain  ridges,  some  of 
which  we  could  name.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  find  that  we  could 
make  a  practical  use  of  and  verify  our  knowledge.  Now  we 
pursued  our  journey  in  broken  line,  or  watched  the  large  herds 
of  cattle  feeding  and  listened  to  the  peculiar  jingle  music  of 
the  hundreds  of  untuned  bells;  again  we  formed  in  line  of 
march  and  pushed  on,  singing  some  martial  hymn  to  the  time 
of  our  marching.  That  night  we  slept  upon  blankets  and  hay 
in  an  old  stable,  for  the  little  inn  could  not  hold  us. 

Thursday  morning  we  began  the  ascent  of  the  Brocken. 
The  forenoon  was  fair  and  the  air  fresh  and  invigorat- 
ing; each  moment  new  revelations  of  nature  awaited  us. 
Probably  the  most  valuable  observations  we  made  were  those 
of  the  changing  vegetation  as  we  approached  the  sum- 
mit. This  effect  of  elevation  upon  vegetation,  seen  in  the 
gradual  dwarfing  and  disappearance  of  the  forest  trees,  fol- 
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lowed  by  low  shrubs,  berry  bushes,  heather,  and  wild  grasses, 
is  very  typically  exemplified  on  the  Brocken.  During  the  last 
hour  of  the  ascent  we  were  favored  with  another  experience 
peculiar  to  lofty  mountain  heights;  we  were  overtaken  by  a 
thunder  shower  while  yet  at  some  distance  from  the  tavern  at 
the  summit  and  too  high  up  to  have  recourse  to  the  forests. 
So  we  were  compelled  to  face  a  strong  wind,  pelting  rain,  and 
occasional  hail.  Biocken  was  at  last  reached,  but  we  were 
drenched  to  the  skin.  We  ordered  a  room  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  hot  coffee  and  were  soon  in  dry  clothing,  awaiting 
a  favorable  change  of  weather  and  passing  the  time  with 
stories,  songs,  conversation,  and  games.  In  something  over 
an  hour's  time  the  rain  had  ceased  and  the  clouds  lifted ;  we 
went  out  at  once  to  utilize  the  prized  opportunity.  The  scur- 
rying storm  clouds  were  fast  revealing  one  scene  after  another. 
All  round  the  Brocken  we  could  descry  the  pine-clad  valleys; 
to  the  northeast  Wernigerode,  which  we  had  left  in  the 
morning.  Beyond  on  all  sides  rose  the  surrounding  ranges. 
Brocken  itself,  the  scene  of  Goethe's  Walpiirgis  Night  and 
sundry  witch  traditions,  claimed  some  special  attention ;  we 
sought  out  the  witches'  altar  and  wash  basin  and  the  devil's 
pulpit.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  the  descent 
northwest  to  Harzburg,  where  we  passed  the  night. 

Friday  was  a  day  of  rest  for  the  bodies,  though  not  less 
instructive  than  the  rest  of  the  seven.  A  short  tramp  brought 
us  to  Oker,  where  we  left  our  baggage  and  proceeded  to  the 
extensive  smelting  works  that  are  the  life  of  the  place.  All 
through  the  Harz  we  had  seen  evidences  of  extensive  mining 
activity,  and  now  we  intended  to  obtain  some  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  its  industries.  To  boys  of  average  intelligence 
the  operations  of  smelting  can  be  explained  with  comparative 
success;  the  preparation,  burning,  and  tapping  of  the  great 
blast  furnaces,  the  drawing  off  of  the  molten  metal,  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  various  metals  from  each  other  and  their  conver- 
sion into  a  transportable  form,  lie  within  their  grasp,  especially 
when  the  actual  processes  are  before  them.  The  ore  which  we 
saw  undergoing  the  above  processes  contained  chiefly  copper 
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and  tin,  with  slight  traces  of  silver  and  gold.  But  whence 
the  ore  itself?  Another  short  tramp  brought  us  to  a  mine  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Goslar.  Permission  to  enter  having  been 
obtained,  we  clothed  ourselves  in  miners'  suits  and  followed 
our  guides  into  the  mine.  It  is  between  eight  hundred  and 
nine  hundred  years  old,  has  been  worked  to  the  depth  of  over 
thirty  veins  and  yields  silver,  gold,  copper,  lead,  sulphur,  and 
vitriols.  It  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  dwell  in  detail 
upon  our  experiences.  Our  guide,  himself  a  miner,  ga\  e  an 
intelligible  yet  more  or  less  scientific  explanation  of  all  proc- 
esses and  phenomena.  The  blasting,  use  of  pneumatic  drills, 
pumping  machinery,  sweat  chambers  constantly  heated  by 
natural  chemical  action,  process  of  ventilation,  methods  of 
hoisting  and  transporting  the  ore,  mining  tools,  mining  rules 
and  regulations,  and  some  very  remarkable  chemical  and  geo- 
logical formations — these  were  among  the  chief  object  lessons 
we  received  which  we  shall  never  forget.  With  our  heads 
full  of  new  experiences,  and  our  pockets  bursting  with  speci- 
mens, we  left  the  mines  and  visited  Goslar. 

The  city  itself  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  typical  of 
all  the  Harz.  The  buildings  are  of  that  style  of  architecture 
already  described  as  peculiar  to  the  entire  region,  but  are 
generally  much  more  quaintly  and  artistically  decorated.  The 
noblest  sight  in  Goslar  is  the  so-called  Kaiser  house,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  main  chapel,  still  stands  intact.  It 
is  the  oldest  and,  from  the  standpoint  of  political  and  art  his- 
tory, the  most  important  secular  structure  in  Germany.  It  was 
built  toward  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  by  Emperor 
Henry  III.,  and  was  the  residence  of  ten  or  eleven  successive 
emperors.  Here  were  held  twenty-three  Reichstags;  it  has 
been  the  scene  of  the  coronation  of  several  emperors  and  of 
many  other  important  historical  events  and  even  legends  relat- 
ing to  the  mediaeval  German  emperors.  The  building  is  a 
simple  but  beautiful  Romanesque  structure.  The  boys  had 
heard  so  much  of  its  history  that  their  interest  was  easily 
aroused,  and  they  followed  the  words  of  the  guide  with  eager- 
ness.    The  greatest  treat  was  the  imperial  hall  on  the  second 
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floor,  which  has  been  recently  decorated  with  some  excellent 
historical  wall  paintings,  at  the  time  of  our  visit  almost  com- 
pleted. The  class  entered  into  the  task  of  interpreting  these 
with  zeal,  drawing  upon  their  knowledge  of  history  freely. 
Large  photographs  of  this  structure,  as  of  several  others  seen 
during  the  trip,  were  purchased  as  additions  to  the  art  appa- 
ratus of  the  school.  Before  leaving  Goslar  the  class  was  given 
the  opportunity  to  purchase  memorials  to  take  home,  exercis- 
ing their  own  taste  and  judgment.  These  were  necessarily 
simple  and  homely,  but  none  the  less  highly  prized.  As  usual 
the  spare  time  this  day  was  used  in  part  to  prepare  some  out- 
line of  the  journey's  experiences  in  notebooks. 

Saturday  forenoon  we  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Oker, 
which,  though  less  grand,  was  in  many  respects  a  repetition  of 
the  experiences  in  Bode  Valley.  In  the  afternoon  we  crossed 
a  divide  and  plateau  again,  this  time  enjoying  a  good  view  of 
old  Brocken  to  the  east.  The  evening  found  us  in  St.  Andreas- 
burg,  which  was  in  the  midst  of  preparations  for  an  annual 
miners*  celebration  the  following  day.  Already  the  town  had 
assumed  a  part  of  its  gala  costume  of  green  garlands  and  gay 
banners.  There  was  still  some  time  for  play  ere  bedtime,  and 
it  was  well  utilized. 

Sunday  morning,  after  breakfast,  the  morning  devotions 
were  observed  with  special  care  in  honor  of  the  day.  Natu- 
rally our  thoughts  dwelt  upon  the  celebrations  of  the  afternoon, 
for  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  mining  town  were  pre- 
paring. By  chance  one  of  the  teachers  discovered  in  the  daily 
paper  a  reprint  of  a  poem  which  was  a  touching  tribute  to  the 
miner,  his  life  and  his  hardships.  It  was  the  very  thing  we 
needed  to  give  the  right  trend  to  our  morning's  reflections,  and 
the  finder  read  it  with  force  and  feeling.  It  was  easy  to  see 
that  the  memories  of  the  previous  day  brought  home  its  mean- 
ing forcibly  to  the  hearts  of  the  class;  for  some  minutes  after 
the  master  had  ceased  to  read,  it  remained  the  topic  of  an 
interesting  discussion.  We  could  not  tarry,  however,  to 
observe  the  proceedings  of  the  afternoon.  The  descent  of 
the  southern    slope    of   the    Harz  was   accomplished    by  the 
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Speer-Lutter  Valley.  During  this  part  of  the  journey  the 
attempt  was  made  by  our  leader  to  grant  the  class  more  leisure 
and  freedom  for  the  spontaneous  play  of  their  own  inclinations 
than  had  hitherto  been  the  case;  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
the  trust  was  not  abused.  These  exceptions  were  rather  due, 
it  was  apparent,  to  that  peculiar  mental  fatigue  that  follows 
much  and  constant  sight-seeing.  The  relaxation  was  undoubt- 
edly timely. 

Soon  after  passing  the  junction  of  the  Speer-Lutter  with  the 
Oder  we  took  the  cars  again  toward  home  for  a  long  after- 
noon's ride.  Several  stops  were  necessary.  At  Walkenried 
we  visited  the  well-known  Cistercian  Cloister,  a  place  of  his- 
torical note.  The  cloister  was  founded  1127  and  dedicated 
1 1 29.  The  chief  lesson  here  was  one  in  the  history  of  art; 
that  portion  of  the  institution  built  just  prior  to  1200  shows 
clearly  the  transitional  stage  in  architecture  from  the  Roman- 
esque to  the  Gothic.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
typical  relic  of  this  kind  in  Germany  than  at  Walkenried,  or 
one  better  calculated  to  give  us  some  background  for  a  mental 
image  of  that  very  significant  phase  of  mediaeval  religious  life. 

We  were  not  surprised  or  disappointed  to  find  the  boys' 
thoughts  during  the  homeward  ride  dwelling  quite  as  much 
upon  their  home  as  upon  their  recent  experiences.  As  they 
had  expected,  parents  and  friends  met  them  as  they  alighted 
in  Jena  about  nine  o'clock  that  evening.  Marching  to  their 
school,  whence  they  had  departed  one  week  before,  after  some 
words  from  the  headmaster  appropriate  to  the  close  of  the 
undertaking,  they  were  formally  dismissed. 

Perhaps  the  above  narrative  has  been  sufiiciently  detailed 
to  give  some  notion  of  the  aim,  scope,  and  character  of  the 
school  journey.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  while  emphasiz- 
ing the  more  important  phases,  that  every  moment  of  the 
boys'  life  during  a  week's  journey  is  one  of  vital  ethical 
experiences — experiences  before  the  world  at  large,  among 
strangers,  in  the  constant  society  of  companions  not  of  the 
family,  amidst  hardships  and  not  infrequently  temporary 
privations. 
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As  has  been  mentioned,  quite  a  party  of  pedagogues  had  been 
members  of  the  party.'     Although  not  more  than  two  or  three 
were  able  to  be  in  direct  attendance  upon   the  class,  all  had 
opportunity  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  journey.     Each 
evening  this  portion  of  the  company  gathered  together  for  a 
few  minutes'  discussion  of  the  day's  experiences  from  the  peda- 
gogical standpoint.     We  were  not  satisfied  with  the  journey 
in  all  respects,  though  we  felt  that  the  total  result  merited  our 
congratulations.     Some  thought  too  much  had   been  under- 
taken, especially  on  the  first  and  third  days.     Others  desired 
to  change  the  plan  of  the  first  day,  omitting  Halle,  if  possible. 
Our  English  friend  championed  the  rights  of  the  boys  for  more 
freedom  and  spontaneity  of  action  wherever  the  surroundings 
would  permit.     Undoubtedly  this  thought  should  aid  in  judg- 
ing when    and    where  restraint,    rigid   control   and    guidance 
should  and  should  not  be  exercised.    Sketching  and  note  books 
might  have  been  used  more  freely,  though  how  much  they  are 
desirable  is  an  open  question.     Each  one  of  us  had  been  able 
to  view  the  characters  of  the  boys  in  entirely  new  lights  and 
surroundings,  and  we  made  it  a  point  to  note  whatever  might 
be  of  value  to  their  future  trainers,  e.  g.,  as  to  social  disposi- 
tion, powers  of  intelligent  observation,  physical  prowess  and 
endurance,  ability  to  apply  acquired  facts  in  a  new  and  strange 
environment,   etc.     Not  infrequently   the    task   of   the    ideal 
leader,  the  consummate  executive  and  the  wise,  sympathetic, 
vigilant  companion  of  his  pupils,  was  the  subject  of  our  dis- 
cussions, because  we  always  failed  to  fully  realize  the  ideal. 

Leaving  the  reader  to  determine  for  himself  what  this 
journey  meant  for  the  future  of  the  class,  let  me  briefly 
invite  attention  to  some  of  its  suggestions.  In  America,  it  is 
true,  we  have  to  contend  with  factors  that  would  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum  almost  anywhere  in  Europe.  For  example,  there 
are  our  broad  expanses  of  country  offering  but  little  diversity 
and  few  natural  attractions  other  than  can  be  seen  at  home ; 

'  There  were  present  besides  three  or  four  Germans  one  Bulgarian,  one  French- 
man, two  Englishmen,  two  Austrians,  and  two  Americans  ;  nearly  all  were  students 
of  pedagogics. 
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with  few  exceptions,  points  of  historical  and  artistic  interest 
are  rare  and  far  apart ;  the  expense  would  consequently 
prove  greater  in  America  than  elsewhere,  if  each  day  were 
made  to  furnish  its  full  contribution  of  interesting  and  diverse 
experiences.  These,  perhaps,  embody  the  chief  difficulties; 
not  one,  however,  is  a  universally  valid  objection ;  not  one 
but  can  be  more  or  less  completely  surmounted.  Many  of  our 
localities  offer  greater  riches  in  some  lines  than  Europe.  We 
still  have  regions,  close  to  the  very  centers  of  habitation  and 
civilization,  that  would  yield  inexhaustible  sources  of  observa- 
tion in  physical  geography  and  the  natural  sciences.  Obser- 
vations made  under  such  circumstances  are  educative  in  a  sense 
that  no  other  scientific  instruction  can  be.  Again  we  are  very 
often  apt  to  underestimate  the  value  of  our  more  immediate 
surroundings  in  nature;  one  does  not  need  to  go  far  to  find 
types  of  what  is  true  the  world  over.  Structures  of  real  archi- 
tectural merit  and  art  exhibits  are  rapidly  increasing.  Almost 
every  county  of  the  older  States  has  its  local  traditions, 
legends,  and  historical  events,  which,  despite  their  local 
stamp,  can  be  made  to  stimulate  an  historical  interest.  The 
school  journey  could  be  utilized  most  easily,  perhaps,  by 
private,  technical,  and  manual  training  schools,  either  because 
they  can  very  often  appeal  more  successfully  to  parents  for 
funds  or  because  the  nature  of  their  work  calls  for  just  such 
undertakings.  I  do  not  doubt,  however,  that  many  parents  of 
public  school  children  would  gladly  furnish  the  means  for  such 
a  journey  of  moderate  pretensions  if  once  assured  of  its  bene- 
fits and  of  competent  management.  Finally,  if  economy  and 
simplicity  are  strictly  observed,  as  they  should  be,  the  expense 
of  such  an  undertaking,  even  including  railroad  fares,  is  sur- 
prisingly small. 

C.  C.  Van  Liew 

Normal,  III. 


Ill 

LATIN  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

To  even  the  superficial  observer  it  must  be  apparent  that 
our  secondary  Latin  teaching  is  in  a  state  of  unrest.  The  sub- 
ject is  frequently  discussed  at  meetings  of  schoolmasters  and 
in  the  pages  of  the  school  journals,  in  most  cases  without 
well-defined  or  significant  results.  The  drift  of  discussion  is 
almost  invariably  in  the  line  of  method,  of  how  to  do  things; 
as,  how  to  make  the  first-year  work  more  effective;  how  to 
teach  Latin  prose,  and  so  on.  In  fact  the  gatherings  of 
teachers  in  America  rarely  concern  themselves  with  the  zvJiat, 
but  only  with  the  Jioiv ;  they  are  commonly  a  sort  of  class 
meeting,  or  experience  meeting,  to  which  each  speaker  brings 
not  his  own  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but 
rather  a  report  of  the  devices  which  he  has  used,  or  purposes 
to  use,  in  the  classroom ;  that  is,  a  more  or  less  detailed 
account  of  experiments  in  teaching.  Hence  it  happens  that, 
since  each  generation  of  teachers  makes  the  usual  new  dis- 
coveries for  itself,  so  far  as  Latin  is  concerned,  we  hear  the  same 
things  said  over  again  in  our  schoolmasters'  meetings  about 
once  in  four  years.  Further  proof  of  this  widespread  feeling 
of  insecurity  lies  in  the  susceptibility  of  our  Latin  teachers  to 
fashions,  or  "fads,"  in  a  surprising  readiness  to  adopt  innova- 
tions and  carry  them  to  an  extreme.  But  let  us  turn  from 
conditions  to  causes.  It  will  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  we  are 
not  concerned  here  with  the  place  of  Latin  in  the  high  school, 
which  may  be  considered  as  settled.  The  position  of  Latin  in 
the  educational  system  of  the  country  at  large  was  never  so 
strong  as  now;  nor  were  there  ever  before  so  many  pupils 
studying  it.  So  long  as  the  trend  of  opinion  among  men 
engaged  in  scientific  pursuits  favors  Latin  as  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  preparation  for  their  work,  we  need  not  fear  that 
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its  place  will  be  questioned  by  educators  whose  interests  are 
more  in  the  field  of  literary  and  historical  studies. 

The  reason  commonly  assigned  for  the  unsettled  state  of 
our  secondary  Latin  instruction  is  based  upon  the  alleged  pro- 
gressiveness  of  American  teachers.  If  in  France,  Germany,  and 
England  Latin  teachers  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  their  way, 
unvexed  by  "fads"  or  fashions,  the  reason,  we  are  told,  is 
plainly  this:  in  Europe  men  are  conservative,  wedded  to 
tradition ;  here  we  are  always  open  to  new  ideas,  and  ready  to 
act  upon  them.  A  careful  examination  of  the  data,  however, 
shows  that  this  explanation,  although  flattering,  does  not 
touch  the  core  of  the  question.  I  have  observed  that  among 
those  who  are  the  most  eager  to  adopt  innovations,  who  are 
the  readiest  to  discourse,  for  example,  upon  the  ease  with 
which  students  can  be  made  to  read  Latin,  or  upon  the  bless- 
ings of  the  so-called  "inductive  method,"  are  some  men  and 
women  who  have  never  read  five  hundred  pages  of  Latin  in 
their  whole  life,  and  who  dare  not  conduct  a  first-year  recita- 
tion without  an  open  book.  In  the  various  departments  of 
learning,  as  of  life,  there  always  have  been,  and  undoubtedly 
always  will  be,  hobbyists;  the  only  safeguard  against  being 
carried  away  by  the  contagious  enthusiasm  of  the  man  of  one 
idea,  lies  in  the  power  of  independent  judgment  based  on 
sound  knowledge.  In  my  judgment  the  unrest  of  our  high- 
school  Latin  teaching  is  primarily  due  to  this,  that  the 
teachers  as  a  body  do  not  feel  that  they  are  masters  of  the 
situation ;  in  other  words,  many  of  them  are  conscious  that 
they  do  not  possess  that  reserve  of  Latin  scholarship  which 
alone  would  enable  them  to  do  the  best  work  and  would 
inspire  them  to  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities. 

The  Latin  teachers  in  American  high  schools  may  be 
broadly  grouped  in  three  classes : 

First,  a  certain  number  of  men  and  women  who  are  prepared 
for  their  work,  make  a  serious  business  of  it,  are  competent, 
earnest,  and  efificient. 

Second,  a  goodly  number  who,  when  they  went  out  from 
the  university,  knew  considerable  Latin ;  who,  however,  have 
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been  subject  to  many  demands,  have  stopped  making  fresh 
acquisitions,  have  taught  the  same  texts  and  asked  the  same 
questions  over  and  over  again  year  after  year  in  the  same  way, 
and  in  consequence  have  lost  all  power  of  inspiration  and  are 
losing  their  grip  even  on  the  knowledge  of  Latin  which  they 
possess. 

The  third  class  consists  of  those  who  never  were  competent 
to  teach  the  subject,  and  probably  never  will  be.     How  often 
have  superintendents  and  principals  said  to  some  bright  girl, 
soon  after  graduation  from  the  high  school,  "You  needn't  go 
any  further— I  will  let  you  try  your  hand  at  teaching  Latin 
next   year."     We  should   ridicule  a  teacher  of   English  who 
proposed  to  teach  Milton  without  having  read  him  through ; 
what  shall  we  say  to  teachers  of  Caesar  who  have  read  only 
the  four  books  of  the  Gallic  War,  and  have  never  even  seen  a 
text  of  the  Civil  War?     What  should  we  think  of  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher  who  would  conduct  a  class  with  only  a  scrap  of 
the  Bible  in  his  possession?     How  then  about  the  teacher  of 
Cicero  who  has  not  at  hand  the  text  of  his  complete  works  for 
cross-reference?      But   what   shall    we   think     of   the     Latin 
teachers  who  say,  in  answer  to  questions  which  they  feel  they 
ought  to  know,  "Lll  look  that   up  and   tell  you   to-morrow," 
and  never  do  what  they  promise  to  do,  simply  because  they 
do  not  know  where  to  find  or  how  to  find  the   information 
desired? 

In  general,  if  we  strike  an  average  among  our  high  schools 
and  preparatory  schools,  we  find  that,  while  in  one  city  the 
work  is  better,  in  another  weaker,  the  freshman  classes  of  our 
universities  and  colleges  reveal  a  standard  of  preparatory  Latin 
work  a  good  deal  lower  than  it  ought  to  be,  indicating  only 
too  often  inadequate  returns  for  the  previous  expenditure  of 
time  and  effort  upon  the  subject.  From  this  we  judge  of  the 
whole;  for,  while  the  high  school  is  the  people's  college,  and 
the  great  majority  of  its  pupils  never  go  any  further,  the  Latin 
work  in  most  cases  is,  and  always  should  be,  exactly  the  same 
for  those  who  intend  to  go  to  the  university  and  for  those 
who  do  not. 
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There  are  several  considerations  which  teachers  are  wont  to 
urge  as  explaining,  if  not  excusing,  any  shortcomings  along 
the  line  indicated.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  always  easy  and 
natural  to  lay  blame  on  the  governing  body;  we  have  all 
heard  more  or  less  ad  captaiidimt  charges  hurled  against  the 
school  board.  Let  us  assume  that  our  whole  system  of 
municipal  administration,  in  larger  as  in  smaller  towns,  com- 
pares unfavorably  with  that  of  the  more  advanced  countries 
of  Europe;  I  raise  the  question  whether  our  school  boards 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  contain  a  working  majority  of  citizens  who 
have  the  interests  of  their  high  school  at  heart,  and  who  are  at 
the  same  time  stimulated  by  local  pride  to  maintain  at  least  an 
average  of  excellence  with  the  schools  of  other  cities  of  the 
same  rank.  Whatever  is  to  be  done  to  strengthen  and  uplift 
our  educational  system  must  have  its  initiative  in  the  teaching 
body;  the  boards  can  be  relied  on  eventually  to  sustain  well- 
directed  and  worthy  efforts,  in  so  far  as  these  are  the  expres- 
sion of  intelligent  reform  and  are  intelligibly  presented. 

Nor  in  this  connection  should  too  much  stress  be  laid  upon 
the  number  of  hours  of  recitation  required  each  week  of  the 
teacher;  nor  upon  the  diversity  of  subjects  he  may  be  asked 
to  teach;  nor,  finally,  upon  the  inadequate  salaries  paid.  It 
will  here  be  noted  that  Latin,  in  the  high  school  or  prepara- 
tory course,  stands  on  a  different  footing  from  most  other  sub- 
jects. In  a  four-year  course  there  will  be  four  Latin  classes, 
there  are  apt  to  be  six;  in  either  case,  if  there  are  students  in 
Greek  also,  there  will  be  work  enough,  or  more  than  enough, 
to  occupy  the  whole  time  of  a  classical  teacher.  As  a  matter 
of  observation,  I  find  in  our  schools  many  teachers  who  are 
called  upon  to  give  instruction  only  in  Latin.  The  number  of 
recitations  is  in  many  cases  not  excessive,  if  we  compare  the 
number  of  hours  exacted  of  teachers  in  other  departments  or 
of  Latin  and  Greek  teachers  in  foreign  countries.  The  average 
salary  paid  by  our  high  schools  compares  very  favorably  not 
only  with  that  received  by  foreign  teachers,  but  also  with  the 
average  salary  of  Latin  instructors  and  professors  in  our 
colleges  and  universities,  if  we  class  small  and  large  institu- 
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tions  together;  and  as  the  country  increases  in  resources  and 
appreciation  of  culture,  increased  compensation  for  good  teach- 
ing may  reasonably  be  expected. 

A  more  weighty  consideration  lies  in  the  conditions  which 
have  attended  the  historical  development  of  our  whole  system 
of  secondary  education;  more  particularly  in  the  gradual 
differentiation  of  the  Latin  teacher  from  the  general  teacher, 
or  all-around  teacher  of  the  past.  But  further  inquiry  into 
this  aspect  of  the  subject  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our 
theme;  wc  are  here  concerned  with  immediate  rather  than 
remote  causes. 

The  first  of  the  immediate  causes  for  the  inadequacy  of  our 
Latin  teaching  lies  in  the  lack  of  pains,  on  the  part  of  superin- 
tendents and  principals,  to  select  teachers  who  are  properly 
qualified.  Good  positions  to  teach  Latin  are  now  and  then 
offered  to  graduates  from  scientific  courses,  with  the  idea  that 
the  subject  can  be  worked  up  in  a  summer.  The  time  has 
gone  by  when  a  student  who  has  had  only  the  Latin  work 
required  in  college  courses  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  can  profit- 
ably undertake  to  teach  the  high  school  Latin  ;  the  sooner  this 
fact  is  recognized  by  those  who  have  the  appointing  power  the 
better.  He  who  wishes  to  teach  Latin  should  know  Latin 
before  he  commences;  he  should  also  feel  a  devotion  for  his 
subject  as  well  as  for  his  profession. 

A  second  source  of  weakness  lies  in  the  neglect  of  the 
teachers  themselves  to  study  Latin  while  they  are  teaching  it. 
I  refer,  in  the  first  instance,  to  neglect  to  make  preparation 
for  each  and  every  recitation.  No  matter  how  well  a  teacher 
may  understand  his  subject,  he  should  go  over  the  work  of 
each  day  and  each  class  carefully  beforehand,  for  two  reasons: 
first,  that  he  may  economize  the  time  of  the  student  by  adapt- 
ing the  work  to  the  class  in  hand  and  to  each  individual  in  the 
class.  This  point  is  often  lost  sight  of;  but  the  teacher  who 
fails  to  put  every  moment  of  the  pupils'  time  to  the  best  use 
is  a  thief.  He  every  day  commits  grand  larceny,  of  a  kind  all 
the  more  to  be  deprecated  the  less  it  can  be  brought  to  justice. 
The  second  reason  is,  that  only  by  making  himself  each  year 
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familiar  anew  with  the  details,  the  minutiae,  can  he  teach  Latin 
with  freshness  and  power.  The  true  Latin  teacher  will  be  so 
full  of  his  subject  and  of  enthusiasm  for  it  that  he  will  sweep 
through  his  recitation  like  a  cyclone,  himself  the  storm  center, 
lifting  his  class  up  and  carrying  them  along  with  him  by  the 
sheer  force  of  intellectual  activity.  But  again,  the  teacher 
who  makes  no  new  acquisitions  loses  in  that  which  he  already 
has  at  command.  The  routine  teacher  becomes  eventually  a 
teacher  of  routine  rather  than  of  Latin,  Equally  true  is  it  of 
the  intellectual  as  of  the  spiritual  life — "To  him  that  hath  shall 
be  given,  but  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even 
that  which  he  hath." 

There  is  a  third  consideration  which  is  as  difHcult  to  treat  as 
it  is  to  formulate,  because  it  is  concerned  with  conditions  only 
imperfectly  apprehended  among  us.  A  certain  number  of  the 
best  men  who  go  out  from  our  universities  into  high-school  or 
preparatory  Latin  work  after  a  few  years  lose  heart  in  it,  and 
either  change  their  vocation  entirely,  or  seek  some  other  line 
of  teaching,  or  give  their  attention  to  executive  work.  If  you 
ask  them  why,  they  will  tell  you  of  the  isolation  of  one  who 
wishes  to  do  good  Latin  work  in  a  community  more  interested 
in  other  things;  that  they  saw  no  outlook  beyond  a  given 
point,  either  for  the  betterment  of  their  own  scholarship  or 
for  promotion,  especially  since  the  universities  recruit  their 
Latin  staff  from  the  ranks  of  the  young  men  who  have  pur- 
sued advanced  studies  rather  than  from  the  number  of  those 
who  have  been  successful  as  teachers,  but  whose  opportunities 
for  higher  work  have  been  limited.  In  a  word,  the  status  of 
the  high-school  Latin  teacher  is  not  well  defined  ;  he  feels  that 
he  is  suspended,  like  Mahomet's  cofifin,  halfway  between 
heaven  and  earth;  that  he  cannot  look  forward  to  a  career 
(and  what  fore-thoughtful  young  person  wishes  to  be  cut  off 
from  a  career?)  with  the  same  clearness  as  men  in  other  fields 
of  professional  activity.  Partly  as  a  result  of  the  prevalence  of 
this  idea,  only  too  many  look  upon  the  teaching  of  high-school 
Latin  not  as  a  worthy  and  serious  vocation  in  and  of  itself,  but 
merely  as  the  nearest  available  resource  for  getting  one's  bread 
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and  butter,  or  as  a  stepping  stone  to  help  one  to  studies  pre- 
paratory to  theology  or  law  or  medicine.  How  many  have 
followed  Latin  teaching  simply  as  the  line  of  least  resistance ! 

So  far  as  this  view  of  the  case  is  well  founded,  those  whose 
life  interests  are  affected  by  it  have  my  fullest  sympathy.  In 
Germany,  as  in  France,  the  status  of  all  teachers  in  the  schools 
between  the  primary  schools  and  the  university  is  settled  by 
well-considered  regulations.  In  England  the  position  of  the 
public  school  teacher  is  fixed  by  tradition.  Under  the 
peculiar  educational  conditions  of  our  own  country,  whatever 
remedies  for  the  existing  state  of  things  may  be  proposed,  the 
first  step  in  the  application  of  them  must  be  taken  by  the 
teachers  themselves;  here  legislation  from  a  central  authority 
in  such  matters  need  not  be  looked  for,  at  least  in  the  imme- 
diate future. 

If  the  state  of  Latin  teaching  in  the  high  schools  be  such  as 
outlined,  everyone  who  has  our  educational  interests  at  heart 
will  inquire  what  can  be  done.  There  are  three  remedies,  of 
which  the  first  is  absolutely  essential  to  further  progress,  the 
other  two  will  be  powerful  allies  in  gaining  the  results  aimed 
at.     They  are,  respectively  : 

A  higher  standard  of  qualification  for  those  who  shall  here- 
after  enter  upon  the  work; 

A  strengthening  and  broadening  of  Latin  scholarship  by 
conferences  at  stated  periods;  and 

A  publication  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Latin  and  Greek 
in  the  preparatory  and  high  schools. 

I  shall  speak  of  these  three  remedies  somewhat  in  detail. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  direct  attention  to  the  truth,  ques- 
tioned by  no  one,  that  the  preparation  of  one  who  wishes  to 
teach  successfully  must  comprise  a  much  wider  range  of  work 
than  that  actually  to  be  covered  in  teaching.  The  teacher 
must  be  a  full  man,  else  he  will  fail  in  directing  power  and  in 
inspiration  to  deeper  knowledge.  It  is  equally  true,  though  at 
first  glance  perhaps  not  so  evident,  that  mastery  of  the  subject 
is  far  more  essential  to  success  than  acquaintance  with  didactic 
methods,  or  previous  experience  in  teaching.     This  point  was 
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so  well  stated  by  Professor  Hinsdale,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  National  Educational  Association  at  Toronto,  in  1891,  that 
I  cannot  forbear  quoting  his  words  in  place  of  my  own, 

"Which  is  better,"  he  says,  "much  scholarship  and  little 
method  or  little  scholarship  and  much  method?  The  answer 
to  this  question  cannot  for  a  moment  be  held  in  doubt.  Both 
theory  and  experience  declare  for  scholarship.  In  fact,  ihe 
enthusiasm  of  knowledge  is  a  prime  requisite  for  the  best 
teaching.  Few  school  spectacles  are  more  painful  than  that 
of  a  teacher  eking  out  slender  learning  with  excess  of  method. 
The  good  scholar  without  professional  training  will  commonly 
stagger  a  good  deal  at  first,  but  if  he  have  the  root  of  the 
matter  in  him  he  will  soon  find  his  feet ;  while  the  teacher  of 
ill-organized  mind  and  a  small  equipment  gives  little  promise 
of  ever  overcoming  his  limitations.  The  what  will  catch 
the  how  long  before  the  how  will  overtake  the  xvhat.  And 
this  is  why  all  sound  educators  plead  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  intellectual  equipment  of  the  teachers  of  the 
country." 

In  the  light  of  these  truths  is  it  not  clear  that  the  reason 
why  our  teachers  complain  of  difficulty  in  teaching  Latin  prose 
composition  is  that  they  cannot  write  Latin  themselves?  Let 
the  teacher  be  able  to  step  to  the  board  and  turn  into  well- 
rounded  Latin  a  paragraph  on  the  life  of  Caesar,  or  an  incident 
of  ancient  history,  or  a  simple  tale  from  the  ancient  mythol- 
ogy, and  he  will  never  be  troubled  about  lack  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  class.  The  reason  why  there  is  so  great  per- 
plexity over  the  choice  of  text-books  is  largely  that  the 
teachers  feel  too  dependent  on  the  books  they  use.  In  the 
end,  the  results  of  the  work  depend  upon  the  teacher — he 
cannot  shift  the  responsibility  to  a  text-book.  Himself  the 
artisan,  he  should  select  the  tool  that  he  may  find  sharpest  and 
best  for  the  particular  work  he  may  have  in  hand. 

But  what  degree  and  kind  of  preparation  are  to  be  consid- 
ered desirable?  All  will  agree,  I  think,  that  in  order  to  teach 
Nepos,  Caesar,  Ovid,  Sallust,  Cicero,  and  Vergil  with  the  best 
results,  the  teacher  must  be  able  to  read  them  himself  with 
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something  of  the  same  facility,  understanding,  and  apprecia- 
tion that  the  contemporary  Roman  reader  had.  This  involves 
extensive  previous  reading  of  Latin,  and  a  grasp  of  at  least  the 
main  lines  of  Roman  history,  philosophy,  political  and 
religious  antiquities,  and  archaeology.  But  young  people  who 
are  fitting  themselves  to  teach  Latin  need  not  merely  such  a 
degree  of  Latin  scholarship  as  shall  make  them  masters  of 
their  class-work  from  the  first  day,  so  that  they  will  neither 
give  up  nor  break  down  in  three  or  four  years  from  the  effort 
to  keep  ahead  of  their  students;  they  should  also  be  equipped 
with  a  knowledge  of  sources  and  methods  of  investigation,  so 
that  they  can  continue  their  studies  privately  in  connection 
with  their  teaching,  securing  the  largest  possible  results  for 
the  expenditure  of  time  and  effort.  Only  in  this  way  can 
they  make  their  daily  work  the  most  effective  possible  and  at 
the  same  time  receive  from  their  calling  that  measure  of  self- 
development  and  satisfaction  which  it  ought  to  yield  them. 
In  no  other  respect  does  the  work  of  the  gymnasium  teachers 
in  Germany  stand  in  so  marked  contrast  with  that  of  our  own 
as  in  this;  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  articles  and  special 
treatises  published  in  the  domain  of  classical  philology  in 
Germany  are  contributed  by  men  connected  with  the  gym- 
nasiums. 

But  apart  from  minor  considerations,  every  teacher  owes 
it  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  the  world,  to  give  himself  the  best 
possible  equipment  for  the  particular  work  in  life  which  he 
sets  out  to  do.  So  far  as  a  position  is  concerned,  it  makes 
very  little  difference  where  he  begins;  it  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence imaginable  where  he  leaves  off.  An  additional  year  of 
thorough  preparation  now  may  add  ten  years  to  one's  profes- 
sional advancement  later  on.  Extent  and  thoroughness  of 
preparation  are  like  investment  in  life  insurance  on  the  endow- 
ment plan;  the  larger  the  payments  for  a  few  years  earlier  in 
life,  the  greater  the  dividend  twenty  or  thirty  years  later.  On 
the  other  hand,  at  forty  it  is  even  less  pleasant  than  at  twenty- 
five  to  have  one's  limitations  rise  up  and  bind  him  hand  and 
foot  when  the  call,  "Come  up  higher,"  sounds  along  the  line. 
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Ability  to  do  things  well  is  always  in  demand,  and  can  never 
be  hid  for  any  great  length  of  time.' 

Not  to  pro  too  far  into  details,  those  who  purpose  to  fit  them- 

o 

selves  for  secondary  Latin  teaching  should  cover  the  ground 
of  the  Latin  courses  (as  arranged,  for  example,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan)  leading  up  to  and  including  the  teachers' 
seminary,  together  with  a  year  of  graduate  study.  In  other 
words,  the  student  who  has  successfully  completed  the  two 
years  of  work  in  Latin  required  for  a  degree,  has  elected 
four  or  five  hours  a  week  in  the  subject  during  the  last 
two  years  of  his  undergraduate  course,  and  then  has  taken 
a  year  of  graduate  study  with  Latin  as  one  of  his  three  lines 
of  work,  may  be  pronounced  well  equipped  for  a  high-school 
position.  This  arrangement,  it  will  be  noticed,  allows  ample 
time  to  complete  the  work  of  the  department  of  pedagogy, 
the  importance  of  which  is  apparent  to  all;  also  to  prepare  to 
teach  at  least  two  other  subjects,  and  perhaps  take  some 
courses  for  general  culture  merely. 

In  this  connection  a  difficult  question  is  so  often  raised 
that  I  am  constrained  to  devote  a  few  words  to  it  here.  If  a 
student  preparing  to  teach  Latin  ought  to  take  the  time  and 
money  to  give  himself  a  year  of  graduate  work,  can  he  not 
more  profitably  study  abroad  than  at  home?  Just  here  a  line 
of  demarcation  must  be  drawn  between  study  at  some  foreign 
university,  presumably  German,  and  foreign  travel.  First,, 
then,  as  to  study  in  a  German  university. 

To  begin  with,  the  prime  object  is  the  mastery  of  Latin, 
not  of  a  modern  language,  nor  of  the  history  of  art,  nor  of 
other  branches  which,  no  matter  how  interesting  and  helpful 
in  themselves  are  nevertheless  remote  from  the  subject  in 
hand.     If  this  is  true,  the  main  work  must  be  done  within  the 

'  Some  light  upon  the  range  of  work  suitable  for  those  who  wish  to  teach  the  classics 
may  be  gained  from  a  consideration  of  the  qualifications  exacted  of  classical  teachers 
in  Germany,  particularly  in  view  of  the  tendency,  which  is  happily  making  headway 
among  us,  to  introduce  the  teaching  of  Latin  into  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
The  limits  of  space  preclude  more  than  a  reference  to  the  matter  here.  Those 
interested  will  find  the  necessary  qualifications  of  the  Prussian  gymnasium  teachers, 
for  example,  in  Die  Prilfung  fur  das  Lehramt  an  koheren  unci  MittehchuUn^ 
neu  bearbeitet  und  mit  Anmerkungen  versehen,  von  Dr.  H.  Kratz,  Leipzig. 
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four  walls  of  one's  room,  whether  that  room  be  in  Leipzig,  or 
Cambridge,  or  Ann  Arbor.  The  only  way  to  know  Latin  is  to 
read  Latin  and  study  it ;  no  facilities  in  the  way  of  lectures 
and  libraries  will  take  the  place  of  this  close  and  earnest  appli- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  man  himself.  What  the  graduate 
student  most  needs  may  be  summed  up  under  four  heads: 
the  complete  control  of  his  time  for  study,  access  to  sources 
of  information,  intelligent  direction  in  research,  and  especially 
frank  and  searching  but  kindly  criticism;  a  spirit  of  mutual 
admiration  is  too  often  a  sign  of  shallowness.  He  will  of 
course  broaden  his  knowledge  by  attendance  upon  such  lec- 
tures and  exercises  as  may  suit  his  needs;  but,  after  all,  these 
are  secondary  in  importance  to  the  work  which  he  will  do 
himself. 

Now  the  sources  of  information  for  the  classical  student  are 
the  same  in  all  well-equipped  universities,  no  matter  where 
situated ;  they  consist  of  collections  of  texts  of  authors  and  of 
inscriptions,  files  of  periodicals,  and,  in  general,  collections  of 
the  literature  of  the  subject  and  of  illustrative  material  either 
in  originals  or  in  trustworthy  reproductions.  If  a  man  is 
already  so  far  a  specialist  that  he  wishes  to  collate  a  manu- 
script, or  examine  a  monument  of  ancient  art,  he  must  go  to 
the  great  collections  of  manuscripts  and  of  archaeological 
material  in  the  European  cities — and  these  are  rarely  in  any 
immediate  connection  with  a  university.  The  student  who 
goes  to  the  Continent  must  ordinarily  spend  much  time  in 
gaining  a  colloquial  mastery  of  the  language  of  the  country  in 
which  he  studies.  Granted  that  in  these  days  a  man  can  make 
small  progress  as  an  advanced  student  without  a  reading 
knowledge  of  German ;  such  a  command  of  the  language  as 
shall  enable  him  to  take  lectures  is  no  more  essential  to  his 
Latin  scholarship  than  the  ability  to  take  lectures  in  English 
is  to  that  of  the  German  specialist,  who  reads  English  but 
does  not  speak  it.  Time  is  lost  also  in  getting  used  to  the 
ways  of  a  foreign  university.  I  have  known  several  men  who 
practically  wasted  a  year  in  Germany  before  they  were  able  to 
make    the    most   of    their    opportunities.     They    would    have 
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learned  far  more  Latin  if  they  had  spent  the  same  amount  of 
time  at  any  one  of  the  larger  American  universities. 

But  will  not  the  student  receive  better  direction  abroad? 
No,  and  Yes.  The  average  student  will  fare  better  in  this 
respect  at  an  American  university  of  the  first  rank;  but  there 
are  professors  in  Germany  who  are  specialists  beyond  the 
point  reached  by  anyone  in  America  in  the  same  lines.  Their 
work  is  accessible,  as  a  rule,  in  publications;  but  if  a  man  has 
devoted  himself  to  one  of  these  lines,  and  has  advanced  far 
enough  to  profit  by  the  instruction  of  the  most  advanced 
specialists,  it  is  well  for  him  to  go  and  put  himself  under  their 
guidance.  In  general,  if  a  student  contemplates  going  abroad 
to  study  Latin,  he  will  do  well  to  ask  himself  the  following 
questions: 

1.  What  Latin  authors  have  I  read  through?  To  what 
extent  do  I  possess  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  Latin  literature? 

2.  Can  I  read  and  interpret  Latin  inscriptions?  If  a  fellow- 
countryman  at  the  Louvre  or  Vatican  asks  me  to  explain 
one  to  him  as  we  walk  through  the  galleries,  shall  I  be  obliged 
to  hang  my  head  in  confusion? 

3.  Am  I  familiar  with  the  principal  types  of  Greek  and 
Roman  art,  so  that  I  can  talk  about  them  intelligently,  and 
recognize  them  when  I  shall  see  them  in  reproduction  or  in 
the  original?  Many  have  been  misled  by  the  fallacy  that  one 
can  learn  these  more  easily  in  the  museums  where  the  originals 
are;  but  when  on  the  ground  they  have  been  so  overwhelmed 
with  the  multiplicity  of  attractions  that  they  have  spent  much 
time  wandering  about  in  that  aimless,  profitless  way  character- 
istic of  a  large  class  of  visitors  at  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

4.  Finally,  is  there  some  definite  thing  that  I  am  going 
abroad  to  study,  some  line  of  research  which  I  wish  to  follow 
up;  if  so,  can  I  do  my  work  better  there  than  here? 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  added  that  the  reputation  of  having 
studied  abroad  no  longer  carries  with  it  the  degree  of  recom- 
mendation that  it  did  years  ago.  So  many  men  have  come 
back  after  foreign  study  only  to  make  complete  or  partial 
shipwreck  of  their  work  as  teachers  that  those  who  have  the 
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appointing  power  now  scan  the  record  of  the  man  of  foreign 
training  as  sharply  as  that  of  him  who  has  stayed  at  home.  It 
is  also  true  that  American  scholarship  in  the  classics  stands 
higher  in  Germany  than  many  Americans  suppose. 

But  however  doubtful  may  be  the  advantages,  to  the  average 
classical  teacher,  of  a  year's  study  in  a  European  university, 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to.  the  advisability  of  foreign 
travel.  This  fact  is  now  officially  recognized  by  the  Austrian 
government,  Avhich  gives  gymnasium  teachers  of  the  classics 
and  history,  after  a  certain  period  of  service,  a  leave  of  absence 
for  one  semester  together  with  a  small  sum  of  money  to  be 
spent  in  visiting  the  sites  with  which  their  work  is  more  imme- 
diately concerned.  Not  to  leave  the  subject  in  mid-air,  let  me 
outline  what  we  may  call  the  "Grand  Tour"  of  the  high- 
school  Latin  teacher,  assuming  that  he  is  well  enough  up  in 
his  subject  to  use  his  opportunities  to  the  best  advantage  and 
that  he  has  a  limited  amount  both  of  money  and  of  time. 

Let  him  obtain  a  leave  of  absence  from  his  position  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Easter  vacation  to  the  opening  of  the  follow- 
ing fall  term.  Having  provided  himself  with  a  set  of  Baedeker's 
guidebooks,  let  him  secure  a  round-trip  ocean  ticket  under  the 
new  arrangement  by  which  he  can  sail  to  Antwerp  but,  return- 
ing, go  aboard  at  Southampton.  His  itinerary  may  be  as  fol- 
lows: Antwerp,  Brussels,  Paris;  Lyons,  Nimes,  Aries,  perhaps 
also  other  of  those  quaint  cities  of  south  France  with  their 
important  Roman  remains;  Marseilles,  the  matchless  Riviera, 
the  coast  line  to  Genoa;  Pisa,  Florence,  Rome;  beween  Rome 
and  Naples,  excursion  to  Sora  and  Arpino,  with  their  memo- 
ries of  Cicero  and  Marius;  Naples,  with  excursions  to  the 
localities  immortalized  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  ^neid ; 
Pompeii,  with  an  excursion  to  Paestum,  returning  by  carriage 
from  Salerno  by  way  of  Amalfi  and  Sorrento ;  Capri ;  Naples 
to  Taranto ;  then  Brundisium,  the  line  of  the  east  coast  to 
Ancona ;  then  Bologna,  Ravenna ;  the  afternoon  boat  from 
Chioggia,  on  the  mainland,  so  as  to  float  into  Venice  with  the 
sunset;  Venice,  Padua,  Verona,  Milan;  then  the  Italian  lakes, 
the  St.  Gotthard  railway  to  Lucerne.     After  Lucerne  one  of 
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three  general  lines  may  be  followed :  [a)  Lucerne,  Basel,  Paris, 
London;  or  {]))  Lucerne,  Strassburg,  Mainz;  the  Rhine  to 
Cologne;  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  Rotterdam; 
night  boat  from  Rotterdam  to  Hull,  London;  or  {c)  Lucerne, 
Zurich,  Schaffhausen,  Munich,  Nuremburg,  Dresden,  Leipzig, 
Berlin,  Cologne,  and  the  rest  as  in  {p). 

The  itinerary  may  be  varied  in  a  great  many  ways;  but  the 
strategic  points  will  always  be  the  same — Rome,  Naples  and 
Pompeii,  Florence,  Paris,  London ;  such  a  tour  will  cost  from 
five  hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars,  according  to  the  tact 
and  habits  of  the  traveler.  What  one  brings  back  from  foreign 
travel  will  be  in  direct  ratio  with  what  he  takes  with  him. 
The  Latin  teacher  who  is  prepared  to  go  abroad  will  from 
such  a  trip  in  five  months  gain  more  for  the  enlargement  of  his 
resources  and  the  enrichment  of  his  intellectual  life  than  many 
do  in  five  years  of  travel  and  residence  abroad.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  with  a  tour  of  this  character  for  orientation 
the  examination  of  a  manuscript  or  edition  in  some  particular 
library,  or  the  investigation  of  a  point  in  antiquities  or  topog- 
raphy, can  always  be  combined. 

Such  is  the  preparation,  such  are  the  educational  advantages, 
of  which  those  who  purpose  entering  upon  high-school  work 
in  Latin  should  sooner  or  later  avail  themselves.  But  there 
are  some  among  our  high-school  teachers  who  will  raise  the 
question:  "If  my  tastes  lead  me  toward  university  work  in 
Latin,  what  preparation  may  reasonably  be  expected  as  afford- 
ing proper  claim  for  consideration?"  To  this  I  should  say,  not 
less  than  three  years  of  graduate  work,  of  which  one  year 
should  be  spent  in  Rome.  In  any  line  of  teaching  only  those 
will  make  the  most  of  their  profession  who  develop  some 
capacity  for  independent  work;  but  especially  for  university 
positions  men  are  needed  who  are  not  only  competent  to  give 
the  instruction  required,  but  have  also  the  ability  and  the  training 
to  make  some  contribution  to  the  literature  of  their  subject, 
either  by  conducting  private  investigations  or  by  making  the 
resources  and  results  of  advanced  learning  available  for  others- 

The  second  remedy  proposed  lies  in  the  promotion  of  Latin 
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scholarship  by  means  of  conferences.  To  put  the  case  defi- 
nitely, let  us  assume  that  in  one  of  our  States  a  Latin  confer- 
ence shall  be  announced  to  meet  in  the  spring  vacation  of 
next  year  and  that  the  programme  of  the  two-days'  session 
will  comprise  the  following  features: 

I.  Reports  of  committees. 

{a)  Committee  on  high-school  library. 

This  committee,  after  correspondence  and  consultation, 
will  present  a  carefully  considered  list  of  the  books  most  help- 
ful and  most  essential  to  the  Latin  work  of  the  high  school. 
The  report  of  this  committee,  formally  indorsed  by  the  con- 
ference, can  be  presented  by  each  teacher  to  his  superintend- 
ent or  school  board  with  a  far  better  chance  of  securing  the 
entire  number  than  if  he  should  bring  forward  the  request  on 
his  own  responsibility. 

{b)  Committee  on  illustrative  material. 

This  committee  will  offer  a  report  on  the  whole  subject  of 
the  appliances  of  Latin  teaching — maps,  plans,  photographs, 
casts,  and  so  forth.  Perhaps  they  will  feel  disposed  to  make 
also  a  pointed  statement  about  the  educative  influence  of  an 
atmosphere  of  culture  in  the  classroom — an  atmosphere  created 
,  indeed  by  the  refined  personality  of  the  teacher,  but  immeasur- 
ably strengthened  by  making  the  walls  attractive  with  views 
and  casts  showing  some  of  the  art  ideals  of  Grecee  and  Rome. 
The  report  of  this  committee  can  be  used  in  the  same  way  as 
that  on  books. 

ic)  Committee  on  Latin  course. 

This  committee  will  investigate  the  usage  of  our  schools  in 
regard  to  the  matter  and  order  of  Latin  studies;  and  will 
report  any  suggestions  that  may  seem  to  throw  light  on  the 
question  of  strengthening  the  work. 

(^)  Committee  on  publication. 

For  obvious  reasons  these  committees  should  be  standinsi 
committees.  Their  work  for  the  first  year  or  two  would  be 
very  difficult ;  but  they  would  render  an  inestimable  service  to 
their  fellow-teachers  if  they  should  discharge  faithfully  and 
well  the  duties  laid  upon  them. 
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2.  Bibliographical  papers. 

Next  to  knowing  a  thing  is  knowing  where  to  find  it.  One 
of  the  chief  difficulties  with  which  the  teachers  of  higrh  schools, 
and  of  the  smaller  colleges  alike,  have  to  contend  is  that  of 
finding  out  just  what  has  been  published  and  is  being  published 
along  the  lines  of  work  in  which  they  are  interested.  Each 
bibliographical  paper  should  present  an  account  of  the  litera- 
ture of  some  author  or  subject  of  interest  to  high-school 
teachers,  covering  editions,  treatises,  pamphlets,  and  articles 
that  have  appeared  recently.  Important  w^orks  or  articles 
should  be  presented  in  brief  outline,  and  conclusions  noted. 
At  each  conference  a  certain  number  of  these  papers  should  be 
presented  so  that  from  time  to  time  we  may  be  informed  of 
the  progress  of  criticism  and  research  in  any  part  of  the  world 
on  Nepos,  Caesar,  Ovid,  Sallust,  Cicero,  Vergil,  the  pronunci- 
ation of  Latin,  Latin  etymology,  and  kindred  subjects. 

3.  Papers  giving  the  results  of  original  work. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  the  papers  presented  under  this  head 
be  limited  to  the  authors  read  or  subjects  studied  in  the  pre- 
paratory schools;  quite  the  contrary.  But  simply  as  illustrat- 
ing the  class  of  topics  which  a  high-school  teacher  may  work 
up  with  profit  to  himself,  with  profit  also  to  his  fellow-teachers 
of  Latin  and  with  a  chance  of  contributing  something  to  the 
current  knowledge  of  the  subject,  let  me  suggest  the  follow- 
ing: the  genitive  case  in  Caesar;  the  subjunctive  in  Caesar; 
Caesar's  lieutenants;  the  Jupiter  of  Ovid  compared  with  the 
Jupiter  of  Vergil;  the  order  of  the  adjective  in  Cicero's 
speeches;  the  c?^;/z-constructions  in  Cicero;  Cicero's  opinion  of 
Caesar,  based  on  all  the  references  to  Caesar  in  Cicero's  writ- 
ings; the  accusative  case  in  Vergil;  the  ictus  of  Latin  verse. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  large  library  is  needed  for 
such  work  as  this.  One  must  have  at  hand  a  few  standard 
works  of  reference,  as  Teuffel  and  Schwabe's  Roma^i  Litera- 
ture;  also  one  or  more  critical  editions  of  the  author  in  which 
he  is  interested,  as  that  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War  by  Holder,  and 
the  Baiter  and  Kaiser  Cicero.  The  special  literature  of  an 
author  or  subject  consists  largely  of  off-prints   from  articles. 
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and  doctor's  dissertations,  which  can  be  obtained  from  the 
German  booksellers  who  make  a  specialty  of  such  matter,  at  a 
cost  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  cents  apiece. 

In  connection  with  reports  from  committees  and  the  various 
papers  ample  opportunity  should  be  afforded  for  discussion. 
I  apprehend,  also,  that  the  social  feature  of  the  two-day  con- 
ferences would  become  increasingly  pleasant  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  What  earnest  teacher  would  go  from  such  a 
conference  without  new  ideas,  new  inspiration,  and  increase  of 
teaching  power,  as  well  as  a  fuller  realization  of  the  dignity  of 
his  calling?* 

The  third  remedy  will  be  found  in  the  establishing  of  a 
journal  (which  we  may  call,  for  example,  the  Classical  Quar- 
terly), which  should  have  for  its  mission  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  high  schools  and  academies. 
It  should  appear  four  times  each  year,  with  not  less  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  in  each  issue.  It  should  contain  the 
bibliographical  contributions  and  the  best  original  papers  read 
at  the  conferences;  also,  such  reports  of  committees  as  might 
be  in  any  way  significant.  It  should  bar  out  all  book  notices 
of  the  ordinary  kind  ;  serious  and  scholarly  reviews,  correcting 
errors,  and  adding  something  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject 
treated,  should  alone  be  admitted,  and  these  should  be  limited 
strictly  to  books  in  the  domain  of  classical  philology.  It  is 
more  than  possible  that  the  Classical  Quarterly,  once  started, 
would  be  found  valuable  also  to  university  men,  but  for  the 
first  five  years  at  least  it  should  hold  closely  to  the  lines  laid 
down. 

Do  we  feel,  or  not,  that  the  Latin  conferences  and  the 
Classical  Quarterly  once  established  would  be  a  source  of 
real  help  in  raising  the  standard  of  Latin  scholarship,  in  fur- 
nishing that  incentive  to  self-development  which  the  teacher, 
of  all  men,  so  much  needs,  and  last,  but  not  least,  in  settling 
on  a  broad  and  firm  foundation  the  status  of  the  high-school 


't>' 


'  A  classical  conference  of  t  he  kind  recommended  has  already  been  orc^anized 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Club,  to  meet  at  Ann  Arbor  in 
March,   1895. 
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Latin  teacher?  At  any  rate  this  is  certain:  as  the  Latin 
teacher  in  any  grade  of  instruction  increases  his  own  efficiency, 
he  makes  sure  his  position  in  point  alike  of  permanency  and  of 
remuneration.  There  ought  to  be  no  practical  difficulty  in 
organizing  classical  conferences  in  the  different  educational 
centers;  and  if  there  can  be  found  in  our  country  five  hundred 
Latin  teachers  who  will  pledge  themselves  to  subscribe  two 
dollars  and  a  half  a  year  for  each  of  the  first  five  years  of  the 
life  of  the  Classical  Quarterly,  choosing  a  board  of  editors 
from  their  own  number,  who  shall  be  willing,  in  the  interests 
of  our  classical  education,  to  serve  without  compensation,  the 
project  is  entirely  feasible. 

The  foregoing  pages  aim  to  present  in  contrast  the  present 
condition  of  our  secondary  Latin  teaching  and  the  ideal 
which  we  should  keep  before  us.  The  first  year  of  Latin 
is  the  most  important  of  all;  if  it  be  not  well  done,  loss 
and  confusion  are  the  portion  of  the  mistaught  for  all  the 
future.  In  only  a  slight  degree  are  the  remaining  years  of 
secondary  Latin  work  less  important  than  the  first ;  such  is  the 
disciplinary  power  of  Latin,  such  the  opportunity  it  affords 
for  continuous  and  progressive  training,  such  the  suggestive- 
ness-with  which  it  leads  out  into  many  fields  of  culture,  that  it 
may  fairly  be  reckoned  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  secondary 
education.  The  Latin  teacher  will  in  no  small  measure  deter- 
mine whether  his  pupils  shall  be  men  and  women  of  exact 
habits  of  thought  and  expression,  of  correct  literary  ideas, 
nay,  more,  of  right  and  healthful  moral  sentiments;  he  will 
exert  a  shaping  influence,  the  extent  of  which  cannot  be 
measured,  for  weal  or  woe.  In  these  respects  the  influence 
of  university  teachers  takes  second  place;  the  high-school 
teacher,  the  preparatory  teacher,  has  the  privilege,  the  oppor- 
tunity, the  responsibility.  If  he  is  unfitted  for  his  high  call- 
ing, or  dead  to  its  exalted  character,  I  can  only  say  to  him, 
and  to  all  his  kind,  in  the  words  of  the  master-poet, 

Procul,  O  procul  este,  profani. 

University  of  Michigan,  rRANCIS    W.   rvELSE\ 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


IV 
HISTORY  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION,  II 

The  third  division  of  my  subject  relates  to  the  methods  of 
historical  teaching  and  study.  These  must  vary  somewhat 
with  the  age  and  degree  of  progress  of  the  pupil.  The  child 
of  ten  or  twelve  needs  a  guiding  hand  quite  unlike  that  desir- 
able for  the  youth  of  eighteen. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  a  foundation  for  school 
work  in  this  subject  may  be  laid  before  schooldays  begin,  by 
story-telling  at  home.     When  history  becomes  a  part  of  the 
school  work,  the  teacher  should  begin  by  the  same  method  of 
story-telling,  adapting  her  story  in  length,  in  style,  in  quality, 
to  her  auditors.     This  oral  work  should  relate  to  heroic  char- 
acters either  those  of  legend  and  mythology  or  those  of  real 
history.     They  may  be  taken  from  ancient  or  modern  times 
and  from  the  rolls  of  fame  in  any  nation.     By  them  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  children  should  be  stimulated  and  trained.     To 
this  end  care  should  be  taken  to  discover  what  the  children 
actually   visualize,  and    to   correct    false    impressions  uncon- 
sciously imbibed  from  the  story.     Objective  means  should  be 
freely  used  and  comparisons  with  familiar  things  generously 
employed.      Interest  will  often   need   to  be   stimulated  and 
variety  of  method  employed  in  order  to  prevent  weariness, 
and   consequent    distaste.      Together    with  the   oral   stories 
should  begin  some  reading  of  narratives  and  by  the  second 
year  some   sketches  of  travel.     If  these  are  fictitious,    they 
serve  a  useful  purpose;  but  children  like  true  stories  quite  as 
well.     The  children  should  not,  even  in  these  years,  be  merely 
passive.     Little   discussions,   brief  reproductions   of  the  tale, 
talks  about  the  moral  lessons  involved,  all  have  a  place.     In 
all  the  teacher  should  aim  at  storing  the  mind  with  centers 
of  historical  interest   in   the   persons,  the  countries,  and   the 
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customs  referred  to  in  the  stories  and  legends;  and  also  at 
the  development  and  direction  of  the  imagination,  its  repro- 
ductive and  its  constructive  activities  alike.  Further,  the 
teacher  should  see  that  such  simple  decisions  as  the  children 
can  make  upon  the  data  afforded  by  the  stories  and  the  read- 
ings are  called  out  and  expressed  with  accuracy.  As  the 
time  goes  on  the  emphasis  should  be  changed  from  the  story- 
telling to  the  historical  reading,  and  the  tests  showing  the 
degree  of  retention  should  be  made  more  exacting.  In  this 
way  the  first  two  years  of  historical  study  should  be  brought 
to  a  close. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  third  year,  the  text-book  properly 
has  a  place  in  school,  as  the  basis  of  what  is  to  be  learned  and 
as  an  indication  of  the  arrangement  and  order  of  topics  to  be 
followed.  The  text-book  should  be  such  a  book  as  Professor 
Hart  describes  thus: 

"The  criteria  of  a  good  text-book  are:  first,  that  it  should 
be  written  by  an  expert  in  the  subject,  who  knows  what  to 
save  and  what  to  throw  away;  second,  that  it  should  be 
arranged  in  a  convenient  form,  with  running  headings,  tables 
of  contents,  indexes,  and  other  aids;  third,  that  it  should  deal 
with  the  essentials  of  history,  avoiding  [unduly  extended] 
accounts  of  military  events,  or  the  mere  outline  of  political 
discussions;  fourth,  that  it  should  be  embellished  with  numer- 
ous and  correct  maps,  to  which  repeated  references  should  be 
made  in  the  text;  fifth,  that  it  should  be  interesting  to  the 
average  reader,  and  lightened  by  suitable  illustrations  and 
quotations  from  contemporary  authorities." 

The  text-book,  however,  is  not  to  be  the  sole  means  of 
teaching.  The  teacher  must  feel  free  to  omit  what  is  irrele- 
vant and  even  more  free  to  add  whatever  can  heighten  interest, 
enlarge  comprehension,  or  bring  clearness  out  of  confusion. 
But  from  the  text-book  the  essentials  should  be  learned,  fixed 
in  the  memory,  and  retained.  By  the  recitations  thus  made 
necessary  these  essentials  should  be  emphasized  and  points 
of  association  of  the  ideas  involved  should  be  multiplied  by 
comparisons  with  past  lessons  and  by  comment  on  present  life. 
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These  facts  should  be  few  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  read- 
ing; but  these  few  must  be  thoroughly  learned,  and  when  tests 
show  that  they  are  lost,  must  be  learned  again.  But  a  word 
of  caution  may  here  be  introduced.  The  teacher  must  make 
sure  that  what  is  memorized  is  idea  and  thought,  and  not 
merely  words,  "for  the  letter  killeth  but  the  spirit  giveth  life." 
This  is  what  recitations  should  test.  And  so  these  recitations 
should  have  beside  their  reproductive  side  another  that  is  con- 
structive. The  pupils  must  be  put  to  the  combining  of  their 
acquired  knowledge  in  new  and  occasionally  in  unexpected 
forms,  as  by  the  filling  in  of  outline  maps,  by  brief  descrip- 
tions of  events,  by  telling  what  they  like  or  dislike  in  the  per- 
sonal characters  brought  to  their  notice.  Off-hand  discussions 
and  debates  with  some  preparation  accomplish  the  same  end. 
Some  collateral  reading  should  also  be  done,  even  in  the  gram- 
mar schools ;  and  under  teachers  devoted  enough,  and  possessed 
of  analytical  minds,  the  work  may  properly  assume  a  topical 
method.  Several  text-books  and  child's  histories,  and  some  of 
the  fuller  works — those  that  deal  with  the  life  of  the  people — 
can  be  made  to  supplement  the  text-book  in  a  very  valuable 
way.  With  a  teacher  who  has  learned  how  to  be  also  an 
investigator,  good  use  can  be  made  of  the  inductive  method, 
by  which  original  sources  in  a  slight  degree,  and  secondary 
sources  in  a  much  greater  degree,  can  be  led  to  tell  their  own 
story  to  the  brighter  pupils,  and  after  sufficient  training,  to 
most  of  the  slow  minds  also.  When  successfully  employed, 
this  method  tends  to  secure  in  pupils  independence  of  histor- 
ical judgment  and  a  fondness  for  historical  research. 

We  have  come  now  to  the  middle  point  in  our  eight  years 
of  historical  study.  I  should  hope  that  the  elementary  schools 
would  very  generally  bring  their  pupils  up  to  the  secondary 
age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  with  habits  of  study  well  established 
in  several  respects,  namely :  i.  The  pupils  should  be  able  to 
appreciate  and  to  follow  a  story  from  history,  whether  told  or 
read,  and  should  be  able  with  fair  accuracy  to  reproduce  it  by 
voice  or  pen.  2.  The  pupils  should  be  able  to  discern  the 
meaning  of  a  topical  outline,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  it   in 
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committing  a  lesson  to  memory;  they  should  also  be  able  to 
make  such  outlines  for  themselves.  3.  The  pupils  should  have 
some  taste  for  historical  reading,  and  some  power  to  follow  the 
same  topic  through  two  or  three  authors ;  they  should  also  be 
able  from  a  comparison  of  the  accounts  given  by  those  authors 
to  build  up  an  account  of  their  own,  when  the  facts  involved 
are  clearly  within  the  range  of  their  comprehension.  4.  The 
pupils  should  have,  in  addition,  a  sound  basis  of  historical 
knowledge  well  organized  as  respects  time,  place,  persons,  and 
the  general  movement  of  history  in  the  periods  and  nations 
previously  brought  to  their  attention.  Then,  if  my  previous 
suggestion  should  be  carried  out,  the  pupils  would  enter  the 
secondary  school  with  a  working  knowledge  of  American, 
Greek,  and  Roman  history,  and  with  well-formed  habits  of  his- 
torical study. 

The  method  of  history  teaching,  from  fourteen  or  fifteen  to 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  should  involve  a  progression  of  demands 
upon  the  pupils'  effort.  There  should  be,  except  in  the  latest 
stage,  a  text-book — preferably  two  text-books,  indeed.  There 
should  also  be  a  supply  of  reference  books,  as  many  as  can  be 
effectively  used.  The  text-book,  or  one  of  the  books,  should 
supply  solidity  and  firmness  to  the  pupils'  knowledge.  The 
facts  of  the  period,  however,  should  first  be  presented  to  the 
pupil  by  an  outline  or  analysis,  prepared  at  first  by  the  teacher 
but  after  a  short  time  by  the  cleverest  pupils,  in  case  all  can- 
not rise  to  the  occasion.  These  outlines,  when  presented  to 
the  class,  should  be  discussed,  amended,  copied  into  note- 
books, and  ultimately  fixed  in  mind,  like  the  theorems  in 
geometry.  The  teacher  will,  of  course,  take  care  that  these 
outlines  in  their  final  form  are  logical,  exhaustive,  and  correct 
in  expression,  before  they  are  made  a  part  of  the  pupils'  men- 
tal store.  The  next  step  is  the  filling-in  of  this  outline.  The 
first  source  of  information  is  the  main  text-book;  after  this  the 
adjunct  book  and  the  books  of  reference  should  be  visited. 
For  some  time  there  should  be  given  definite  references  to 
book  and  page,  but  later,  when  the  books  to  be  consulted  have 
grown  familiar  by  use,  a  free  range  over  the  library  should  be 
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granted.  At  proper  points  in  this  topical  study,  something  of 
the  inductive  method  can  well  be  introduced.  For  instance, 
copies  of  original  documents  can  be  brought  in,  and  the  pupils 
after  examining  them  can  be  taught  to  form  independent 
judgments  concerning  their  bearing  on  the  question  at  issue. 

That  the  pictures  formed  in  the  pupil's  mind  b}/  his  reading 
may  be  clear  and  closely  correspondent  to  the  truth,  there 
should  be  provided  an  abundance  of  objective  help.     The  his- 
tory teacher,  like  the  blacksmith,  should  own  a  kit  of  tools. 
Among  these  should  be  found  mounted  photographs,  of  course, 
but    less   expensive   and   equally    useful    pictures   are    easily 
secured  by  cutting  out  selected  woodcuts  from  magazines  and 
illustrated  weeklies  and  mounting  them  on  cardboard.     I  have 
seen  a  collection  of  these,  some  hundreds  in  number,  effect- 
ively used   in   daily  work.     Some  teachers  are  successful   in 
leading  their  pupils  to  make  similar  private  collections.     Relief 
maps,  also,  and  maps  showing  historical  changes,  should  be  pro- 
vided.    These  are  most  useful  when  they  are  large  enough  to 
be  seen  by  the  whole  class  at  once,  and  so  can  be  discussed  in 
recitation.     But  the  clearest  views  of  localities  are  obtained  by 
actual  visits  to  historical  scenes  and  talks  together  upon  the 
spot   about  the  events  that   make  the  localities  memorable. 
This  is  possible,  of  course,  only  in  favored  localities.     Visits  to 
museums  can  be  made  effective  aids.     And  when  museums  are 
not  at  hand,  there  are  always  private  collections  from  which 
the  teacher  may  get  a  temporary  loan.     These  illustrative  aids 
should  not  be  left  merely  to  brush  against  the  pupils'  mind. 
The  salient  points  should  be  brought  out  by  questions  or  talks 
at  the  time  and  subsequently  by  requiring  the  information  in 
some  form  from  the  pupils. 

The  filling  in  of  the  outline  mentioned  above  should  include 
in  the  later  stages  of  secondary  work,  and  possibly  in  all  after 
the  first  year,  considerable  reading  of  a  broader  kind  than 
already  indicated.  Of  all  forms  of  this  reading  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  biography  is  the  most  stimulating  to  young 
people.  It  is  also  that  which  supplies  most  material  for  moral 
impulse.     The  amount  of  this  reading  need   not  be  the  same 
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for  all  members  of  the  class,  nor  need  there  be  similar  lines 
followed  by  those  to  whom  it  is  assigned.  In  one  school  there 
are  required  each  year  three  forms  of  it :  first,  the  revie-w  of  a 
historical  novel ;  second,  the  review  of  some  biography ;  and 
third,  the  choice  between  the  collection  and  description  of  a 
set  of  illustrative  pictures,  and  a  report  upon  some  historic 
place. 

All  the  suggestions  of  method  which  I  have  thus  far  made 
respecting  the  secondary  school  have  had  for  their  main  aim 
the  acquisition  of  a  fund  of  historical  information.  The  proc- 
ess of  acquisition,  of  course,  has  been  busy  stimulating  and 
developing  attention,  memory,  imagination,  and,  to  a  less 
degree,  the  formation  of  judgments.  But  it  is  the  wise  use  of 
this  information  in  recitation  and  in  written  work,  from  which 
most  of  the  stimulus  to  reasoning  and  to  moral  impulse  is  to 
be  expected.  These  recitations,  therefore,  and  all  other  tests, 
must  be  made  means  of  genuine  growth.  Such  growth  will 
not  result  from  simple  reproductions  of  the  words  of  the  text- 
book. It  is  when  the  pupils  are  made  to  compare  the  ele- 
ments of  their  knowledge  with  one  another,  to  form  and 
express  opinions  as  to  their  relative  importance,  to  see  the 
bearing  of  the  old  upon  the  new,  to  trace  cause  and  effect,  to 
generalize,  to  rise  by  induction  to  general  truth,  to  descend 
by  deduction  to  necessary  consequences — in  short,  to  work 
over  their  previous  acquisitions  in  the  white  heat  of  their 
interest  into  independent  judgments,  to  them  new  and  glow- 
ing in  their  novelty — it  is  then  that  history  is  made  an  instru- 
ment of  culture. 

Obviously  the  first  requisite  for  this  kind  of  work  is  a  com- 
petent teacher.  Fullness  of  mind,  quickness  of  wit,  alertness 
of  observation,  love  of  the  subject,  interest  in  the  pupil,  knowl- 
edge of  boy  and  girl  nature,  skill  in  teaching — all  will  be 
needed,  and  will  find  full  play  in  the  process.  Several  devices 
have  been  found  useful.  Sometimes  open  text-books  are  set 
before  the  students,  and  they  are  set  to  tracing  cause  and 
effect ;  then  answers  are  called  for  to  be  given  within  a  brief 
time,  orally  or  on  paper.     Sometimes  short,  sharp  questions, 
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coming  thick  and  fast,  on  specific  points,  capable  of  definite 
and  brief  answers,  serve  a  good  purpose.  Sometimes  what 
are  called  at  Thayer  Academy  "fluent  recitations"  are  required. 
These  are  descriptions  somewhat  exhaustive—for  boys  and 
girls— of  distinct  periods,  as  say  the  French  Revolution,  given 
in  a  conversational  manner  without  interruption  by  questions. 
They  are  criticised  by  class  and  teacher  upon  all  points  involved, 
the  substance,  the  style,  the  English,  the  enunciation,  the 
attitude  of  the  speaker.  Frequent  written  recitations  are 
necessary.  These  may  be  simple  ten-minute  answers  of 
pointed  questions,  or  essays  on  themes  not  expected,  or  longer 
comparative  essays,  or  even  argumentative  discussions  of 
historic  questions  on  which  there  are  grounds  for  a  difference 
of  opinion.  Abstracts  of  passages  read,  or  lessons  given  by 
the  teacher,  based  on  notes  taken  during  the  reading,  reports 
of  previous  recitations  in  history  made  from  notes  or  from 
memory  alone,  the  bibliography  of  a  statesman  or  of  a  period 
previously  assigned — these  illustrate  forms  of  written  work 
which  are  in  use  in  New  England  schools. 

All  this  written  work  is,  of  course,  an  application  of  tests 
by  which  the  teacher  is  informed  concerning  the  progress  of 
the  pupil  in  respect  to  knowledge,  expression,  and  power. 
But  to  them  I  would  add  tests  of  a  broader  and  more  compre- 
hensive kind.  Some  of  these  should  be  unexpected,  testing 
for  power  in  the  treatment  of  specific  points;  others  covering 
a  wider  period  should  test  for  information  chiefly.  In  the 
secondary  period  I  would  not  have  such  examinations  cover 
a  whole  year's  work,  but  rather  the  ground  of  five,  or  four,  or 
three  months.  The  questions  should  be  set  by  the  teacher  of 
history  in  consultation  with  the  principal  of  the  school. 
When  several  teachers  of  history  are  at  work  simultaneously 
upon  the  same  period  of  history  with  classes  in  the  same 
grade,  it  is  well  for  each  teacher  to  submit  a  few  questions, 
and  for  the  principal  from  this  material  to  edit  a  set  of  ques- 
tions that  may  be  given  to  all  the  classes  of  the  grade  at  the 
same  hour.  This  plan  insures  at  the  same  time  unity  of 
standard  and  adaptation  of  questions  to  the  previous  work  of 
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the  pupils  cKamine^.  TKe  character  of  the  questions  will  vary 
according  to  the  grade  of  the  pupil  and  also  according  to  the 
examiner's  special  purpose  at  the  time.  Specific  information 
is  the  easiest  thing  to  obtain  from  pupils,  but  comprehension 
of  traits  of  character  in  historic  personages,  and  a  grasp  of  the 
progress  of  events  in  the  period  covered,  are  worth  asking  for. 
When  broad  topics  are  given,  ample  time  should  be  allowed 
for  the  thought  that  must  precede  or  accompany  the  mechan- 
ical expression,  and  the  writers  will  need  to  be  cautioned  to 
supply  illustrations  or  proofs  of  the  positions  they  take. 

In  assigning  the  portions  of  the  stream  of  history  to  the 
several  years,  I  mentioned  that  half  of  the  last  year  might 
with  advantage  be  given  to  a  minute  and  detailed  study  of 
some  special  epoch.  For  this  work  I  have  in  mind  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  seminar  plan  to  the  capacities  of  secondary 
pupils.  The  range  of  investigation  should  not  require  so 
much  time  as  in  a  college,  and  the  greater  part  should  be  done 
by  all  the  members  of  the  class,  rather  than  by  individuals 
alone.  The  method  should  largely  be  inductive.  The  teacher 
should  point  out  sources,  or  indicate  ways  of  searching  for 
them,  and  should  remove  difficulties  that  merely  waste  time; 
but  he  should  leave  difficulties  enough  to  rouse  energy  in  the 
workers.  The  class  should  be  kept  together  by  periodic  dis- 
cussions and  reports  of  progress,  and  by  the  appointment  of 
goals  to  be  reached  at  definite  dates.  Note-books  should 
record  every  step  of  the  advance,  and  the  whole  work  should 
be  crowned  by  a  carefully  written  essay,  either  on  the  main 
topic  or  on  such  a  division  of  it  that  the  reading  of  the  essays 
on  the  several  divisions  in  their  order  will  leave  the  impression 
of  unity  and  completeness.  This  intensive  study  is  the  logical 
supplement  of  the  previous  topical  work,  and  it  should  leave 
the  pupil  with  genuine  ability  of  research  and  a  taste  for 
historical  reading  and  investigation. 

I  shall  now  briefly  consider  the  equipment  necessary  for  the 
use  of  the  methods  above  suggested,  and  for  the  accomplish 
ment  of  the  aims  previously  set  forth  as  desirable. 

The  recitation  room,  which  may  also  be  a  study  room  for 
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some  kinds  of  work,  should  be  light  and  cheerful  in  tone,  and 
by  its  decorations,  its  pictures,  statues,  models,  and  maps 
should  enwrap  the  pupils  in  an  atmosphere  suggestive  of  his- 
torical study.  It  should  contain  conveniences  for  writing, 
but  should  also  have  space  enough  to  permit  the  little  group 
of  learners  and  teacher  to  get  closer  together  than  rigid  desks 
permit,  for  conversational  recitations  and  the  common  exam- 
ination of  specimens.  Either  in  this  room,  or  if  that  is  given 
up  wholly  to  recitations,  elsewhere,  should  be  found  a  library 
of  historical  books.  This  may  be  a  special  library,  or  simply 
an  alcove  in  the  general  library  of  the  school.  In  either  case 
it  is  the  laboratory  of  the  historical  student,  and  as  necessary 
a  part  of  his  equipment  as  is  the  laboratory  for  experimental 
work  in  physics  or  in  chemistry  for  the  student  of  those 
sciences.  It  should  contain  as  many  historical  volumes,  books, 
pamphlets,  charts,  photographs,  magazines,  historical  atlases, 
and  original  papers,  as  can  be  made  useful  for  students  of  the 
secondary  age.  It  should  also  contain  auxiliary  volumes  that 
will  easily  recur  to  our  thought:  atlases,  political  and  relief 
maps,  models,  and  similar  aids  to  the  geographical  illustration 
of  history ;  encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  and  handbooks  of 
various  sorts,  to  help  in  the  work  of  expression ;  and  cata- 
logues of  larger  accessible  libraries,  together  with  books  like 
Poole's  Index,  to  lead  the  student  out  into  wider  fields.  There 
should  also  be  provided  reading  tables  with  current  periodicals 
of  a  historical  type,  and  still  another  table,  a  little  apart,  for 
retired  consultation  and  study.  If  this  collection  of  books  is, 
as  usually  in  secondary  schools  it  must  be,  simply  a  part  of  the 
general  library  of  the  school,  a  librarian  should  be  supplied — if 
not  a  paid  teacher,  perhaps  an  older  pupil  assigned  in  course 
to  this  duty — to  aid  in  finding  volumes,  and  to  check  unwise 
waste  of  time  in  chatting.  A  good  library  is  indispensable  in 
a  secondary  school,  and  is  attainable  in  every  one. 

Besides  the  volumes  of  which  only  a  single  copy  can,  or 
need,  be  found  upon  the  shelves,  a  limited  number  of  books 
should  be  supplied  in  ampler  numbers.  Whether  we  style 
them  text-books,  reference-books,  or  what  not,  two  manuals 
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should  be  accessible  at  all  study  periods  to  all  members  of  the 
class;  if  more  than  two,  so  much  the  better.  Photographs  in 
some  profusion,  illustrative  models,  specimens  of  arms  and 
armor,  of  implements  of  household  use — for  instance,  the 
tinder-box,  flint  and  steel — of  flags,  of  every  useful  kind,  in 
fact,  should  be  accumulated,  protected,  and  catalogued,  so  as 
readily  to  be  used.  Another  very  useful  equipment  is  a  type- 
writer with  a  mimeograph,  or  if  the  expense  be  an  objection,  a 
cyclostyle.  With  either,  the  librarian  can  readily  reproduce 
topical  outlines,  examination  questions,  quotations  from  rare 
volumes,  and  the  many  other  little  helps  which  serve  as  fresh 
fuel  on  the  historical  fire,  but  constitute  the  last  straw  if  they 
must  be  provided  by  the  teacher. 

For  the  very  latest  half  year  of  the  historical  course  in 
secondary  schools  I  have  suggested  the  study  of  civics.  In 
this,  the  judgment  and  reason  of  the  pupil,  trained  by  all  his 
previous  historical  study,  is  to  be  concentrated  upon  the  com- 
prehension of  the  public  duties  awaiting  every  man,  and  in 
some  degree  every  woman,  whose  lot  is  cast  in  a  free  nation. 
The  methods  to  be  employed  are  not  essentially  different  from 
those  already  outlined,  for  the  study  of  civil  government  is 
simply  the  study  of  history  extended  into  the  present  and 
future.  It  should  be  pursued  incidentally  in  the  grammar 
school  in  connection  with  American  history,  and  again  sys- 
tematically at  the  very  end  of  secondary  education.  The 
method  in  the  last  half  year  should  be  by  reading  and  discus- 
sion, by  observation  of  the  practice  of  governing  bodies,  and 
the  reproduction  of  that  practice  in  mock  congresses,  parlia- 
ments, legislatures,  and  committee  meetings,  by  topical  study, 
and  by  carefully  prepared  reports  and  essays.  It  should 
involve  a  frequent  comparison  of  existing  customs  of  govern- 
ment with  those  of  former  days,  and  as  frequent  contrasts 
drawn  between  our  own  civil  institutions  and  those  of  other 
lands.  Besides  storing  the  memory  with  knowledge  of  this 
kind,  and  training  the  intellect  to  valid  decisions  and  logical 
conclusions  bearing  on  practical  conduct,  it  should  leave  the 
pupil  keyed  up  to  an  enthusiasm  for  active  participation  in  the 
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service  of  citizenship,  and  a  determination  that  his  service  shall 
be  honest  and  true-hearted. 

In  conclusion,  my  views  may  be  condensed  into  a  single 
paragraph.  In  teaching  history  we  should  aim  at  the  develop- 
ment of  insight  and  impulse  to  right  action.  In  organizing 
secondary  instruction  we  should  allow  a  long  range  of  time  for 
this  subject,  should  secure  a  careful  choice  of  subjects,  and 
should  provide  a  generous  supply  of  competent  teachers.  In 
respect  to  methods,  we  should  give  the  pupils  a  succession  of 
increasingly  difficult  work,  from  simple  story-hearing  at  the 
outset  through  topical  study  and  inductive  acquisition  to  his- 
torical investigation  at  the  end;  meanwhile  we  should  sur- 
round him  with  abundant  illustrative  material,  and  should  ever 
insist  on  accurate  expression.  In  considering  equipment,  we 
should  regard  the  library  as  an  indispensable  historical  labora- 
tory, filling  it  with  all  things  that  can  be  made  of  real  use  as 
specimens  for  examination. 

Ray  Greene  Ruling 

English  High  School, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Other  articles  dealing  with  the  shortening  and  enriching  of  the  course  of  study- 
in  grammar  and  high  schools  have  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review,  as 
follows  :  Time  and  age  in  relation  to  the  college  curriculum,  by  President  E.  Ben- 
jamin Andrews,  February,  1891  :  The  movement  for  zs\.Einheitsschule  in  Germany, 
by  L.  R.  Klemm,  April,  1891  ;  The  teaching  of  history  in  elementary  schools,  by 
Professor  Lucy  M.  Salmon,  May,  1891  ;  The  American  high  school,  by  Principal 
Ray  Greene  Ruling,  June  and  July,  1891  ;  On  teaching  the  effective  use  of  Eng- 
lish, by  Superintendent  A.  P.  Marble,  January,  1892  ;  College  entrance  require- 
ments in  English,  by  Henry  S.  Pancoast,  February,  1892  ;  The  museum  in  educa- 
tional work,  by  Professor  Frederick  Starr,  March,  1S92  ;  The  grammar  school 
curriculum,  by  Superintendent  W.  H.  Maxwell,  May,  1S92  ;  Organization  of 
American  education,  by  President  W.  De  W.  Hyde,  October,  1892  ;  Co-ordination 
of  studies,  by  President  Charles  De  Garmo,  December,  1892  ;  Status  of  the  high 
school  in  New  England,  by  Superintendent  Charles  H.  Douglas,  January.  1893  ; 
Relations  of  arithmetic  to  elementary  science,  by  Professor  W.  S.  Jackman,  January, 
1893  ;  Electives  in  the  high  school,  by  Principal  Edward  J.  Goodwin,  February, 
1893  ;  Teaching  elementary  physics,  by  Professor  E.  H.  Hall,  April,  1S93  ;  Gram- 
mar school  physics,  by  Professor  E.  H.  Hall,  October,  1893  ;  Teaching  ethics  in 
the  high  school,  by  Professor  John  Dewey,  November,  1893  ;  Departmental  instruc- 
tion in  grammar  schools,  by  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker,  November,  1893  ;  Foreign 
language  study  in  grammar  schools,  by  Principal  John  Tetlow,  February,  1S94  ; 
An  experiment  in  correcting  compositions,  by  Superintendent  W.  PL  Maxwell, 
March,  1894. 


V 

"PHORMIO"  AT  HARVARD 

It  was  the  last  public  performance — that  of  Saturday  after- 
noon, April  21 — that  I  saw,  so  that  it  may  be  assumed  that 
it  was  the  best  performance.  However  that  may  be,  before 
going  into  particulars,  it  is  surely  safe  to  say  that  it  was  a 
most  delightful  afternoon,  full  of  interest  and  suggestion  and 
instruction  and  pleasantness. 

In  thinking  over  the  performance  reflections  are  at  first 
somewhat  confused,  but  they  presently  fall  into  more  or  less 
well-defined  groups:  one,  touching  the  classical  side,  which 
includes  the  question  as  to  how  far  one  saw  a  Roman  comedy 
done  in  the  Roman  style;  second,  the  merits  of  the  presenta- 
tion from  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  may  be  called  by 
that  much  abused  term  the  artistic  point  of  view:  third,  the 
more  miscellaneous  questions,  belonging  especially  neither  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  previous  considerations,  but  doubt- 
less modifying  one's  conclusions  in  each. 

I 

He  would  be  a  bold  layman,  endowed  with  the  calm  assur- 
ance which  springs  from  entirely  self-complacent  ignorance, 
who  would  venture  to  affirm  positively  that  we  saw 

— fabulam 
Quam  Cicero  olim  spectabat  actam  a  Roscio. 

What  I  did  see  it  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  describe  briefly. 
For  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  general  adver- 
tising, and  there  has  been  ground  for  surprise  at  finding,  not 
how  little  interest  there  was  in  the  matter,  but  how  much  even 
Harvard  graduates  did  not  know  of  it.  Considering  this,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  very  short  account  of  the 
setting  and  machinery  of  the  play.     Some  of  this  has  already 
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been  given  by  Professor  Morgan/  and  in  the  daily  journals, 
but  it  will  do  no  harm  to  repeat  it.  The  spectators,  on  taking 
their  seats,  were  confronted  by  a  curtain  on  which  was  painted 
in  colors  a  copy  of  the  relief  in  the  British  Museum  of  the  god 
Dionysus  coming  with  his  train  to  sup  with  a  poet.  At  the 
appointed  time  for  the  beginning  of  the  play  the  curtain 
dropped,  and  exposed  the  traditional  scene  of  a  Roman  comedy, 
a  street  in  which  all  the  action  went  on,  with  three  houses  at 
the  back  of  the  stage,  and  an  entrance  at  each  side. 

The  performance  began  with  the  entrance  of  the  two  pipe 
players — and  charming  youngsters  they  were  in  appearance 
and  attire — from  the  right,  each  with  the  classical  double  pipe, 
made,  we  are  told,  from  ancient  models.  These  two  advanced 
to  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  so  far  as  one  could  judge,  pro- 
ceeded to  play  the  music  of  the  overture.  The  music  in  reality 
was  produced  by  four  reed  instruments — an  oboe,  two  clari- 
nets, and  a  bassoon — played  by  performers  hidden  under  a 
hood  directly  in  front  of  the  stage.  But  so  carefully  had  the 
"dummy"  pipers  been  trained,  and  so  perfectly  did  they  keep 
time  in  their  fingering  and  bodily  movements  with  the  real 
performers,  that  if  the  secret  had  not  been  carefully  divulged 
beforehand,  very  few  would  have  suspected  the  trick.  It  may 
almost  be  said  that  it  required  imagination  not  to  believe  that 
those  graceful  youths  were  the  real  performers.  No  Don 
Giovanni  ever  did  so  cleverly  in  his  Deh  vieni. 

The  overture  ended,  the  play  went  on  rapidly;  too  rapidly, 
it  may  be  feared,  for  those  who  came  to  test  their  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  by  following  the  speakers  without  book.  The 
actors  all  made  quick  entrances  and  the  curtain  did  not 
rise  again  until  the  play  was  ended.  The  intervals  between 
the  acts  were  filled  up  by  further  brief  performances  by  the 
pipers. 

The  music  was  composed  by  Professor  Allen,  and  this  seems 

a  proper  place  for  even  a  layman  to  say  a  word  of  warm  praise 

for  this  feature  of  the  performance.     It  was — speaking  always 

from  the  layman's  point   of   view — charming:    unpretentious, 
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melodious,  humorous,  and  remarkably  clever,  correct,  and 
apposite. 

After  the  performance  and  the  raising  of  the  curtain  the 
applause  was  enthusiastic,  and  the  curtain  was  dropped  to  let 
the  troupe — 'Grex,  it  should  be  called  to  follow  the  announce- 
ments and  programme — file  across  the  stage.  Once  more  the 
Grex  was  called  forth,  and  this  time  they  were  followed  by  a 
singularly  solemn  looking  body  of  four,  the  professors  who 
had  had  charge  of  the  production.  Once  again  the  curtain 
was  dropped,  and  in  answer  to  vociferous  calls  Professor  Grcen- 
ough  appeared  and  bowed  his  smiling  acknowledgment  of  the 
hearty  applause  and  cheers. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  performance  was  a  suc- 
cess, a  very  great  success,  if  it  be  understood  that  the  effort 
was  to  present  a  modern  Latin  professor's  idea  of  what  a 
Latin  comedy  really  was.  With  the  exception  of  the  absence 
of  masks,  and  of  the  inevitable  limitations  imposed  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  modern  theater,  it  was  as  exact  a  reproduction 
of  a  Latin  comedy  as  modern  students  are  likely  to  see. 
It  was  evident  that  all  available  sources  of  information  had 
been  carefully  studied  and  made  use  of.  The  omission  of  the 
masks  was  unquestionably  a  wise  step.  It  would  be  futile  to 
present  an  ancient  comedy  of  manners  which  would  from  the 
outset  impress  everyone  by  its  unreality  and  impossibility. 
At  the  best  there  is  much  to  be  taken  for  granted,  and  it  would 
be  foolish  to  demand  more  than  the  classical  necessities  of 
themselves  demand.  As  to  the  theater,  Sanders  seems  to  be 
more  happily  suited  to  the  purpose,  more  after  the  ancient 
pattern,  than  any  other  where  a  Latin  play  is  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  Those  who  saw  the  interesting  pro- 
duction of  Plautus's  Captivi  some  years  ago  by  the  students 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier  in  New  York,  can  alone  appreciate  how 
much  a  properly  constructed  theater  has  to  do  with  the  illusion 
of  the  performance.  Without  intending  a  further  comparison 
between  the  two  productions,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
actors  in  the  Captivi  were  terribly  handicapped  by  their 
auditorium. 
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The  costumes  and  "make-up"  of  the  actors  in  the  Phormio 
were  not  merely  careful  copies,  but  they  were  highly  satis- 
factory to  the  eye.  Anyone  who  had  studied  the  interesting, 
if  grotesque,  reproductions  of  the  Vatican  MS.  Avhich  were 
appended  to  the  libretto,  could,  if  so  disposed,  assure  himself 
that,  whatever  else  might  be  lacking,  fidelity  was  essentially 
secured.  The  artist  who  capillamenta  striixit,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  programme,  was  evidently  well  advised,  and  in 
the  case  of  some  of  the  characters— the  two  old  men,  for 
example,  and  the  two  slaves— the  beards  somehow  succeeded 
in  sivins  the  advantages  without  the  drawbacks  of  masked 
actors.  To  adopt,  in  short,  the  language  of  the  modern 
theater,  the  stage  manager  and  the  property-man  did  their 
work  -in  a  way  which  called  for  praise  and  for  nothing  else, 
whether  we  were  there  as  Latin  scholars,  or  as  the  ordinary, 
uncritical  frequenters  of  the  Saturday  matinee. 


II 

There  was  not  needed  a  long  stay  in   Cambridge,  nor  an 
extended  conversation  after  the  performance  while  waiting  for 
one's  umbrella,  to  discover  that  there  was,  before  the  curtain, 
a  great  divergence  in  opinion  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the 
training   which    the    actors    had    received     before    they    were 
enabled  to  give  so   much  pleasure  to  their  audiences.     On 
equally  good  authority  we  were  told  that  the  whole  effort  of 
the  managers  had  been  to  train  the  stiff  Anglo-Saxon  tongues 
to  pronounce  their  words  and  lines  in  proper  form  and  rhythm, 
while  the  acting  had  been  left  practically  to  the   inspiration 
and  devices  of  the  scholars  in  Latin  who  had  been  selected, 
primarily  on  the  ground  of  scholarship,  to  sustain  the  various 
characters  of  the  play;  and  on  the  other  hand   that  a  large 
part  of  the  managers'  efforts  had  been  expended  in  trying  to 
impart  to  these  same  scholars  some  of  the  rudimentary  prin- 
ciples of  acting.     There  seems  to  be  a  possible  tertium  quid 
here.     There  are  those  to  whom  Professor  Greenough  is  or 
was  well  known  as  an  excellent  amateur  actor  as  well  as  a 
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more  than  excellent  Latin  scholar.     Who  can  doubt  that  he 
brought  both  acquirements  under  requisition? 

The  acting  of  the  young  men  was  of  course  amateurish,  in 
greater  or  less  degree.  But  it  was  adequate,  and  it  had  a 
charm  which  professional  acting  does  not  always  have.  The 
actors  were  evidently  interested  in  what  they  were  doing,  and 
were  thinking  not  so  much  of  the  effect  they  were  producing 
on  their  audience  as  of  the  share  they  each  had  in  carrying  the 
thing  through  successfully.  Their  enthusiasm  was  infectious, 
which  skilled  professional  acting  sometimes  is  not,  and  the 
result  was  not  unlike  that, 

si  parva  licet  componere  magnis, 

which  Rosina  Vokes  used  to  arouse  in  her  audiences. 

In  one  respect  the  actors  surpassed  most  amateurs;  they 
were  letter-perfect.  The  grouping  was  good,  the  bearing  was 
generally  easy,  the  points  were  well  made.  Phormio's  "  dixi, 
Demipho  !  "  was  admirable.  An  especially  noticeable  point 
was  the  exactness  with  which  in  the  passages  accompanied  by 
music — all  those,  that  is,  not  written  in  comic  senarii — the  actors 
kept  time  in  rhythm  and  accentuation  with  the  music,  without 
losing  their  command  of  the  situation,  or  of  the  elocution 
required  by  their  respective  parts.  Comparisons  are  odious, 
and  none  shall  be  made  here,  and  while  some  of  the  actors 
doubtless  were  more  skillful  than  others,  it  is  a  real  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  say  that  it  was  a  remarkably  even  performance 
and  that  the  level  was  a  high  one.  The  response  to  the  Can- 
tor's '^Vos  nalete  et  plaudit e"  v^diS  not  the  response  of  mere 
compliment. 

Ill 

One  of  the  spectators,  not  a  Harvard  graduate  nor  a  man 
whose  path  has  led  him  in  the  way  of  much  reading  of  Latin, 
remarked  upon  the  beauty  of  the  language,  the  mere  sound  of 
it,  and  this  was  a  just  remark.  Some  of  the  critics  or  com- 
mentators have  apparently  been  surprised— at  all  events,  for 
want  of  something  better,  they  have  deemed  it  worth  speaking 
about — that  what  is  called  the  Roman  pronunciation  was  fol- 
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lowed;  that  the  ordinary  eHsions  of  Latin  verse  were  actually 
employed ;  that  the  c  and  g,  the  v  and  /  were  pronounced  as 
every  teacher  of  Latin  teaches  his  pupils  to  pronounce  them. 
Yet  even  in  writing  these  words  there  comes  to  memory  the 
pronunciation  of  the  St.  Francis  Xavier  actors,  where  a  very 
different  method  was  adopted,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the 
beauty  of  sound.  But  that  the  Roman  pronunciation  should 
be  the  one  employed  was  a  matter  of  course.  One  or  two 
points,  however,  even  when  this  is  taken  for  granted,  may  be 
noticed.  The  secondary-school  teacher,  according  to  whether 
he  belongs  to  the  laughing  or  the  crying  school  of  philosophers, 
may  have  been  amused  or  irritated  at  the  sound  of  the  short  0. 
He  may  have  said  to  himself:  "If  these  magnates  cannot 
make  their  chosen  orators  do  it  properly,  why  should  I  spend 
my  breath  in  vain  hereafter?  Go  to!  Let  us  try  no  more, 
for  to-morrow  we  die,  and  we  see  here  that  our  efforts  die 
before  us." 

Or  he  may  have  said:  "Are  our  efforts  then  so  short-lived 
that  they  are  of  no  avail?  All  then  is  vanity."  Or — there  is 
here  again  a  tcrtium  quid — it  is  very  possible  that  the  second- 
ary teacher,  who  was  not  unrepresented,  thought  nothing  or 
knew  nothing  about  the  matter.  The  fact  is  that  quod  was 
pronounced  quad.     Let  those  account  for  it  who  can. 

In  general,  natural  quantity  seemed  largely  neglected,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  fairer  to  say  left  to  conform  itself  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  meter.  If  the  two  agreed,  all  was  well;  if  they 
did  not,  rhythm  forced  quantity  to  give  way. 

This  is  by  no  means  intended  as  a  criticism,  favorable  or 
adverse.  When  one  reflects  on  the  vast  multitude  of  questions 
and  details  which  the  managers  had  to  take  into  consideration, 
the  solution  which  was  finally  reached  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  possible  one.  Our  English  cousins  at  Westminster  are 
not  troubled  by  any  such  perplexities.  Give  them  the  quan- 
tity of  the  penultimate  syllable  and  all  the  rest  is  plain  sailing. 

The  question  here  suggested  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
interesting  for  Latin  scholarship  among  those  not  involving 
syntax   alone.     Did  the  Roman,  when  he  expressed  himself 
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in  verse,  assume  a  license  to  force  his  words  into  a  pronuncia- 
tion entirely  foreign  from  their  everyday  use?  Did  he,  in  all 
poetry,  allow  himself  the  Hberty  which  a  modern  song  writer  is 
allowed  in  setting  the  words  of  a  poem  to  music?  Or  was 
there  a  distinction  between  poetry  meant  to  be  read  or  spoken, 
and  poetry  meant  either  to  be  sung  or  accompanied  by  music? 
If  we  adopt  the  latter  view,  then  the  first  line  of  the  yEneid 
may  be  figured  in  some  such  way  as  this :' 


%- 


Ar  -  ma  vi-rumque  ca-no  Tro  -  jae  qui  primus  ab  o  -  ris. 

While  Terence's 

Senex  adest ;  uide  quid  agas  ;  prima  coitiost  acerruma 
was  as  far  away  from  the  ordinary  prose  pronunciation  as 


i 


^b: 


See    the  cha  -  riot     at  hand  here 


love, 


Let  anyone  try  to  speak  the  words  of  Ben  Jonson's  poem 
as  the  musician  here  presents  them,  keeping  strict  time  and 
omitting  the  music,  and  if  the  attempt  has  never  been  made 
before,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  result  will  be  surpris- 
ing; yet  the  measure,  when  sung,  occasions  no  surprise  and 
raises  no  difficulty. 

As  the  Phormio  was  presented  there  was  no  singing,  and  the 
parts  of  the  dialogue  which  it  is  supposed  were  originally  sung 
were  simply  accompanied  by  the  music  which  in  these  passages 
was  more  fully  scored  than  elsewhere.  Here  especially  was  to 
be  noted  the  sacrifice  of  natural  quantity  to  rhythm. 

It  was  remarked  by  one  of  the  audience  that  the  actors  were 

'  It  is  not  supposed  that  the  exact  intervals  were  such  as  are  here  marked  nor 
that  the  interval  between  the  accented  and  unaccented  syllables  of  a  word  was 
always  the  same.  What  is  meant  is  to  indicate  a  belief  that  in  hexameters,  to  say 
no  more,  words  were  pronounced  more  or  less  as  in  prose,  with  however,  as  strict 
attention  to  time  as  modern  music  requires.  Probably  in  prose,  time,  i.  e.  quantity, 
received  more  attention  than  we  who  speak  an  unquantitative  language  can  imagine 
without  a  conscious  effort. 
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more  alive  to  the  demands  of  rhythm  on  their  first  entrance  in 
any  given  scene  than  after  they  warmed  up  to  their  work  and 
became  more  or  less  unconscious  of  self  in  their  acting.  But 
it  may  be  permitted  to  think  that  so  fine  a  criticism  did  not 
occur  to  the  majority  of  the  audience.  To  the  less  keenly 
critical  the  noticeable  point  was  the  careful  attention  to  rhythm, 
whether  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the  scene,  and  the 
consequent  sacrifice,  before  noticed,  of  quantity. 

These  questions  as  to  the  way  in  which  accompanied  or  sung 
dialogue  was  actually  delivered,  and  the  others  which  have 
been  suggested,  have  doubtless  been  settled  over  and  over 
again  by  German  scholars.  Happily  for  students,  as  well  as 
for  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  Cambridge  on 
April  21,  the  questions  seem  still  to  be  left  open  for  scholars 
on  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  a  more  fruitful  method  of  attempting  the  solution 
than  that  which  the  professors  of  the  Latin  Department  of 
Harvard  presented  on  that  memorable  and  delightful  occasion. 
More  than  one  elderly  son  of  Harvard  braved  the  terrors  of  two 
successive  nights  in  a  sleeping  car  to  see  the  play,  and  came 
back  both  with  a  feeling  of  having  been  more  than  amply 
repaid,  and  with  a  renewed  proud  feeling  of  humble  gratitude 
to  his  beloved  Alma  Mater. 

Frederick  Guion  Ireland 

New  York 


VI 
GRADUATE  WORK  IN  THE  COLLEGE 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  one  so  often  hears  the  state 
of  the  educational  world  described  as  chaotic.  We  have  been 
passing  through  a  period  of  remarkable  change  in  secondary 
and  higher  education,  and  the  efforts  of  colleges  and  schools 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  conditions  have  thus  far 
resulted  in  the  most  varied  combinations  of  the  old  and  the 
new.  The  larger  colleges  have  added  the  graduate  work  of 
the  university  without  in  any  degree  relaxing  their  hold  on 
the  academic  years,  and  the  small  colleges  have  been  fired 
with  a  like  ambition  to  fill  two  spheres  at  once.  Clark  Uni- 
versity, alone,  has  marked  out  for  itself  a  path  strictly  con- 
sistent and  logical.  In  like  manner  the  more  advanced 
schools  overlap  the  freshman  year  of  the  college,  and  give  us 
a  like  uncertain  line  of  demarcation  between  school  and  college 
as  we  find  between  college  and  university.  That  is  the  signif- 
icance, then,  of  the  word  "chaotic"  as  used  in  the  now  familiar 
criticism  of  educational  conditions.  Thirty  years  ago  we  had 
the  American  college  with  its  fixed  position  at  the  summit  of 
a  somewhat  irregular  building.  Its  dislodgment  has  confused 
all  the  old  lines,  and  has  left  us  with  a  complex  of  edifices, 
each  running  its  own  projections  out  into  the  territory  of 
another. 

It  ought  to  be  evident  enough,  therefore,  that  no  strictly 
logical  discussion  of  the  relations  of  college  and  university 
can  satisfy  present  conditions.  We  cannot  reason  as  if  we  had 
a  Minister  of  Education  who  could  promulgate  uniformity, 
nor  may  we  argue  as  if  it  were  enough  for  us  to  point  out  the 
ideal.  We  must  indeed  aim  at  every  possible  improvement  in 
present  methods,  in  the  interest  of  true  economy  and  of 
worthy  scholarship,  but  we  shall  make  little  progress   unless 
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we  recognize  the  actual  conditions  with  which  we  deal — the 
university  as  it  is,  the  college  as  it  is,  and  the  student  as  he  is. 

The  great  multiplication  of  small  colleges  in  America  has 
afforded  no  small  amount  of  amusement  to  critics.  Every 
traveler  in  Ohio  is  prone  to  ask  what  college  is  located  in  the 
town  at  which  his  train  is  stopped.  But  the  small  college  has 
not  been  a  joke  in  American  life.  Out  of  many  a  one  whose 
name  and  location  are  unknown,  to  most  professional  educators 
even,  men  have  come  to  be  leaders  in  state  and  church  and 
college.  In  some  of  them  men  who  are  the  leaders  of  our  col- 
lege world  to-day  served  their  apprenticeship  as  instructors 
and  executives.  They  gave  body  and  strength  to  the  little 
local  institution  which  trained  men  who  else  would  never  have 
received  the  inspiration  of  scholarship.  Possibly  their  day  has 
passed,  and  centralizing  processes  of  our  time  may  make  them 
impossible,  but  we  may  come  to  have  reason  to  regret  it,  in 
the  interests  of  life,  as  one  must  regret  so  much  destruction  of 
simple  and  healthful  life  through  the  increase  of  the  factory 
system. 

Considering  their  record,  however,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  ask 
whether  the  introduction  of  graduate  work  into  small  colleges 
would  not  do  for  their  localities  a  service,  in  inspiring  men  to 
high  scholarship,  similar  to  that  accomplished  for  them  in 
undergraduate  work  by  the  large  numbers  of  these  small  insti- 
tution. Many  a  student  who  cannot  think  of  Harvard  or 
Johns  Hopkins  may  continue  his  study  at  Muskingum  or 
Franklin  and  Marshall.  Would  not  the  result  be  an  advance  in 
American  scholarship,  and  the  inspiration  of  a  few  men,  per- 
haps else  lost  to  its  ambitions,  to  go  forward  to  the  larger 
universities? 

It  must  be  urged  against  this  argument  that  the  men  really 
worth  saving  to  scholarship  would  not  be  hindered,  in  all 
probability,  by  the  obstacles  at  their  doors.  But  more  seri- 
ously it  should  be  said  that  the  probability  of  a  student  get- 
ting worthy  graduate  work  in  such  colleges  is  not  great.  The 
old-fashioned  college  work  proved  the  value  of  a  training 
in    the    fundamentals    of    exact    science    and    the    humani- 
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ties,  but  unless  we  have  been  hopelessly  wrong  in  our  direc- 
tions of  progress,  it  must  be  true  that  the  small  colleges 
referred  to  cannot  do  as  good  work,  comparatively  speaking, 
as  they  did  thirty  years  ago.  Some  have  indeed  kept  pace 
with  the  changes  and  have  met  the  demands  for  larger  facili- 
ties of  instruction,  but  that  has  not  been  true  of  the  larger 
number  of  those  referred  to.  That  they  do  well  what  they 
undertake  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt;  but  to  undertake  more 
would  be  to  lessen  their  present  work  for  the  sake  of  that  they 
are  not  equipped  to  do.  Moreover,  the  student  must  suffer 
in  his  ideals  as  well  as  in  his  attainments,  if  he  studies  under 
such  conditions. 

The  general  waste  involved  in  the  effort  to  maintain  such 
work  in  all  the  colleges  will  come  under  review  later.  The 
facts,  apart  from  this,  seem  to  be  against  the  propriety  of 
undertaking  graduate  work  in  the  poorly  equipped  colleges. 
The  interests  of  the  college,  of  the  student,  and  of  true 
scholarship  are  alike  against  it. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration,  then,  the  mass  of  our  colleges, 
and  having  regard  only  to  the  stronger,  we  must  recognize  as 
true  the  claim  that  nothing  so  lifts  the  ideals  of  college  educa- 
tion, stimulating  instructors  and  students  equally,  encouraging 
better  methods  of  work,  and  broadening  the  vistas  of  learning, 
as  the  presence  of  a  few  students  who  have  passed  beyond  the 
imaginary  line  made  by  the  A.  B.  degree.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  college  no  stronger  and  worthier  argument  can 
be  urged.  Much  may  be  claimed,  assuredly,  for  that  which 
teaches  the  college  student  to  see,  in  a  concrete  way,  that  his 
own  acquirements  are  mere  foundations,  and  that  he  must 
build  if  he  would  see  beyond  the  hillocks.  And  much  should 
be  said  for  that  which  would  enable  a  college  to  distinguish 
between  its  strong  and  its  weak  departments,  between  the  fol- 
lowers of  routine  and  the  ambitious  investigators  and  scholars. 
The  argument  would  indeed  be  quite  conclusive,  from  the 
view-point  of  the  college,  if  it  could  not  be  shown  that  these 
advantages  claimed  for  it  might  be  quite  as  fully  gained  in 
other  ways,  and  that  if  thus  gained  they  would  be  balanced  by 
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losses  to  both  the  college  and  the  student.  Some  general 
considerations,  to  be  urged  later,  will  bear  on  the  latter  point, 
and  we  shall  now  concern  ourselves  solely  with  the  former, 
viz. :  May  we  not  gain  the  advantages  referred  to  in  other 
ways? 

I  incline  to  answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative.  The 
gain  of  the  graduate  years,  in  the  college,  is  chiefly  in  a  larger 
liberty  of  the  student,  more  specialization  in  study,  fewer 
hours  in  the  classroom  and  more  in  the  study  and  the  labora- 
tory, and  a  more  personal  relation  to  the  instructor.  This 
latter  advantage  must  always  be  reduced  where  the  instructor 
is  very  busy  with  the  duties  of  undergraduate  instruction. 

These  advantages  of  a  graduate  course  may  be  measurably 
enjoyed  in  the  senior  year  of  a  well-equipped  college.  The 
general  introduction  of  the  elective  system,  with  the  more  per- 
sonal relation  of  student  and  instructor  encouraged  by  it,  and 
the  moderate  degree  of  specialism  permitted  by  it,  makes  defi- 
nitely in  this  direction.  Fewer  hours  might  be  justly  granted 
to  all  good  students,  with  opportunity  for  fuller  library  and 
laboratory  work.  Education  suffers  from  too  rigid  require- 
ments in  the  latter  part  of  the  college  course,  and  more  liberty 
would  do  much  to  lift  ideals  and  to  encourage  independent 
work  in  both  instructor  and  student.  Perhaps,  too,  it  is  not 
unjust  to  claim  that  in  this  way  a  higher  respect  may  be  won 
from  the  undergraduate  for  his  own  work — and  this  is  emphatic- 
ally desirable — than  if  it  be  overshadowed  by  graduate  work. 
He  should  understand  that  college  work  is  as  worthy,  and  as 
significant  to  the  world's  general  life,  as  that  of  the  university. 
It  may  well  be  asked  whether  we  are  not  minimizing  the  high 
place  of  the  college  in  education  when  we  talk  so  much  of 
graduate  work  as  if  it  alone  represented  worth  and  depth  and 
breadth.  We  need  specialists,  and  we  must  have  scholars,  but 
even  more  we  need  the  generally  educated  men  and  women 
who  are  products  of  sound  college  training.  We  shall  do  well 
to  encourage  our  young  students,  therefore,  to  respect  their 
own  work.  No  danger  that  they  will  not  see  beyond  it,  if 
their  instructors  do  ;  and  no  danger,  if  we  adopt  broad  methods 
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of  work  in  our  senior  college  year,  that  there  will  not  be  room 
enough  for  the  marking  of  distinctions  between  the  progress- 
ive and  unsuccessful  members  of  a  college  faculty. 

I  may  be  reminded,  in  this  connection,  that  there  is  no 
sharply  distinguishing  line  between  graduate  and  under- 
graduate work.  What  is  given  to  seniors  in  one  college  is 
offered  to  graduates  in  another.  The  freer  methods  of  grad- 
uate work,  too,  are  in  use  in  the  senior  year  of  many  colleges. 
But  there  is  always  this  essential  difference  in  American  col- 
leges— the  college  student  must  give  his  time  to  many 
subjects,  and  the  method  alone  is  advanced.  Moreover,  and 
this  is  too  often  forgotten,  the  university  work  implies  the 
preparation  he  is  getting  in  college.  It  may  safely  be  claimed 
that  however  the  courses  range  as  to  years,  in  our  under- 
graduate work,  the  total  of  four  years'  work  cannot  greatly 
vary  in  our  stronger  institutions.  Where,  as  in  McGill  Uni- 
versity, the  honor  courses  enable  a  strong  student  to  concen- 
trate in  his  work,  the  age  of  the  student,  and  what  that 
involves,  is  the  chief  factor  of  the  difference  between  graduate 
and  undergraduate  work.  But  the  age  involves  much.  It 
raises  the  question  of  maturity,  as  important  as  its  neglect  is 
general — and  it  implies  relationship  in  work  with  those  whose 
methods  and  aims  have  not  yet  been  lifted  by  the  constant 
intellectual  companionship  of  those  who  are  using  the  large 
liberty  of  the  university  in  independent  investigation  or 
original  research. 

This  element  of  companionship  in  graduate  work  is  one  of 
great  importance.  The  creation  of  an  atmosphere  of  inde- 
pendent scholarship  is  quite  impossible  in  the  college,  and 
perhaps  desirable  to  a  very  slight  degree.  Thorough  training, 
high  ideals,  broad  views  of  learning,  and  inspiration  are  the 
best  products  of  a  college  course,  and  all  these  may  be  gained 
best  perhaps  where  the  university  spirit  is  not  too  marked. 
But  the  spirit  of  graduate  work  should  be  an  advance  upon 
this,  and  can  no  more  be  cultivated  to  a  high  degree  in  a  com- 
munity where  a  number  of  advanced  students  is  very  small 
than  the  college  spirit  can  be  developed  in  a  school.     This 
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fact  is  itself  a  strong  argument  against  the  encouragement  to 
students  to  pursue  extensive  graduate  courses  in  small  col- 
leges, and  does  much  to  offset  the  influence  of  the  considera- 
tion that  many  will  always  prefer  to  remain  in  familiar  scenes, 
and  will  enjoy  advanced  work  far  more  if  carried  on  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  college  mother.  There  is  a  certain  step- 
fatherly  relation  on  the  part  of  the  university  that  is  far 
separated  from  the  spirit  of  Alma  Mater. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  points  already 
presented,  a  strong  plea  may  be  made  for  the  college  from  the 
fact,  already  stated,  that  we  are  passing  through  a  transitional 
era.  It  is  said,  and  with  justice,  that  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  when  the  universities  are  ready  to  adhere  to  university 
standards;  that  not  only  do  most  of  them  combine  the  college 
and  university  under  the  care  of  the  same  professors,  to  the 
detriment  of  both,  but  also,  and  with  far  more  serious  effect, 
they  admit  to  university  courses  men  who  have  never  enjoyed 
a  full  college  training.  Ambition  for  numbers  and  conse- 
quent advantages  is  evidently  influencing  many  of  our  great 
universities,  and  rendering  their  arguments  for  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  them  and  the  colleges  rather  less  forcible 
than  they  might  be  if  the  conditions  were  ideal.  The  present 
state  of  affairs  at  least  argues  for  considerable  modesty  in 
those  of  the  universities  that  proclaim  to  the  colleges  their 
duty  to  the  future.  But  that  apart,  may  it  not  be  argued 
forcibly,  that  as  the  present  condition  is  likely  to  last  for  years, 
there  will  be  a  temporary  gain,  at  least,  to  the  college  which 
assumes  to  work  in  both  spheres,  a  possibly  higher  respect 
for  it  in  the  community,  and  a  possible  judgment  of  it  in  the 
college  world  by  its  aspirations?  And  as  the  lines  of  demarca- 
tion grow  definite,  as  they  will,  will  not  the  chance  of  the 
higher  rank  be  with  the  institutions  which  have  kept  a  place 
for  graduate  work?  The  consideration  is  eminently  practical, 
and  is  it  not  forcible,  too,  if  the  college  chances  to  be  fairly 
endowed? 

We  may  be  sure  that  many  colleges  will  adopt  the  policy 
suggested — some  deliberately,  some  drifting  into  it,  or  along 
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with  it.  But  though  much  may  be  said  for  both  sides,  a  time 
of  transition  demands  of  the  unselfish  that  they  look  beyond, 
and  determine  their  course  by  that  which  promises  to  count 
most  for  the  larger  interest  of  mankind.  On  the  whole  the 
college  that  dares  look  past  the  next  twenty  years  will  find 
itself  in  easier  adjustment  with  what  is  sure  to  be  the  coming 
educational  policy  of  our  country.  The  world  judges,  after  a 
while,  by  actual  work,  and  if  the  college  gives  itself  singly  and 
earnestly  to  its  own  high  mission  it  will  escape  the  suspicion 
of  claiming  to  be  what  it  is  not,  and  will  maintain  more  fully 
its  own  self-respect.  It  will  have  the  satisfaction,  too,  of 
assisting  in  the  crusade  against  the  wasteful  policy  of  duplica- 
tion of  work,  which  every  part  of  our  educational  scheme 
illustrates. 

There  are  two  or  three  general  considerations  which  bear 
upon  all  the  arguments  thus  far  offered.  The  chief,  and  per- 
haps the  most  concrete,  of  these  is  the  enormous  cost  of 
worthy  graduate  work,  in  men  and  apparatus  and  books.  As 
much  time  is  required  for  the  direction  of  the  study  of  a  half 
dozen  graduates  as  will  suffice  for  fifty,  or  even  a  hundred 
undergraduates.  A  distinguished  professor  was  maintained 
by  one  of  our  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  a  single  student,  and 
at  the  most  he  never  had  a  half  dozen.  A  very  great  increase 
of  force  therefore  becomes  necessary,  and  the  quality  must 
keep  pace  with  the  quantity.  That  is,  any  extensive  graduate 
work  implies  a  large  faculty  of  specialists,  experts,  distin- 
guished scholars.  This  is  manifestly  beyond  the  resources  of 
many  institutions. 

The  increase  of  expensive  apparatus  must  keep  pace  with 
the  demands  of  these  investigators  in  science,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  large  collections  of  books,  such  as  are  unnecessary 
for  good  college  work,  is  indispensable.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  on  such  a  point.  A  few  years  since  a  college  was 
deemed  rich  if  it  controlled  funds  amounting  to  a  million  of 
dollars.  Now,  even  the  college  is  cramped  if  it  owns  no  more, 
and  the  amounts  expended  in  single  departments  of  our  larger 
universities  would  suffice  to  support  some  of  our  most  credit- 
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able  colleges,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  very  incomplete 
development  of  the  universities.  These  facts  enforce  all  that 
has  been  said  of  the  danger  to  the  small  college  which  under- 
takes extensive  graduate  work,  of  clouding  the  ideals  of 
students  and  of  introducing  pretense  into  a  realm  which,  of  all 
others,  should  be  most  free  from  it. 

Another  very  important  general  consideration  is  the  tend- 
ency to  neglect  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  work  where  both 
are  committed  to  the  same  instructor.  The  college  professor, 
as  a  rule,  thinks  that  his  time  is  fully  occupied  if  he  is  called 
upon  to  teach  ten  hours  a  week.  Probably  more  than  that 
falls  to  the  lot  of  most  in  the  smaller  colleges,  but  that  will 
represent  fairly  the  instructor's  estimate  of  full  work.  Read- 
ing and  correction  of  essays  and  examination  papers,  inter- 
views with  students  for  advice  and  direction,  and  such  reading 
and  study  as  may  sufifice  to  keep  one  abreast  of  the  demands 
of  a  class  are  supposed  to  fill  out  all  the  work  hours  of  a  busy 
life.  Most  of  our  best  and  most  diligent  instructors  have 
learned  that  independent  research,  study  which  shall  con- 
tribute to  knowledge  not  bearing  directly  on  the  classroom, 
must  be  carried  on  in  the  summer  vacation,  and  that,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  faculty,  is  the  one  justification  of  our 
long  vacations.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  these 
facts  touch  upon  a  possible  weakness  of  the  "Annex  System" 
in  our  colleges.  The  duplication  of  teaching  by  those  who  are 
supposed  to  have  full  work  in  a  college  suggests  thaj  the 
colleee  is  misled  in  its  estimate  of  a  fair  week's  labor  or  that 
the  instructor  is  overworked. 

Now  if  the  instructor  attempt  to  do  considerable  graduate 
work,  even  if  his  total  of  hours  be  not  increased,  the  greatly 
increased  demands  upon  him,  in  special  study,  discussions,  and 
direction  of  work,  will  lead,  almost  inevitably,  to  his  giving 
his  strength  to  the  graduates;  or  if  he  be  very  conscientious 
and  give  his  time  to  the  undergraduate,  the  older  student  will 
suffer.  He  indeed  may  repair  the  loss,  but  if  it  fall  on  the 
undergraduate  it  is  unspeakably  serious — and  Jie  is  likely  to 
be  the  sufferer. 
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May  it  not  also  be  fairly  urged  upon  the  college  that  its 
own  argument  to  the  schools  is  applicable  to  itself,  in  the 
hands  of  the  university?  Our  earnest  endeavor  has  been  to 
induce  the  schools  to  give  over  crossing  the  tracks  of  the 
college,  and  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  wisdom  of  this  as 
far  as  concerns  students  who  are  intending  to  enter  college. 
Then  if  the  college  is  to  draw  a  line  below,  why  not  be  as  care- 
ful  above? 

And  yet,  just  here,  we  see  that  a  strictly  logical  analysis  is 
impossible.  As  was  intimated  in  the  beginning,  we  are  not 
dealing  with  exact  quantities.  The  line  between  school  and 
college  can  never  be  made  distinct,  because  some  schools  must 
aim  to  carry  on  the  studies  of  the  greater  number  who  can 
never  go  to  college.  Is  it  not  equally  true  that  the  college 
may  have  a  mission  to  some  who  are  not  intending  to  pursue 
highly  specialized  courses,  but  who  desire  another  year,  per- 
haps, of  general  study?  The  inexactness  of  our  material  has 
been  shown,  too,  in  the  uncertain  boundaries  of  graduate  and 
undergraduate  work — and  it  may  be  added  that  though  most 
college  departments  are  fully  occupied,  some  are  exceptionally 
equipped  and  have  leisure  for  advanced  instruction.  And 
though  most  are  benefited  by  a  change  of  college  residence, 
after  four  years,  yet  some  will  accomplish  more  in  their  old 
home,  and  will  be  better  cared  for  there,  owing  to  various  con- 
siderations of  age,  mental  maturity,  and  need  of  more  training 
for  special  study.  While,  therefore,  the  foregoing  arguments 
seem  conclusive  against  any  effort  on  the  part  of  our  colleges  to 
offer  extensive  advanced  study,  may  they  not  consist  with  a 
small  amount  of  such  work?  In  other  words,  does  exact  logi- 
cal reasoning  serve  here  to  meet  all  the  facts  of  the  case? 
Life  is  constantly  setting  us  problems  which  are  solvable  both 
by  vigorous  mental  processes  and  by  a  more  generous  logic  of 
facts ;  and  the  processes,  both  correct,  give  different  answers. 
What,  then,  may  be  said  in  limitation  of  the  conclusion  to 
which  a  strictly  logical  analysis  of  the  premises  reduces  us? 

Fundamentally,  we  should  distinguish  between  the  graduate 
study  which  aims  at  advanced  scholarship  in  a  special  branch 
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of  research,  and  that  which  is  directed  simply  to  the  obtaining 
of  more  liberal  learning — between  what  may  be  called  profes- 
sional study,  whether  for  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  or  the  teacher's 
chair,  and  what  contributes  only  to  the  broadening  of  general 
culture,  without  pretense  of  original  research.  There  is  dan- 
ger, just  now,  that  we  shall  be  too  much  dominated  by  the 
Ph.  D.  degree,  and  that  all  study  which  does  not  attain  to  that 
shall  be  regarded  as  of  minor  account.  Now  that  very  worthy 
degree  stands,  legitimately,  for  special  training,  for  careful, 
thorough  research  in  one  or  two  subjects,  and  it  generally 
guarantees  scholarship,  in  this  sense,  notwithstanding  the 
deplorable  laxness  with  which  it  is  offered  by  some  colleges, 
and  even  given  honoris  causa  (alas!  for  this  abuse  of  the 
phrase). 

But  the  Ph.  D.  degree  is  worthy  of  high  respect  precisely 
because  it  is  understood  to  attest  this  kind  of  research.  It  is 
not  meant  to  guarantee  broad  scholarship,  though  that  may 
accompany  it,  nor  does  its  possession  prove  that  the  study 
which  gained  it  contributed  in  any  considerable  degree  to 
general  education.  This  fact  is  evident  enough  to  all  who  are 
familiar  with  theses  offered  for  the  doctor's  degree.  I  choose 
three  or  four  which  chance  to  be  before  me :  Zur  guttiiral- 
frage  tin  Gotischen ;  De  Heroidum  Ovidii  Codice  Planudes  ; 
The  English  Future,  its  origin  and  development ;  The 
Tragedy  Rhesus.  These  are  just  what  they  should  be — thor- 
ough, minute,  microscopical  investigations  of  the  themes  sug- 
gested— and  everyone  of  scholarly  spirit  can  understand  the 
enthusiasm  awakened  by  such  research.  Not  too  much  can  be 
said  in  praise  of  this  kind  of  study,  but  it  by  no  means  satis- 
fies the  ideals  of  education,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
The  tendency,  then,  to  absorb  all  degrees  for  advanced  study 
in  the  Ph.  D.  should  be  resisted.  The  "Second  Degree  in 
Artsl'  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  should  be  kept  to  its  old 
significance,  though  under  better  and  stricter  conditions  than 
prevailed  formerly.  It  should  stand  for  a  year  of  advanced 
study  (or  for  two  years  of  non-resident  study),  devoted  to 
more   general   acquisition,   and    emphasizing    the   educational 
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values  which  the  Ph.   D.  degree  may    cover,  but    does    not 
attest. 

Should  not  our  colleges  encourage  general,  as  well  as  special, 
scholarship?  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  lead  our  students  whose 
tastes  and  aspirations  are  toward  general  culture,  into  broader 
views,  and  more  scholarly,  of  the  domains  of  knowledge  which 
will  minister  to  their  ambitions?  Is  it  desirable  or  right  to 
measure  all  scholarship  by  the  requirements  fitted  to  guarantee 
special  and  professional  research?  The  present  tendency  has 
done  much  to  raise  the  ideals  of  scholarship,  on  the  one  side, 
but  it  carries  with  it  the  danger  of  a  pedantic,  pedagogical 
view  of  knowledge,  and  practically  tends,  in  many  cases,  to 
drive  out  of  scholarly  work  those  whose  tastes  and  inclinations 
would  carry  them  into  it  if  it  were  presented  as  a  living  whole 
instead  of  an  anatomically  labeled  skeleton. 

The  Master's  degree  should  be  given  for  scholarly  work  only, 
but  for  liberal,  rather  than  professional,  learning.  It  should 
attest  a  continuance  of  the  work  of  the  first  degree  in  arts, 
narrowed  now  to  one  or  two  subjects,  and  pursued  with  no 
higher  purpose  (if  there  can  be  higher)  than  the  improvement 
of  one's  general  education. 

It  is  a  fair  question,  then,  whether  a  well-equipped  college 
may  not  wisely  offer  a  single  year  of  such  work,  although  it 
finds  it  unwise  to  attempt  the  more  highly  specialized  forms 
of  research. 

That  there  is  a  call  on  the  part  of  students  for  this  oppor- 
tunity there  can  be  no  doubt.  Should  it  be  resisted?  The 
arguments  already  presented  against  the  longer  residence  than 
four  years  in  the  smaller  college  have  weight  here,  of  course, 
but  since  a  single  year  of  advanced  study  is  now  the  point  at 
issue,  it  may  be  added  that  there  is  always  a  considerable  loss 
involved  in  a  change,  and  in  readjustment  to  new  conditions, 
and  that  this  may  be  serious  when  the  total  time  is  limited  to 
a  year.  However,  even  then,  if  the  student  be  mature  and 
zealous,  the  compensating  advantages  already  discussed  would 
throw  the  weight  of  the  argument  toward  the  university. 
Probably  most  should   be  advised   to   go  there. 
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There  will  yet  be  a  considerable  number  who  will  not  go 
elsewhere,  and  who  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  continuing  in 
their  old  college  home.  Some  will  gain  more  in  the  counsel 
of  an  already  known,  capable,  and  interested  instructor.  With 
some  it  will  be  the  choice  of  the  home  college  or  nothing. 
And  some,  owing  to  the  courses  of  study  chosen  in  the  senior 
year,  will  be  far  better  prepared  for  university  study  by  the  use 
of  a  full  year  of  general  study  in  the  old  college.  In  other 
words,  no  rigid  law  can  be  laid  down  for  all ;  and  if  the  demand 
is  to  continue,  the  interests  of  scholarship  will  be  promoted  if 
our  well-equipped  colleges  meet  it. 

Nor  can  the  strong  argument  already  offered,  that  large 
libraries  and  extensive  supplies  of  apparatus  are  essential  to 
very  advanced  study,  be  regarded  as  conclusive  against  the 
offer  of  this  single  year.  The  arguments  drawn  from  the  size 
of  libraries  involves  a  vast  deal  of  superstition.  Whether  a 
library  of  one  hundred  thousand  volumes  is  worth  ten  times 
that  of  ten  thousand  volumes,  depends  on  considerations  that 
are  not  numerical.  The  "advanced  student"  of  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  years  of  age  will  find  his  time  well  occupied  in  a 
well-selected  library  of  twenty-five  thousand  volumes,  espe- 
cially if  the  college  is  willing  to  expend  a  part  of  its  income 
with  view  to  his  necessities.  Moreover,  many  of  our  colleges 
are  within  easy  reach  of  the  great  State  libraries,  like  that  at 
Albany,  and  of  the  large  collections  of  books  gathered  in  such 
centers  as  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more. Naturally,  if  a  college  have  not  the  resources  it  should 
not  offer  the  work.  It  should  have  no  room  for  shams.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  ought  by  this  time  to  have  learned  that  the 
profit  and  knowledge  of  a  student  are  not  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  references  he  can  collate. 

Given,  then,  a  good  library,  and  one  or  more  well-equipped 
departments  of  science,  and  some  leisure  on  the  part  of  a 
zealous  and  scholarly  professor,  and  there  would  seem  to  be 
good  reason  for  our  better  colleges  offering  a  year  of  general, 
advanced  study,  leading  to  the  Master's  degree,  or  to  no 
degree  at  all. 
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The  duty  of  a  college  to  graduate  work  does  not  end  here, 
even  if  this  should  be  the  general  limit  of  its  direct  opportuni- 
ties  for  it.  It  should  encourage  its  students  to  pursue  their 
studies,  and  make  it  possible  for  them  to  do  so,  by  the  ofTer  of 
fellowships.  That  the  duty  of  encouragement  is  not  neglected 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  larger  number  of  those  study- 
ing at  our  large  universities  are  from  other  localities.  But  the 
support  of  such  learning  has  been  undertaken  to  a  very  limited 
degree.  A  college  might  well  offer  a  variety  of  fellowships, 
some  for  a  single  year  under  its  own  direction,  others  including 
with  this  two  years  at  an  approved  university,  and  others 
unrestricted  as  to  residence  in  Europe  or  America,  but  calling 
for  an  approval,  in  every  case,  by  the  faculty  of  the  college,  of 
the  plan  of  the  successful  competitor  for  the  fellowship.  It 
might  even  be  possible  for  some  of  the  large  universities  to 
hold  fellowships  open  to  the  graduates  of  specified  colleges. 

Still  another  plan  might  be  considered,  but  it  involves  large 
endowments.  A  few  fellowships  might  be  offered  providing 
for  three  years  of  study  at  one  or  more  of  the  leading  univer- 
sities of  America  or  Europe,  and  an  additional  two  years  of 
independent  study,  with  the  provision  of  a  definite,  small 
amount  of  teaching,  or  lecturing,  at  the  college  providing  the 
fellowships.  At  some  of  our  colleges  the  provision  of  an  inde- 
pendent house  for  the  fellows  would  be  a  means  promising  a 
large  influence  for  scholarship.  If  even  more  years  of  the  use 
of  the  fellowship  could  be  given,  on  approval  of  the  faculty, 
there  would  be  ground  for  hope  for  the  results  which  the  Eng- 
lish system  yields  to  science  and  literature.  Even  a  moderately 
endowed  college,  situated  near  some  great  center,  might  thus 
provide  an  excellent  support  for  the  labor  of  a  genuine  scholar. 
The  calm  of  the  college  town  still  has  its  charm  for  the 
scholar;  and  the  philosopher,  or  historian,  or  scientific  investi- 
gator, as  well  as  the  poet,  may  utter  his  message  from  a  well- 
filled  mind  and  heart. 

James  M.  Taylor 

Vassar  College, 

poughkeepsie,  n.  y. 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  TEN 

FROM  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW  OF  THE  COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

The  importance  of  the  series  of  documents  embraced  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  no  one  is  likely  to  deny.  It 
is  plainly  one's  duty,  in  considering  them,  to  avoid  all  fulsome 
and  uncritical  praise.  They  indicate  that  we  now  face  a  crisis 
in  our  educational  history;  it  can  be  met,  if  after  an  unquali- 
fied recognition  of  present  defects  we  reach  agreement  as  to 
the  essentials  on  which  future  attainments  can  be  based.  To 
some  there  may  be  something  strange  in  the  unanimity  with 
which  the  Report  condemns  our  present  methods  of  instruc- 
tion ;  they  are  disavowed  both  in  those  subjects  that  have  been 
taught  for  generations,  and  in  the  newer  topics  whose  claims, 
advanced  in  haphazard  fashion,  have  never  yet  been  properly 
adjusted.  But  surely,  unless  the  evils  portrayed  admitted  of 
radical  remedy,  no  such  merciless  exposure  of  present  defects 
would  have  been  attempted.  Heroic  treatment  was  called  for, 
and  if  the  last  decade  of  the  century  should  inaugurate  a  more 
rational  method  of  instruction,  if  the  fetish  blindly  worshiped 
in  the  past  were  to  disappear,  then  the  suspense  and  agony 
and  discontent  out  of  which  the  better  order  of  things  is  to 
grow  had  their  place  in  the  history  of  progressive  educational 
work.  But  if  this  is  to  be  attained,  there  must  be  open  and 
unbiased  criticism  of  the  whole  series  of  reports,  collectively 
and  individually;  it  would  be  a  crime  against  the  advancement 
of  education  if  one  were  to  suppress  his  innermost  convic- 
tions. Honest  criticism,  if  it  be  constructive,  can  but  benefit 
the  issue.  Nor  would  it  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  those 
connected  with  the  framing  of  the  general  Report,  or  of  any 
single  Report,  should  feel  themselves  bound  because  of  such 
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participation  to  abstain  from  criticism  of  the  general  result. 
For  to  them  in  particular  each  separate  Report  must  assume 
new  relations,  as  it  now  appears  grouped  with  its  associate 
Reports  or  condensed  in  the  summarized  juxtaposition  of  the 
main  Report.  Speaking  then  in  a  purely  objective  spirit,  I 
am  impelled  to  say  that  the  subsidiary  reports  will  prove  to 
have  the  more  permanent  value.  In  them  is  heaped  up  the 
great  mass  of  theoretical  and  practical  information  from  which 
the  secondary  school  system  may  be  remodeled ;  the  co- 
ordinating and  correlating  processes,  undertaken  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten  and  applied  tentatively  in  their  four  tables  of 
school  schedules,  betray  clearly  the  diversity  of  opinions 
among  these  leading  educators.  Many  an  experienced  teacher 
could  now  arrange  from  the  given  material  a  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion, in  no  respect  more  difficult,  and  in  several  respects  more 
logically  consecutive;  one  that  would  be  quite  as  thorough  and 
at  several  points  not  so  barren.  If  the  present  movement  is 
to  be  fruitful,  let  these  new  programmes  be  considered  as  the 
minimum  of  attainment.  In  fact,  it  was,  we  may  assume,  the 
purpose  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  to  offer  what  no  high  school 
could  hereafter  conscientiously  curtail ;  even  the  first  year's 
work  of  the  four-year  scheme,  considered  in  some  quarters  too 
decided  an  advance  on  the  grammar  schools,  will  a  few  years 
hence,  when  the  latter  attain  greater  eflficiency,  seem  devoid 
of  unusual  difficulty. 

For  the  private  schools  of  the  country,  whose  standpoint  the 
present  paper  was  to  present,  the  main  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee clearly  defines  the  minimum  of  attainment ;  the  need  of 
considerable  advance  beyond  these  modest  requirements  seems 
tacitly  implied.  These  schools  should  lead  in  the  introduction 
of  an  improved  and  rational  system  of  education,  based  on  the 
expert  professional  opinions  of  the  reports.  From  the  anom- 
alous position  that  the  private  school  holds  in  our  educa- 
tional scheme  it  can  be  redeemed,  if  those  who  direct  its  work 
take  the  highest  possible  ground  as  to  its  mission.  Whether 
it  be  established  in  a  community  that  possesses  a  high  school 
or  an  endowed  academy,  or  aim  to  replace  these,  where  no 
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provision   for  advanced   secondary   education   exists,  In   each 
case  the  private  school  is  to  be  a  select  school ;  not  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  to  select   its  pupils  from  some  class  of  society,  to 
which  it  in  turn  is  but  an  adjunct.     Such  institutions,  fostered 
by  other  than  educational  considerations,  cannot  be,  educa- 
tionally speaking,  worthy  of  consideration.     The  private  school 
is  to  be  select  in  that  it  gives  to  a  liberally  paying  constituency 
the  best  teachers  attainable,  an  earnest  devotion  to  the  needs 
and  bent  of  each  pupil,  and  an  intelligent  consideration  of  all 
relevant  educational  questions.     Offering  less  than  this,  it  for- 
feits its  right  to  existence,  and  ought  to  lose  irrevocably  the 
support  of  those  who  expect  that  under  exceptional  conditions 
exceptional  results  may  be  attained.     The  head  of  a  private 
school  is  privileged  to  become,  if  he  possess  the  mental  force,  a 
pioneer  in  progressive  educational  work;  he  is  not  obliged  to 
overcome  the  conservatism,  the  cry  for  economy,  so  character- 
istic of  boards  of  trustees  and  short-sighted  communities;  he 
has  but  one  factor  to  consider,  if  he  is  convinced  of  the  value 
of  a  proposed  innovation — he  must  be  prepared  to  accept  the 
consequences  attendant  upon  partial  success  or  failure.     It  will 
probably  be  found  that  the  best  private  schools  conducted  on 
the  lines  indicated  have  already  assumed  toward  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten  an  attitude  corresponding  to  the  privi- 
leged position  here  claimed  for  them.     Not  that  the  thought- 
ful teacher  will  accept  without  modification  what  the  Com- 
mittees have  formulated;  there  is  no  greater  tribute  to  the 
value  of  their  deliberations  than  critical  examination  of  their 
conclusions,  and  dissent,  if  need   be,  from   any  incongruities 
that  may  appear. 

Welcome  above  all  are  the  exact  descriptions  of  method 
which  the  leaders  of  scientific  thought  have  furnished ;  they 
clearly  define  what  is  to  be  the  nature  of  the  observational 
habit  that  the  secondary  schools  must  develop,  if  college  and 
university  are  in  turn  to  accomplish  the  sound  work  they  aim 
at.  A  guarantee  of  the  soundness  of  their  propositions  we  find 
in  the  fact  that  their  demands  agree  substantially,  though  not 
undeviatingly,  with  those  that  German  secondary  schools  are 
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prepared  to  meet.     In  questions  of  methods  of  instruction  as 
much  as  in  those  of  scope,  the  present  reports  have  probably 
destroyed  the  preposterous  claims  of  our  educational  superi- 
ority, claims  which  are  always  convenient  tools  to   impede 
reforms.     Schools  and  colleges  have  rested  too  long  under  the 
ban  of  methods  that  may  have  been  adequate  fifty  years  ago, 
but  have  no  value  now.     Foremost  among  these  errors  is  the 
belief  that  a  four  years'  secondary  school  course  will  develop 
the  callow  grammar  school  graduate  into  a  competent  college 
student.     Public  high  schools,  that  depend  on  local  taxation, 
may  still  need  to  wrestle  with  the  all  but  impossible  four  years' 
problem,  but  the  general  report  and  the  decisive  utterances 
of  the  special  reports  clearly  point  to  the  need  of  a  high  school 
course  of  five  or  six  years'  duration,  the  enlargement  to  be 
gained  by  the  absorption  of  the  last  year  or  two  of  the  gram- 
mar schools.     What  is  the  inference  then,  for  private  schools? 
A  radical  change  is  called  for;  the  broader  and  more  careful 
intellectual  preparation  that  is  expected  of  them  must  lead 
them  to  spurn  every  method  that  leads  to  hurried,  undigested 
work.     The  present  complement  of  secondary  studies  cannot 
be   properly  carried   out  within    four  years;    why  then   per- 
petuate the  superficial  work  now  offered,  instead  of  demand- 
ing  a   longer   preparation   period   and    educating  the   public 
to  a  recognition    of    its   necessity?     The    constituency  of  a 
private  school  may  justly  demand,  beside  the  best  teaching 
force  attainable,   the   development  of   a  consistent  and  con- 
tinuous course  of  study;  for  harmoniousness  and  continuity 
of  intellectual  development  are  an  economy  in  effort  and  in 
time.     Heads  of  private  schools  who  accept  no  pupils  below 
twelve  or  fourteen  complain  with  a  very  poor  grace  of   the 
wretched   mental  equipment   their  pupils    display  on   enter- 
ing;   it    is    their  duty   to    create    conditions    of    uniformly 
graded  work  from  the  primary  school  to   the   college.     The 
wastefulness  of  our  present  complex  system  (primary,  gram- 
mar, high   school,  college,  professional    school,   or  university) 
is  generally   admitted.     Below   the  college,  at  any  rate,  there 
should  be  one  continuous  system;  if  the  general  public,  unap- 
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preciative  of  the  value  of  excellent  training,  is  not  yet  ready 
to  meet  the  greater  outlay  involved,  it  is  for  the  private 
schools  to  demonstrate  in  practice  the  correctness  of  this 
theory;  it  is  only  by  reorganization  on  the  basis  of  a  uniformly 
developed  course  from  primary  work  onward  that  the  maximum 
demands  of  the  conferences  are  attainable.  The  breadth  of 
work  that  is  possible  under  these  new  conditions  will  render 
one  demand  of  the  general  Report  unnecessary — the  demand 
for  a  large  number  of  weekly  recitations  in  each  of  the  subjects 
taught.  It  may  freely  be  conceded  that  in  a  limited  four 
years'  course  there  might  be  a  dissipation  of  the  pupil's  ener- 
gies, if  he  were  forced  to  take  up  seven  or  eight  distinct  topics 
of  study  under  the  departmental  system;  but  this  does  not 
apply  with  equal  force  in  a  continuous  system.  Concentration 
upon  a  very  limited  number  of  subjects  is  not  an  unmixed 
benefit  in  a  process  of  liberalizing  education;  its  value  is 
undeniable,  where  studies  are  to  be  carried  through  at  a  high 
pressure,  where  the  shadow  of  the  coming  examination  con- 
stantly looms  up,  but  it  is  a  bar  to  proper  mental  assimilation. 
Let  one  example  suffice:  under  the  same  teaching  plane 
geometry  completed  with  five  recitations  per  week  in  one  year 
is  inferior  in  educational  value  to  the  same  study  with  two 
and  a  half  recitations  per  week  spread  over  two  years  (three 
hours  in  the  first  year;  two  hours,  second  year).  A  study  of 
German  school  programmes  indicates  similar  convictions,  and 
the  conference  report  on  history  (p.  171)  is  emphatically  of  the 
same  opinion.  It  is  helpful  that  the  Committee  of  Ten  has 
broken  with  the  convenient  assignment  of  five  hours  per  week, 
and  has  substituted  many  four-hour  courses;  it  might  have 
gone  further.  The  History  Conference,  whose  report  repre- 
sents most  thoughtful  work,  claims  but  three  hours  per  week, 
while  it  demands  the  continued  pursuit  of  the  study  through 
eight  years.  Would  that  this  demand  for  continuity  had 
been  maintained  with  more  rigor  by  the  Committee  of  Ten! 
Grave  doubts  too  may  be  entertained  of  the  conclusions  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten  on  time  allotment.  Everyone  admits 
that  "every  subject  that  is  to  provide  a  substantial   mental 
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training  must  have  a  time  allotment  sufficient  to  produce  that 
fruit"  (p.  43),  but  it  does  not  follow  that  "approximate  equiva- 
lence in  seriousness,  dignity,  and  efficacy  of  the  subject 
demands  approximately  equal  time  allotments."  It  is  left 
out  of  sight  that  some  subjects,  not  far  removed  from  the 
pupil's  experience  in  language  and  thought — e.  g.,  German — 
can  furnish  in  less  time  as  substantial  mental  training  as  others, 
like  Greek,  that  require  far  more  time  because  of  the  difficulties 
of  acquisition  that  are  everywhere  apparent.  In  German  and 
French  a  greater  intensity  in  work  can  be  attained  by  limiting 
the  number  of  recitations  per  week  to  three ;  and  the  economy 
in  time  thus  secured  would  have  prevented  the  unfortunate 
omission  for  one  or  two  years  of  subjects  that  absolutely  require 
continuity.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  history  courses.  One 
would  suppose  that  here,  if  anywhere,  the  Committee  of  Ten 
would  have  been  most  insistent;  the  shortcomings  of  college 
and  university  men  in  this  particular  study  are  matters  of 
general  and  painful  experience,  and  are  of  course,  largely, 
though  not  entirely,  due  to  inadequate  training  in  our  second- 
ary schools.  This  is  probably  the  weakest  point  in  our  whole 
system  of  higher  education,  and  its  evils  have  been  aggra- 
vated, rather  than  ameliorated,  by  the  tendency  to  stimulate 
to  original  investigation  men  who  lack  the  fundamental  knowl- 
edge of  historical  facts  and  the  ability  to  correlate  them. 
Everywhere,  in  the  utterances  of  public  men,  in  the  press, 
this  cardinal  defect  in  our  educational  system  is  revealed ; 
strange  that  the  seriousness  of  the  matter  has  not  been  more 
fully  appreciated  in  the  general  report. 

To  anyone  who  realizes  the  wretched  condition  of  our 
history  work  it  seems  unfortunate  that  the  History  report, 
admirable  in  so  many  respects,  should  have  admitted  into  its 
recommendations  the  ignis  fatuus  of  original  research  (in 
secondary  schools!).  Section  33  of  the  History  report  (p.  195) 
is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  topic  method,  or  rather,  of 
the  "intensive  study"  of  history;  a  most  unfortunate  term,  it 
would  seem.  What  is  here  outlined  is  substantially  the  same 
work   that   passes  in   certain  parts  of  the   country   under  the 
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more  imposing  name  of  "Seminar-work."  This  is  distinctly 
not  the  proper  work  for  secondary  schools ;  if  properly  car- 
ried out,  it  would  make  inordinate  demands  on  the  pupils' 
time;  and  when  carried  out  improperly  and  mechanically, 
it  adds  a  new  element  of  pretentiousness  to  our  work.  The 
method,  as  outlined  in  section  33,  is  not  in  use  in  German 
schools  of  a  corresponding  grade  ;  the  original  historical  sources 
are,  it  is  true,  often  read  in  Germany  to  illuminate  the  spirit 
of  a  period,  not,  however,  to  become  the  basis  of  the  students' 
independent  research.  The  experience  of  the  classroom  con- 
demns this  method  as  wasteful,  if  results  are  compared  with 
the  effort  expended.  It  cannot  be  urged  too  forcibly  that  the 
secondary  system  marks  the  period  of  acquisition,  and  is  pre- 
liminary to  the  period  of  critical  discrimination.  It  is  nothing 
short  of  self-deception  to  read  in  this  same  paragraph  that  the 
assigning  of  topics  "gives  to  the  pupil  the  agreeable  sense  of 
a  separate  and  independent  piece  of  investigation"  (p.  197), 
nor  should  such  a  theory  as  this  be  advanced  that  "the  topical 
method  in  well-advanced  courses  may  very  sensibly  relieve 
the  teacher  from  the  necessity  of  minute  investigation  of  the 
whole  ground  for  himself"  (p.  195).  The  bare  suggestion  of 
substituting  a  youth's  crude  deductions  for  the  mature  work 
that  should  be  demanded  of  the  teacher  is  fraught  with  appall- 
ing danger  to  all  sincere  work;  this  is  university  investigation 
diluted  to  the  capacity  of  the  infant  mind.  What  is  needed, 
is  good,  honest,  homely  work;  let  us  not  substitute  amateurish 
jugglery.  The  very  excellence  of  the  History  Report  at 
almost  every  other  point  made  it  imperative  to  call  attention 
to  this,  its  most  notable  defect.  Despite  its  shortcomings  one 
is  tempted  to  say:  grates persolvere  dignas  non  opts  est  nostra. 
A  careful  survey  of  the  methods  of  instruction  suggested  in 
the  various  reports  brings  into  prominence  this  strange  feature 
that  more  than  once  a  highly  important  educational  fact,  bear- 
ing specifically  on  one  subject,  finds  its  expression  not  in  the 
report  on  that  subject,  but  quite  incidentally,  and  hence  all  the 
more  forcibly,  in  another  report.  Thus,  trenchant  criticism  has 
been  passed  in  recent  years  on  the  strangeness  of  diction  and 
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idiom  in  the  pupils'  translations  from  Latin  and  Greek  texts 
into  English ;  the  need  of  great  care  in  written  and  oral  trans- 
lations is  therefore  strongly  urged  by  both  Latin  and  Greek 
conferences,  and  they  insist  on  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
standard,  the  rejection  by  the  colleges  of  crude  versions.  But 
it  is  left  out  of  consideration  that  most  of  the  severe  criticism 
was  leveled  against  sight-translation,  in  which  the  student  is 
compelled  to  contend  primarily  with  the  difficulties  of  an  unfa- 
miliar text  in  a  foreign  tongue.  We  may  therefore  rejoice 
that  the  English  Conference,  strenuous  in  its  demands  for 
careful  and  constant  English  work,  has  declared  that  "vague- 
ness and  absurdity  in  such  translations  often  result  from  ignor- 
ance of  the  foreign  language  rather  than  from  incompetent 
knowledge  of  one's  mother  tongue,"  etc.,  etc.  (p.  94).  Since 
good  English  pre-supposes  a  clear  insight  into  the  thought 
that  is  to  be  expressed,  it  is  natural  that  limiting  conditions 
like  these  just  mentioned  require  consideration.  Altogether, 
the  report  of  the  English  Conference  points  most  forcibly 
to  the  needs  of  continuous  and  consciously  directed  edu- 
cational effort.  The  schedule  it  proposes  is  not  attainable, 
if  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools  are  irresponsible  to 
each  other.  The  same  instructor  who  reads  Milton  and 
Shakspere  with  his  oldest  students  ought  to  help  in  determin- 
ing the  choice  of  literature  in  the  earliest  stages  of  primary 
work.  The  Conference  fully  recognizes  this  fact  in  the  impor- 
tance it  attaches  at  all  stages  of  the  work  to  "the  avoidance  of 
bad  models,  and  the  choice  of  good  models"  (p.  87).  It  may 
here  be  urged  that  the  intelligent  teacher  will  be  amply  repaid 
in  his  search  for  good  reading  material  by  the  obvious  growth 
in  taste  that  such  selections  foster  in  the  young;  valuable 
and  thoroughly  interesting  literary  material  can  be  found 
to  suit  every  stage  from  the  age  of  eight  years  upward.  It  is 
a  notable  achievement  of  the  English  conference  to  have 
pointed  out  this  goal;  pp.  89  and  90  of  its  report  are  worthy 
of  the  closest  study,  especially  the  statements  on  the  forma- 
tion of  correct  habits  of  reading  and  of  thought. 

The  suggestiveness,  the  wise  moderation,  the  educational 
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adjustment  in  most  of  these  reports  is  a  feature  that  strikes 
the  reader  most  forcibly,  and  it  is  therefore  subject  for  regret 
that  the  report  of  the  geography  Conference  should  be  wanting 
in  the  qualities  so  characteristic  of  the  other  reports.  Despite 
the  reference  to  this  matter  in  the  main  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ten,  the  differences  of  opinion  between  the  majority  and 
minority  reports  in  geography  are  fundamental;  but  beyond 
this,  the  various  sections  of  the  majority  report  are  not  per- 
vaded by  a  unifying  spirit ;  they  do  not  represent  a  thoroughly 
congruous  development,  but  rather  have  the  semblance  of  un- 
related schemes  that  lack  the  organizer's  hand.  So  much  even 
a  layman  in  the  matter  can  recognize ;  the  importance  of  the 
subject  would  seem  to  call  for  consideration  in  a  special  article. 
Complete  and  unquestioning  absorption  into  school  plans  of 
all  the  recommendations  of  the  conferences  would  not  bear 
testimony  to  the  value  of  these  reports.  Their  real  value  to 
the  private  school  is  this:  the  thoughtful  teacher  is  compelled 
to  measure  critically  in  every  branch  his  own  methods,  as  he 
notes  their  divergence  from  these  definitely  formulated  opin- 
ions on  the  importance  and  sequence  of  topics.  In  the  cur- 
rent criticisms  of  the  Reports  it  has  been  observed  that  all  true 
students  of  educational  questions  have  cordially  welcomed 
them  ;  conceding  various  imperfections,  they  agree  in  consider- 
ing these  flaws  quite  subordinate.  The  words  of  condemna- 
tion seem  to  fall  mainly  from  the  lips  of  those  who  see  their 
work  threatened  with  disturbance  by  the  need  of  adaptation 
to  new  conditions.  Readiness  to  yield  to  convincing  argu- 
ments is  one  of  the  signs  of  mental  alertness ;  at  the  hands  of 
progressive  teachers  the  acceptance  of  the  many  excellent 
features  of  these  reports  may  be  considered  assured. 

Julius  Sachs 

New  York 

The  history  of  the  formation  and  work  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  is  described  in 
the  issues  of  the  Educational  Revikw  for  October,  1891,  September  and  Decem- 
ber, 1892,  January,  February,  June,  November,  and  December,  1893. 

Previous  articles  discussing  the  report  are  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  (January,  1894). 
President  Charles  W.  Eliot  (February,  1894),  President  Charles  De  Garmo  and 
Principal  C.  F.  P.  Bancroft  (Marcli,  1894),  President  John  E.  Bradley  and  Mr. 
John  S.  Clark  (April,  1894)  and  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker  (May,  1S94). 


VIII 
DISCUSSIONS 

THE  PUEBLO  PLAN  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TEACHING 

To  the  Editor  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  Review  : 

May  we  not  have  a  few  more  words  from  Superintendent  Search  of 
Pueblo?  We  are  very  grateful  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  give  us  a 
clear  idea  of  a  most  highly  interesting  experiment  in  giving  individual 
instruction  in  a  large  school.  It  would  seem  that  what  we  have  thought 
impossible  has  been  done.  No  one  article,  however,  could  satisfy  all  our 
eagerness  to  understand,  and  if  questions  are  now  in  order,  I  would  like  to 
ask  just  how  it  has  been  made  possible  that  "Each  individual  actually  and 
absolutely  recites  every  chapter  and  line  of  his  Latin,  every  section  of  his 
other  studies,  and  passes  his  examination  in  the  most  thorough  manner." 
Does  this  mean  a  written  examination  or  recitation.'  Does  the  "artist 
teacher,"  who  has  been  through  the  day  inspiring  and  assisting  "  one  hun- 
dred individual  workers,"  spend  the  night  in  perusing  and  marking  their 
written  manuscript  ?  If  the  recitation  is  not  written  but  oral,  when  and 
how  is  it  conducted  ?  for  we  are  told  that  there  are  "  no  class  recitations." 
We  need  and  desire  to  understand. 

Respectfully, 

Girls  High  School,  Maria  H.  Blanding. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I  am  gratified  indeed  by  this  and  a  hundred  other  evidences 
of  widespread  interest  in  our  methods  of  work  at  Pueblo.  I 
will  answer  the  questions  asked,  but  I  do  not  wish  this  brief 
statement  to  stand  by  itself.  The  reader  should  also  see  my 
detailed  article  in  the  EDUCATIONAL  Review  of  February 
last.  The  points  to  which  reference  is  made  touch  but  one  of 
many  elements  in  the  plan  of  work. 

The  statement  quoted — "  Each  individual  actually  recites 
every  chapter  and  line  of  his  Latin,  every  section  of  his  other 
studies,  and  passes  his  examination  in  the  most  thorough 
manner  " — is  true.  Therein  lies  one  of  the  great  advantages 
over  the  class  method.  The  examination  is  sometimes  written 
and  sometimes  oral ;  the  recitation  is  almost  always  oral.  Both 
fit  the  individual,  and  therefore  are  more  specific  and  efficacious 
than  the  class  method.  There  is  no  sitting  passively  awaiting 
one's  turn,  after  the  manner  of  men  in  an  overfull  barber  shop. 
The  activity  of  one  pupil  in  recitation  never  interferes  with 
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the  continuous  advance  work  of  all  others  in  the  room.  This 
means  the  abolition  of  "  dead  time,"  which  almost  always  is 
present  in  the  class  recitation,  and  which,  when  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  exercises  in  the  day,  is  an  enormous  loss. 

The  reference  in  my  article  to  one  "  artist  teacher  "  inspir- 
ing and  assisting  "  one  hundred  individual  workers  "  was  made 
to  show  that  the  work  in  these  schools  does  not  proceed  under 
ideal  circumstances,  and  therefore  is  entirely  practicable  under 
any  conditions  of  life  and  energy.  This  teacher  does  not 
"  spend  the  night  in  perusing  and  marking  their  written  manu- 
script." All  work  of  this  kind  is  done  at  the  time  of  the 
pupil's  qualification,  excepting  in  special  cases.  The  spirit  of 
the  school  is  to  discourage  ^post-mortem  work  of  the  character 
mentioned.  The  teacher's  energy  is  required  in  general  advance 
preparation,  and  specifically  at  the  time  of  the  pupil's  need. 

The  method  of  an  individual  recitation  is  difficult  to  describe 
briefly  ;  for  it  differs  as  greatly  as  do  individual  teachers,  and 
sometimes  according  to  the  needs  of  the  particular  pupil. 

Sometimes  the  pupil  comes  to  the  teacher's  table ;  but 
generally  the  teacher  passes  to  the  pupil's  working-place,  sits 
down,  listens  to  the  Latin  expression,  hears  the  translation, 
quizzes,  drills,  tests,  and  criticises.  During  such  an  exercise 
for  the  benefit  of  one,  all  other  pupils  are  uninterrupted  in 
active  work  and  so  continue  as  self-reliant  workers  until  each 
recites  as  an  individual.  However,  sometimes,  two  or  more 
pupils  happen  to  be  working,  for  the  day,  upon  the  same  exer- 
cise. In  such  case  the  teacher's  effort  may  comprehend  the 
several  in  one  recitation.  Also,  underlying  all  the  individual- 
ization, there  runs  a  definite  plan  of  grouping  by  which  the 
students,  near  enough  together  for  such  purposes,  may  have 
the  occasional  exercise  of  so-called  "  class  "  presentation  of 
basic  principles,  working  directions,  or  discussion  and  inter- 
change of  thought.  However,  this  is  never  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  pupil's  progress  as  an  individual. 

My  correspondence  suggests  the  probability  that  the  plan 
will  be  tried  in  many  schools.  Its  introduction  means  read- 
justment all  along  the  line,  and  no  school  should  enter  upon 
such  radical  change  without  thorough  preparation.  However, 
the  experiment  may  safely  be  tried  in  the  department  of  any 
thoroughly  competent  teacher. 

P.  W.  Search 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Pueblo,  Colo. 


IX 
REVIEWS 

The  History  of  Early  Scottish  Education— By  John  Edgar,  M.  A.  (Glas- 
gow), B.  A.  (Balliol  College,  Oxford),  classical  master  in  the  Royal  High  School, 
Edinburgh.  Edinburgh  :  James  Thin,  1893.  233  p.  Price  10  shillings  and 
6  pence. 

For  all  who  are  irfterested  in  education,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  notable  publications  of  recent  years.     Scottish  education 
is  perhaps  better  known  in  its  results  than  in  its  method  and 
constitution,  and  even  those  who  have  given  some  attention  to 
the   school  system   of  Scotland    have    hitherto   been  content 
with    a   general   hazy  impression   that   the   excellence  of   the 
Scottish  schools  was  due  to  the  activity  of  the  Reformers,  and 
that  all  was  very  good.     Mr.  Edgar,  already  favorably  known 
in    English    literary    circles    as    the    scholarly    translator   of 
Homeric  hymns,  has  given  us  in  Xxv-,  History  of  early  Scottish 
education  a  history  of  origins,  and  his  work  is  excellently  well 
done.     There  is  something  appropriate  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  reserved  for  Mr.  Edgar,  a  teacher  in  the  most  famous  of 
Scottish  schools,  the  Royal  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  to  con- 
dense the  almost  overabundant  materials  for  such  a  work,  and 
give  us  a  scholarly  and  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  readable 
history.     Even   a  very  slight  acquaintance   with   the  authori- 
ties cited    in    the  Introduction    makes   the    reader  conscious 
of  the    immense  debt    under   which    Mr.    Edgar    has    placed 
all    educationists.     Throwing  aside    the  merely  chronological 
method,     Mr.     Edgar    has    given    us    a    series     of     brilliant 
chapters,   each    treating  of  one  aspect   of  the   subject   in   its 
entire    development    and   each    seemingly   complete   in  itself, 
though  really  in  close  connection  with   the   general   scheme. 
The  result  is  that  the  reader  is  in  no  way  vexed  by  irrelevant 
matter,  and  does  not  feel  himself  compelled  to  refer  back  to 
a   previous  chapter  to   pick  up  the  threads  of  the   narrative 
which  have  been  dropped.     The  method  and  arrangement  are 
so  admirable  that  one  is  hardly  inclined  to  regret  the  absence 
of  footnote  references  to  authorities,  nor  likely  to  require  to 
make  much  use  of  the  excellent  index  with  which  the  volume 
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is  provided.  Mr.  Edgar  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  the 
practical  motive  he  had  in  writing  this  history,  and  everyone 
will  agree  with  him  that  a  knowledge  of  what  has  been  is 
undoubtedly  a  help  to  the  realization  of  what  should  be.  Not 
the  least  valuable  feature  of  the  book  are  the  wise  obiter  dicta 
of  a  practical  teacher  for  whom  the  ideal  of  education  has 
lost  nothing  of  its  freshness  from  contact  with  the  drudgery 
of  application. 

The  bare  enumeration  of  some  of  the  subjects  discussed  in 
the  several  chapters  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  interesting 
nature  and  scope  of  the  contents  ;  and  the  wonder  grows  that  so 
much  could  be  packed  within  one  moderately-sized  volume  with- 
out causing  a  feeling  of  satiety  in  the  reader:  "  Scholasticism 
and  its  influences  "  ;  "The  parochial  and  diocesan  systems"; 
"The  rise  of  the  Burghs  and  their  connection  with  schools  "  ; 
"  The  Renaissance  and  native  literature  "  ;  "  The  educational 
policy  of  the  Old  Church  "  ;  "  The  scheme  of  the  Reformers." 

One  very  notable  service  Mr.  Edgar  renders  in  this  volume 
is  removing  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  regarding  the 
relation  of  the  Church  to  education  before  the  Reformation. 
It  is  an  almost  universal  assumption  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere 
that  the  parochial  system  of  schools  which  Scotland  possessed 
down  to  the  Education  Act  of  1872,  sprang  full  grown  from 
the  brains  of  the  Reformers,  and  for  true  historical  perspective 
too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  denunciations  of 
priestly  ignorance  and  corruption  of  life  in  the  writings  of  Sir 
David  Lyndsay  and  other  satirists  of  the  pre-Ref  ormation  period. 
Mr.  Edgar  shows  how  the  Reformers  entered  into  the  labors 
of  the  Church  and  how  their  scheme  endeavored  to  gain  state 
sanction  and  free  scope  for  the  educational  methods  in  force  in 
Scotland  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  During 
the  Dark  Ages,  which  lasted  longer  in  Scotland  than  elsewhere 
in  Europe,  the  Church  kept  alive  the  sacred  torch  of  learning ; 
and  although  the  poverty  of  the  country  prevented  till  late  in 
the  Middle  Ages  the  establishment  of  universities  within  her 
own  borders,  Scotland  sent  to  the  universities  of  England  and 
France  and  Italy,  scholars  of  whom  she  needed  not  to  be 
ashamed,  who  did  honor  and  credit  to  the  training  they  received 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Church.  The  parochial  schools  pro- 
vided at  least  elementary  education  of  a  religious  type,  and  these 
schools  are  as  old  as  the  parish  system  itself.  The  education 
of  the  young  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  duties  of  the  parish 
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priest,  and  it  is  significant  that  in  the  famous  First  book  of  disci- 
pline, which  embodied  the  scheme  of  Knox  and  the  Reform- 
ers, it  was  proposed  that  every  church  should  have  its  school- 
master, and  down  past  the  Reformation  the  offices  of  minister 
and  teacher  were  frequently  held  by  the  one  individual.  The 
burgh  or  grammar  schools  of  the  burghs  all  owe  their  origin 
to  the  Church.  Under  the  Church's  fostering  care  they  grew 
to  strength  and  vigor,  and  the  policy  of  the  Church  succeeded  in 
educating  the  municipal  councils  to  a  sense  of  their  privileges 
and  their  duties.  The  burghs  seem  to  have  first  become  con- 
nected with  the  schools  by  undertaking  to  provide  accommo- 
dation and  bear  part  of  the  expenses  connected  with  the 
schools ;  and  it  was  natural  that,  when  the  sense  of  gratitude 
to  and  dependence  on  the  Church  weakened,  the  rights  of 
patronage  should  pass  to  the  burghs  which  supported  the 
schools.  The  history  of  the  school  with  which  Mr.  Edgar  is 
connected  is  but  one  illustration  of  this  process.  Originally  an 
offshoot  from  the  Abbey  School  of  Holyrood,  the  High  School 
of  Edinburgh  passed  gradually  into  the  hands  of  the  Town 
Council,  until  after  the  Reformation  the  magistrates  and  council 
succeeded  in  establishing  their  sole  authority  over  the  school, 
which  was  maintained  till  the  Education  Act  of  1872  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  newly  constituted  board. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  section  of  the  book  is 
those  chapters  in  Part  IV  which  deal  with  and  compare  the 
educational  policy  of  the  old  Church  and  the  scheme  of 
the  Reformers.  This  First  book  of  discipline  would  have 
become  the  Magna  Charta  of  education,  had  it  been  adopted 
by  the  Scottish  Parliament  before  which  it  was  laid.  But  the 
selfishness  and  greed  and  rapacity  of  the  Scottish  nobles  who 
had  grown  rich  on  the  fat  revenues  of  the  Church,  prevented 
its  adoption,  because  a  large  part  of  the  endowments  of  the 
ancient  Church  would  have  been  required  to  carry  out  the 
scheme.  The  high  ideal  of  education  and  the  comprehensive 
system  presented  in  the  First  book  of  discipline  are  very 
remarkable ;  and,  even  when  all  allowance  has  been  made  for 
the  influence  of  ideas  which  the  Reformers  derived  from 
Geneva,  and  for  their  indebtedness  to  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  Church  then  existing  in  Scotland,  no  words  of 
praise  would  be  undeserved.  The  scheme  was  comprehensive 
and  advocated  the  establishing  of  educational  institutions  of 
three  grades — primary  or  parish  schools,  that  every  child  in  the 
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land  might  have  the  rudiments  of  an  education ;  secondary- 
schools,  to  which  the  children  who  had  shown  promise  in  the 
elementary  schools  were  to  be  sent,  and  colleges  as  the  apex 
of  the  system.  The  various  grades  were  bound  together,  the 
elementary  schools  leading  up  to  the  secondary,  and  the 
secondary  or  high  schools  acting  as  feeders  to  the  colleges  ; 
while  the  colleges,  by  means  of  their  entrance  examinations, 
were  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  education  in  the  schools- 
Each  and  all  of  these  institutions  was  to  be  suitably  endowed^ 
so  as  to  provide  an  "  honest  salary  "  for  the  teachers. 

The  ideal  which  the  Reformers  set  before  the  nation  was  toa 
high  for  that  age,  and  indeed  it  is  only  after  three  centuries 
that  men  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  ideal  may  be 
attained.  After  many  tentative  proposals  the  organization  of 
Scottish  education  is  taking  the  forms  which  the  First  book 
of  discipline  proposed. 

The  defeat  of  such  a  scheme  was  inevitable.  It  would  have 
absorbed  a  large  part  of  the  confiscated  revenues  of  the 
Church,  and  the  nobles  were  therefore  opposed  to  it.  It  was 
perhaps  as  well  for  Scotland  and  for  democracy  that  the 
scheme  was  rejected.  Bound  up  with  the  educational  propo- 
sals were  the  theocratic  ideals  which  Knox  had  brought  from 
Geneva,  and  had  the  scheme  been  adopted  the  result  would 
have  been  that  one  ecclesiasticism  was  substituted  for  another. 
Maitland  of  Lethington,  the  ablest  and  most  unscrupulous 
politician  of  his  age,  probably  deserved  well  of  his  country 
by  securing  the  rejection  of  the  scheme,  even  although  the 
rejection  meant  that  education  languished  in  Scotland  for 
lack  of  endowment.  It  is  perhaps  well  to  remember  that 
Scottish  education,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  grew  to  its 
fame  and  maturity  on  the  scantiest  endowments,  and  that  its 
limitations,  and  perhaps  also  some  of  its  excellences,  are  due 
to  its  poverty.  Even  the  parochial  school  system  which  the 
Reformers  proposed  was  not  established  till  the  middle  of  the 
next  century,  and  then  it  was  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Church  and  not  of   the  state. 

Mr.  Edgar  indicates  that  this  volume  is  the  first  part  of  a 
complete  history  of  Scottish  education.  All  those  who  are- 
interested  in  education  will  wait  the  appearance  of  his  next 
volume  with   pleasure. 

John  Davidson. 

The  University  ok  New  Brunswick, 
Fredericton,  N.  B. 
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History  of  Mathematics— By  Florian  Cajori,  Professor  of  Physics  in  Colorado 
College.     New  York:  Macmillan&  Co.,  1894.     422  pp.     Price  $3.50. 

Under  the  Horseshoe  Fall  at  Niagara  press  on  beyond  the 
guide,  risk  life  for  the  magnificent  sensation  of  a  waterspout, 
a  cloud  burst,  an  avalanche,  a  tumbling  cathedral  of  water- 
blocks.  It  must  end  in  an  instant,  this  extravagant  downpour 
of  whole  wealths  of  water.  Then  out,  and  look  away  down 
the  glorious  caflon,  and  read  in  that  graven  history  that  this 
momentary  riotous  chaos  has  been  just  so,  precisely  the  same 
for  centuries,  for  ages,  for  thousands  of  years.  The  antithesis 
of  these  two  sensations  I  get  from  Euclid  in  the  history  of 
mathematics. 

In  the  flood  of  new  discovery  and  rich  advance,  of  original 
books  and  memoirs,  whose  mere  names  fill  anew  ^^ch   year 
more  than  fifty  pages  of  the  Jahrbuch  uber  die  Fortschritte 
der  Mathematik,  and  one-third  of  all  which  is  geometry,  how 
can  anything  be  permanent?-  Yet  not  only,  looking  back,  do 
we  see  Euclid  cutting  his  resistless  way  through  the  rock  of  the 
two  thousand  years  that  make  the  history  of  the  intellectual 
world,  but  also,  what  is  more  astounding,  we  find  that  the  pro- 
foundest  advance  of  the  last  two  centuries,  now  called  non- 
Euclidean  geometry,  is  a  final  establishing  of   Euclid's  unas- 
sailable   perfection.     "  Euclid    vindicated    from    every    fleck," 
was  the  prophetic  title  of  Saccheri's  wonderful  book,  in  which 
in  1733  appeared  the  two  antithetical  geometries  named   more 
than  a   century   later   for   Lobatschewsky   and    Riemann,  on 
which  the  lectures  of  Felix  Klein  at  Gottingen,  entitled  Niclit- 
Euklidische   Geometrie  (1893),   now  make  a  volume  of  more 
than   six  hundred  pages.     It  is  a  popular  blunder,  a  sort   of 
"  Volks-etymologie,"  to  confound  the  non-Euclidean  geometry 
with  the  <i:«^z-Euclidean  geometry  of  Bertrand,  Legendre,  and 
all  parallel-postulate-provers,  including  the  "  shortest-distance  "- 
"  same-direction  "geometry  of  which  America  is  now  ashamed. 
No  notice  of  Cajori's  History  of  viatJiematics  can  properly 
omit   a   eulogy   of    Euclid,  because   its   treatment  of  Euclid, 
besides  the  slip  on  p.  36,  where  Book  VII  is  given  for  Book 
XII,  suffers  from  three  fundamental  errors.     One  is  on  p.  37, 
where  Peirce   is   cited   as   pronouncing    Euclid,  the  Bible    of 
science,  to  be  "  riddled  with  fallacies."     As  Brill  has  said  :  "  Es 
gehort   ein   gereifterer  Verstand  dazu,  die   klassischen   Schon^ 
heiten  dieses  grossten   Denkmals  griechischen  Scharfsinns  zu 
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The  second  is  on  p.  38,  where  the  History  speaks  of  the 
"  postulate  which  Euclid  missed."  I  have  shown  in  the  EDU- 
CATIONAL Review  for  September,  1893  (pp.  155-156),  that 
EucHd,  instead  of  missing  the  rigidity  postulate,  is  here  more 
profound  and  elegant  than  his  most  respectable  critics. 

The  third  error,  on  p.  39,  is  unfair  not  only  to  Euclid  but 
also  to  Gow,  for,  with  a  reference  to  Gow,  it  gives  as  the 
definition  of  a  porism  what  is  not  at  all  the  definition  accepted 
by  Gow,  but  is  only  Gow's  translation  of  the  worthless  pseudo- 
definition  of  the  degenerate  Proclus. 

But  now  let  me  hasten  to  say  of  Cajori's  History  that  in 
general  it  is  remarkable  for  accuracy  and  freedom  from  errors, 
while  in  the  part  devoted  to  the  recent  development  of  the 
science  it  is  without  rival  in  any  language.  What  the  erudite 
professor  of  higher  geometry  in  the  University  of  Genoa,  Dr. 
Gino  Loria,  did  in  1887  for  geometry  in  his  monograph  The 
past  and  present  of  the  principal  theories  of  geometry,  Professor 
Cajori  has  now  done  for  mathematics,  the  whole  science ; 
though  of  course  in  much  briefer  outline. 

Under  the  heading  "  Recent  Times,"  beginning  on  p.  291 
and  ending  with  the  book  on  p.  403,  we  have  presented  to  us 
with  remarkable  lucidity  and  conciseness  the  chief  work  of  our 
century  in  the  oldest  yet  the  most  copiously  productive  of  the 
sciences.  For  example,  pp.  293-315,  on  geometry,  while  not 
attempting  the  rich  detail  possible  in  a  work  like  Loria's,  yet 
give  with  bold  strokes  a  picture  of  the  marvelous  advance 
which  has  made  at  last  the  royal  road  to  geometry.  This  is 
the  way  Projective,  in  which  the  Italians  and  Germans  are 
marching  grandly  on,  while  the  only  book  on  the  subject  in 
English  is  a  translation  from  the  Italian  which  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  Sylvester,  a  typical  algebraist  as  distinguished  from 
geometer.  But,  fortunately,  pure  projective  geometry  in  addi- 
tion to  its  fairy  elegance,  ideal  beauty,  magic  power,  is  easy, 
simple ;  so  I  dare  to  predict  that  the  next  edition  of  Cajori's 
History  will  have  something  to  say  about  it  in  England  and 
America. 

Enough  has  never  been  made  in  this  country  of  the  history 
of  mathematics.  May  the  beginning  made  fifteen  years  ago  in 
Princeton  now  quickly  find  imitators,  and  a  course  be  devoted 
to  the  history  of  mathematics  at  every  university  in  the 
country.  Such  a  course  makes  the  whole  study  more  attract- 
ive, easier,  clearer,  vastly  more  interesting,  more  satisfactory. 
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Sylvester  once  told  the  writer  that  he  and  Kronecker,  in 
attempting  a  definition  of  mathematics,  got  so  far  as  to  agree 
that  it  is  poetry.  But  the  history  of  this  poesy  is  itself 
poetry;  from  before  the  time  when  Homer  describes  Proteus 
as  finger-fitting-by-fives,  or  counting,  his  seals,  past  the  epoch 
when  Lagrange,  confronted  with  the  guillotine  and  asked  how 
he  can  make  himself  useful  in  the  new  world,  answers 
simply,  "  I  will  teach  arithmetic."  Who  has  not  wished  to 
be  a  magician  like  the  mighty  Merlin,  or  Dr.  Dee,  who  wrote 
a  preface  for  the  first  English  translation  of  Euclid  made 
by  Henricus  Billingsly,  afterward,  Aladdin-like,  Sir  Henry 
Billingsly,  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  Was  not  Harriot,  whose 
devices  in  algebra  our  schoolboys  now  /se,  one  of  the  three 
paid  magi  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  ?  Do  not  our 
everyday  numerals  stand  for  Brahmin  and  Mohammedan, 
coming  first  into  Europe  from  the  land  of  the  sacred  Ganges, 
around  by  way  of  the  Pyramids  and  the  Moorish  Alhambra  ? 

George  Bruce  Halsted 

University  of  Texas, 

Austin,  Tex. 


The  Adelphoe  of  Terence,  with  introduction,  notes,  and  critical  appendix — 
By  Sidney  G.  Ashmore,  L.  H.  D.,  Professor  of  Eatin  in  Union  College, 
Schenectady.     New  York  :   Macmillan  &  Co.,  1893,  208  p.     Price  $1.00. 

Professor  Ashmore's  edition  of  the  AdelpJioe  of  Terence  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  classical  series  to  which  it  belongs. 
A  single  play  of  Terence,  studied  with  earnestness  and  care, 
will  enable  the  college  student  to  gain  considerable  knowledge 
of  old  Latin  form,  pronunciation,  and  meter,  of  ancient  home 
life  and  character,  of  the  rise  and  development  of  Latin 
comedy  and  its  relation  to  Greek.  As  any  play  may  be  the 
first  one  read,  it  is  proper  that  in  an  edition  of  a  single  play 
all  the  subjects  of  study  that  bear  upon  the  understanding  of 
the  drama  should  be  clearly  opened.  For  this  reason,  an 
introduction  to  a  play  should  be  an  introduction  to  the  author 
and  his  peculiar  kind  of  literature.  The  Introduction  in  the 
book  before  me  meets  every  requirement.  Of  course  in  its 
contents  it  is  not  widely  different  from  that  of  others  who  have 
written  with  the  same  ends  in  view  upon  the  same  theme,  as 
Dziatzko  in  his  German  edition,  and  Professor  West  in  his 
edition  of  ih&  Andria  and  Hcaittoji  timoriimcnos  of  Harper's 
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Classical  Series.     In  Professor  Ashmore's  introduction  one  sees 
plainly  the   conditions  under  which  Greek  comedy   came    to 
Italy,  after  the  new  comedy  in  Greece  had  assumed  an  almost 
perfect  literary  form  at  the  hands  of  such  writers  as  Menander. 
The    relation    of    Livius   Andronicus,    Cn.    Naevius,    Plautus, 
Caecilius,  and  Terence  to  each  other,  to  the  development  of 
Latin  style,  and  to  their  models  in  Greek  literature,  is  clearly 
brought  out.     Not  only  do  we  learn  of  Terence's  aim  and 
works,  of  his  influence  upon  classical  writers  and  those  of  the 
Renaissance,  but  also  of  his  many  imitators  in   French  and 
English  literature.     Essential  help  is  given  in  a  survey  of  the 
characters,  scenes,  actors,  public  games,  and  Roman  theaters. 
In  the  discussion  of  the  manuscripts,  after  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  Bembinus  is  asserted,  the  views  of  Umpfenbach  upon 
the  relative  value  of  the  other  manuscripts,  and  also  those  of 
Professor  Pease  of  the  Stanford   University  in  opposition,  are 
given,  concluding  with  a  table  of  the  codices  of  Terence,  with 
the   Parisinus  second  in  order,  according  to  Professor  Pease's 
argument.     A  survey  is  made  of  the  work  of  the  old  gram- 
marians and  commentators,  as  well  as  the  later  texts  from  the 
famous  editions  of  Bentley  to  the  recent  work  of  Dziatzko. 
Professor  Ashmore   has  used  the  text  of  the  latter  with  only 
one  departure ;   yet  a  collation  of  the  Codex  Parisinus  by  Pro- 
fessor Pease,  if  it  had  come  earlier  to  the  editor's  hands,  might 
have  led  to  a  fresh  revision.     An  explanation  of  the  meter  and 
the  plot  of  the  Adelphoe  completes  the  Introduction.     The  full 
and  exhaustive  notes  cover  twice  as  many  pages  as  the  text. 
The  paragraphs  at  the  beginning  of  every  scene,  and  occasion- 
ally similar  ones  in  the  course  of  a  scene,  are  very  carefully  and 
critically  written  and  are  of  great  value  to  an  understanding  of 
the  plot.     A  clear  critical  appendix  gives  the  editor  an  oppor- 
tunity to  state  Dziatzko's  ground  for  the  variation  of  his  text 
from  the  manuscripts,  the  emendations  made  by  others,  and 
the  editor's  own  views.     There  is  also  a  list  of  meters  for  all 
the  lines  of  the  play,  and  a  complete  index  to  the  notes.     The 
Latin  comedy  does  not  furnish  us  with  refined  and  important 
subjects  of  thought,  but  still  the  Adelphoe  of  Terence  conveys 
some  moral  lessons  and  mirrors  in  a  work  of  art  the  manners 
and  feelings  of  ancient  private  life. 

William  T.  Peck 

High  School, 

Providence,  R.  I. 
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NOTES   ON   NEW   BOOKS 

The  mention  of  new  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice 
hereafter 

The  widow  of  John  Richard  Green  conclusively  demon- 
strated her  power  as  a  writer  of  history  in  her  monograph  on 
Henry  II.,  but  in  Toivn  life  in  the  fifteenth  century  (New 
York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,  2  vols.,  441,  47^  P-  Price  $5.00), 
she  has  accomplished  satisfactorily  a  much  more  serious  and 
difficult  undertaking.  Mrs.  Green's  learning  and  her  admirable 
literary  style  have  produced  a  Avork  that  is  not  only  of  great 
importance,  but  reads  almost  like  a  romance. Another  for- 
eigner to  interest  himself  in  the  dc  lils  of  American  history 
is  C.  Ellis  Stevens  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  just  published 
Sources  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (New  York : 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,  277  p.     Price  $1.50). The  task  of 

interpreting  in  popular  form  the  results  of  modern  scientific 
research  is  one  at  which  but  few  men  have  succeeded.  Helm- 
holtz,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Clifford,  and  Lord  Kelvin  are  among 
the  few,  and  in  the  second  volume  of  Lord  Kelvin's  Popular 
lectures  and  addresses,  just  issued  in  the  "Nature  Series" 
(New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,  599  p.  Price  $2.00),  are 
contained  a  score  of  interesting  papers  on  subjects  connected 
with  geology  and  general  physics.  Perhaps  the  best  known 
are  those  on  "Geological  time"  (1868)  and  "  Internal  condi- 
tions   of    the    earth"  (1878). A    scholarly    collection    of 

"  Sources  "  for  students  of  English  history  is  Prothero's  Select 
statutes  and  other  constitutional  documents.  (New  York : 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,  464  p.     Price  $2.60).     The  documents 

chosen  belong  to  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 

Greenhill's  Treatise  on  hydrostatics  (New  York  :  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  1894,  535  p.  Price  $1.90)  aims  "to  develop  the  subject 
from  the  outset  by  means  of  illustrations  of  existing  prob- 
lems."  Mr.  Rees,  in  his  Mohammedans  (New  York  :  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  1894,  192  p.  Price  $1.00),  the  newest 
volume  in  the  "  Epochs  of  Indian  History  Scries,"  fives  a  fas- 
cinating account  of  the  spread  of  Mohammedanism  in  India,  a 
subject  on  which  most  American  teachers  of  history  are  pro- 
foundly ignorant. A  psychological    treatise,  that  is   more 

important  and  far-reaching  than  most  recent  publications  on  the 
subject,  is  Mr.  Henry  Rutgers  Marshall's  Pain,  pleasure,  a^id 
(Tsthetics  (New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894.  Price  $3.00). 
Obviously  this  Review  is  hardly  the  proper  place  to  discuss  at 
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length  a  contribution  to  pure  psychology,  but  it  is  worth  while 
to  say  that  Mr,  Marshall's  theory  of  pleasure-pain  has  got  to 
be  reckoned  with  by  future  writers  on  psychology.  Briefly,  it 
is  that  pleasure  and  pain  are  not  sensations,  neither  are  they 
emotions;  but  "differential  qualities  of  all  mental  states,  of 
such  nature  that  one  of  them  must,  and  either  of  them 
may,   under   the    proper   conditions,   belong   to  any  element 

of    consciousness." The    lectures   on    biological    subjects, 

delivered  at  the  marine  laboratory  at  Wood's  Hall  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1893,  have  appeared  in  an  attractive-looking  volume 
(Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1894.  Price  $2.15).  Professor  Wilson's 
lecture  on  "The  mosaic  theory  of  development,"  and  Dr. 
Dean's  on  "The  marine  biological  stations  of  Europe,"  are  of 
interest  to  a  wider  circle  of  readers  than  the  special  biological 

students. Practical  tnetJiods  in  microscopy,  by  Charles   H. 

Clark  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1894.  Price  $1.60),  is  a 
very  useful  book,  and  one  that  high-school  classes  might  use 

to  great  advantage  in  laboratory  courses  in  science. Mid- 

dleton's  Siirveying  and siirveyi7ig  instruments,  in  the  Specialists' 
Series  (New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894.  Price  $1.25),  deals 
with  its  subject  in  a  straightforward,  practical  manner,  and  is 

abundantly  illustrated. Mr.  Glazebrook's  volume  on  Light 

(New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894.  Price  $1.00)  is  based  on 
a  series  of  simple  optical  experiments,  and  the  theory  underly- 
ing the   same. The   History  of  England  and  the  British 

Empire,  by  Edgar  Sanderson  of  Cambridge  (New  York : 
Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  1893.  Price  $3.00),  has  many  points 
of  excellence.  Its  maps  and  tables  are  numerous  and  well- 
arranged,  and  the  elaborate  chapters  dealing  with  the  Vic- 
torian age  of  progress,  English  rule  in  India,  and  the  colonies 
of  Great  Britain  give  the  book  a  distinct  character  of  its  own, 
whether  used  for  reference  or  as  a  text-book. From  Mac- 
millan &  Co.  have  also  been  received  Modern  plane  geometry, 
by  Richardson  and  Ramsey  (New  York,  1894.  Price  $i.oo)> 
Elementary  hydrostatics,  by  John  Greaves  (Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press,  1894.  Price  $1.10),  and  yi  stndenfs  text-book  of 
botany,  by  Professor  Vines,  one  of  the  first  living  authorities 

on  botanical  science    (New  York,  1894.     Price  $2.00). The 

excellent  little  Algebra  for  beginners,  hyV>r^dhury  dixxd  Emery 
(Boston:  Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.,  1894.  Price  60  cents),  has 
been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  movement  to 
introduce  algebra  into  the  upper  grammar  grades,  and  is  very 
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simply  and  judiciously  made. Text-books  must  follow  the 

new  demands  upon  the  lower  schools,  and  Swinton's  admir- 
able First  lessons  in  onr  coimtry  s  history  (American  Book 
Co.:  New  York,  1894,  205  p.  Price  48  cents)  has  been 
revised  and  enlarged  and  brought  down  to  date,  in  order  to 
assist  those  progressive  teachers  who  are  trying  to  make 
something  definite  and  useful  of  the  time  given  in  elementary 

schools    to    American    history. All    the    so-called    "  new 

subjects "  present  peculiar  difficulties  to  the  young  teacher 
who  approaches  them  for  the  first  time.  Just  what  "s 
included  under  the  term  drawing,  or  manual  training?  is 
a  question  often  asked.  The  uniform  exaininatio7i  ques- 
tions of  the  State  of  Neiv  York  in  draivi^ig  (Syracuse,  New 
York:  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1894,  75  p.  Price  25  cents)  will  give  in- 
formation, both  detailed  and  accurate,  as  to  drawing  and  what 

is  involved  in  it  as  a  school  subject. For  some  years  past 

Phyfe's  Seveft  thousand  words  often  mispronounced  (New  York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1894,  574  p.  Price  $1.00)  has  been  a  fa- 
miliar and  trusted  book  of  reference.  This  new  edition  contains 
a  supplement  of  fourteen  hundred  additional  words. Ex- 
President  Magill  of  Swarthmore  continues  his  excellent 
editing  of  texts  for  students  of  French  in  his  Modern  French 
Series,  two  new  volumes  of  which — Mme.  De  Witt's  Sur  la 
Pente  and  Anatole  France's  La  file  de  Clementine  (Philadel- 
phia: Christopher  Sower  Co.,  1894) — have  just    been  issued. 

The  many  teachers  who  have  been  awaiting  the  annotated 

list  of  governmental  maps  for  use  in  schools,  referred  to  in  this 
Review  for  March  last,  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  list  has 
now  been  issued  in  an  attractive  linen-bound  volume  at  a  very 
low  price  (New  York :  Henry   Holt  &  Co.,  1894,  65  p.      Price 

30  cents). It  was  a  happy  idea  to  include  in  the  Riverside 

Literature  Series  Mr.  John  Fiske's  little  book  on  the  War  of 
independence  (Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1894,  200  p. 
Price  40  cents).  Mr.  Fiske's  style  is  so  excellent  and  his  subject 
so  interesting  that  many  grammar  and  high-school  principals 

should  find  a  place  for  this  history. Laboratory  studies  in 

elementary  chemistry  by  Professor  Cooley  of  Vassar  College 
(New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1894.  Price  50  cents),  is 
one  of  the  simplest  and  best  arranged  books  of  the  kind  for 

beginners. Of  what  may  be  called  the  Oxford    history  of 

Europe  Mr.  Wakeman's  volume  (New  York:  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  1894,  392  p.  Price    $1.40)    covers  the    years  from  1598- 
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1715.  The  style  is  unusually  good,  and  the  accompanying 
maps  are  excellent.  Such  books  as  this  might  well  be  made 
the  basis  for  the  year  of  intensive  study  of  history  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  of  Ten. Behrens's  Manual  of 

microchemical  analysis  (New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894, 
246  p.  Price  $1.50)  and  Scott's  Structural  botany  (New  York  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,  288  p.     Price  $1.00)  are  two  excellent 

additions  to  the  list  of  elementary  text-books  in  science. 

Professor  Sihler  has  revised  his  edition  of  the  Protagoras  (New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1892,  140  p.  Price  75  cents).  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  fine  new  Greek  type  used  in  the 
notes  was  not  also  used  for  the  text. Studies  in  the  Evo- 
lution of  English  criticism,  by  Laura  Johnson  Wylie  (Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co.,  1894,  212  p.  Price  $1.10)  is  a  creditable  and  more, 
than  usually  interesting  dissertation  '  submitted  for  the  doc- 
torate at  Yale. 


X 
EDITORIAL 

Harvard  University  is  about  to  celebrate  the  tweniy-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  inauguration  of  President  Eliot.  These 
twenty-five  years  have  been  eventful  ones  at  Harvard,  more 
eventful  still  in  American  education  considered  as  a  whole. 
Something  akin  to  a  renascence  has  taken  place  in  college 
and  school  alike.  The  college  has  become  a  part  of  the  new 
world  that  science  and  philosophy  have  discovered,  and  it 
reflects  the  life  of  that  world  in  its  new  curriculum,  its  new 
methods,  its  new  ideals.  First  rebelliously,  then  reluctantly, 
finally  with  a  show  of  enthusiasm,  it  has  been  led  to  break 
one  after  another  of  the  fetters  that  bound  it  to  the  false  and 
paralyzing  theory  that  the  same  education  was  suited  to  every 
mind,  and  has  widely  extended  its  opportunities  and  multiplied 
its  equipment.  The  school,  too,  has  discovered  that  it  is  not 
necessarily  a  treadmill  or  an  intellectual  hothouse.  It  has 
improved  its  scholarship,  increased  its  efficiency,  and  elevated 
its  aims. 

No  one  force  has  effected  this  profound  change.  It  is  in 
part  the  resultant  of  a  movement  that  is  world-wide  in  scope 
and  in  manifestation.  Yet  Mr.  Eliot's  part  in  it  all  is  too  evi- 
dent to  be  overlooked  by  either  the  contemporary  observer  or 
the  future  historian.  He  has  given  new  methods,  new  ideals, 
and  new  power  to  Harvard,  but  in  so  doing  he  has  extended, 
in  large  measure,  those  methods  and  ideals  and  that  power  to 
the  educational  life  of  the  country.  Nor  has  this  come  about 
by  accident.  In  the  inaugural  address  that  he  delivered  at 
Harvard  on  October  19,  1869,  Mr.  Eliot  outlined  the  pro- 
gramme of  reform  and  progress  that  he  has  consistently 
followed.  New  methods  of  teaching,  the  close  connection 
between  the  college  and  the  school,  the  elective  system,  the 
conception  of  a  college  president  as  an  administrator  and 
student  of  education — are  all  implicit  in  that  address.  Each 
annual  report  of  the  President  of  Harvard  University  since  that 
time  contains  the  application  of  one   or  more  of  those  prin- 
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ciples  to  existing  facts  and   the  record  of  the  measure  of  its 
success. 

It  is  too  early  to  estimate  rightly  Mr.  Eliot's  services  to. 
education,  but  that  is  a  sorry  philosophy  that  would  postpone 
until  after  death  all  recognition  of  a  man's  achievements. 
This  twenty-fifth  anniversary  is  an  appropriate  occasion  to 
express  to  Mr.  Eliot  the  obligation  that  is  due  him  from 
teachers  of  every  grade  for  his  sagacity,  his  zeal,  and  his 
fearlessness — the  latter  including  that  rare  but  noble  trait,  the 
courage  to  make  mistakes.  That  he  may  be  spared  to  serve 
Harvard  and  the  country  for  many  years  to  come  is  a  universal 
wish. 


The  university  privileges  of  women  have  received  a  notable 
extension  by  the  recent  action  of  the  Overseers  of  Harvard 
University  in  authorizing  the  admission  of  properly  qualified 
women  to  courses  designed  "  primarily  for  graduates."  Re- 
markable opportunities  are  thus  presented  for  higher  instruc- 
tion and  research  in  the  whole  field  of  letters  and  science,  and 
Harvard  joins  Yale,  Columbia,  and  Pennsylvania — to  mention 
only  the  older  and  more  conservative  institutions — in  putting 
men  and  women  upon  what  is  substantially  an  equal  footing  in 
the  university. 


The  Constitutional  Convention,  now  in  session  in  New  York, 
has  an  unusual  opportunity  to  perform  a  great  public  service 
by  drafting  an  article  on  education  that  shall  put  that  depart- 
ment of  the  public  service  out  of  the  reach  of  partisan  politics. 
That  can  be  done  by  changing  the  methods  by  which  the 
regents  of  the  university  are  appointed,  by  throwing  about 
them  the  protection  of  organic  law,  and  by  providing  that  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  appointed, 
not  by  the  legislature  in  joint  meeting,  as  now,  but  either  by 
the  regents  or  by  the  Governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
to  hold  office  during  continued  efficiency  and  good  behavior. 
The  regents  should  also  be  appointed  for  a  long  term — but 
not  for  life — from  the  State  at  large  by  the  Governor  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  provision  being  made  that  not  more  than 
a  stated  proportion,  say  one-half,  shall  belong  to  the  same 
political  party. 

These    changes,    in    substance   at   least,    would    meet    the 
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approval  of  the  educational  workers  of  New  York,  and  would 
call  for  no  radical  changes  and  no  novelties.  The  tried  system 
of  educational  administration  would  be  continued,  but  under 
better  auspices  than  ever;  for  the  small  politicians  and  jobbers 
who  find  a  hearing  before  every  legislature  would  be  cut  off 
from  exercising  any  direct  influence  on  the  schools. 


The  Bulletin  dated  February  last,  recently  issued  by  the 
regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  an 
exhaustive  and  interesting  report  on  the  work  of  the  Examina- 
tion Department  of  the  university  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  general  discussion  of  examinations  is  very  entertaining, 
not  a  little  so  because  it  sets  its  face  strongly  against  the  argu- 
ments adduced  to  prove  that  examinations  have  only  a  limited 
significance  and  a  very  limited  educational  value.  It  is  not 
quite  ingenuous  to  say  that  the  present  American  arguments 
against  the  tyranny  of  examinations  are  mere  reproductions 
of  outworn  European  arguments.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  fact ;  and  no  evidence  against  the  abuse  of  examina- 
tions could  be  more  damning  than  the  condition  to  which 
they  have  reduced  the  so-called  English  university  education. 
Neither  in  France,  Germany,  nor,  happily,  the  United  States  is 
there  any  such  worship  of  the  goddess  Cram  as  the  English  ex- 
amination system  has  brought  about  in  that  country.  The  total 
abolition  of  examinations  of  every  type  has  not  been  urged 
by  any  sane  person.  But  the  reduction  of  examinations  to 
their  proper  subordinate  place  in  the  scale  of  importance,  and 
their  reform  so  as  to  test  power  and  not  mere  verbal  acquisi- 
tion, are  legitimate  and  necessary  aims  of  educational  reform. 
And  this,  we  believe,  the  officers  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  would  be  the  first,  when  off  duty,  to  admit. 

The  examinations  of  the  regents  are  conducted  with  admi- 
rable system  as  well  as  with  marked  ability  and  fairness.  The 
chances  of  error  and  fraud  are  guarded  against  by  a  score  of 
devices  ;  and  the  general  public  recognition  of  the  success  of  the 
system  is  evidenced  by  the  demand  for  its  extension  beyond 
the  State  boundaries,  and  by  an  increasing  willingness  on  the 
part  of  distant  institutions  to  accept  the  regents'  credentials. 

Blanks  for  suggestions  and  criticisms  relative  to  the  charac- 
ter and  scope  of  the  work  are  furnished  with  each  set  of  ques- 
tion papers  sent  to  the  schools.     The  answers  received  showed 
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that  ^y  per  cent,  of  the  papers  sent  out  were  regarded  as  sat- 
isfactory, 2.6  per  cent,  were  regarded  as  too  long,  o.  i  per  cent, 
as  too  short,  9.1  per  cent,  as  too  difficult,  and  1.2  per  cent,  as 
too  easy. 

The  English  papers  returned  from  the  academies  are  found 
by  the  examiners  to  be  sadly  deficient  in  spelling  and  in  the 
formation  of  sentences  and  paragraphs.  The  foreign  language 
papers  show  general  deficiency  in  elementary  grammar.  The 
elementary  Latin  papers  are  found  to  be  very  bad.  In  arith- 
metic inability  to  compute  correctly  and  rapidly — the  main  aim 
of  arithmetic  teaching — is  pointed  to  as  a  principal  defect. 
Geography  teaching  seems  to  be  in  a  very  bad  way,  and  the 
principals  are  not  conscious  of  the  fact,  for  only  38  per  cent, 
of  the  candidates  in  1893  were  successful,  though  a  large 
majority  of  the  principals  reported  the  question  papers  satis- 
factory. Absolutely  the  silliest  thing  that  the  university  does 
is  to  permit  and  encourage  the  teaching  of  psychology  and 
ethics  in  the  schools,  and  the  remarks  of  the  Examination 
Department  on  the  results  of  this  policy  ought  to  result  in  the 
cutting  out  of  these  subjects  instanter. 

The  real  value  of  the  New  York  examination  system  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  discloses  conditions  of  excellence  or  defect, 
some  of  which  have  just  been  mentioned.  But  to  disclose 
defects  is  of  little  use  unless  intelligent  and  persistent 
attempts  to  remedy  them  are  promptly  made.  This  the  uni- 
versity can  do  and  does  through  its  staff  of  inspectors.  Might 
it  not  be  well  to  single  out  one  or  two  subjects  in  which  the 
results  are  particularly  discouraging,  such  as  geography  and 
elementary  arithmetic,  and  organize  a  campaign  of  education 
and  inspection  concerning  them  among  the  academy  princi- 
pals and  teachers  .-• 


The  point  made  by  Mr.  Olin  in  his  article  printed  in  this 
issue  of  the  REVIEW  is  the  one  to  which  those  interested  in 
the  reform  of  the  school  system  of  New  York  City  should 
devote  their  whole  attention.  It  is  useless  to  plan  rehabilita- 
tion unless  the  ward  trustees  and  district  inspectors  can  be 
got  rid  of.  They  are  a  wire-pulling,  jobbing  lot  of  petty 
officials  who  should  be  wiped  out  of  existence  at  once. 
Principals  and  janitors  are  their  obedient  and  respectful  serv- 
ants, and   the  central   authority  is  resisted  and,  on  occasion, 
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defied.  Municipal  reformers  should  put  school  reform  on 
next  winter's  programme,  and  make  sure  of  the  abolition  of 
the  trustees  and  inspectors  first  of  all. 


Dr.  Emil  Hausknecht,  whose  visit--  of  inspection  to  this 
country  in  1890  and  1893  are  pleasantly  remembered,  has  pub- 
lished some  notes  on  American  education  under  the  title 
Amerikafiisches  Bildungswesen  in  the  form  of  a  supplement  to 
the  annual  report  of  the  Second  City  Real-Schule  of  Berlin. 
Dr.  Hausknecht  attributes  the  tremendous  educational  activity 
of  this  country  to  the  fact  that  our  system  of  elementary  edu- 
cation is  so  defective.  Without  any  compulsory  education 
worthy  of  the  name,  the  United  States  permit  an  almost 
unheard-of  percentage  of  the  population  to  grow  up  in  prac- 
tical ignorance.  There  comes  a  time,  Dr.  Hausknecht  thinks, 
when  this  deficiency  of  early  training  is  keenly  felt,  and  so 
by  lectures  and  societies  and  "  university  extension "  we 
endeavor  to  fill  the  gap. 

Dr.  Hausknecht,  like  Professor  Miinsterberg,'  has  had  no 
dif^culty  in  distinguishing  the  genuine  American  universities 
from  the  scores  of  usurpers  that  bear  the  name.  Co-education 
is  discussed  at  some  length,  and  several  university  extension 
syllabuses  are  printed  in  full.  A  set  of  extrance  examination 
papers,  set  at  Bryn  Mawr  in  September,  1892,  is  also  repro- 
duced. 

Dr.  Hausknecht  has  not  attempted  an  exhaustive  or  sys- 
tematic treatise,  but  his  paper  is  well  worth  reading. 


The  acceptance  of  the  presidency  of  the  Illinois  State  Uni- 
versity by  Andrew  S.  Draper  is  an  important  and  significant 
event.  It  is  important  because  it  gives  to  the  great  State  of 
Illinois  the  first  real  chance  it  has  ever  had  to  rally  all  of  its 
educational  forces  to  the  support  of  the  university,  and  to 
make  the  latter  as  much  an  object  of  State  care  and  State 
pride  as  is  the  case  with  the  universities  of  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin. It  is  significant  because  it  shows  how  difificult  it  is, 
under  existing  conditions,  to  get  and  keep  a  first-class  man  in 
the  service  of  a  great  city  as  superintendent  of  schools.  The 
reasons  Mr.  Draper  assigns  for  being  attracted  to  his  new  post 
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— "  the  uninterrupted  tenure  of  office ;  immunity  from  the 
demoralizing  influences  of  recurring  political  contests  and  from 
the  exigencies  and  demands  of  partisan  politics;  your  assur- 
ance of  support  in  the  selection  of  instructors,  as  well  as  your 
assurance  of  support  to  the  faculty  in  all  matters  touching  the 
internal  organization  and  operations  on  the  instruction  side  of 
the  university  administration ;  and  the  entire  liberty  of  per- 
sonal movement  which  you  assure  to  me  so  long  as  the  univer- 
sity prospers  and  reaches  forward  to  the  attainment  of  its 
ideals" — are  strong  ones,  and  it  is  to  the  shame  and  disgrace 
of  the  American  people  that  they  do  not  prevail  in  the  office 
of  city  superintendent  of  schools.  That  we  get  such  good 
superintendents  as  we  do  under  existing  conditions  is  a  con- 
stant source  of  surprise  and  congratulation. 

Mr.  Draper  has  conferred  distinction  upon  every  post  he  has 
held,  and  the  same  forceful  industry  and  straightforward  pro- 
cedure that  characterized  his  administration  at  Albany  and  at 
Cleveland  will  now  be  brought  to  the  service  of  the  State  of 
Illinois.  His  knowledge  of  men,  his  hatred  of  sham  and  un- 
concealed contempt  for  it,  his  profound  belief  in  education, 
and  his  skill  and  power  in  its  service,  will  make  the  administra- 
tion of  the  new  president  of  Illinois  State  University  a  note- 
worthy one.  Both  the  new  president  and  the  State  of  Illinois 
have,  and  deserve  to  have,  the  cordial  good  wishes  and  the 
support  of  the  teachers  of  the  country. 


When  the  National  Council  of  Education  meets  at  Asbury 
Park  on  July  6  next  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  will 
be  formally  laid  before  it.  In  view  of  the  discussions  that 
may  be  expected  in  the  Council,  and  also  in  the  meetings  of 
the  general  association  and  some  of  the  departments,  the  fol- 
lowing bibliography  of  the  Report  is  printed  for  the  use  of 
those  who  intend  to  prepare  themselves  for  intelligent  partici- 
pation in  them. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Secondary  School  Studies  appointed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  July  9,  1892;  with  the 
reports  of  the  conferences  arranged  by  this  committee,  and  held  December 
28-30,  1892.  Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office,  1893,  Issued 
as  document  205,  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

Bancroft,  Cecil  F.  P.— Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  college  preparatory  school,  Educational  Review,  March,  1894. 

Bradley,  John  E.— Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  smaller  colleges,  Edticational  Review,  April,  1894. 
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Butler,   Nicholas   Murray.— An   important   educational    conference, 

Harper  s  Weekly,  November  i8,  1893. 
The  reform  of  high-school  education,  Harper  s  Weekly,  January  13, 

1894. 

-The  reform  of  secondary  education  in  the  United  States,  Atlantic 


Monthly,  March,  1894. 
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mittee of  Ten.  Educational  Review,  April,  1894. 
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THE  INCEPTION  OF  AN  AMERICAN  STATE 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM' 

The  institutions  of  a  people  are  not  usually  honored  by  the 
formal  observance  of  anniversary  occasions,  for  institutions 
have  no  natal  days.  They  are  not  born :  they  grow.  They 
develop  out  of  circumstances,  experiences,  and  necessities. 
Springing  from  faith  and  conscience,  nurtured  by  growing  intel- 
ligence, sustained  by  custom  and  usage,  buttressed  by  written 
laws,  they  come  to  have  an  individual  vitality  and  independent 
permanency  of  their  own.  They  gradually  develop  an  organic 
whole  and  produce  general  and  far-reaching  effects.  They 
influence  the  lives  of  individuals,  they  direct  the  course  of  the 
collective  body,  they  insure  the  enduring  safety  of  the  state 
even  more  than  it  is  possible  for  mere  written  laws  to  do,  for 
in  the  common  thought  of  the  people  they  have  arisen,  not 
out  of  the  changing  opinions  of  the  lawmakers,  but  out  of  the 
slowly  evolving  and  common  sentiment  of  the  country  and  out 
of  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Because  of  the  conditions  from 
which  they  have  arisen,  because  of  the  necessities  they  have 
met,  because  of  the  influences  they  exert  and  the  security  they 
afford,  because  of  the  age  they  have  attained  and  the  tradi- 
tions which  surround  them,  they  are  not  only  deemed  to  exist 
of  right,  but  they  are  held  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable.  It 
would  be  well  if,  associated  with  each  of  the  great  institutions 
of  popular  liberty  and  self-government,  there  was  a  date  of  so 

'An  address  delivered  before  the  Convocation  of  the   University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  at  Albany,  July  6,  1894. 
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much  significance,  so  sacred  because  identified  with  an  event 
of  such  great  consequence  as  to  make  it  an  annual  or  a  decen- 
nial or  at  least  a  centennial  gathering  time,  at  which  we  might 
refresh  the  memory,  repeat  the  proud  story,  and  sing  songs  of 
gladness  and  praise  ;  at  which  we  .  auld  re-enforce  the  lesson 
and  renew  the  pledges  which  water  the  soil  in  which  freedom 
grows,  and  insure  an  abundant  harvest  for  the  generations 
which  are  coming  on  behind  us.  But  in  the  nature  of  things 
and  events  it  can  hardly  be  so. 

Measured  by  all  the  rules  of  the  text-book  writers  there  is 
no  force  at  work  in  our  American  society  which  is  more  clearly 
a  national  institution  than  our  national  system  of  public  educa- 
tion. I  say  our  7iatio)ial  syst&xn  of  public  education,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  has  always  been,  and  is,  and  is  likely 
to  be  the  well  settled  policy  of  the  nation  to  leave  the  interests 
of  public  education  to  the  tendencies  of  the  people,  and  to  the 
direction  of  the  reserved  authority  of  the  several  States.  It  is 
wisely  so,  for  it  makes  a  system  which  is  flexible  as  to  details, 
yet  harmonious,  symmetrical,  and  comprehensive  in  its  common 
plan,  and  effective  in  its  general  results.  In  the  initiatory 
steps,  in  the  modifications  which  it  has  undergone  to  meet 
the  changing  circumstances  of  the  people,  in  its  commonly 
accepted  theories,  in  its  independent  autonomy,  in  its  univer- 
sal geographical  application,  in  the  breadth  of  its  influence  and 
the  energy  of  its  action,  in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  settling 
down  to  a  scientific  basis  and  is  moving  forward  upon  consist- 
ent courses,  in  its  equipment  and  in  its  ability  to  meet  the 
responsibilities  cast  upon  it,  and,  better  than  all  else,  in  the 
vital  relationship  which  it  sustains  to  the  life  of  the  republic 
and  the  place  it  holds  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  it  fulfills  all 
the  requirements  precedent  to  recognition  and  to  recognized 
eminence  as  a  national  institution. 

Like  all  the  others  it  is  without  a  natal  day,  and  it  has  no 
anniversary  occasions.  No  isolated  event,  no  one  occasion, 
has  so  stood  out  above  all  the  events  and  all  the  occasions  in 
its  history  as  to  fix  the  time,  at  recurring  periods,  for  rehears- 
ing the  proud  story  of  its  bygone  years.     Without  any  disposi- 
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tion  to  take  from  others  any  share  which  they  may  have  had 
in  the  innumerable  events  which  make  the  details  of  that 
story — indeed  with  full  knowledge  that  the  worst  service  which 
a  loyal  son  can  render  this  imperial  commonwealth  is  to  claim 
for  her  more  than  can  be  sustained — it  is  my  purpose  to  show 
that  if  we  were  to  look  for  some  one  event  of  such  transcendent 
importance  as  to  fix  the  time  for  a  celebration  in  honor  of  the 
evolution  of  the  State  school  systems  of  the  country,  the  one 
which  might  well  be  selected  would  be  the  enactment  of  that 
great  law  looking  to  the  organization  of  a  State  system  of 
common  schools  which  became  operative  in  the  State  of  New 
York  on  the  9th  day  of  April,  1795.  My  task  is  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  within  the  next  year  we  shall  pass  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  that  event. 

Preliminarily  let  us  see  what  is  meant  by  an  American  State 
school  system.  At  least  three  or  four  characteristics  are 
requisite. 

A  State  school  system  must  be  one  which  results  from  the 
exercise  of  the  authority  and  the  powers  of  the  State  and 
which,  in  completeness  and  efficiency,  is  worthy  of  a  govern- 
ment which  exists  for  the  good  of  its  citizens  and  to  that  end 
exercises  sovereign  authority  within  constitutional  limitations. 
In  the  United  States  the  sovereign  power  upon  all  school 
questions  is  with  the  governments  of  the  several  States,  and  it 
can  neither  be  taken  away  from  them  nor  can  they  cede  it  to 
the  Federal  government  above  nor  to  any  county,  city,  or  town 
government  below  them.  The  several  States  may  do  what- 
soever they  will  for  the  development  of  an  educational  system. 
Whatsoever  they  have  done  they  may  undo.  Whatsoever 
authority  they  may  have  conferred  upon  others  they  may  take 
back.  The  only  limitations  upon  their  action  are  the  express 
provisions  of  the  fundamental  law,  and  it  may  practically  be 
said  that  there  are  none.  Then  when  we  speak  of  a  State 
school  system  we  mean  not  sporadic,  irresponsible  affairs, 
springing  from  the  caprice  or  the  commercial  enterprise  of 
citizens,  but  schools  coming  to  maturity  under  the  help  and  the 
supervision,  the  inspiration,  the  encouragement,  and  the  con- 
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trol  of  the  only  authority  which  may  be  exercised  in  the 
premises. 

Where  there  is  a  system,  schools  will  be  related  together  for 
common  ends.  Each  will  fulfill  it'^  •oart  in  a  general  plan,  and 
all  will  fall  into  an  orderly  organization  for  the  advancement 
of  all  the  interests  of  the  people  and  of  the  commonwealth. 
It  does  not  mean  that  individual  effort  is  to  be  discouraged,  or 
that  cities  and  towns  and  districts  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  go 
as  far  as  they  will  in  developing  their  schools.  Exactly  the 
reverse  is  true.  It  is  in  the  plan  that  the  States  shall  lay  plans 
and  lead  the  way,  that  cities  and  towns  shall  comply  with  the 
standards  fixed  by  the  State  in  any  event,  and  that  they  shall 
be  encouraged  to  do  as  much  more  as  they  will.  It  does  mean 
that  whatever  is  done  shall  come  into  helpful  relatiojis  with  all 
the  rest,  conform  to  the  general  plan,  and  promote  the  common 
end. 

There  can  be  nothing  about  a  State  school  system  which  the 
State  has  no  right  to  support  with  its  authority  and  sustain 
with  its  means.  An  ecclesiastical  school  cannot  become  part 
of  a  State  school  system.  The  fathers  were  fired  by  a  deep 
and  intense  religious  life,  and  they  well  knew  how  the  religious 
life  of  the  people  and  their  civic  organization  would  act  upon 
each  other.  In  promoting  each  they  acted  upon  their  knowl- 
edge and  according  to  their  beliefs.  But  they  knew  also  that 
religious  intolerance  had  literally  deluged  their  native  lands  in 
the  blood  of  their  fathers,  and  they  took  early  occasion  to 
write  the  guaranty  of  religious  liberty  and  to  insure  organic 
independence  of  state  and  Church  in  the  fundamental  law  of 
civic  organizations  into  which  they  were  breathing  the  breath 
of  life. 

It  may  be  said  with  entire  security  that  no  system  of  educa- 
tion is  worthy  of  a  State  in  the  Federal  Union,  or  deserves  to 
be  designated  a  "State  System,"  which  does  not  provide  every 
educational  facility  which  experience  suggests  and  means  can 
provide  for  the  children  of  the  commonwealth.  I  do  not  for 
the  moment  go  into  the  question  as  to  how  far  these  facilities 
may  with  propriety  be  provided  free  of  cost.     I  only  reiterate 
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what  the  whole  educated  world  says,  that  no  educational 
system  is  complete  which  does  not  begin  with  the  kinder- 
garten and  lead  up  to  and  include  the  university.  These  and 
the  intervening  departments,  of  high  or  low  degree,  are  all 
interdependent  and  mutually  supportive  of  each  other.  That 
they  are  so  related  together,  that  they  do  so  supplement  and 
support  each  other,  is  the  essential  fact  which  entitles  the 
whole  to  be  called  a  system  at  all.  It  would  be  a  sorry  State 
school  system  which  was  constituted  of  elementary  schools 
alone,  as  it  would  be  a  sorry  educational  system  which  was 
composed  of  high  schools  or  of  colleges  alone.  As  the  engi- 
neer winds  his  strands  about  each  other  and  then  binds  his 
cables  together  to  get  the  greatest  strength,  so  the  intelligence 
of  a  commonwealth  fosters  all  educational  instrumentalities 
and  then  binds  them  together,  with  knowledge  that  their 
action  upon  each  other,  the  support  and  inspiration  which 
each  gives  the  other,  is  the  essential  element  which  gives 
strength  and  force,  symmetry  and  beauty  to  the  whole.  Show 
me  a  people  where,  in  the  centers  which  control  and  deter- 
mine the  national  policy,  there  is  greater  pride  in  national 
universities  than  there  is  desire  to  put  the  best  possible 
elementary  school  within  reach  of  every  home, — and  you  will 
be  able  to  find  such  a  people  without  the  use  of  either  a  tele- 
scope or  a  microscope, — and  I  will  show  you  a  people  where 
caste  and  snobbery  and  snippery  are  rampant  and  the  children 
of  the  masses  have  but  poor  chance.  Show  me  a  State  which 
stands  for  elementary  schools  and  nothing  higher,  and  I  will 
show  you  a  State  where  the  elementary  schools  are  a  mere  pre- 
tense and  sham  and  there  is  no  effective  teaching  at  all. 

I  regret  exceedingly  to  see  that  the  propriety  of  appropri- 
ating State  moneys  for  the  support  of  high  schools  and  acade- 
mies is  being  called  in  question,  and  that  the  suggestion  is 
even  made  that  the  money  which  New  York  devotes  to  the 
support  of  liberal  learning  might  be  better  used  to  enhance 
the  poor  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  her  elementary  schools. 
It  indicates  an  unfortunate  obscurity  of  vision  as  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  elementary  schools  and  the  highest  intellectual 
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and  material  development  of  the  State,  and  if  there  is  any 
thought  of  gaining  the  support  of  teachers  for  the  proposition 
through  an  appeal  to  their  pecuniary  interest  it  implies  an 
ignorance  or  narrowness  on  the  pa«'t  of  those  teachers  which  is 
not  justified.  Many  of  them  are,  and  everyone  ought  to  be, 
the  finished  product  of  a  good  secondary  school  and  of  a 
professional  training  school  as  well,  and  no  one  knows  it  better 
or  desires  it  more  than  they.  And  the  time  would  not  be  far 
distant  when  every  common-school  teacher  in  all  the  cities  of 
the  State  would  be  so  equipped  but  for  the  unfortunate  vetoes, 
by  two  successive  Governors,  of  entirely  feasible  and  beneficent 
measures  to  attain  that  end.  It  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that 
there  is  no  teacher  in  the  Empire  State  worthy  of  the  name, 
and  it  is  reasonably  safe  to  say  that  there  is  none  at  all,  who 
would  not  forego  any  increase  in  salary  rather  than  secure  it 
at  the  cost  of  withdrawing  the  State  support  from  the  second- 
ary schools.  I  ought  to  apologize  for  taking  time  with  refer- 
ence to  this  matter.  The  policy  of  the  State  is  well  settled. 
It  has  been  for  many  years.  It  would  require  the  strongest 
reasons  to  change  it.  There  is  no  such  reason.  There  is 
neither  logic  nor  necessity  behind  the  suggestion.  New  York 
can  well  afford  to  do  all  that  needs  to  be  done  to  support  the 
symmetrical  State  school  system  which  she  has  erected  ;  she  is 
infinitely  better  able  than  she  was  in  the  early  days  when  she 
commenced  the  policy  with  wise  forethought  and  a  liberal 
hand.  Her  people  are  able  to  see  clearly  and  to  reason  logic- 
ally, and  they  have  no  thought  of  abandoning  a  policy  which 
is  the  groundwork  of  her  imperial  position  and  the  pledge  of 
her  continued  supremacy ;  and  assuredly  not  at  a  time  when 
all  the  world  is  paying  tribute  to  the  wisdom  of  her  early 
statesmanship,  and  will  continue  as  time  advances  to  pay  in 
larger  and  still  larger  measure,  and  when  all  the  great  pro- 
gressive States  of  the  Union  are  following  in  the  roads  broken 
out  by  her  foresight  and  her  energy. 

A  system  of  public  instruction  for  the  children  of  all  the 
people  exists  in  each  of  the  States  now.  Theories  are  some- 
what at  variance  in  the  different  States  as  to  the  prerogatives 
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and  duty  of  the  State  governments  in  the  matter,  but  these 
differences  are  growing  smaller  as  the  necessity  for  a  closer 
organization  and  a  more  effective  co-relation  of  the  work 
becomes  evident,  and  the  unmistakable  desire  for  general 
leadership  and  the  more  liberal  exercise  of  central  authority 
becomes  apparent.  The  value  of  time  as  an  element  in 
securing  a  liberal  education,  the  demand  that  the  child  shall 
be  instructed  from  the  beginning  in  a  way  which  shall  antici- 
pate and  prepare  for  what  is  beyond,  and  that  he  shall  be  able 
to  pursue  an  unbroken  path  from  the  elementary  schools  to 
and  through  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  is  leading  the 
educational  authorities  of  the  country  to  do  their  best  think- 
ing, as  well  as  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  government  in  order 
to  evolve  and  develop  State  systems  of  instruction,  with  the 
characteristic  features  to  which  I  have  just  adverted,  out  of 
somewhat  conglomerate  aggregations  of  local  schools.  And 
this  work  has  already  gone  far  upon  its  way.  Primary  and 
secondary  schools  are  everywhere ;  they  are  everywhere 
unsectarian  and  free,  through  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign 
authority:  they  are  coming  into  close  relationship  with  each 
other  and  co-operating  upon  a  general  understanding  for  the 
attainment  of  a  common  end.  Even  more,  they  are  being 
supplemented  by  colleges  and  universities,  standing  upon  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  footings  as  the  common  schools,  and 
forming  a  living  head  to  a  complete  educational  organization. 
The  question  about  free  public  high  schools  is  outlawed,  and 
any  question  about  free  public  universities  is  practically 
settled.  Nearly  every  one  of  the  great  progressive  States 
west  of  the  Alleghenies  is  at  this  moment  putting  the  money 
and  the  constructive  genius  and  energy  of  its  citizens  into 
universities  which  form  the  heads  of  State  systems  of  instruc- 
tion and  rank  with  the  foremost  universities  of  the  country. 
An  infinite  and  increasing  number  of  other  collegiate  institu- 
tions exist,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  through  philanthropic 
endowments  and  by  virtue  of  legislative  charters;  and  they  are 
so  related,  legally,  to  the  States  which  created  them  and  the 
conditions  put  upon  the  gifts  which  made  their  creation  pos- 
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sible,  or  they  are  so  related  practically  to  the  whole  educa- 
tional organization  as  to  make  them  free  to  a  limited  number 
of  students  from  the  public  schools  or  liberally  available  to  all 
who  have  the  desire  and  the  preparation  to  take  advantage  of 
their  beneficent  work,  although  without  the  ready  money  to 
pay  the  advertised  fees. 

So  out  of  conditions  which  are  yet  crude,  out  of  our  still 
unsettled  national  life,  there  is  being  developed,  in  each  of  the 
States,  a  great  educational  system  which  is  dependent  upon 
and  is  guaranteed  by  the  authority  of  the  State — a  sovereign 
authority  so  far  as  schools  are  concerned.  That  system  is  free 
and  non-sectarian ;  in  point  of  elaborateness  it  is  altogether 
unprecedented  by  any  authoritative  public  and  general  pro- 
vision for  the  uplifting  of  the  masses  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Early  conditions  and  inherited  theories  have  influenced,  and 
will  go  far  to  account  for,  characteristics  which  manifest  them- 
selves in  the  school  systems  of  different  States.  Let  us  go 
back  to  the  beginning  for  a  moment  and  see  what  they  were. 

The  two  nations  which  first  gained  a  foothold  on  our 
Atlantic  coast  and  which  have  most  influenced  our  life  were 
the  Dutch  and  the  English.  At  the  time  of  the  first  settle- 
ment the  former  were  infinitely  in  advance  of  the  latter  in 
commercial  activity  and  intellectual  life,  in  national  progress 
and  in  all  that  goes  to  make  for  the  progress  of  a  people. 
Holland  alone  constituted  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
Netherland  provinces  which  had  successfully  baffled  the  super- 
human and  the  inhuman  efforts  of  Philip  to  establish  a  world 
empire  in  absolutism  to  the  Roman  Church.  Her  men  and 
women  of  more  than  middle  age  had  known  no  other  life  than 
a  state  of  war,  and  that  the  first  and  most  dreadful  war  in 
history  waged  for  religious  liberty  and  for  the  toleration  of 
opinion.  In  that  great  and  holy  cause  they  had  suffered 
atrocities  which  could  hardly  be  mentioned  here  ;  every  foot 
of  their  soil  had  been  drenched  in  blood  and  mourning  was 
in  every  household,  for  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  of  their 
fathers  and  brothers  and  lovers — yes,  and  of  mothers  and  sisters 
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and  sweethearts,  too — had  perished  for  freedom  of  conscience. 
Indeed,  for  forty  years  the  "  beggars  of  the  sea  "  had  stood  a 
shield  and  protector  for  England  with  little  or  none  of  English 
help,  until  the  sea  was  crimson  and  all  the  sands  upon  their 
shores  were  slippery  with  their  blood.  But  they  had  suc- 
ceeded. They  had  learned  the  value  of  the  right  of  conscience 
and  of  the  freedom  of  opinion,  for  they  had  paid  the  price ; 
and  without  planning  it  they  had  come  to  be  self-governing, 
and  they  had  developed  independent  states  which  they  had 
confederated  into  a  republic.  Whatever  England  has  since 
done  in  these  directions  had  scarcely  been  commenced  when 
the  Spanish  power  had  been  broken  and  these  fruits  had  ma- 
tured in  the  Netherlands. 

Colonists  carry  national  ideas  with  them.  And  when  there 
came  immediately  to  be  a  New  Netherland  and  a  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  one  was  characterized  by  entire  freedom  of 
religious  life  and  expression  and  the  other  altogether  subject 
to  an  established  church  and  there  was  no  toleration  of  reli- 
gious opinion,  and  when  the  descendants  of  one  of  these  colo- 
nies were  the  first  people  on  earth  to  put  the  pledge  of 
religious  freedom  into  a  written  constitution  and  the  de- 
scendants of  the  other  were  the  last  people  of  all  the  original 
States  to  take  such  action,  who  shall  say  that  it  was  not  because 
of  the  facts  in  their  history  to  which  we  have  just  adverted  ? 

Free  schools  come  from  free  thought.  A  complete  and 
elaborate  system  of  schools  comes  from  strong,  comprehensive, 
and  high-minded  thought.  The  Dutch  were  free,  and  they  had 
celebrated  their  greatest  military  victories  by  founding  univer- 
sities, and  they  had  opened  elementary  schools  for  the  children 
of  the  rich  and  poor  together.  Motley  says,  "It  was  a  land 
where  every  child  went  to  school,  where  almost  every  indi- 
vidual inhabitant  could  read  and  write."  The  English  were 
still  fettered  by  the  unbroken  power  of  the  throne  and  the 
selfish  and  insatiable  greed  of  the  nobility.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  and  their  preparatory  schools  trained  the  scions 
of  noble  houses  for  high  places  in  the  Church  and  state,  but 
there    were    no    schools  for    the    body  of   the  people.     And 
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when,  with  these  circumstances  behind  them,  we  find  a  Dutch 
and  an  EngHsh  colony  struggling  for  life,  at  the  same  time,  the 
first  in  a  new  land  ;  see  that  both  are  feeble,  but  that  the  pre- 
ponderance of  strength  is  with  the  English,  and  know  that  for 
the  first  fifty  years  of  their  history  there  was  a  continuous  suc- 
cession of  free  public  schools,  supported  and  managed  by  the 
civic  authority  and  taught  by  official  masters,  specially  brought 
from  the  Fatherland  for  the  purpose,  in  the  Dutch  colony  ; 
and  that  during  that  period  there  was  no  school  of  any  kind  in 
the  English  colony ;  what  student  of  history  shall  say  that  it 
was  not  the  widely  differing  facts  and  circumstances  which 
were  behind  and  still  about  these  different  peoples  which  made 
them  what  they  were  and  led  very  directly  to  what  they  did  ? 

Now  if  we  bear  these  things  in  mind,  and  also  remember  that 
since  independence  was  attained  the  sovereign  authority  in 
New  York  has  always  been  exercised  for  the  erection  of  a 
school  system  directly  by  the  State  government  which  held  it, 
while  in  New  England  it  has  been  exercised  exclusively  by  the 
townships,  and  of  course  never  beyond  the  extent  to  which  it 
was  delegated,  we  shall  find  abundant  and  true  explanation  of 
most  of  the  subsequent  facts  touching  the  inception  and  the 
development  of  the  State  school  systems. 

From  the  first  vestige  of  organized  government  in  the  feeble 
colony  at  Manhattan  there  is  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
schools.  They  were  public  schools,  substantially,  as  we  now 
understand  the  term,  and   they   were   the    first  in   America.  I 

There  is  no  doubt  of  a  considerable  number  of  private  schools, 
also,  at  least  eight  or  ten,  in  the  first  half  century.  Within 
that  time  a  public  high  school  was  organized.     Then,  in  1664,  i 

an  English  fleet  with  the  help  of  their  twenty-five  thousand 
countrymen  who  had  by  this  time  settled  in  New  England  ! 

overthrew  the  little  colony,  usurped  its  authority,  and  took 
possession  of  its  affairs.     New  Amsterdam  became  New  York.  I 

A  round  century  intervened  before  the  rattle  of  the  musketry 
of  the  Revolution.  In  that  hundred  years,  antagonistic  nation- 
alities prevented  the  educational  policy  of  either  the  one  or 
the  other  from  being  established.     The  Dutch  common  schools 
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were  closed  for  lack  of  government  support ;  the  English  high 
schools  were  not  opened.  The  English,  of  course,  controlled 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government  and  opposed  the  edu- 
cation of  the  masses.  The  Dutch  were  all-powerful,  if  they 
did  not  control  the  legislative  department,  and  they  antago- 
nized the  autocracy  of  the  nobility. 

Here  and  there  a  feeble  and  isolated  attempt  to  start  a  school 
is  seen.  A  company  of  English  settlers  would  combine  to 
open  an  English  school  ;  a  Dutch  community  would  send  to 
Holland  and  bring  over  a  schoolmaster.  But  there  was  no 
plan  or  policy,  no  leadership,  no  exercise  of  authority  in  the 
matter,  for  national  antagonisms  and  jealousies  would  permit 
of  none.  Three  educational  Acts,  and  only  three,  appear  upon 
the  records  of  that  century.  The  first  was  thirty-eight  years 
from  the  beginning  of  the  English  rule.  It  was  an  Act  of  the 
Dutch  Legislature  providing  for  a  grammar  school  in  the  city 
of  New  York  for  five  years.  It  was  vetoed  by  the  English 
Governor,  adhered  to  by  the  legislature,  then  amended  so 
as  to  enable  the  Governor  to  control  the  appointment  of  the 
teacher,  and  then  approved.  The  school  was  opened,  but  with 
the  expiration  of  the  time  limit  it  ceased  to  exist.  A  similar 
effort  with  a  scheme  for  free  students  from  the  several  coun- 
ties, with  a  similar  result,  was  made  thirty  years  later.  The 
third  Act  came  after  another  twenty  years  and  was  the  charter- 
ing of  King's  College.  The  suggestion  seems  to  have  arisen 
in  the  colony,  and  with  it  an  inevitable  controversy  as  to 
whether  a  royal  or  a  colonial  charter  should  be  asked.  This 
controversy  reveals  more  than  the  national  differences ;  it 
shows  how  strong  and  bold  the  opposition  to  royal  prerogative 
and  the  state  church  had  become. 

The  demand  of  the  opposition  was  for  education  controlled 
by  the  people  through  their  civic  organization.  But  no  local 
legislation  was  involved,  the  government  was  all-powerful  in 
the  premises,  and  the  charter  issued  in  the  name  of  King 
George  II.  It  was  wholly  an  English  royal  Act,  under  a  policy 
that  was  centuries  old  and  that  was  yet  to  continue.  It  was 
frankly  avowed  to  be  for  the  training  of  young  men  of  noble 
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birth  for  statecraft  and  to  curb  the  growth  of  republican 
tendencies  among  the  people.  Happily  it  trained  many  young 
men  to  statecraft  whose  best  service  was  to  be  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  republican  rather  than  in  the  carrying-on  of  a  royal 
government. 

In  another  twenty-five  years  the  country  was  in  the  blaze  of 
the  Revolution,  and  what  little  there  was  in  the  way  of  schools 
was  consumed  and  destroyed  by  its  fire.  But  the  conflagra- 
tion cleared  the  ground  and  opened  the  way  for  better  things. 
The  Revolution  and  its  results  were  of  the  largest  educational 
consequence  throughout  the  land,  but  of  greater  consequence 
in  New  York  than  anywhere  else.  Independence  transformed 
colonies  into  States  and  vested  the  sovereign  authority  in  their 
legislative  assemblies,  where  it  was  available  to  the  people. 
The  war  had  fused  the  lives  of  the  people  together.  The 
royal  sympathizers  had  emigrated  or  subsided.  Regardless 
of  their  origin,  men  who  had  messed  and  fought  and  suffered 
together  had  become  acquainted  and  were  going  to  co-operate 
in  the  building  up  of  civic  institutions,  and  in  no  direction 
was  that  co-operation  to  be  more  effectual  and  wise  than 
in  the  construction  of  the  school  system.  In  New  York  the 
English  and  the  Dutch  were  Americans  now,  and  the  inherited 
theories  and  traditions  of  their  differing  nationalities  were  to 
act  upon  each  other  and  evolve  the  most  comprehensive  State 
educational  system  in  the  world,  upon  a  unique  plan  of  organi- 
zation which  has  served  its  purpose  exceedingly  well. 

It  was  in  November,  1783,  that  the  British  evacuated  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  new  State  was  for  the 
first  time  pushed  to  the  sea.  The  population  was  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  mostly  at  the  mouth  and  along 
the  valley  of  the  Hudson.  There  were  twelve  counties,  and 
Schenectady  was  the  last  important  town  to  the  westward. 
Two  months  after  the  evacuation,  Governor  Clinton  advised 
the  Legislature  that  there  was  scarce  anything  more  worthy 
their  attention  "  than  the  revival  and  encouragement  of  sem- 
inaries of  learning,"  and  the  response  was  a  law  reviving  King's 
College  under  the  name  of  Columbia,  and  erecting  a  State  Uni- 
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vepsity  under  the  charge  of  a  Board  of  Regents,  This  Board 
of  Regents  could  found  other  colleges  and  schools,  but  the  act 
was  unquestionably  shaped  by  men  trained  in  the  college  and 
of  course  loyal  to  their  Alma  Mater,  and  its  central  thought 
was  to  make  the  revived  institution  the  head  of  the  new  State 
school  system.  This  stirred  opposition  and  gave  rise  to  the 
celebrated  case  entitled  The  Grangers  vs.  Columbia  College. 
The  college  men  had  to  give  way.  The  amendatory  act  was 
passed  the  same  year,  and  a  far  more  comprehensive  substitute 
for  the  two  was  enacted  three  years  later. 

These  successive  acts  were  the  outcome  of  much  thought 
and  careful  investigation.  They  are  not  the  work  of  bunglers, 
but  show  unmistakably  the  genius  of  constructive  statesman- 
ship. They  resulted  from  the  legitimate  and  proper  exercise 
of  authority.  They  set  up  a  State  system  of  education — not 
such  a  complete  system  as  we  have  now,  it  is  true,  but  a  far- 
reaching  State  system,  nevertheless.  They  opened  the  way 
for  colleges  and  academies  throughout  the  State,  and  under 
State  authority  and  supervision.  They  encouraged  the  people 
to  do  as  much  more  as  they  would.  They  overthrew  the  plan 
of  the  churchmen  to  control  education  for  ecclesiastical  ends 
by  test  oaths  and  regulations,  and  they  foreshadowed  the 
present  great  free  educational  system,  as  broad  as  the  political 
organization  of  the  State,  directed  by  the  State,  for  the  good 
of  the  State. 

The  Regents  felt  charged  with  the  duty  of  evolving  and 
superintending  such  a  system.  They  moved  as  rapidly  as  they 
could.  They  chartered  twelve  academies  and  also  Union 
College  before  1795.  While  the  world  fails  to  appreciate  it, 
the  results  of  public  work  frequently  depend  more  upon  what 
public  officers  do  negatively  than  affirmatively.  As  hard  as 
the  circumstances  were,  as  much  as  they  longed  for  more  insti- 
tutions, the  Regents  refused  more  charters  than  they  granted. 
They  set  the  plane  high.  The  Board  was  constituted  of  the 
foremost  men  in  the  State,  and  they  exacted  much.  They 
were  even  wise  and  courageous  beyond  their  day  and  genera- 
tion, and  they  brought    forth   a   higher   educational   system 
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which  has  extended  and  exalted  itself,  and  reached  down  also, 
and  accomplished  more  than  any  other  instrumentality  in  the 
way  of  making  New  York  great. 

But  there  were  no  elementar"  schools.  The  few  academies 
and  colleges  were,  of  course,  not  free.  There  was  no  school 
within  reach  of  the  homes.  The  English  and  half  of  the 
Dutch  educational  policies  were  coming  into  operation  ;  the 
other  half  of  the  Dutch  policy  was  not.  The  one  was  no  less 
vital  than  the  other.  A  free  State  based  upon  the  general 
suffrage  and  inheriting  the  blood,  the  history,  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  New  York  was  not  going  to  run  long  without  both. 

For  the  initial  and  the  decisive  step  which  led  to  a  State 
system  of  elementary  schools  we  are  primarily  indebted  to  the 
Regents  of  the  University.  In  their  annual  reports  to  the 
Legislature  in  1793,  1794,  and  1795,  they  urgently  represented 
the  necessity  of  State  action  for  the  organization  of  a  general 
system  of  elementary  schools.  They  were  the  foremost  men 
in  the  State  and  they  were  the  custodians  of  the  educational 
interests  of  the  commonwealth.  This  gave  them  the  right  to 
speak,  and  it  gained  attention  to  what  they  said.  And  they 
spake  earnestly,  forcefully,  and  effectively.  What  they  said 
brought  from  the  Legislature  of  1795  the  great  statute  whose 
approaching  centennial  anniversary  has  suggested  this  paper. 

It  is  Chapter  75  of  the  Laws  of  1795.  It  covers  six  pages 
in  the  book.  It  is  well  prepared  and  it  is  comprehensive.  In 
its  every  line  it  bears  evidence  of  being  the  work  of  men  who 
knew  that  they  held  public  authority,  that  they  were  the  custo- 
dians of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  commonwealth  concerning 
schools,  and  were  not  afraid  to  use  it  for  beneficent  ends. 
They  were  men  who  knew  the  ground  under  their  feet  and 
were  not  afraid  to  walk  upon  it.  Without  any  preamble  of 
glittering  generalities  by  way  of  apology,  without  the  cant  or 
fustian  so  common  at  the  time,  it  opened  with  the  now  familiar 
clause :  "  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly."  In  its  first  lines 
it  made  a  liberal  appropriation  of  State  moneys.  One  hundred 
thousand  dollars  were  devoted  annually  for  five  years  to  effect 
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a  State  system  of  elementary  schools.  It  divided  this  money 
among  the  twenty-one  counties  and  directed  the  supervisors  of 
each  county  to  apportion  their  fund  to  the  towns  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  taxable  inhabitants.  It  did  not  merely 
authorize,  it  required  each  town  in  the  State  to  raise  for  the 
same  purpose  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  sum  received 
from  the  State  appropriation.  It  directed  that  "  the  children 
of  the  inhabitants  residing  in  this  State  shall  be  instructed 
in  the  English  language,  or  be  taught  English  grammar,  arith- 
metic, mathematics,  and  such  other  branches  of  knowledge  as 
are  most  useful  and  necessary  to  complete  a  good  English 
education."  It  went  on  and  erected  the  machinery  necessary 
to  accomplish  this.  It  provided  for  school  commissioners  in 
the  townships  and  trustees  in  the  districts,  with  authority  to 
organize  and  manage  the  affairs  of  the  schools.  It  exacted 
reports,  and  in  all  ways  imposed  full  official  accountability. 
In  a  word,  this  statute  embodied  provisions  for  nearly  all  of 
the  essential  features  of  plan  and  organization  which  now 
characterize  the  fully  developed  elementary  school  system  of 
the  State,  New  York  has  never  been  much  given  to  senti- 
ment, probably  not  as  much  as  she  ought.  This  corner-stone 
statute  has  never  been  blazoned  on  the  pages  of  her  history. 
It  has  not  been  hung  in  her  Senate  Chamber.  No  one  out  of 
the  State  ever  heard  of  it,  and  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  her 
citizens  could  tell  of  its  provisions  or  find  it  easily.  But  it  is 
worthy  of  song  and  story,  for  it  was  an  epoch  maker,  a  wise,  an 
energetic  and  heroic  measure,  which  shaped  the  history  and 
promoted  the  greatness  of  the  most  imperial  of  the  States.  It 
stands  without  a  peer  in  the  way  of  early  constructive  legisla- 
tion for  the  end  in  view,  a  lasting  monument  to  the  foresight 
and  the  persistence  of  the  Regents,  as  well  as  to  the  insight 
and  courage  of  the  lawmakers  and  the  people  whom  they 
represented. 

This  statute,  and  the  one  passed  eight  years  before,  recon- 
stituting the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University,  are  the 
corner-stones  of  what  any  unprejudiced  investigator  must 
declare   to   be   the   most   complete   State   school    system    in 
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America.  Enacted  before  the  opening  of  the  century,  early- 
after  the  close  of  the  War  for  Independence,  which  had  taxed 
the  resources  of  the  country  to  the  utmost  and  paralyzed  what 
little  educational  effort  was  in  progress  at  its  outbreak,  copied 
upon  no  models,  they  resulted  from  the  history,  the  traditions, 
the  habits  of  mind,  and  the  hard  thinking  of  two  great  nation- 
alities which  had  learned  to  respect  each  other  while  battling 
for  a  common  cause,  and  which  acted  upon  each  other  to 
the  advantage  of  both  and  of  their  descendants  for  many 
generations. 

These  two  statutes  represent  both  the  English  and  the 
Dutch  sentiment  of  the  commonwealth,  but  they  are 
thoroughly  consistent.  They  supplement  and  support  each 
other.  At  the  very  close  of  the  last  one  enacted  is  this  sug- 
gestive sentence : 

"  And,  whereas  special  provision  hath  already  been  made  for 
the  encouragement  of  learning  in  the  several  colleges  and 
academies  of  the  State,  therefore 

"  ^^  z7//^r//^£'r  enacted,  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  extend  to  any  college  or  academy 
which  now  is  or  hereafter  shall  be  incorporated  under  the 
authority  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  by  virtue  of  any 
law  of  the  State." 

Nothing  could  more  clearly  show  the  intent  of  the  Legis- 
lature. Just  what  has  been  done  was  intended  to  be  done. 
We  go  outside  of  the  statutes  and  inquire  into  the  surrounding 
circumstances  and  events,  and  we  find  that  there  was  a  heated 
controversy  concerning  future  administration.  The  Regents 
had  been  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  law  providing 
for  primary  schools.  They  expected  that  the  administration 
and  supervision  of  such  schools  would  be  committed  to  their 
hands.  But  the  old  feeling  against  the  "Columbia  College 
crowd "  may  not  entirely  have  passed  away.  Perhaps  the 
Dutch  had  not  forgotten  the  long-continued  antipathy  of 
the  English  government  to  common  elementary  schools,  and 
were  unwilling  to  commit  the  management  of  such  schools  to 
men  who,  in  their  minds,  stood  for  the   English  educational 
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idea.  In  any  event  the  representatives  of  the  people,  in  the 
Legislature,  refused  to  commit  the  supervision  of  the  primary- 
schools  to  the  Regents.  So  refusing,  they  also  refused  to 
trench  upon  the  prerogatives  which  the  law  had  already  con- 
ferred upon  that  body.  They  deliberately  provided  for  two 
departments  of  school  administration. 

I  well  know  how  common  it  is  to  criticise  the  "  double- 
headed  system,"  I  readily  see  how  incongruous  it  seems,  at 
first  thought.  But  I  have  never  sympathized  with  this  spirit 
of  criticism.  The  best  interests  of  the  elementary  schools  call 
for  a  system  of  administration  and  superintendence  entirely 
different  from  that  which  applies,  with  the  best  results,  to  the 
higher  institutions.  The  State  is  a  mighty  one.  The  interests 
are  innumerable  and  great.  A  system  of  administration  which 
would  well  subserve  the  interests  of  another  State  would  not 
meet  the  demands  of  New  York.  No  State  board  of  educa- 
tion would  have  accomplished  in  a  hundred  years  what  these 
two  school  departments  have  wrought  for  the  Empire  State. 

And  what  a  magnificent  result  the  century  has  brought 
forth  ;  35  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences,  with  goo  instructors  and 
6500  students,  possessed  of  property  worth  $55,000,000,  and  ex- 
pending $5,000,000  annually  in  operating  expenses;  58  special 
professional  and  technical  schools  above  academic  grade  (law, 
medicine,  theology,  pedagogy,  etc.)  with  16,000  students;  426 
incorporated  academies  and  free  high  schools,  with  2200 
teachers  and  42,000  students,  involving  an  annual  expenditure 
of  $3,000,000  ;  a  mighty  State  library  system  just  being  made 
available  to  the  schools  and  the  people  in  their  homes;  12 
normal  schools,  training  7000  students  for  teachers  at  an 
annual  expense  of  $400,000,  and  100  local  training  classes  in 
academies  and  high  schools,  and  well-regulated  institute  and 
examination  systems  working  toward  the  same  end  ;  then  the 
great  elementary  school  system  covering  every  foot  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  State,  with  12,000  buildings,  30,000  teachers, 
1,200,000  pupils,  holding  property  valued  at  more  than  $50,- 
000,000,  expending  $4,000,000  annually  for  betterments  and 
$20,000,000  each  year  for  operating  expenses ;  the  whole  under 
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careful  supervision,  fairly  well  co-ordinated  together,  working 
to  a  plan,  settling  down  slowly  to  a  scientific  basis,  moving  for- 
ward on  scientific  lines  as  never  before,  and  characterized  by 
constantly  increasing  energy  and  life,  by  versatility,  adapta- 
bility, elasticity,  and  power. 

The  thought  of  the  fathers  was  right.  What  is  wanted  is 
not  a  consolidation  of  administrative  functions,  much  less  a 
subordination  of  one  system  of  administration  to  the  other, 
but  mutual  respect  and  common  sympathy  between  the  two. 
It  would  be  idle  to  ignore  the  fact  that  that  respect  and  that 
sympathy  have  not  always  obtained.  Harmonious  and  ef- 
fective work  has  depended  upon  men ;  it  may  depend  upon 
the  machinery  which  selects  the  men ;  and  the  machinery  may 
need  reformation  and  improvement,  to  make  sure  of  the  most 
amiable  and  helpful  relations  which  will  conserve  and  promote 
the  high  interests  which  are  involved. 

There  are  one  or  two  thoughts  which  crowd  to  the  front  and 
seek  expression  as  I  approach  my  limits  of  time  and  space. 
If  I  suggest  them  at  all  it  must  be  briefly. 

New  York  presents  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  a  State 
system  of  schools  in  America.  There  are  no  educational  offices 
in  the  country  which  exercise  the  authoritative  supervision  that 
inheres  in  the  State  Board  of  Regents  and  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  This  does  not  imply  that  the 
State  holds  any  monopoly  of  education.  On  the  contrary  its 
invariable  policy  always  has  been  to  encourage  and  support  all 
efforts  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  people.  It  exercises  no 
censorship  over  individual  educational  enterprises.  Putting  an 
elementary  schoolhouse  within  reach  of  every  home,  author- 
izing and  aiding  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  every  city 
and  town,  it  commits  local  management  to  local  oflficials  and 
authorizes  local  levies  so  far  as  the  people  will  vote  them. 
Reserving  to  itself  the  duty  of  formulating  general  plans  and 
of  doing  all  those  things  of  a  general  character  which  the 
interests  of  the  system  require,  it  exacts  conformity  thereto ; 
but  it  leaves  it  to  the  city,  the  town,  or  the  district  to  elaborate 
and  perfect  the  local  schools  so  far  as  circumstances  will  allow 
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and  intelligence  will  lead  the  way.  All  grades  and  depart- 
ments, elementary,  secondary,  collegiate,  normal,  professional, 
technical,  etc.,  are  necessary  elements  of  the  symmetrical  and 
complete  whole.  The  sound  policy  of  the  State  insures  them 
all.  It  supports  each  so  far  as  its  importance  demands  and  so 
far  as  the  absence  df  individual  interest  or  local  enterprise 
makes  the  help  of  the  State  necessary  to  its  healthful  growth 
and  to  vital  and  stimulating  relations  with  its  associates.  It 
emphasizes  none  unduly,  and  it  depresses  none  unfairly. 
It  forbids  shams  and  protects  itself.  It  sees  that  any  local 
educational  enterprise,  acting  under  its  given  or  assumed 
authority,  is  in  fact  what  it  holds  itself  out  to  be,  and  that  it 
enters  into  the  general  purposes  of  the  State  for  the  advance- 
ment of  its  citizenship.  It  does  directly  what  it  must ;  it 
encourages  the  people  and  leaves  to  them  what  it  may ;  but  it 
has  its  eye  on  the  future  ;  it  knows  something  of  what  is 
ahead  ;  it  keeps  and  it  intends  to  keep  the  whole  compre- 
hensive system  in  operation. 

It  is  for  all  who  are  charged  with  the  management  of  the 
school  system  to  remember  that  grades  and  departments,  of 
high  or  low  degree,  whether  they  teach  the  elements  to  the 
masses  or  train  leaders  and  energize  the  whole  body,  are  only 
parts  of  a  whole  system ;  and  it  is  for  the  Regents'  office  and 
the  Superintendent's  office  to  remember  that  each  is  equally 
the  instrument  of  the  State  for  the  Avorking  out  of  general 
results,  and  that  the  attainment  of  those  results  depends  upon 
fraternal  regard  and  mutual  respect  and  a  high-minded  concep- 
tion of  the  magnitude  and  the  difficulties  of  the  wonderful 
problem  they  have  officially  in  hand.  And  it  is  for  all  the 
people  to  let  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers  and  the  proud  century 
of  educational  history  in  New  York  challenge  their  pride  and 
admiration,  and  inspire  them  to  make  intelligent  and  coura- 
geous provision  for  the  large  demands  of  the  present  and  the 
still  more  exacting  demands  of  the  future. 

That  wisdom  and  that  history  claim  world-wide  recognition, 
which  they  have  not  had.  The  poets  and  historians  have 
generally  lived  in  New  England.     They  have  given  us  fairy- 
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tales  with  sentiments  that  are  charming,  but  when  New  Eng- 
land was  involved  they  have  cut  their  history  upon  the  bias. 
What  they  have  said  has  been  said  so  often  and  so  well  that 
they  have  eventually  made  t'  "mselves,  and  the  rest,  believe  it 
is  all  true.  As  the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  credit  every- 
thing of  uncertain  origin  to  that  mysterious  people,  the 
Pelasgi,  so  the  Americans  have  become  accustomed  to  trace 
every  public  virtue  and  every  institution  of  government  back 
to  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans.  There  is  enough  to  admire 
and  enough  to  commend  in  the  character  of  the  English  Puri- 
tan, and  particularly  in  that  character  under  the  influence  of  life 
in  the  New  World,  without  attributing  to  it  things  it  abhorred. 
If  the  Puritan  fathers  were  to  return  to  earth  and  hear  one  of 
their  descendants  allege  that  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
school  system  free  from  ecclesiasticism  and  in  which  Baptists 
and  Quakers  and  Papists  and  Presbyterians  sat  side  by  side 
and  under  the  same  instruction,  they  would  hold  court  without 
a  jury,  try  him  without  the  advice  of  counsel,  flog  him  without 
the  benefit  of  clergy,  and  propose  that  he  lose  no  time  in  mov- 
ing up  into  New  Hampshire  or  down  into  Rhode  Island.  It 
is  high  time  that  the  educational  history  of  America  was 
rewritten  and  upon  investigations  starting  from  a  different 
point — a  point  where  and  when  the  constitutional  state  began 
to  strengthen  and  the  Church  began  to  loosen  its  hold  upon 
the  civil  affairs  of  the  people — the  point  also  when  religious 
thought  became  free  and  liberty  of  conscience  was  assured  to 
all.  It  is  high  time,  too,  that  that  heroic  people  whose  valor 
first  gained  that  point  in  the  history  of  the  world,  whose 
natures  had  been  invigorated  by  their  life  on  the  ocean  and 
whose  characters  had  been  seasoned  and  hardened  to  invinci- 
bility by  their  successful  conflict  with  the  greatest  of  human 
despotisms;  that  people  to  whom  the  world  also  owed  its 
greatest  debt  of  gratitude  for  discovery  and  invention,  for 
mechanical  skill,  manufacturing  industry,  and  commercial 
enterprise,  for  advances  in  learning  and  for  progress  toward 
civil  liberty  at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  our  country, 
should  have  the  credit  which  is  their  due  for  the  innovations 
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and  the  telling  influence  they  exerted  upon  the  progress  of 
educational  history  in  the  New  World.  It  is  high  time  also  that 
the  great  State  which,  through  this  influence,  was  the  first  to 
lay  out  and  steadily  follow  a  comprehensive  educational  policy 
which  was  marked  by  the  characteristics  and  breathed  the  free 
spirit  and  was  otherwise  worthy  of  the  developing  American 
State,  and  which  was  the  first  to  take  nearly  all  of  the  great 
steps  which  have  distinguished  the  orderly  progress  and  the 
developing  strength  of  American  State  school  systems,  should 
make  good  her  claims  to  that  pre-eminence  which  of  right 
belongs  to  her.  May  her  loyal  sons  and  daughters  who  have 
taste  and  learning  and  training  for  the  task,  and  leisure  to  per- 
form it,  take  the  steps  which  will  place  the  laurel  upon  her 
brow  ! 

Let  there  be  no  mistaking  the  causes  to  which  New  York 
owes  her  greatness.  It  is  not  the  variety  and  beauty  of  her 
scenery,  not  her  majestic  North  River,  or  the  mighty  metrop- 
olis at  its  mouth  ;  not  her  great  artificial  waterways  which  float 
the  products  of  the  great  West  from  the  Lakes  to  the  sea ;  not 
the  mighty  railway  system  which  threads  all  her  beautiful 
valleys ;  not  her  unprecedented  system  of  charities  and  cor- 
rection ;  not  her  marvelous  commercial  enterprises.  New 
York  owes  her  supremacy  to  her  people ;  to  the  transmitted 
qualities  of  human  nature  which  went  to  the  block  without  a 
quiver  under  the  vote  of  Alva's  Blood  Council  because  it  was 
death  for  conscience  and  for  country,  and  which  came  here 
with  her  first  settlers ;  to  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  her 
people  at  a  later  day ;  to  the  intermingling  of  blood  and  the 
extent  to  which  national  characteristics  acted  upon  each 
other,  and  to  her  comprehensive  and  authoritative  system  of 
schools — common  schools,  which  taught  the  elements  to  all, 
and  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  which  trained  up  to  leader- 
ship an  innumerable  multitude  of  sons  and  daughters  who 
have  given  energy  and  versatility  to  her  intellectual  life  and 
her  material  accomplishments,  and  some  of  whom  represent 
her  creditably,  while  they  bear  her  undying  honor  and  affection, 
in  every  State  in  the  Union  and  every  country  on  the  globe. 
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And  what  has  the  opening  century  in  store  for  New  York? 
No  one  will  now  attempt  to  fix  the  boundaries.  She  will  not 
slacken  her  pace.  The  development  of  the  country  may  bring 
other  commonwealths  nearer  t  her,  but  there  is  no  reason  for 
thinking  that  her  population  will  not  multiply,  that  her  spirit 
will  not  strengthen,  and  that  the  energy  of  her  life  will  not 
intensify  through  the  advancing  years.  She  will  continue  to 
receive  more  people  from  other  States  and  from  foreign  lands, 
and  she  will  send  more  to  them  than  any  other  member  of  the 
sisterhood  of  States.  She  will  take  out  more  patents,  she  will 
build  more  machinery,  she  will  erect  more  structures  and  more 
tasteful  ones,  she  will  print  more  books  and  periodicals,  she 
will  own  more  securities,  she  will  sustain  more  charities,  than 
any  others.  Her  troublesome  classes  will  multiply,  too,  and 
the  conditions  which  surround  their  life  will  become  more  and 
more  intense.  But  she  will  strengthen  the  safeguards.  Her 
life  will  be  cosmopolitan,  and  accordingly  it  will  be  tolerant 
and  liberal,  but  her  moral  sensibilities  will  quicken.  She  will 
make  the  suffrage  inviolable,  and  do  municipal  business  on 
business  principles.  She  will  see  that  her  protectors  protect. 
If  they  are  corrupted  she  will  punish  them  for  it,  and  those 
who  corrupt  them  as  well.  She  will  make  her  citizenship 
secure,  and  her  influence  will  be  stimulating  and  ennobling. 
She  will  respect  the  trend  of  human  life  and  turn  it  to  the 
promotion  of  her  own  greatness  and  the  advancement  of  her 
people.  She  will  make  her  State  school  system  the  potent 
instrumentality  in  doing  all  this.  She  will  be  intelligent  and 
open-handed  about  it.  She  will  take  measures  to  prevent  bad 
teaching  in  her  elementary  schools.  She  will  see  that  they  are 
scientifically  organized  and  scientifically  taught,  that  the  work 
dovetails  with  God's  truth,  so  that,  whether  there  be  little  or 
much,  it  will  have  recognized  value  in  all  the  schools  and  count 
in  all  the  affairs  of  life ;  and  she  will  undertake  to  see  that  alt 
her  children  have  the  benefit  of  it.  She  will  make  the  work 
of  her  advanced  schools  more  and  more  rational.  It  will  be 
less  theoretical  and  speculative  and  more  in  touch  with  nature 
and  with  life.     It  will  be  more  scientific  than  it  has  been  or 
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than  it  is.  It  will  rest  upon  foundations  which  stand  upon 
the  earth,  and  it  will  have  to  square  with  the  truth  of  the 
Almighty  as  revealed  in  His  works.  Scientific  investigation 
will  have  large  share  in  the  education  of  the  future,  and  it  will 
not  be  scientific  investigation  for  scientific  ends  alone,  but 
scientific  investigation  which  relates  to  the  life  and  employ- 
ments of  the  people  and  helps  humanity  as  well.  New  York 
will  be  quick  to  see  these  things  and  alert  to  act  upon  what 
she  sees.  Her  theory  of  State  management  and  her  plan  of 
general  and  local  organization  are  admirably  calculated  to  pro- 
mote these  ends.  All  this  we  know,  but  what  will  be  the 
limits  of  another  hundred  years  of  material  expansion  and  of 
intellectual  development  we  know  not.  We  will  at  least 
believe,  however,  that  she  will  yet  stand  triumphant  over  the 
enemies  of  her  peace,  and  that  in  all  that  makes  for  the  security 
and  progress  of  her  people  and  the  growth  of  the  American 
spirit  in  the  world,  the  great  leader  of  the  States  will  be  the 
leader  still. 

Andrew  S.  Draper 

University  of  Illinois, 

Champaign,  III. 

Other  articles  by  President  Draper  have  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review, 
as  follows  :  The  limits  of  state  control  in  education,  January,  1891  ;  Public 
school  pioneering  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  April,  1892  ;  Public  school 
pioneering  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts  :  reply  to  a  reply,  October,  1892  ; 
Public  school  pioneering  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts  :  A  final  reply,  April, 
1893  ;    Plans  of  organization  for  school  purposes  in  large  cities,  June,  1893. 


THE   DOGMA   OF   FORMAL   DISCIPLINE 

Professor  Rein  of  Jena  remarks  in  his  Oiitlmes  of  Pedagogics 
that  "  the  fiction  of  formal  education  must  be  given  up.  In 
general,"  he  says,  "  there  is  no  such  education  at  all ;  there 
exist  as  many  kinds  of  formal  education  as  there  are  essentially 
different  spheres  of  intellectual  employment."  '  Professor  Van 
Liew,  Rein's  translator  and  editor,  explains  "  formal  educa- 
tion,"  or  "  formal  culture,"  as  signifying  "  about  the  same  as 
the  vague  expression  '  discipline  of  the  mind.'  Its  extreme 
defendants,"  he  continues,  "  claim  that  the  pursuit  of  classic 
studies  renders  the  intellect  capable  in  any  sphere  whatever, 
i.  e.,  it  develops  all  the  mental  faculties.  It  is  true  that  the 
study  of  a  language  renders  the  pursuit  of  other  related 
branches  easier  ;  but  it  cannot  be  conceded  that  it  prepares  the 
mind  directly  for  grasping  other  totally  irrelevant  subjects."  * 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee  of  Ten,  in  their  Report  07i 
Secondary  Education,  assume  the  correctness  of  the  doctrine. 
The  passages  in  which  this  assumption  is  made  are  so  well 
known  that  it  will  suffice  to  quote  a  single  one  of  them. 
"  Every  youth  who  entered  college  would  have  spent  four 
years  in  studying  a  few  subjects  thoroughly;  and  on  the 
theory  that  all  the  subjects  are  to  be  considered  equivalent  in 
educational  rank  for  the  purposes  of  admission  to  college,  it 
would  make  no  difference  which  subjects  he  had  chosen  from 
the  programme — he  would  have  had  four  years  of  strong  and 
effective  mental  training."  ^ 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee,  it  may  be  observed,  had 
previously  declared,  speaking  of  the  development  of  observa- 
tion, that  "  it  does  not  matter  what  subjects  the  child  studies, 
so  that  he  studies  something  thoroughly  in  an  observational 

'  English  translation,  p.  42.  'Ibid.  'p-  53- 
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method.  If  the  method  be  right,  it  does  not  matter  among 
the  numerous  subjects  well  fitted  to  develop  this  important 
faculty  which  he  chooses  or  which  is  chosen  for  him." " 

The  views  expressed  by  the  Committee  of  Ten  have  not 
passed  without  protest.  One  member  of  the  Committee, 
President  Baker,  uttered  his  dissent.  Dr.  Schurman  spoke  of 
the  Committee  as  falling  victims  to  that  popular  psychology 
which  defines  education  merely  as  the  training  of  the  mental 
faculties,  as  though  the  materials  of  instruction  were  a  matter 
of  indifference.  Education,  he  insists,  is  not  merely  a  training 
of  mental  powers ;  it  is  a  process  of  nutrition  ;  mind  grows  by 
what  it  feeds  on,  and  the  mental  organism,  like  the  physical 
organism,  must  have  suitable  and  appropriate  nourishment.^ 
Dr.  De  Garmo  remarked  that  the  paragraph  quoted  above 
implies  that  the  formal  discipline  we  have  heretofore  ascribed 
to  classics  and  mathematics  may  really  be  obtained  in  the 
study  of  anything  ;  consequently  it  makes  no  difference  what 
we  study.  This,  he  says,  is  seeking  to  correct  an  erroneous 
theory  by  making  it  universal,* 

The  words  that  have  been  quoted  from  the  several  author- 
ities reveal  a  wide  divergence  of  view.  It  may  be  true,  as  one 
of  the  critics  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  observes,  that  no  harm 
will  follow  from  its  theory  so  long  as  the  rich  programmes 
that  it  offers  remain;  still,  the  question  is  absolutely  funda- 
mental to  the  science  of  educational  values  and  cannot  be 
waved  aside.  If  one  subject  is  as  good  as  another  for  the 
purposes  of  discipline,  then  the  maxim  "  all  is  in  all "  must  be 
taken  in  a  sense  that  would  have  startled  even  Jacotot.  Cer- 
tainly such  a  theory,  supported  by  the  weight  of  authority  that 
is  behind  it,  may  well  claim  the  attention  of  any  body  of  men 
whose  raison  d'etre  is  the  discussion  of  educational  problems. 

First,  I  may  state  the  theory  a  little  more  definitely.  Dr. 
De  Garmo  says  it  consists  in  "  the  idea  that  the  mind  can  store 
up  mechanical  force  in  a  few  subjects,  like  grammar  and 
mathematics,  which  can  be  used  with  efficiency  in  any  depart- 

*  The  Forutn,  December,  1893,  p.  418.        '  School Rcvie^v,  February,  1894,  p.  93. 
^Educational  Review,  VII.  :  378. 
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ment  of  life."  The  process  that  formal  discipline  assumes 
may  be  likened  to  the  passage  of  energy  from  the  fires  of  the 
sun,  first  to  vegetation,  and  then  to  the  coal  beds  and  subter- 
ranean reservoirs  of  oil  and  g' "  ;  whence  it  is  again  drawn  forth 
to  cook  a  breakfast,  to  warm  a  drawing-room,  to  light  a  city, 
or  to  propel  a  steamship  across  the  ocean.  This  is  the  theory 
that  I  am  to  examine. 

I.  We  may  first  look  into  the  analogous  facts  in  the  physi- 
ological sphere. 

The  result  of  physical  activity — call  it  what  we  will — presents 
to  our  view  two  phases,  one  special  and  one  general.  The 
power  engendered  by  any  defined  exertion  of  physical  power 
is  fully  available  for  all  like  kinds  of  exertion,  but  only  partially 
so  for  unlike  kinds.  Thus,  the  power  or  skill  engendered  by 
driving  nails  can  all  be  used  in  driving  nails,  but  only  partly  in 
shoving  a  plane.  In  the  intellectual  -sphere,  the  two  corre- 
sponding facts  are  sometimes  called  training  and  discipline. 
Furthermore,  the  generic  element  may  be  still  further  analyzed. 
Activity  tends  first  to  invigorate  the  whole  body — "to  tone  it 
up,"  as  we  say ;  and  secondly,  to  overflow  into  new  channels 
lying  near  to  the  one  in  which  it  was  created.  For  example, 
driving  nails  will  energize  the  whole  body  to  a  degree,  but  the 
hand,  the  arm,  and  the  shoulder  to  a  much  greater  degree,  and 
so  will  prepare  for  shoving  a  plane  or  turning  an  auger  far 
more  than  for  kicking  a  ball  or  vaulting  over  a  bar.  The  law 
appears  to  be  this  ;  in  so  far  as  the  second  exertion  involves 
the  same  muscles  and  nerves  as  the  first  one,  and  particularly 
in  so  far  as  it  calls  for  the  same  co-ordination  of  muscles  and 
nerves,  the  power  created  by  the  first  exertion  will  be  available. 
In  other  words,  the  result  is  determined  by  the  congruity  or 
the  incongruity  of  the  two  efforts. 

Now  the  contribution  that  any  defined  exertion  makes  to 
the  general  store  of  one's  bodily  energy  is  important ;  at  the 
same  time,  the  facts  do  not  prove  that  a  reservoir  can  be  accu- 
mulated by  any  one  kind  of  effort  that  can  be  used  indiffer- 
ently for  any  and  all  purposes.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
formal  physical  discipline.     Energy  created  by  activity  flowing 
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in  one  channel  cannot  be  turned  at  will  into  any  other  channel. 
A  boxer  is  not  perforce  a  fencer.  A  pugilist  in  training  does 
not  train  promiscuously,  but  according  to  certain  strict  methods 
that  experience  has  proved.  Mr.  Galton  has  undertaken  to 
show  that  the  genius  of  the  famous  wrestlers  of  the  North 
Country  is  hereditary  ;  but  he  has  not  undertaken  to  show  that 
these  wrestlers  are  also  famous  as  oarsmen.' 

II.  I  may  touch  for  a  moment  on  the  relation  of  body  and 
mind.  That  such  a  relation  exists — that  psychic  life  has  a 
physical  basis — that  the  saints  all  have  bodies — is  admitted  ; 
but  the  nicer  connections  of  body  and  soul  have  never  been 
reduced  to  formulae.  The  prudent  Locke's  maxim,  Mens  sana 
in  corpore  sano,  is  universally  admired  ;  it  no  doubt  expresses 
a  truth  more  or  less  general,  and  is  a  beautiful  educational 
ideal ;  still,  we  cannot  deny  soundness  to  many  minds  that 
have  dwelt  in  unsound  bodies,  or  claim  mental  soundness  for 
all  men  having  sound  bodies.  Many  of  the  saints  have  lived 
in  poor  bodies,  while  many  persons  with  good  bodies  have 
been  far  from  saints.  Not  even  the  wildest  materialist, 
although  he  should  hold  that  the  brain  secretes  thought  as 
the  liver  bile,  would  pretend  that  physical  activity  and 
strength  and  psychic  activity  and  strength  can  be  put  in 
an  equation. 

III.  Dismissing  these  more  or  less  analogous  facts,  we  come 
directly  to  the  mind  itself.  My  general  question  is,  the  mutual 
convertibility  of  the  different  kinds  of  mental  activity  or 
power. 

There  is  a  constant  relation  between  the  three  phases  of 
mental  action.  Cognition,  feeling,  and  will  are  not  names  of 
different  states  of  consciousness,  but  names  of  different  aspects 
of  the  same  consciousness.  They  cannot  be  separated  except 
in  thought.  The  three  elements  mingle  in  the  full  stream  of 
mental  activity  from  the  moment  that  the  stream  begins  to 
flow.     The  annihilation  of  one  is  the  annihilation  of  all. 

Within  certain  limits,  these  elements  seem  to  vary  together: 
outside  of  those  limits  they  tend  to  inverse  variation.     It  is 

'  Hereditary  Genius,  c.  i8. 
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well-known,  for  instance,  that  a  glow  of  equable  feeling  is  the 
proper  atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom  ;  also  that  violent  emo- 
tional disturbance  is  as  destri'^'tive  of  the  proper  ends  of  the 
school,  for  the  time,  as  a  cyclone  is  to  a  village  or  forest.  Mr. 
Darwin  has  told  us  with  charming  frankness,  and  in  words 
bordering  on  pathos,  that  his  own  exclusive  absorption  in  sci- 
entific study  has  destroyed  the  feelings  of  wonder,  admiration, 
and  devotion  which  lie  at  the  root  of  religious  experience,  and 
also  robbed  him  of  the  pleasures  that  he  had  once  received 
from  poetry  and  art.  Late  in  life  he  wrote  that  the  grandest 
scenes  had  become  powerless  to  cause  the  conviction  and  feel- 
ing to  rise  in  his  mind  that  there  is  more  in  man  than  the  mere 
breath  of  his  body,  which  had  filled  and  elevated  it  when,  a 
young  man,  he  stood  in  the  grandeur  of  a  Brazilian  forest. 
He  speaks  of  his  mind  as  having  become  "  a  kind  of  a  machine 
for  grinding  general  laws  out  of  large  collections  of  facts,"  and 
says  he  cannot  conceive "  why  this  should  have  caused  the 
atrophy  of  that  part  of  the  brain  alone  on  which  the  higher 
tastes  depend."  *  Shakspere  perfectly  understood  what  mod- 
ern psychology  explains,  that  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
becomes  sicklied  o'er  with  a  pale  cast  of  thought,  and  that 
enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment  are  thereby  turned  awry 
and  lose  the  name  of  action.  Hamlet  had  thought  too  much 
to  kill  the  king ;  and  many  a  man  of  the  closet,  many  a  specu- 
lative thinker,  has  undergone  a  like  disintegration  of  practical 
character,  although  he  may  have  had  no  purpose  to  commit 
a  similar  deed.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  obvious  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  formal  mental  discipline  in  the  broadest 
sense  of   the  language. 

IV.  Narrowing  the  field  again,  we  come  to  the  intellect. 
Now  my  question  is  the  mutual  convertibility  of  the  different 
forms  of  intellectual  activity. 

I.  These  forms  are  much  more  closely  connected  than  the 
old  psychologists  thought.  They  indeed  taught  that  repre- 
sentative knowledge  is  conditioned  upon  presentation,  and  that 
thought  is  conditioned  upon  both  presentation  and  representa- 

^  Life  and  Letters,  p.  281. 
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tion  ;  but  they  did  not  teach  how  deeply  the  processes  summed 
up  in  the  word  "thought"  enter  into  perception.  There  is 
perhaps  no  form  of  cognitive  activity  that  is  pure  and  simple. 
These  propositions  do  not  need  to  be  argued.  At  the  same 
time,  the  cognitive  elements  do  not  vary  together.  Percep- 
tion, memory,  and  imagination  are  not  convertible  terms ; 
neither  is  any  one  of  these  faculties,  in  a  concrete  case,  the 
measure  of  any  other.  We  find  the  strangest  combinations  of 
intellectual  power  in  real  life.  How  strong  the  savage  is  in 
keenness  of  sense  !  How  weak  in  speculative  reflection  !  The 
Realists  have  deservedly  emphasized  the  value  of  sense  per- 
ception and  of  sense  teaching  in  education  ;  but  they  have  not 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  particular  and  concrete  mark  an 
early  and  imperfect  stage  of  mental  advancement ;  that  there 
is  no  greater  clog  upon  mental  progress  than  the  habit  of 
thinging  it,  and  that  a  man's  thinking  capacity  is  gauged  by 
his  power  to  think  general  and  abstract  thoughts.  Children, 
savages — all  immature  minds — live  in  their  senses  ;  cultivated 
men  grow  out  of  them.  That  is  a  significant  anecdote  which 
Dr.  Fitch  relates  of  the  teacher  who  was  testifying  before 
Lord  Taunton's  Commission  as  to  the  extraordinary  inter- 
est which  his  pupils  took  in  physical  science.  Asked  what 
department  of  science  most  interested  his  scholars  he  replied : 
"  The   chemistry  of   the   explosive   substances."  ° 

2,  "  Habits  of  observation,"  and  "men  of  observation"  are 
phrases  often  heard.  We  may  well  inquire  how  far  such  lan- 
guage is  true. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  persons  notice  faces,  others  actions, 
others  attire  ;  some  manners,  some  language,  etc.  Also  that  some 
persons  are  observant  of  several  classes  of  phenomena.  There 
is,  however,  no  formal  power  of  observation.  The  Indian's 
boasted  faculty  is  limited  to  his  native  environment  ;  intro- 
duced into  Cheapside  or  the  Strand  he  sees  nothing,  compared 
with  Sam  Weller  or  one  of  Fagin's  pupils.  Nor  can  any  exer- 
cises be  prescribed  that  will  cultivate  an  all-around  observation. 
The  inductive  logicians  lay  down  their  rules  for  conducting 

"*  Lectures  on  Teaching,  c.  14. 
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observations  and  experiments,  as  that  they  must  be  precise, 
that  the  phenomena  be  isolated,  etc.,  and  very  good  rules  they 
are  ;  but  they  do  not  constitute  a  proper  organon  of  observa- 
tion. The  words  of  Dr.  Sully  remain  true :  "  There  are  no 
rules  of  good  observation  which  will  enable  one  to  teach  it  as 
an  art."  "  More  will  depend,"  he  says,  "  upon  daily  com- 
panionship with  an  acute  observer  than  upon  systematic  train- 
ing." '°  Still  in  such  cases  the  senses  of  the  pupil  will  take 
the  direction  of  the  senses  of  the  acute  observer. 

3.  Next  come  the  faculties  of  representation.  Unusual 
powers  of  memory  are  so  far  from  implying  unusual  under- 
standing that  the  opinion  has  prevailed,  which  some  writers 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  refute,  that  the  two  are  irrecon- 
cilable. We  need  not  canvass  the  question  here  farther  than 
to  remark  that  a  good  understanding  is  more  frequently  accom- 
panied by  a  good  memory  than  a  good  memory  by  a  good  under- 
standing. Still  further,  memory  exercises  are  quite  as  limited 
in  their  effects  as  exercises  in  observation.  One  person  has 
memory  for  names,  a  second  for  places,  a  third  for  faces,  a 
fourth  for  dates  and  statistics,  a  fifth  for  ideas,  a  sixth  for  lan- 
guage, etc.;  some  combine  two  or  more  of  these  gifts,  but 
there  is  no  memory  that  takes  up  everything  indifferently. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  memory  is  equally  true  of  the 
other  great  representative  faculty.  There  is  the  imagination 
of  the  philosopher,  of  the  artist,  and  of  the  man  of  affairs, 
with  their  several  subdivisions. 

Finally  I  come  to  the  logical  faculty,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  very  seat  and  shrine  of  formal  discipline.  Here  the 
facts  are  not  different  from  those  already  presented.  Ability 
to  handle  formal  logic  is  not  ability  to  handle  real  logic,  as  the 
schoolmen  made  very  plain.  Deduction  is  not  induction. 
Mastery  of  the  method  of  difference,  sometimes  called  "  the 
chemical  method,"  does  not  equip  one  for  investigating  the 
affairs  of  human  society ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes 
said,  and  with  perfect  truth,  that  constant  use  of  the  more 
rigorous  methods  of  science  tends   to   unfit  men  for  dealing 

'"  Outlines  of  Psychology,  p,  214. 
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with  human  questions.  No  curious  observer  can  fail  to  notice 
how  practical  ability  to  judge  and  to  reason  tends  to  run  in 
special  channels.  The  tendency  is  most  striking  in  specializa- 
tion. Eminence  in  microscopy,  in  sanitary  science,  in  engi- 
neering, in  philology,  in  pedagogy,  in  a  thousand  specialized 
pursuits,  is  no  guarantee  of  ability  in  other  matters,  or  even 
of  good  sense  in  the  common  affairs  of  life.  The  only  astrolo- 
gist  whom  I  have  ever  happened  to  know  personally  was  an 
eminent  civil  engineer. 

Every  person  who  has  attempted  to  make  up  a  course  of 
popular  lectures  by  drawing  upon  the  professional  talent  of  the 
vicinage  knows  how  hard  it  is  to  draw  the  professional  man 
out  of  his  Fach.  The  lawyer's  unwillingness  to  appear  in  such 
a  capacity  is  often  due  to  his  consciousness  of  his  own  limita- 
tions. That  the  lawyer  is  especially  fitted  for  the  work  of 
legislation  by  his  technical  knowledge  of  the  law  is  a  com- 
mon fallacy.  His  mind  is  trained  in  the  law  as  it  is,  and  he 
naturally  shrinks  from  changes  that  will  necessitate  new  adjust- 
ments of  his  ideas  and  of  his  practice.  After  remarking  that 
it  is  hard  for  a  modern  reader  to  comprehend  how  men  who 
reasoned  upon  their  data  with  the  force  and  subtlety  of  the 
schoolmen  could  ever  have  accepted  such  data,  Lord  Macaulay 
proceeds  as  follows : 

"  It  is  the  same  with  some  eminent  lawyers.  Their  legal 
arguments  are  intellectual  prodigies,  abounding  with  the 
happiest  analogies  and  the  most  refined  distinctions.  The 
principles  of  their  arbitrary  science  being  once  admitted,  the 
statute  books  and  the  reports  being  once  assumed  as  the 
foundations  of  reasoning,  these  men  must  be  allowed  to  be 
perfect  masters  of  logic.  But  if  a  question  arises  as  to  the 
postulates  on  which  their  whole  system  rests,  if  they  are  called 
upon  to  vindicate  the  fundamental  maxims  of  that  system 
which  they  have  passed  their  lives  in  studying,  these  very  men 
often  talk  the  language  of  savages  or  of  children.  Those  who 
have  listened  to  a  man  of  this  class  in  his  own  court,  and  who 
have  witnessed  the  skill  with  which  he  analyzes  and  digests  a 
vast  mass  of  evidence,   or  reconciles  a  crowd  of  precedents 
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which  at  first  sight  seem  contradictory,  scarcely  know  him 
again  when,  a  few  hours  later,  they  hear  him  speaking  on  the 
other  side  of  Westminster  Hall  in  his  capacity  of  legislator. 
They  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  paltry  quirks  which  are 
faintly  heard  through  a  storm  of  coughing,  and  which  do  not 
impose  on  the  plainest  country  gentleman,  can  proceed  from 
the  same  sharp  and  vigorous  intellect  which  had  excited  their 
admiration  under  the  same  roof  and  on  the  same  day."'' 

It  is  well  known  that  Lord  Erskine,  the  peerless  advocate 
at  the  bar,  proved  a  disappointment  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Thus  we  see  that  no  matter  what  kind  of  mental  activities 
we  consider,  they  conform  to  the  causes  that  excite  them. 
Like  the  dyer's  hand,  the  mental  faculties  are  subdued  to  what 
they  work  in.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  activity  in  vacuo. 
An  incisive  writer  has  said  : 

"  The  circumstantial  evidence  with  which  lawyers,  qua 
lawyers,  are  familiar  under  our  system  of  jurisprudence,  is  an 
artificial  thing  created  by  legislation  or  custom,  with  the  object 
of  preventing  the  minds  of  the  jury,  presumably  a  body  of 
untrained  and  unlearned  men,  from  being  confused  or  led 
astray.  Moreover,  they  are  only  familiar  with  its  use  in  one 
very  narrow  field — human  conduct  under  one  set  of  social 
conditions.  For  example,  a  lawyer  might  be  a  very  good 
judge  of  circumstantial  evidence  in  America,  and  a  very  poor 
one  in  India  or  China ;  might  have  a  keen  eye  for  the  probable 
or  improbable  in  a  New  England  village,  and  none  at  all  in  a 
Prussian  barrack.  .  .  A  wild  Indian  will,  owing  to  prolonged 
observation  and  great  acuteness  of  the  senses,  tell  by  a  simple 
inspection  of  grass  or  leaf-covered  ground,  on  which  a  scholar 
will  perceive  nothing  unusual  whatever,  that  a  man  has  recently 
passed  over  it.  He  will  tell  whether  he  was  walking  or  run- 
ning, whether  he  carried  a  burden,  whether  he  was  young  or 
old,  and  how  long  ago  and  at  what  hour  of  the  day  he  went 
by.  He  reaches  all  his  conclusions  by  circumstantial  evidence 
of  precisely  the  same  character  as  that  used  by  the  geologist, 

"  Essay  on  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 
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though  he  knows  nothing  about  formal  logic  or  the  process  of 

induction.     Now,  what  Dr. would  have  us  believe  is  that 

he  can  come  out  of  his  study  and  pass  judgment  on  the 
Indian's  reasoning  without  being  able  to  see  one  of  the 
'known  facts'  on  which  the  reasoning  rests,  or  appreciate  in 
the  slightest  degree  which  of  them  is  material  to  the  conclu- 
sion and  which  is  not,  or  even  to  conjecture  whether  taken 
together  they  exclude  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  not  a  man, 
but  a  cow  or  a  dog,  which  passed  over  the  ground,  and  not 
to-day,  but  yesterday,  that  the  marks  were  made."  '* 

Perhaps  it  will  be  objected  to  the  line  of  argument  followed 
that  it  assumes  the  truth  of  an  obsolete  psychology.  "As  class- 
ification in  the  provinces  of  zoology  and  botany,"  says  Hoff- 
ding,  "  led  to  the  notion  of  eternal  and  unchangeable  species — 
so  that  it  now  costs  a  hard  struggle  to  furnish  proof  that  these 
species  are  the  fruits  of  a  natural  course  of  evolution — so  psy- 
chological research  for  a  long  time  tl\ought  its  end  had  been 
attained  when  it  reduced  the  various  inner  phenomena  to  vari- 
ous '  faculties '  of  the  mind,  a  procedure  which  conflicted 
strangely  with  the  strictly  spiritualistic  conception  of  the  unity 
of  the  mind.  At  the  same  time,  these  '  faculties '  were  re- 
garded as  causes  of  the  phenomena  concerned,  and  thus  the 
need  of  a  causal  explanation  was  satisfied  in  a  very  convenient, 
though  quite  illusory,  manner.  In  particular,  it  was  over- 
looked that  in  classification  attention  is  given  only  to  a  prom- 
inent characteristic  ;  that  it  is  not  therefore  actual  concrete 
states  themselves  which  are  classified,  but  the  elements  out  of 
which  a  closer  examination  shows  them  to  be  formed.  There 
is  scarcely  a  single  conscious  state — as  will  be  shown  later  in 
detail — which  is  only  idea,  only  feeling,  or  only  will."  '' 

I  am  not  about  to  attempt  the  rehabilitation  of  the  much 
derided  "  faculty  "  psychology.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  with 
all  its  defects,  this  psychology  did  furnish  a  convenient  mode 
of  describing  mental  phenomena.  But  no  matter  what  psy- 
chology we  adopt,  the  phenomena  of  the  individual  mind  can- 

"  The  Nation,  November  i6,  1876. 
"  Psychology,  p.  19. 
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not  be  explained,  at  least  so  far  as  appears,  on  the  theory  of 
the  correlation  of  forces. 

V.  I  come  now  to  some  remarks  and  applications. 

1.  What  has  been  said  of  physical  activities  may  be  repeated 
of  psychical  activities  :  They  present  to  our  minds  a  specific 
and  a  generic  phase.  Any  defined  intellectual  exertion,  for 
example,  besides  generating  power  that  is  subject  to  draft  for 
like  efforts,  also  tends  to  energize  the  intellect,  and,  to  a 
degree,  the  whole  mind.  This  overflow  of  power,  this  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  mind,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  is  an  important  factor 
in  psychic  life.  It  furnishes  the  dogma  of  formal  discipline  its 
only  support.  How  strong  this  support  is,  we  cannot  say  in 
quantitative  terms,  but  certainly  it  is  far  from  sufficient  to 
uphold  the  dogma  as  commonly  understood. 

2.  These  last  remarks  suggest  the  harmonizable  quality — 
the  congruity  or  incongruity — of  mental  activities.  This  sub- 
ject belongs  to  the  psychologist,  but  a  related  one,  which  has 
even  more  practical  importance,  belongs  to  the  pedagogist. 
Reference  is  now  made  to  congruity  as  a  principle  to  be 
employed  in  the  classification  of  studies.  The  first  question 
is,  What  studies  are  congruous  ?  What  incongruous  ?  And 
the  second  one,  How  far  should  the  principle  of  congruity  be 
followed  in  the  choice  of  studies,  and  in  their  arrangement, 
year  by  year,  month  by  month,  day  by  day?  The  two  sub- 
jects of  congruous  mental  activity  and  of  congruous  studies 
call  for  a  fuller  investigation  than  they  have  ever  received. 

3.  Even  this  cursory  survey  would  be  inadequate  without 
mention  being  made  of  two  topics  that  receive  large  attention 
at  the  hands  of  teachers  and  educational  writers.  Certain  arts 
were  long  ago  calied  liberal  {artes  liberales),  because  they  were 
supposed  to  liberaHze  the  mind  ;  that  is,  set  it  free  from  its 
ignorance,  narrowness,  prejudice.  This  claim  was  well  founded. 
In  time,  however,  a  liberal  education  came  to  be  understood 
as  a  general  education  in  contradistinction  to  one  that  is 
special.  The  phrase  now  conveyed  the  idea  of  extent  rather 
than  quality  of  study,  and  such  appears  to  be  the  present 
acceptation.     But  it  is  almost  needless  to  remark  that  liberal 
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study,  and  particularly  as  pursued  in  colleges  and  universities, 
is  possible  only  in  a  relative  sense.  There  must  be  a  definite 
limitation  of  the  field  if  we  are  to  secure  thoroughness  and 
efficiency.  Men  cannot  now  take  all  knowledge  for  their 
province.  But  this  is  not  all.  Good  specialization  must  also 
attain  a  certain  breadth.  A  Greek  scholar  must  study  Latin, 
an  English  scholar  German,  a  physicist  mathematics,  a  peda- 
gogist  psychology,  logic,  ethics.  Over-specialization,  like  too 
wide  general  study,  defeats  itself.  The  adjusting  of  the  two 
factors — extension  and  intention — is  a  problem  as  difficult 
as  it  is  important.  At  one  stage  they  vary  directly,  at 
another  stage  inversely.  Liberal  culture  is  but  a  broader 
specialization — specialization,  but  a  narrower  liberal  cul- 
ture. 

4.  The  only  practical  reason  for  discussing  formal  discipline 
in  this  place  is  that  it  involves  studies  and  courses  of  study. 
The  first  question  relative  to  the  educational  value  of  any  sub- 
ject is,  What  kind  of  mental  activity  does  it  stimulate?  This 
question  reaches  much  farther  than  is  commonly  supposed.  If 
the  subject  is  said  to  develop  the  faculties  of  observation,  then 
we  must  ask,  Observation  in  what  direction  ?  In  the  direction 
of  nature  or  of  man  ?  And  if  of  nature,  then  of  what  depart- 
ment of  nature?  The  same  analysis  must  be  made  in  respect 
to  memory,  imagination,  comparison,  judgment,  and  thought. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Because  a  subject  develops  the  kind  of 
activity  that  is  desired,  we  are  not  therefore  at  once  to  assign 
it  a  place  in  the  curriculum.  The  quantitative  question  is 
equally  fundamental,  viz..  How  much  activity  does  the  subject 
stimulate  ?  Even  the  most  worthless  subjects  have  some  edu- 
'cational  value ;  and  we  cannot  assign  any  subject  its  place 
until  we  have  compared  it  with  others  in  respect  to  the 
measure  of  the  effect  that  it  produces. 

5.  Applying  these  criteria  to  leading  studies,  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  seeing  that  their  ardent  cultivators  often  claim  too 
much  for  them.  The  partisans  of  scientific  education  claim 
that  the  sciences  stimulate  strongly  all  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties.    We  must  admit  the  claim.     This,  however,  does  not  cut 
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us  off  from  asking  what  channel  the  observation,  comparison, 
analysis,  and  thinking  run  in.  Mr.  Todhunter  repels  the  claim 
that  the  natural  sciences  "  are  eminently  and  specially  salutary 
as  a  means  of  developing  the  powers  of  observation."  He 
argues  that  "  the  study  of  any  subject  tends  to  make  men 
observant  of  the  special  matter  of  that  subject ;  the  study  of 
botany  doubtless  trains  the  habit  of  observing  botanical 
phenomena ;  the  study  of  chemistry  doubtless  trains  the  habit 
of  observing  chemical  phenomena.  But  I  have  never  noticed 
that  the  devotion  to  any  specific  branch  of  natural  history  or 
natural  philosophy  has  any  potent  influence  in  rendering  the 
student  specially  alive  to  phenomena  unconnected  with  the 
specific  pursuit.  I  could  give  some  striking  examples  to  the 
contrary."  '*  Unfortunately  Mr.  Todhunter  did  not  generalize 
the  principle  that  underlies  his  very  just  remarks.  It  is  the 
principle  of  specific  and  generic  products  of  mental  activity. 
It  is  the  principle  to  which  Rein  goes  counter,  when  he  says 
in  words  that  are  somewhat  over-strong  :  "  There  exist  simply 
as  many  kinds  of  formal  education  as  there  are  essentially 
different  spheres  of  intellectual  employment."  Still  more  un- 
fortunately, Mr.  Todhunter  prefers  claims  for  mathematics 
that  are  quite  as  absurd  as  those  that  he  repels  in  the  case  of 
natural  science.  In  their  own  field  the  mathematical  sciences 
are  invaluable  both  as  disciplines  and  as  tools,  but  no  field  is 
more  closely  limited   or  more  definitely  marked  off. 

All  in  all,  language  is  the  greatest  educational  agent  that  we 
possess.  It  is  the  content  or  substance  of  thought.  Through 
it  we  receive  the  accumulated  cultivation  of  our  race.  We 
master  it  as  a  tool  for  the  expression  of  our  own  thought, 
which  is  inferior  to  no  other  discipline  that  we  are  capable  of 
receiving.  When  we  become  scholars  we  study  language  as 
the  form  of  thought  or  as  grammar,  and  here  we  deal  with 
some  of  the  broadest  and  most  abstract  relations  that  ever  re- 
ceive our  attention.  Language  appeals  to  us  under  its  his- 
torical aspect,  under  its  comparative  aspect,  and,  finally,  as 
one  of  the  noblest,  if  not  indeed  the  noblest,  of  all  the  arts. 

"  Conflict  of  Studies,  p.  28. 
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But  great  as  is  its  educational  value,  you  cannot  adequately 
educate  a  child  by  teaching  him  language. 

VI.  I  may  now  sum  up  the  principal  ideas  that  have  been 
advanced  in  the  course  of  this  paper: 

1.  The  power  generated  by  any  kind  of  mental  activity 
must  be  studied  under  two  aspects,  one  special  and  one 
general. 

2.  The  degree  to  which  such  power  is  general  depends 
upon  the  extent  to  which  it  energizes  the  mind,  and  particu- 
larly the  extent  to  which  it  overflows  into  congruent  channels. 

3.  Such  power  is  far  more  special  than  general ;  it  is  only 
in  a  limited  sense  that  we  can  be  said  to  have  a  store  of 
mobilized  mental  power.  In  a  sense  men  have  perceptions, 
memories,  and  imaginations,  rather  than  perception,  memory, 
and  imagination. 

4.  While  liberal  study  and  specialization  look  to  somewhat 
different  ends,  they  are,  in  fact,  only  parts,  and  necessary 
parts,  of  the  same  thing. 

5.  No  one  kind  of  mental  exercise — no  few  kinds — can 
develop  the  whole  mind.  That  end  can  be  gained  only  through 
many  and  varied  activities. 

6.  No  study,  no  single  group  of  studies,  contains  within 
itself  the  possibilities  of  a  whole  education.  That  balance  of 
development  which  we  should  call  a  liberal  education,  can  be 
gained  only  through  a  measurably  expanded  curriculum. 

A  few  words  in  relation  to  the  genesis  and  permanency  of 
the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline  will  fitly  close  this  paper. 
That  doctrine  is  a  survival  from  the  days  of  scholasticism. 
Those  days  were  the  halcyon  period  of  formal  studies. 
Formalism,  which  rests  upon  the  machine  tendency  of  the 
human  mind,  then  gained  a  hold  which  four  centuries  of  real 
studies  have  not  sufficed  to  throw  off.  In  truth,  the  downfall 
of  scholasticism  was  due  primarily  to  an  agent  that,  in  one 
way,  perpetuated  its  power.  Humanism  brought  such  intense 
relief  to  the  minds  of  men  long  starved  upon  merely  logical 
elements  that  it  became  the  badge  of  a  new  servitude.  The 
Greek   and    Latin    literatures   took    possession    of    cultivated 
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minds.  The  classical  tradition  was  established,  and  it  soon 
became  the  most  powerful  educational  tradition  that  the  world 
had  ever  seen.  As  the  classical  cultures  were  not  vernacular 
cultures,  the  schools  were  necessarily  made  engines  for  teach- 
ing foreign  languages.  Admire  as  we  justly  may  the  classical 
chapter  in  the  history  of  human  cultivation,  we  cannot  deny 
that  there  grew  up  a  classical  formalism  which  was  only  less 
tyrannous  than  the  old  scholastic  formalism  had  been.  When 
the  new  regime  came  to  be  challenged,  its  devotees  cast  about 
them  for  means  of  defense.  Unconsciously  borrowing  from 
the  scholastics  the  formal  idea,  they  poured  into  it  the  notion 
that  the  classics  have  an  exclusive,  or  an  almost  exclusive, 
educational  value,  because,  as  alleged,  they  alone  furnish  that 
liberal  or  general  culture  which,  relatively  speaking,  must  form 
the  basis  of  complete  education.  Knowledge,  content,  sub- 
stance, mental  nutriment,  were  relegated  to  a  secondary  place. 
It  became  the  business  of  teachers  to  "discipline"  minds, 
which,  indeed,  is  well  enough  if  the  matter  is  rightly  under- 
stood. This  tendency  went  so  far  that  knowledge,  thought, 
ideas,  had  little  to  do  with  fixing  a  man's  place  in  the  intellec- 
tual world  ;  the  supreme  question  was  whether  he  had  read 
certain  books.  This  exaggerated  claim  has  at  last  been  cast 
off.  Greek  and  Latin  have  been  relegated  to  their  own  proper 
place  as  educational  powers  ;  but,  most  unfortunately,  the  con- 
ception of  formal  discipline,  which  was  the  joint  product  of 
the  scholastic  and  humanistic  minds,  still  remains  somewhat  to 

vex  our  peace. 

B.  A.  Hinsdale 

University  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Other  articles  by  Professor  Hinsdale  have  appeared  in  the  Educational 
Rf.view,  as  follows  :  The  system  of  payment  by  results,  September,  1892  ;  Study 
of  education  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  December,  1893  ;  The  American 
school  superintendent,  January,  1894. 


Ill 

THE   ETHICAL  CONTENTS  OF  CHILDREN'S 

MINDS 

What  kind  of  moral  ideas  do  children  have  ?  How  do  they 
come  by  them  ?  How  are  they  modified  by  their  experience  ? 
To  what  extent  are  they  determined  by  their  environment  ? 
Are  they  developed  by  the  direct  instruction  of  parents  and 
teachers,  or  do  they  arise  through  the  observation  of  their  own 
conduct  and  that  of  their  associates?  With  the  design  of 
obtaining  more  or  less  definite  answers  to  these  questions  the 
following  experiment,  a  brief  summary  of  which  is  herewith 
presented,  was  undertaken. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  ethical  study  a  class  of  pupils  in  the 
Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  numbering  about  forty-five,  was 
selected.  The  class  contained  a  nearly  equal  number  of  boys 
and  girls  between  nine  and  eleven  years  of  age,  and  represented 
families  of  something  more  than  the  average  intelligence  and 
culture.  Two  questions  were  presented  to  this  class,  the 
answers  to  which  were  to  be  written  and  handed  to  the 
teacher.  For  the  boys  the  questions  were.  What  must  a  boy 
do  to  be  called  a  good  boy?  and.  What  must  he  do  to  be 
called  a  bad  boy  ?  Two  similar  questions  were  given  to  the 
girls.  The  answers  were  subjected  to  a  careful  examination. 
Separate  lists  were  made  of  the  several  acts  or  kind  of  con- 
duct which  in  the  opinion  of  each  constituted  the  good,  or  the 
bad  boy,  the  good,  or  the  bad  girl.  For  the  purpose  of  a 
more  extended  comparison,  the  same  questions  were  pre- 
sented, through  the  kindness  of  the  principal,  to  a  similar 
class  of  children  in  one  of  the  best  of  the  public  schools  of 
Brooklyn. 

The  results  gathered  from  the  examination  of  these  papers 
are  both   interesting  and   significant.      It  should  be   kept  in 
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mind  that  these  judgments  are  spontaneous  and  do  not  repre- 
sent such  conclusions  as  might  have  been  obtained  by  the 
careful  questioning  of  the  teacher.  This  will  account  for  their 
variety  and  originality,  and  for  certain  purposes  it  adds  much 
to  their  value.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  the  set  of  papers 
obtained  from  the  pupils  of  the  Academy  are  designated  A, 
those  from  the  public  school,  B. 

One  feature  that  characterizes  the  greater  part  of  the 
answers  in  both  sets  of  papers  is  their  freshness,  simplicity, 
and  freedom  from  any  attempt  to  be  wise  or  smart.  There 
was  apparently  no  suspicion  of  any  value,  pedagogic  or  other- 
wise, attaching  to  these  questions.  They  are  such  answers  as 
might  be  expected  from  children  of  such  an  age  when  off 
guard.  Such  a  uniform  result  in  this  respect  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  of  children  several  years  older.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  comment  that  the  various  virtues  specified  as 
characterizing  the  good  boy  or  girl  are  the  familiar,  homely 
virtues  with  which  they  are  individually  acquainted.  Their 
youthful  heroes  are  such  as  they  are  familiar  with  at  home 
and  in  school.  They  make  no  attempt  to  describe  the  im- 
possible ideals  that  disfigure  so  much  of  children's  literature. 
Further  investigation  might  disclose  the  influence  of  this 
literature  upon  the  ideals  of  older  children. 

These  papers  make  it  clear  that  the  moral  ideas  of  children 
are  chiefly  concerned  with  concrete  acts;  at  the  same  time 
evidence  is  not  wanting  that  they  have  developed  some  power 
of  abstracting  and  generalizing.  The  good  boy  is  one  who 
"minds  his  mother"  or  "teacher,"  one  who  "does  not 
quarrel,"  etc.  The  bad  girl  is  described  as  one  who  "  tells 
stories,"  or  "  quarrels  with  her  playmates,"  "  whispers  in 
chapel,"  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  in  class  A,  the  phrases  "  being 
good,"  and  "  behaving  well,"  occur  five  times — in  four  instances 
they  are  used  by  girls.  In  class  B,  several  of  the  girls  use 
such  expressions  as  "  good  behavior,"  and  "  being  good  at 
home."  In  the  same  class  one  boy  enumerates  "  honor,  truth- 
fulness, and  goodness,"  as  necessary  characteristics  of  a  good 
boy.     While  therefore  it  is  doubtless  true  that  ethical  ideas 
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originally  arise  in  the  minds  of  children  through  doing,  through 
self-activity,  as  Froebel  so  often  insists,  it  is  not  safe  to  con- 
clude that,  even  at  this  early  age,  they  do  not  possess  some 
power  of  ethical  abstraction.  Probably,  as  in  other  depart- 
ments of  acquiring  knowledge,  the  two  processes  develop  side 
by  side. 

In  all  of  the  papers  the  two  virtues  most  frequently  men- 
tioned as  essential  to  the  good  boy  or  the  good  girl  are  obedi- 
ence and  truthfulness ;  the  former,  however,  seems  to  be  more 
important  than  the  latter.  In  class  A,  out  of  twent)^-eight  boys 
sixteen  insist  upon  obedience  and  five  upon  truthfulness ; 
while  thirteen  out  of  twenty-four  girls  make  mention  of  obedi- 
ence and  seven  of  truthfulness.  In  class  B,  sixteen  out  of 
thirty  boys  designate  obedience,  and  eleven  truthfulness,  while 
eighteen  out  of  thirty-six  girls  mention  obedience  and  eleven 
truthfulness.  Or  taking  the  two  virtues  separately  57  per  cent, 
of  the  boys  and  54  per  cent,  of  the  girls  in  class  A,  and  53  per 
cent,  of  the  boys  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  girls  in  class  B,  empha- 
size the  importance  of  obedience;  while  14  percent,  of  the  boys 
and  29  per  cent,  of  the  girls  in  class  A,  and  36  per  cent,  of  the 
boys  and  30  per  cent,  of  the  girls  in  class  B,  insist  upon  the 
importance  of  truthfulness.  It  would  thus  appear  that  in  a 
considerable  number  of  these  pupils  the  experience  of  home 
and  school  life  has  developed  some  adequate  conception  of  the 
value  of  these  fundamental  virtues.  But  how  are  we  to  explain 
the  inferior  importance  attached  to  the  latter  of  the  two  ? 
Does  it  mean  that  the  habit  of  obedience  has  been  more 
thoroughly  established  than  that  of  truthfulness  ?  Or  are  we 
to  infer  that  untruthfulness  is  of  less  frequent  occurrence  than 
disobedience  and  hence  that  it  is  of  relatively  less  importance? 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  more  girls  than  boys  in  the  two 
classes  are  impressed  with  the  importance  of  truthtelling. 

These  papers  also  furnish  a  confirmation  of  what  has  been 
frequently  noted,  that  to  young  children  right  is  what  is  per- 
mitted, and  wrong,  what  is  forbidden. 

Several  boys  in  both  classes  characterize  the  good  boy  as 
one  who  does  not  "  smoke  or  fight  "  or  "play  hookey."     And 
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the  girls  in  a  similar  way  describe  the  good  girl  as  one  who 
"  does  not  whisper  in  school,"  or  "  make  a  noise  on  a  rainy  day," 
or  '*  drum  on  the  piano."  And  yet  it  is  equally  evident  that 
many  of  these  children  have  already  formed  conceptions  of 
moral  character  which  are  independent  of  the  prescriptions  of 
parents  and  teachers.  A  boy,  for  instance,  describes  the  good 
boy  as  one  who  "likes  his  father  and  mother,"  and  another  as 
one  who  "  does  not  get  cross  at  little  things."  Similarly  a  good 
girl  is  described  as  one  who  "is  kind  to  all,"  and  also  as  one 
who  "  is  true  to  her  friends."  These  positive  judgments  are 
probably  the  result  of  some  personal  experience,  or  the  uncon- 
scious tribute  paid  to  the  exhibition  of  these  traits  of  character 
in  those  whom  they  admire. 

Some  testimony  is  furnished  by  these  papers  to  the  fact 
that  the  moral  ideas  of  children  soon  pass  beyond  the  egoistic 
point  of  view  and  become  more  or  less  distinctly  altruistic. 
Seven  boys  in  class  A,  describe  their  model  boy  as  "  kind,"  and 
three  also  in  class  B,  while  several  in  both  classes  think  that 
he  should  be  "  unselfish,"  "gentle,"  and  "patient."  In  class 
B,  six  girls  would  have  their  model  girl  "  kind,"  and  four, 
"  one  who  helps  others"  ;  while  in  class  A,  four  think  that  she 
should  be  "  polite,"  three  would  have  her  "  help  mother,"  and 
one  at  least  thinks  that  she  should  be  "  unselfish."  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  some  of  the  contrasts  furnished  by  the  ethical 
ideals  of  the  two  classes  are  to  be  explained  by  the  environ- 
ment at  home.  Children  reared  in  wealth  are  not  invariably  in 
possession  of  the  highest  moral  standards.  Other  generaliza- 
tions might  be  made,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
suggestiveness  of  such  inquiries.  They  furnish  invaluable 
data  to  the  teacher  for  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  indi- 
vidual pupil.  They  suggest  the  importance  of  high  ideals  for 
children  both  in  the  school  and  at  home.  In  order  that  such 
inquiries  may  have  the  highest  scientific  value,  they  should  be 
conducted  on  a  large  scale,  the  classes  should  be  carefully  dis- 
criminated, and  there  should  always  be  a  uniform  supervision. 

F.   W.   OSBORN 

Adelphi  Academy, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


IV 
THE   MODERN   SIDE   IN   THE   COLLEGE 

It  requires  no  great  power  of  divination  to  read  with 
moderate  accuracy  the  signs  of  our  time  in  regard  to  one  of 
the  coming  demands  of  the  patrons  of  our  higher  institutions 
of  learning.  Educators  hold  conventions  and  discuss  such 
questions  as  this :  "  Will  any  kind  or  amount  of  instruction  in 
modern  languages  make  them  satisfactory  substitutes  for 
Greek  or  Latin  as  constituents  of  a  liberal  education?"  In 
the  meantime  the  wave  moves  on  ;  the  substitution  is  made. 
In  1883,  65  per  cent,  of  those  graduated  in  the  department  of 
the  arts  at  twenty  of  our  leading  colleges  and  universities 
were  put  through  the  old-time  course  exacting  Greek  and 
Latin.  In  1893  in  these  same  institutions  but  45  per  cent, 
had  received  training  in  those  languages.  The  experience  and 
the  figures  of  the  past  decade  testify  that  this  new  feature  is 
developing  with  all  the  rapidity  to  be  desired.  One  should 
be  satisfied  with  what  one  is  getting,  and  be  content  to  per- 
fect methods  and  to  meet  the  new  demands  with  excellence 
in  results. 

Certain  institutions  have  not  yet  opened  their  doors  to 
students  prepared  without  Greek.  Harvard  allows  substitu- 
tion for  Greek  or  Latin,  but  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton  have 
pushed  their  scientific  courses  to  one  side,  retaining  all  the 
prestige,  tradition,  and  feeling  of  superiority  for  those  tread- 
ing the  ancient  footpath.  Other  institutions  from  their  incep- 
tion, or  soon  after,  have  admitted  all  alike  on  a  plane  of  equal- 
ity, granting  in  some  cases  the  same  degree.  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
to  those  completing  any  of  the  courses  of  study,  in  other 
instances  varying  the  degree,  but  bestowing  with  all  degrees 
like  privileges,  and  attaching  to  all  the  same  or  nearly  the 
same  value. 
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While  the  granting  of  various  degrees  may  indicate  the  par- 
ticular direction  in  which  one  has  prosecuted  one's  studies, 
the  tendency  is  doubtless  gaining  ground  to  grant  the  time- 
honored  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  for  all  lines  of  study,  pro- 
vided work  has  been  done  that  may  be  considered  in  time  and 
labor  the  equivalent  of  the  classical  course.  Moreover,  influ- 
ences are  at  work  tending  to  the  equalization  of  courses  in 
secondary  schools,  and  this  indirectly,  but  of  necessity, 
strengthens  the  same  principle  in  the  college.  Germany, 
too,  is  not  without  influence  upon  us  in  the  question  of 
degrees. 

There  are  fitting  schools  and  colleges  that  still  retain  the 
patronage  and  the  influence  to  enable  them  to  lay  down  a  cast- 
iron  curriculum  for  the  youth  who  enter  their  portals.  But 
sooner  or  later  they  will  be  compelled  to  give  way  to  the 
pressure  from  without.  Many  a  parent  says:  "  I  should  prefer 
to  have  my  boy  study  neither  Greek  nor  Latin,  but  for  per- 
sonal reasons  I  wish  him  to  attend  such  and  such  an  institu- 
tion, and  those  languages  are  there  required."  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  the  East,  and  of  those  in  the  West  who  send 
their  sons  here  for  the  prestige  acquired  by  finishing  at  an 
Eastern  institution.  The  higher  institutions  in  the  West  are 
less  troubled  by  the  shadow  of  the  past  and  the  worship  of 
tradition.  They  are  more  nearly  free  to  introduce  any  reform 
that  may  bring  supposed  benefit  or  improvement.  The  West, 
perhaps,  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  East  that  we  as  a 
nation  sustain  to  the  nations  of  Europe.  We  pride  ourselves 
upon  our  readiness  and  ability  to  adopt  any  measure  for  the 
betterment  of  our  condition,  without  being  fettered  by  custom 
and  conservatism,  which  in  Europe  render  so  difficult  the 
acceptance  and  adoption  of  new  ideas.  So  in  the  West  under 
existing  conditions  and  demands  diff'ering  from  those  of  the 
East,  its  educational  institutions  seem  to  have  felt  more 
quickly  and  to  have  responded  more  readily  to  new  re- 
quirements. There,  almost  without  exception,  the  different 
lines  of  study  and  research  have  been  given  an  equal  chance 
for    their    development,    and    the    colleges   always   have    re- 
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sponded    readily   to  the   expressed   or  implied  wish   of  their 
supporters. 

In  colleges  where  nearly  equal  credit  and  esteem  are  given 
to  the  holders  of  diplomas  in  any  of  the  various  courses,  the 
absence  of  prejudice  permits  the  entering  novice  to  make  an 
unbiased  choice  for  work  in  accord  with  his  predilection  or  desire. 
Among  institutions  conferring  several  degrees,  which,  however, 
are  considered  by  both  professors  and  students  as  of  nearly 
equal  value,  we  may  cite  Cornell  University,  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  in  the  far  West  the  University  of  California. 
The  accompanying  table  shows  the  number  graduated  each 
year  from  1884  to  1893  in  the  literary  department  of  these 
three  universities,  and  also  the  per  cent,  of  graduating  class 
taking  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  per  cent,  of  graduating  class 
taking  Latin,  but  no  Greek  : 


Year 

Cornell : 

With  both  Latin  and  Greek 

With  Latin,  but  no  Greek 

Bachelor  of  Science  ' 

Bachelor  of  Letters 

Per  cent,  of  graduating  class  taking  Greek  I 

and  Latin f 

Per  cent,  of  graduating  class  taking  Latin,  ( 

but  no  Greek f 

Michigan  : 

With  both  Latin  and  Greek 

With  Latin,  but  no  Greek 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Bachelor  of  Letters 

Per  cent,  of  graduating  class  taking  Greek  ( 

and  Latin j 

Per  cent,  of  graduating  class  taking  Latin,  ' 

but  no  Greek ) 

California  : 

With  both  Latin  and  Greek 

With  Latin,  but  no  Greek 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Bachelor  of  Letters 

Per  cent,  of  graduating  class  taking  Greek  ( 

and  Latin ( 

Per  cent,  of  graduating  class  taking  Latin,  I 

but  no  Greek j 


'84 

'8S 

'86 

•87 

'88 

'89 

'go 

'9t 

'92 

8 

6 

7 

8 

14 

II 

20 

23 

35 

9 

7 

13 

17 

IS 

18 

13 

17 

26 

31 

20 

43 

18 

27 

19 

39 

31 

31 

0 

5 

I 

8 

8 

13 

18 

14 

23 

17 

14 

II 

16 

22 

18 

22 

27 

30 

19 

16 

20 

33 

23 

29 

14 

20 

22 

52 

37 

50 

44 

54 

35 

51 

55 

62 

14 

lb 

13 

i« 

>9 

28 

29 

35 

35 

7 

14 

25 

2b 

34 

27 

34 

40 

44 

10 

II 

5 

10 

18 

15 

20 

19 

26 

62 

47 

53 

45 

43 

33 

38 

37 

37 

17 

20 

14 

18 

15 

26 

21 

23 

21 

3 

11 

6 

9 

13 

10 

7 

II 

II 

12 

10 

3 

5 

5 

3 

7 

6 

10 

9 

9 

5 

78 

8 

12 

13 

17 

'7 

0 

2 

4 

10 

9 

14 

18 

16 

21 

12 

34 

33 

21 

37 

25 

15 

22 

18 

50 

31 

17 

12 

14 

18 

•5 

12 

16 

'93 


39 
26 

31 
26 

32 


73 
52 
70 

29 
32 

23 


9 

8 

21 

29 

13 


Taking  the  average  for  periods  of  five  years  each  the  per 
cent,  of  the  graduating  class  was : 

'  Graduates  in  engineering  not  included. 
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Cornell 

Michigan 

Californi.\ 

Period 

18S4-88 

1889-93 

1884-88 

1889-93 

1884-88 

1889-93 

Per  cent,  of  class  with  Greek  1 
and  Latin f 

Per  cent,  of  class  with  Latin;  I 
no  Greek ) 

15-8 
22.5 

27.0 
21. 1 

49.1 
16.7 

35-5 
22.9 

27.7 

32.2 

18.4 

I3-I 

Thus  it  appears  that  Cornell  gained  in  the  course  with  Greek, 
while  Michigan  and  California  lost.  In  the  course  with  Latin 
and  no  Greek,  California  and  Cornell  lost,  while  Michigan  gaineji. 

Conspicuous  among  institutions  conferring  but  one  first 
degree  for  various  lines  of  work  in  the  department  of  the  arts 
are  Johns  Hopkins  and  Harvard  Universities.  A  certain 
amount  of  Latin  is  required  of  all  students  entering  the 
collegiate  department  of  Johns  Hopkins,  but  Greek'  is  not 
required  unless  one  choose  the  classical  group.  At  present 
the  classical  side  numbers  about  1 1  per  cent,  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  department  of  the  arts.  Harvard  allows  sub- 
stitution for  either  Greek  or  Latin.  Yale  and  Princeton  still 
insist  upon  Greek  for  the  collegiate  department,  as  does  also 
Columbia.  Williams  has  but  recently  offered  substitution. 
Including  the  scientific  schools,  64.4  per  cent,  of  those  in 
attendance  are  classical  at  Yale,,  and  61.6  percent,  at  Prince- 
ton ;  but  five  years  ago  69.7  per  cent,  were  classical  in  Yale, 
and  82.1  per  cent,  at  Princeton.  The  Columbia  School  of 
Mines  equals  in  attendance  the  School  of  Arts. 

Below  is  given  for  comparison  a  table  for  two  periods  of  five 
years  each,  showing  the  number  of  students  graduated  in  the 
course  requiring  Greek  and  Latin  and  in  "  other  courses,"  the 
per  cent,  gain  or  loss  in  these  courses,  and  the  per  cent,  of 
^  graduates  taking  Greek  in  each  of  the  institutions  mentioned. 
Post-graduate  courses  and  special  courses — in  music,  in  agri- 
culture, etc. — are  not  included.  The  figures  given  are  com- 
piled from  data  obtained  in  November,  1893,  and  are  for  the 
courses  commonly  called  Bachelor  of  Arts  (with  Greek  and 
Latin),  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  (without  Greek),  Bachelor  of 
Science,  and  Bachelor  of  Letters : 
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Adelbert  College 

Amherst  College 

Boston  University 

Brown  University 

University  of  California 

University  of  the  City  of  N.  Y. . 

Columbia  College 

Cornell  University 

Iowa  State  University 

Lafayette  College,  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Michigan 

University  of  Minnesota 

University  of  North  Carolina... 

Northwestern  University 

Oberlin  College 

Ohio  State  University 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Tulane  University 

University  of  Virginia 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Yale  University 

Total 

Smith  College 

Wellesley  College 


With  Greek 

AND 

Lat'n. 


1884 

to 

IS88 


72 
367 

lOI 

224 

42 

41 

256 

43 

59 

143 

237 

31 

54 

55 

191 

29 
136 

3 

19 

49 

678 


2830 


215 
184 


1889 

to 

1893 


43 
370 
171 
239 

48 

51 
324 
128 

49 
1x6 
276 

75 
40 

87 

188 

25 
90 
8 
31 
55 
815 


3129 


252 
31S 


Other 
Courses. 


to 


13 
13 
69 

31 
log 

244  1 
228  2 
124 

95 
245 

91 

52 

5' 
63 
182 
S 

37 
179 
309  < 


8 

94 


1889 

to 

1893 


14 

23 
145 

48 
212 

62 
225 

345' 
150 
125 
503 

20I 

62 

120 

120 

127 

173 
42 
62 

325 
436 


With 
Greek 

AND 

Latin. 


Per  cent, 
gain  (-f) 

or 
loss  (-). 


3520 


141 
205 


-  40-3 
+  -8 
-i-  69.3 
+  6.7 
+  14-3 
+  24.4 

-  12.5 

+  197-7 

-  16.9 

-  18.6 
+  16.4 
+  141-9 

-  26.0 
58.2 

1.6 
14.0 
33-8 
[66.6 
63.2 
12.2 
20.2 


+ 


+ 
+ 
4- 
+ 


+     10. 5 


17.2 
71.2 


Other 

CoURbES. 


Per  cent, 
gain  (+) 

or 
loss  (— ). 


7-7 
76.9 

IIO.I 

54-6 
94-5 
44-2 

-  7-7 
+  51-3 
+     29.0 

+  31-6 
+  105-3 

+    I2I-9 

+  19-2 
+  69.0 
+2300.0 
-j-  101.6 

—  4-9 
-f  425.0 

+     67-6 

4-  81.5 
+  41 -I 


+   59-2 


+1662.5 
+  118. I 


Per  cent. 

OF 

Gradl'.^tes 
taking 
Greek. 


84.7 
96.6 

59-4 
87.8 

27-7 
48.8 
51.2 
15-8 
32.2 
60.0 
49.1 
25-4 
50-9 
43.6 

97-4 
31-5 
42-7 
27.2 

33-9 
21.4 

68.6 


S6.i 


1889 

to 

1893 


75-4 
94.1 

54-1 
83-3 
18.4 

45-1 
49.8 
27.0 
24.6 

48.1 

35-5 
27.1 

39-1 
42.0 
61.0 
16.4 
34-2 
16.0 

33-3 
14.4 
6:;.  I 


96.4 
66.2 


47.0 

64.1 
60.5 


A  glance  at  the  table  reveals  unmistakably  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  those  choosing  modern  languages  and  science  is 
increasing  rapidly.  In  these  twenty-one  institutions  we  see 
that  2830  were  graduated  with  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  first 
half  of  the  decade,  and  3129  in  the  second  half— a  gain  for  the 
second  half  of  10.5  per  cent.  The  graduates  in  "other 
courses,"  numbered  221 1  for  the  first  five  years,  and  3520  for 
the  second  period — a  gain  of  59.2  per  cent.  In  most  cases 
where  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  statistics  of  those  taking 
Latin,  that  subject  seems  still  to  be  holding  its  ground.  As 
is  seen  above  in  the  report  for  Smith  and  Wellesley,  the 
modern  side  in  colleges  for  women  has  had  a  similar  growth. 
Vassar  is  not  given  in  the  list,  since  in  addition  to  Latin  the 
candidate  is  permitted  to  offer  Greek,  or  German,  or  French. 
Since  Harvard  and  Johns  Hopkins  Universities  give  but  one 
degree  in  the  collegiate  department,   I  have  no  statistics  at 


'  School  of  Mines. 

3  For  classes  of  1887  and  i888. 


"^  Engineering  not  included. 
*  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 
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hand  enabling  me  to  include  them  in  the  above  list.  How- 
ever, the  almost  phenomenal  increase  in  attendance  at  the 
scientific  schools  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton  reveals  the 
same  tendency  toward  the  modern  curriculum : 


NUMBER   IN   ATTENDANCE 


Year -| 

1884 

to 

1885 

1885 
to 

1886 

1886 

to 

1887 

1887 

to 

1888 

1888 

to 

1889 

1889 

to 

1890 

1890 

to 
1891 

1891 
to 

1892 

1892 

to 

1893 

1893 
to 

IS94 

Harvard  (Lawrence  Scientific) 
Yale  (Sheffield  Scientific). . . . 
Princeton  (Green  School  of  ( 
Science) ( 

28 
249 

81 

22 
84 

14 
279 

92 

20 
291 

95 

^5 
308 

III 

65 
343 
110 

88 
379 
155 

118 

461 

264 

181 

521 

310 

280 

601 

343 

The  increase  in  attendance  for  the  second  half  of  the  decade 
is  515  per  cent,  at  Harvard,  (yj  per  cent,  at  Yale,  and  155  per 
cent,  at  Princeton.  Owing  to  the  elective  system  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  arts  at  Harvard,  thus  making  a  modern  side 
in  the  college,  the  numbers  are  not  so  large  in  the  scientific 
school;  last  year,  1893-1894,  14.4  percent,  of  the  undergradu- 
ates were  in  the  science  department.  In  Princeton  38.4  per 
cent,  of  the  undergraduates  were  last  year  in  the  School  of 
Science,  but  only  17.9  per  cent,  five  years  ago;  and  in  Yale 
35.6  per  cent,  were  in  the  scientific  school,  in  comparison  with 
30.3  per  cent,  five  years  ago. 

In  his  last  annual  report  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  has 
spoken  in  his  clear  and  forceful  way  of  the  position  of  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  has  given  reasons  why  the 
degrees  in  science  are  now  sought  in  preference  to  that  degree. 
But  easier  requirements  without  Greek  will  not  explain  the 
favor  in  which  the  modern  side  is  held  in  many  institutions. 
In  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  the  growth  of  the 
modern  side  in  the  past  ten  years  has  been  most  striking,  the 
requirements  for  admission  in  the  course  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  have  necessitated  in  preparation  the 
same  time,  if  not  the  same  application,  as  for  the  degree  in 
arts  ;  and  this  requirement  is  enforced  in  more  than  a  hun- 
dred accredited  preparatory  schools  by  giving  to  the  study  of 
French  or  German  the  full  time  taken  from  Greek.  Also  at 
Cornell   the    same  condition   holds.      In   the    University   of 
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Michigan,  too,  the  difference  in  time  of  preparation  between 
the  classical  course  and  the  scientific  course  is  slight,  for  the 
preparatory  high  schools  take  the  same  number  of  years  and 
nearly  the  same  number  of  periods  per  week  for  the  one  as  for 
the  other.  I  infer,  therefore,  that  the  principal  reason  for  the 
favor  with  which  the  modern  side  has  been  received  is  inherent 
in  the  subjects  themselves. 

With  these  figures  before  us  it  would  seem  advisable  for 
institutions  not  yet  demanding  it  to  make  the  requirements 
for  the  courses  without  Greek  equal  in  time  of  preparation  to 
that  required  for  the  classical  course.  When  the  scientific 
and  the  modern  language  courses,  both  in  the  fitting  school 
and  in  the  college,  shall  demand  in  time  and  labor  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Greek  course,  then  and  not  until  then  will  those 
groups  be  held  in  more  nearly  equal  esteem  with  the  old 
classical  group.  It  is  evident  that  these  new  lines  of  work  are 
with  us  to  remain,  and  no  institution  can  afford  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  appeal  for  their  recognition. 

Thomas  Bertrand  Bronson 

Lawrenceville  School, 

Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 

Other  important  articles  dealing  with  problems  peculiar  to  the  American  colleges 
have  been  published  in  the  Educational  Review,  as  follows  : 

The  shortening  of  the  college  curriculum,  by  President  D.  C.  Oilman,  January, 
1891  ;  Time  and  age  in  relation  to  the  college  curriculum,  by  President  E.  Benjamin 
Andrews,  February,  1891  ;  The  growth  of  New  England  colleges,  by  Professor 
A.  M.  Comey,  March,  189I  ;  The  policy  of  the  small  college,  by  President  W.  D. 
Hyde,  November,  1891  ;  The  action  of  the  colleges  upon  the  schools,  by  Mr. 
William  C.  Collar,  December,  1891  ;  Results  under  an  elective  system,  by  Professor 
Richard  G.  Boone,  June  and  September,  1892  ;  Higher  education  in  the  United 
States,  by  President  Seth  Low,  January,  1893  ;  College  and  university  in  the  United 
States,  by  Professor  Charles  Gross,  January,  1894;  The  cost  of  undergraduate 
instruction,  by  President  John  M.  Coulter,  May,  1894  ;  Graduate  work  in  the  col- 
lege, by  President  James  M.  Taylor,  June,  1894. 


V 
CITY   SCHOOL   ADMINISTRATION 

Widespread  intelligence  is  essential  in  a  free  republic ;  and 
therefore  public  school  education  should  be  universal,  obli- 
gatory, and  free.  These  propositions  are  taken  for  granted  in 
outlining  an  ideal  city  school  system.  In  so  far  as  public  school 
education  is  partial,  voluntary,  and  only  partly  free,  the  system 
is  of  necessity  imperfect  since  it  is  incomplete. 

The  city  school  system  is  created  under  the  State  law,  which 
is  the  only  sovereign  power  in  education,  as  it  is  in  all  subjects 
not  especially  delegated  to  the  general  government  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  The  general  government  has 
no  specific  duties  relating  to  education.  Each  State  makes  its 
own  provision  respecting  the  education  of  its  children ;  and 
though  all  the  States  are  bound  together  under  the  Constitu- 
tion so  that  the  people  of  one  State  are  vitally  concerned 
about  the  intelligence  of  the  voters  in  another  State,  because 
those  voters  take  part  in  the  general  government,  yet  there  is 
no  necessity  for  a  general  law  relating  to  education.  The 
friendly  rivalry  among  the  States  of  the  Union  in  educational 
matters;  the  obvious  superiority  of  communities  where  intel- 
ligence is  of  a  high  order  and  generally  diffused ;  the  greater 
prosperity  of  States  where  the  common  schools  have  reached 
the  highest  development ;  and  the  pride  of  States  in  their  own 
reputation  in  the  educational  world,  since  that  reputation  is 
a  source  of  increasing  wealth  and  population:  all  these  influ- 
ences take  the  place  of  a  law  by  the  general  government. 
And  yet  it  is  desirable  that  the  consensus  of  opinion  on  this 
subject  throughout  the  country  should  be  expressed  in  a 
general  statute;  for  such  a  law  would  be  the  fulcrum  by 
which  the  most  enlightened  people  of  a  State  might  lift  the 
rest  of  their  community  to  a  higher  plane.  Such  a  law  should 
be  in  the  most  general  terms. 
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The  State  educational  law  should  be  more  specific ;  it  should 
give  the  outlines  of  the  system  of  schools,  and  the  State 
authority  should  be  felt  in  every  municipality;  but  the  law 
should  be  flexible,  so  as  to  leave  to  each  locality  enough  of 
authority  respecting  details  to  enable  a  city  of  unusual  intelli- 
gence to  manifest  its  superiority  in  the  conduct  and  the  char- 
acter of  its  schools,  and  in  the  quality  of  its  citizens,  the 
product  of  its  schools.  For  the  local  interest  is  the  mainstay 
and  support  of  the  school  system.  If  the  people  of  a  locality 
take  no  interest  in  the  schools,  or  if  they  show  a  pernicious 
interest  through  political  chicanery,  then  the  quality  of  the 
schools  will  be  inferior. 

There  is  then,  first,  the  general  government  which  should 
require  by  law  what  is  now  established  in  practice,  that  every 
State  should  enact  such  laws  as  will  insure  an  efficient  system 
of  public  schools;  and  the  law  should  make  it  the  duty  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  see  that  every  State  complies 
with  this  law;  second,  there  is  the  State,  which  should  embody 
in  law  a  system  of  public  schools  that  will  insure  the  educa- 
tion of  every  child  up  to  a  required  limit;  and  the  State  in 
some  general  way  should  directly  exercise  its  power  in  every 
city  and  town  and  school  district  in  the  State;  and  third,  the 
city  or  municipality,  under  these  laws,  should  create  the  city 
school  system  and  carry  it  on  in  all  its  details.  In  an  ideal 
system  these  three  forces  are  related  to  each  other  much  like 
the  commanders  of  an  army:  The  commander-in-chief  directs 
the  campaign;  the  generals,  the  colonels,  and  the  captains 
control  bodies  of  men  who  put  in  force  the  general  plan ;  and 
the  private  soldiers  do  the  effective  work.  The  privates  are 
the  most  important  part  of  this  combination  ;  and  though  they 
could  do  comparatively  little  without  the  officers  to  direct 
them,  yet  the  officers  without  the  privates  could  do  nothing. 

A  consensus  of  opinion  throughout  the  country,  with  an 
intensity  nearly  equivalent  to  law,  demands  popular  education  ; 
the  State  directs  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  and  the 
municipalities  execute  it.  On  these  last  is  the  main  reliance. 
Without  the  active  support   of  the  people,  individually,  the 
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laws  will  be  ineffective;  and  though  local  interest  is  essential 
and  indispensable  to  good  schools,  or  a  good  system  of  schools, 
yet  this  local  interest  must  rest  upon  sound  educational  laws. 
The  two  should  be  correlated. 

In  outlining  an  ideal,  or  complete,  city  school  system  it  must 
be  observed : 

First,  that  no  general  plan  can  be  perfectly  adapted  to  every 
locality  because  the  conditions  are  unlike  in  different  localities. 
Hence,  the  general  plan  may  need  modification,  more  or  less, 
to  suit  the  locality. 

Second,  that  the  local  influence  should  be  paramount, 
because  without  a  lively  local  interest  the  schools  will  languish. 

Third,  that  this  local  interest  should  be  supplemented,  aided, 
and  controlled  to  a  limited  extent,  by  the  more  remote  influ- 
ence of  the  State ;  for  the  State  through  its  laws  is  likely  to  be 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  average  public  sentiment  rather  than 
below  that  average. 

Fourth,  that  there  should  be  a  conservative  element  in  the 
administration  of  the  schools,  because  no  step  forward  should 
be  taken  that  must  subsequently  be  retraced,  and  because  popu- 
lar excitement  will  sometimes  lead  to  injurious  measures  which 
it  takes  time  to  correct.  At  the  risk  of  repetition  emphasis 
must  be  placed  upon  the  fact  that  the  whole  people  constitute 
the  best  and  the  safest  source  of  power  both  in  politics  and  in 
education.  Perhaps  a  few  of  the  best  men,  in  every  city,  in 
every  State,  and  in  the  nation  at  large,  could  administer  all 
public  alTairs  better  than  they  are  now  administered ;  but  in 
the  long  run  affairs  cannot  be  best  administered  in  this  way, 
for  experience  has  shown  that  at  last  such  a  government 
inevitably  becomes  corrupt.  With  all  its  faults  democracy  is 
best  and  safest,  because,  as  Lincoln  said,  "You  may  fool  all  the 
people  some  of  the  time,  and  some  of  the  people  all  the  time; 
but  you  cannot  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time" — or  words  to 
this  effect. 

Fifth,  that  so  long  as  the  intelligent  and  patriotic  people  of 
a  community,  both  men  and  women,  neglect  their  public  duty, 
there  will   be    neither   pure    politics    nor   successful    schools. 
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Money-changers  and  those  who  traffic  for  gain  will  enter  the 
unguarded  temple  of  Liberty  and  throng  the  shrines  of  the 
public  schools;  they  will  defile  all  the  holy  plaees  of  our  Free- 
dom unless  they  are  repelled  and  expelled  by  a  vigilant  public 
sentiment.  Suffering  is  the  inevitable,  the  beneficent,  and  the 
divinely  appointed  remedy  for  such  an  occupancy  of  the  high 
places  of  our  political  worship;  and  the  punishment  is  whole- 
some since  it  rouses  the  good  and  impels  them  to  do  their 
duty.  Out  of  the  corruption  of  the  notorious  Tweed  ring 
arose  a  better  New  York,  even  though,  later,  corruption  may 
again  have  crept  in. 

In  the  light  of  these  observations  I  now  address  myself  to 
the  specific  questions  proposed  by  the  sub-committee  on  City 
School  System,  appointed  by  authority  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of   the    National    Educational    Association. 
These  questions  have  already  been   printed  in  this  REVIEW.' 
A  board  of  education,  if  rightly  constituted,  is  a  better  reposi- 
tory of  the  authority  that  conducts  the  education  of  a  city, 
than  a  commissioner  with  an  advisory  council  would  be,  pro- 
vided that  the  board  is  properly  constituted.     The  interesting 
experiment  at  Cleveland,  it   is  hoped,  may  throw  new  light 
upon  this  question ;  but  the  success  or  failure  of  that  experi- 
ment in  one  city  might   not  be  conclusive  for  another  city, 
since   the  conditions  vary.     The  management    of  schools   is 
partly  legislative  and   partly  administrative.     It  relates  both 
to  the  physical  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  pupils  and  to 
their   intellectual   and    moral   training.      It    has   to   do   with 
finances;  with  the  construction  and  care  of  school  buildings; 
with  the  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus;  with  the  adoption 
of  courses  of  study;  with  the  appointment  of  teachers,  and 
their  salaries;  and  with  the  instruction  in  the  schools.     These 
duties  are  varied,  and  they  should  be  classified  and  delegated 
to  different  agents  or  experts  in  the  executive  office;  but  they 
all  belong  to  the  school  department.     Now  a  single  commis- 
sioner will  seldom  embody  superior  skill  in  all  these  directions ; 
and  if  one  were  found  so  capable,  he  would  be  engrossed  by 
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this  multiplicity  of  duties  to  such  an  extent  that  he  would  not 
be  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  best  sentiment  of  the  com- 
munity and  justify  to  them  his  official  acts;  and  the  people 
are  always  jealous  of  the  one-man  power.  To  be  sure  the 
tendency  of  modern  municipal  reform  is  in  the  direction  of 
concentrating  responsibility;  but  the  responsibility  can  be 
definitely  fixed,  as  will  be  indicated  further  on.  An  advisory 
council  associated  with  a  commissioner  must  either  be  vested 
with  authority,  or,  if  merely  advisory,  it  has  no  responsibility 
and  consequently  little  value.  In  the  former  case  it  is  prac- 
tically a  board  of  education ;  in  the  latter  case  i.t  becomes  or  is 
likely  to  become  a  nonentity.  It  certainly  would  become  a 
nonentity  if  joined  with  a  commissioner  of  sufficient  force  and 
ability  to  perform  acceptably  the  multifarious  duties  outlined 
above. 

I.  The  board  of  education  should  vary  from  nine  members 
in  a  city  of  the  second  class  to  twenty-five  in  cities  of  the  first 
class.  Too  large  a  board  is  unwieldy,  and  divides  the  respon- 
sibility too  much;  too  small  a  board  gives  too  little  local 
representation  to  the  community.  Certain  qualifications  to 
be  fixed  by  statute  should  be  requisite  for  membership.  The 
members  need  not  all  have  the  highest  scholastic  training,  but 
a  part  of  them  should  be  required  to  have  had  such  training; 
not  all  of  them  need  be  prominent  for  their  business  capacity, 
but  a  part  of  them  should  be  thus  prominent ;  and  no  man 
should  be  eligible  for  a  place  on  the  board  without  the  highest 
character  for  integrity  and  capacity  for  the  work.  To  define 
these  qualifications  in  a  form  that  might  be  enacted  into  law 
would  require  care,  but  it  would  not  be  difficult ;  and  the  law 
should  provide  that  the  fact  might  easily  be  determined  in 
court,  if  it  appears  that  any  person  has  been  elected,  or  is  a 
candidate  for  a  place  on  this  board,  without  possessing  the 
requisite  qualifications.  It  is  a  serious  matter,  though  essen- 
tial and  even  indispensable  in  a  republic,  to  compel  parents  to 
educate  their  children  in  a  public  school  if  they  are  not  able 
to  educate  them  elsewhere;  and  so  the  law  provides  that  no 
teacher   can    be   lawfully    employed,    or    collect    his   pay   if 
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employed,  without  a  certificate  of  character  and  fitness  from 
the  board  of  education.  But  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
members  of  the  board  that  certifies  to  the  teacher's  character 
and  fitness  are  themselves  fit  for  this  important  duty.  The 
qualifications  of  president  and  vice  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress,  are 
defined  in  a  general  way  in  the  Constitution;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  ask  that  the  qualifications  of  members  of  the  board 
of   education    be    fixed  by    State  law. 

There  is  no  propriety  in  leaving  to  the  Mayor  the  appoint- 
ment of  members  of  the  board  of  education,  or  a  commis- 
sioner, when  such  an  officer  is  in  charge  of  the  public  schools. 
The  Mayor  is  chosen  for  other  duties ;  and  if  such  appointment 
is  designed  to  remove  the  members  from  political  influences 
the  device  will  not  accomplish  this  purpose;  in  fact  it  may 
have  the  opposite  effect,  for  membership  on  the  board  may 
become  one  of  the  rewards  of  party  service.  It  is  as  easy  for 
the  people  to  choose  good  members  of  the  board  of  education 
as  it  is  for  them  to  elect  a  Mayor  who  will  appoint  good 
members. 

The  election  should  occur  at  the  time  of  the  State  election 
rather  than  at  the  municipal  election — at  a  time  when  no  other 
municipal  officers  are  elected,  in  order  to  disconnect  it  from 
politics;  and  women  should  qualify,  or  be  qualified,  and  par- 
ticipate. This  would  go  a  long  way  toward  removing  the 
schools  from  politics — at  least  it  would  so  remove  them  in  the 
end,  and  after  women  have  had  experience  in  this  duty. 
When  first  endowed  with  the  franchise  women  have  sometimes 
proved  to  be  the  most  unscrupulous  politicians;  they  have 
resorted  to  methods  that  the  worst  type  of  ward  heeler  would 
scorn ;  and  this  happens  because  they  lack  experience.  The 
ward  heeler  has  learned  that  certain  practices  do  not  pay. 

By  choosing  two-thirds,  or  some  other  fraction,  of  the  mem- 
bers from  the  districts  or  wards,  and  the  other  third  from  the 
city  at  large,  both  local  representation  by  the  majority  of  the 
members  and  unrestricted  choice  for  the  rest,  are  secured. 
The  conservative  character  of  the  board  is  insured  by  electing 
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the  members  each  for  a  term  of  three  years — one-third  of  them 
annually.  The  members  at  large  should  be  chosen  by  the  city 
on  a  general  ticket ;  and  the  district  members  by  the  voters  of 
the  district.  Some  method  of  minority  representation  will 
induce  all  parties  to  nominate  their  best  men — if,  unfortu- 
nately, the  party  question  cannot  be  ignored  in  choosing  mem- 
bers of  this  board. 

The  lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  sanitation — in  fact  the 
whole  construction  and  the  location  of  schoolhouses  are  vital  to 
the  health  of  children  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  No 
other  municipal  body  is  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the  schools 
in  these  respects;  and  to  work  through  another  body  ignorant 
of  the  end  sought  in  building  a  schoolhouse,  is  to  court  delay 
and  comparative  failure.  The  board  of  education  ought  to 
locate  and  build  schoolhouses  of  the  most  approved  kind  as 
fast  as  they  are  required ;  they  should  employ  all  the  janitors 
and  laborers  and  purchase  all  the  fuel  and  supplies;  and  for 
accomplishing  all  this  without  interference  from  the  city  coun- 
cils, this  board  should  have  the  power  to  levy  the  school  tax 
in  separate  items,  both  for  building  the  schoolhouses  and  for 
maintaining  the  schools.  This  tax,  as  a  separate  item  on  the 
tax  bill,  ought  to  be  assessed  upon  the  individual  citizens,  col- 
lected, and  turned  into  the  city  treasury  subject  to  the  order 
of  the  board  of  education.  In  this  way  more  than  by  any 
other  one  means  the  schools  would  be  divorced  from  politics. 

But  in  order  that  they  may  be  thus  divorced,  all  the  acts  of 
the  board,  the  reasons  for  the  action,  and  the  purpose  to  be 
accomplished,  should  be  made  public.  The  whole  people 
should  be  informed  through  the  daily  press  and  by  frequent 
reports,  of  the  conditions  and  the  needs  of  the  schools,  their 
progress,  and  what  is  anticipated  as  well  as  what  is  being  done 
for  them. 

It  is  time  to  repeat  here  what  has  been  reiterated  above : 
that  there  can  be  no  good  schools  where  the  citizens  are  not 
anxious  to  have  good  schools;  and  interested  citizens  and 
parents  are  almost  as  essential  as  pupils  to  a  good  city  school 
system. 
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The  function  of  the  board  of  education  is  legislative  pri- 
marily, and  secondarily  it  is  administrative;  and  for  the  latter, 
it  should  divide  the  work  into  separate  departments,  each  with 
a  responsible  head.  There  ought  to  be  a  department  of  school- 
houses  to  build  and  repair  the  houses,  and  this  department 
should  include  an  architect  or  mechanical  engineer,  and  a  sani- 
tary expert;  a  department  of  instruction  with  experts  in 
methods  of  teaching,  etc.,  a  department  of  truancy,  and  per- 
haps other  departments,  the  number  depending  upon  the  size 
of  the  city.  Over  all  these  departments  the  superintendent 
should  preside;  and  he  should  be  the  executive  ofificer  of  the 
board,  with  the  same  relation  to  it  that  the  president  of  a  col- 
lege bears  toward  the  board  of  overseers  or  trustees. 

II.  The  superintendent  should  be  chosen  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  whole  board  of  education.  His  term  of  office  should  be 
three  years  and  till  his  successor  is  chosen  and  assumes  the 
duties  of  the  office;  the  second  election  should  be  for  an 
indefinite  term ;  and  this  officer  should  be  removable  for  cause 
after  due  notice  and  a  thorough  investigation  by  the  board, 
and  by  the  same  majority  that  elects  him. 

He  should  be  a  graduate  of  a  college  or  higher  institution 
of  learning;  he  should  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the  science  of 
pedagogy  and  in  sanitation ;  he  should  have  large  experience 
in  practical  teaching;  and  he  should  possess  high  moral  char- 
acter, broad  scholarship,  and  superior  executive  ability.  And 
these  qualifications  should  be  certified  by  the  State  board  of 
education,  by  whose  authority  stated  examinations  should  be 
held  for  candidates  for  such  positions;  and  this  board  should 
also  institute  examinations  to  determine  the  qualifications  of 
candidates  for  assistant  superintendents,  supervisors,  or  heads 
of  departments  such  as  have  been  named  above,  and  also  of 
principals  of  schools.  The  State  normal  schools  may  be  in- 
trusted in  part  or  wholly  with  the  details  of  this  work. 

As  the  name  implies  the  superintendent  should  have  the 
oversight  of  the  whole  system  of  schools,  and  be  the  executive 
officer  of  the  board  of  education  in  touch  with  them,  and  the 
medium    of  communication  between    the   board    and  all   its 
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subordinate  agents  and  teachers.  The  heads  of  departments, 
or  supervisors,  are  to  be  elected  by  the  board  subject  to  the 
veto  of  the  superintendent ;  and  these  supervisors  are  to  be 
responsible  to  him.  He  should  formulate  plans  for  the 
administration  and  improvement  of  the  schools,  in  consulta- 
tion with  his  assistants,  principals,  and  members  of  the  board, 
so  far  as  he  deems  advisable,  and  lay  these  plans  before  the 
board  for  its  indorsement  or  approval ;  and  after  this  approval 
it  shall  be  his  duty  to  put  the  measure  in  execution  through 
the  appropriate  assistant — whether  the  measure  be  a  change 
in  the  course  of  study,  the  purchase  of  text-books  and  appa- 
ratus, or  the  repair  and  building  of  schoolhouses;  but  all  con- 
tracts involving  an  expenditure  beyond  a  fixed  amount  should 
be  signed  by  the  president  of  the  board. 

In  practice  there  are  three  classes  of  school  superintend- 
ents: the  schoolhouse  agent  and  supply  clerk,  who  attends 
chiefly  to  the  material  part  of  school  administration  and  very 
little  to  the  educational  part  of  the  work;  second,  the  lecturer 
on  pedagogy,  who  seeks  to  influence  the  schools,  the  teachers, 
and  the  education  of  the  children  mainly  through  teachers' 
meetings  and  the  study  of  books  on  the  science  of  teaching, 
as  a  kind  of  normal  school  instructor;  and  third,  the  expert 
teacher,  who  visits  the  schools  and  takes  the  class  in  hand  to 
show  how  the  best  teaching  is  done.  The  ideal  superinten- 
dent combines  all  these  in  a  city  of  moderate  size ;  and  in 
cities  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  population,  and 
about  fifteen  thousand  pupils,  he  attends  to  these  several 
classes  of  duties,  and  other  allied  duties,  through  his  assistants. 

III.  The  licensing  of  principal  teachers  should  be  done  by 
authority  of  the  State  board  of  education,  through  a  com- 
mittee of  teachers  from  the  different  normal  schools  or  other 
higher  institutions,  or  of  school  officers;  and  no  one  should 
be  eligible  as  a  principal,  a  supervisor,  or  a  superintendent  or 
a  teacher  in  the  secondary  schools,  without  the  State  license. 
The  same  authority  should  license  teachers  of  all  grades,  and 
these  licenses  may  be  accepted  by  the  city  board.  But  the 
city  board  may  institute  examinations  and  grant  certificates 
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to  teachers  of  the  several  grades  of  the  elementary  schools; 
and  this  board  may,  by  such  investigations  or  examinations  as 
it  chooses,  discriminate  between  the  several  licensed  candidates 
eligible  for  appointment.  The  same  authority  which  grants 
a  license  should  cancel  it  for  cause.  The  appointment  of 
teachers  should  be  vested  in  the  superintendent,  with  the 
advice  of  the  supervisors  and  the  principal  of  the  school,  and 
subject  to  approval  by  the  board  of  education.  The  power 
to  discharge  teachers,  and  to  assign  them  to  different  grades 
or  classes,  and  to  different  schoolhouses,  should  also  be  vested 
in  the  superintendent. 

This  power  to  appoint,  to  discharge,  and  to  transfer  teachers 
involves  a  grave  responsibility.  Under  ordinary  conditions 
it  would  seem  to  be  a  menace  to  the  stability  of  any  ofificer 
and  even  of  the  office  itself.  But  the  efficiency  and  success 
of  the  whole  system  depend  upon  the  right  exercise  of  this 
power.  The  appointment  of  teachers  must  rest  somewhere, 
and  the  responsibility  should  be  definite.  The  power  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent,  and  surrounded 
with  such  safeguards  as  will  prevent  its  abuse  and  protect  the 
officer  who  exercises  it,  so  long  as  he  acts  justly,  wisely,  and 
according  to  rule.  The  aim  is  to  secure  the  very  best  teachers 
available  and  to  place  them  where  their  best  work  may  be 
done.  If  appointments  are  made  by  the  board  of  education, 
there  will  be  as  many  standards  as  there  are  members;  and  as 
each  member  does  only  part  of  the  work  he  cannot  take  into 
account  the  whole  field  ;  morever,  each  member  would  be  sub- 
jected to  personal  solicitation  from  the  friends  of  anxious 
candidates,  as  disagreeable  as  it  is  difficult  to  resist.  The 
superintendent  may  relieve  himself  from  this  dangerous 
solicitation,  by  requiring  all  candidates  to  appear  before  the 
board  of  examiners,  who  have  no  voice  in  the  appointment, 
and  take  rank  according  to  merit  before  there  is  any  vacancy 
to  fill — this  rank  including  both  scholarship  and  teaching 
ability,  and  adaptability  for  certain  kinds  of  work.  From  this 
list,  which  is  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  board,  he  may  then 
select  the  best  for  the  vacant  position.     In  changing  the  grade 
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or  class  of  a  teacher,  the  reason  for  the  change  can  always  be 
made  known  to  the  board  and  to  all  parties  interested ;  and  if 
a  judgment  on  the  case  is  to  be  passed,  that  judgment  may 
always  be  confirmed  by  the  judgment  of  other  competent 
persons.  If  a  teacher  is  to  be  discharged,  the  reason  should 
be  made  known  to  the  person  discharged,  and  reported  to  the 
board  so  that  it  will  become  a  matter  of  record;  and  the 
cause  should  also  be  known  to  other  parties  interested  so  that 
the  judgment  of  the  superintendent  rnay  be  confirmed.  And 
even  if  he  occasionally  errs  in  judgment  he  should  be  sus- 
tained by  the  board,  so  long  as  he  acts  honestly;  for  with  such 
a  load  of  responsibility  as  the  appointment  and  discharge  of 
teachers,  the  danger  is  that  he  will  err  on  the  side  of  leniency 
rather  than  of  too  much  severity.  Moreover,  personal  con- 
siderations will  have  little  weight  with  a  superintendent  who 
deals  with  a  large  corps  of  teachers,  and  whose  success  or 
failure  depends  upon  the  thorough  and  satisfactory  way  in 
which  he  conducts  the  schools.  From  the  superintendent's 
decision  in  these  cases  there  should  be  no  appeal.  The  aim  of 
the  schools  is  the  education  of  the  children  and  not  merely 
the  interests  of  the  teachers;  and  if  the  education  is  secured, 
it  is  better  that  a  few  people  should  suffer  some  inconvenience 
than  that  the  system  should  be  thrown  into  confusion  by 
investigating  the  cause  of  a  teacher.  As  in  all  administrative 
work,  so  in  this :  the  greater  the  power  to  be  exercised,  the 
greater  the  necessity  for  care  that  it  be  exercised  wisely.  If 
the  superintendent  weakly  neglects  to  discharge  the  incom- 
petent, the  immoral,  or  the  unfaithful,  or  if  he  acts  hastily,  and 
from  impulse  and  prejudice  rather  than  on  sound  principle, 
then  he  himself  will  fail.  And  there  will  always  be  a  grow- 
ing class  of  aggrieved  people  who  will  incessantly  seek 
to  prove  that  the  superintendent  has  thus  failed.  This  is 
inevitable;  and  the  best  superintendent  will  eventually  be 
overthrown,  unless  that  part  of  the  community  which  appre- 
ciates good  schools  is  as  active  in  resisting  the  dissemi- 
nation of  adverse  criticism  as  the  people  with  a  grievance 
are  in  spreading  it.     Eternal  vigilance    on   the   part    of    the 
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intelligent  public  is  the  price  of  this  liberty  to  have  good 
public  schools. 

In  cities  of  the  second  class,  with  only  a  few  hundred  teach- 
ers, this  important  and  difficult  duty  may  be  performed  by  the 
superintendent  directly,  with  the  aid  of  the  supervisors  and 
principals.  In  a  city  of  the  first  class,  where  the  teachers  are 
numbered  by  the  thousand,  he  must  work  more  at  arm's  length  ; 
and  in  such  a  case  the  city  should  be  divided  into  districts, 
each  as  large  as  a  city  of  moderate  size  and  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  an  assistant  superintendent  through  whom  the 
superintendent  acts;  and  so  the  same  principles  apply  in  all 
cases — in  the  largest  cities  and  in  the  smaller. 

IV.  The  work  of  instruction,  the  real  work  for  which  the 
schools  exist,  belongs  to  the  teacher  in  immediate  charge  of 
the  pupils;  and  here  the  direct  personal  influence  of  the 
teacher  is  the  most  important  factor.  Intelligence  is  con- 
tagious. The  contact  of  mind  with  mind  is  what  stimulates 
mental  growth.  This  important  element  in  education  is  too 
much  lost  sight  of  in  modern  systems — partly  from  necessity,  to 
be  sure,  but  partly  also  from  want  of  appreciation.  The  ideal 
education  would  be  a  small  class  of  children  in  charge  of  a 
thoroughly  cultivated  man  or  woman  through  a  series  of  years. 
Instead  of  this  we  find  that  crowds  of  children  are  classified, 
and  then  passed  along  from  teacher  to  teacher,  yearly  and 
sometimes  oftener,  very  much  as  the  pig  is  hustled  through 
the  Cincinnati  abattoir.  There  is  a  necessity  perhaps  for  this 
frequent  transference  of  pupils  from  teacher  to  teacher,  and 
there  are  advantages  in  it ;  for  example,  that  the  pupil  gets  a 
coloring  from  different  minds.  But  the  benefit  is  far  less  than 
the  loss,  because  the  continuity  of  impressions  is  wanting,  and 
this  want  tends  to  confusion.  It  takes  time  for  the  new 
teacher  to  learn  the  child's  peculiarities  and  to  assume  the 
place  of  an  influential  friend  and  guide.  And  yet  there  is  now 
on  foot  a  movement  toward  specializing  the  teaching  and 
extending  the  long  procession  of  teachers  in  charge  of  a  child 
by  placing  each  study  in  the  hands  of  a  specialist ;  one  teacher 
for    reading,  another    for    writing,  one    for    spelling,  one   for 
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arithmetic,  nature  study,  science,  and  so  on  indefinitely — as  if 
the  particular  study  were  of  prime  importance;  as  if  the  men- 
tal growth,  the  education,  of  the  child  were  secondary.  And 
the  "co-ordination  of  studies"  will  hardly  cure  this  evil  tend- 
ency. This  theory  should  be  accepted  with  caution.  The 
oral  process  of  education  is  in  the  schoolroom.  For  this  all 
the  organization  with  special  teachers,  principals,  supervisors, 
and  superintendents  is  made. 

Starting  from  this  strategic  point  the  relation  of  superin- 
tendents and  principals  should  be  considered.  The  relation 
should  be  from  the  specific  and  direct  in  the  teacher,  through 
the  general  in  the  principal,  to  the  more  general  in  the  super- 
intendent ;  and  in  passing  from  the  more  general  to  the  general, 
and  from  the  general  to  the  specific,  a  wide  latitude  should  be 
left  to  the  subordinate  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the 
superior.  The  superintendent  should  control,  the  principal 
direct  in  a  minor  way,  and  the  teacher  execute  with  all  con- 
sistent freedom.  It  is  impossible  to  define  in  words  how  these 
duties  may  be  harmonized.  There  must  be  co-operation  in 
working  toward  a  common  end ;  there  must  be  frequent  con- 
ferences; there  must  be  forbearance  on  all  hands,  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  yield  non-essentials  in  the  strife  for  a  common  goal; 
and  with  a  kindly  spirit  in  all,  the  difficulties  inherent  in  a 
system  which  of  necessity  has  so  many  wheels  within  wheels, 
will  disappear.  Organization  becomes  necessary  in  the 
crowded  schools  in  congested  districts,  just  as  hard  pavements 
cover  the  city  street,  though  the  soft  turf  and  the  country 
road  are  easier  for  the  steed  and  for  the  traveler;  but  the 
organization  is  none  the  less  an  evil  to  be  endured.  It 
becomes  tolerable  only  by  friendly  co-operation  among  all 
connected  with  it. 

The  course  of  study  and  the  text-books  belong  to  the  edu- 
cational feature  of  the  schools,  and  this  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  experts.  The  experts  are  the  superintendent  and  his  assist- 
ants  and  the  principals.  These,  with  such  counsel  and  advice 
as  they  may  seek  from  the  corps  of  teachers,  should  fix  the 
course  of  study  and  decide  what  text-books  are  best,  in  follow- 
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ing  that  course.  On  these  questions  the  superintendent  should 
have  the  veto  power;  and  the  decision  of  these  experts  should 
be  approved  by  the  board.  If  the  board  do  not  approve  they 
should  not  have  the  power  to  substitute;  such  a  course  would 
confuse  the  general  result.  The  experts  must  try  another 
recommendation,  in  that  case. 

Promotions  should  be  made  by  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the 
class  to  be  promoted,  with  the  approval  of  the  principal.  They 
should  depend  upon  the  progress  during  the  year,  and  not 
upon  an  examination ;  though  there  may  be  an  examination 
or  examinations  from  time  to  time  to  confirm  the  judgment  of 
the  teacher. 

Disputes  or  differences  between  the  parents  and  the  teach- 
ing force  should  be  settled  by  the  superintendent,  with  the 
privilege  of  appeal  to  the  board.  In  most  cases  of  this  kind 
it  is  less  important  where  the  decision  rests  than  with  what 
skill  the  result  is  reached.  The  administration  of  the  law  here 
is  more  effective  than  the  law  itself.  The  appeal  to  the  board 
is  essential  because  that  body  is  the  ultimate  authority  and 
because  it  sometimes  happens  that  an  officer  is  obliged,  under 
the  circumstances  and  in  view  of  the  precedents,  to  make  a 
decision  which  he  is  willing,  and  sometimes  anxious,  to  see 
overruled. 

Truancy  should  be  one  of  the  departments  of  the  school 
administration,  in  charge  of  special  officers  who  enforce  the 
law  by  authority  of  the  board  of  education.  It  is  a  subject  by 
itself;  and  its  importance  and  treatment  are  ably  discussed  in 
a  paper  before  this  department  read  at  Richmond  by  Mr. 
Seaver,  the  experienced  and  able  superintendent  of  the  Boston 
schools. 

Conclusion — This  outline  is  imperfect  in  that  it  does  not 
discuss  fully  all  the  positions  taken,  because  the  paper  is 
already  too  long.  It  attempts  to  place  the  different  parts  of 
school  administration  in  their  true  relations;  and  to  emphasize 
the  following: 

That  the  foundation,  the  ultimate  reliance,  of  the  school 
system  is  enlightened  public  sentiment; 
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That  the  teacher  in  the  schoolroom  is  the  effective  force  in 
school  education — the  pivot  on  which  the  whole  system 
centers ; 

That  the  public  should  be  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the 
board  of  education  and  made  acquainted  with  whatever  is 
done  by  authority  of  the  board ; 

That  the  organization  should  make  every  subordinate  officer 
or  agent  responsible  to  his  superior:  and  finally 

That  great  authority  should  be  given  the  superintendent, 
with  appropriate  safeguards  and  with  the  accompanying 
responsibility. 

But    organization   will    not   alone   produce    good    schools. 

That  ultimate  end  is  attained  through  the  faithful  devotion  of 

everyone  concerned,  and  by  the  best  use  of  the  means  at  hand. 

No  system  is  perfect ;  and  a  poor  system  well  administered  is 

more  fruitful  of  good  to  the  children  than  the  best  system 

would  be  if  poorly  administered. 

Albert  P.  Marble 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Other  articles  on  city  school  administration  and  superintendence  have  appeared 
in  the  Educational  Review,  as  follows  : 

The  function  of  supervision,  by  Superintendent  John  Kennedy,  May,  i8gi  ; 
City  school  supervision,  by  Superintendents  Aaron  Gove  (October,  1891),  J.  M. 
Greenwood  (November,  1891),  T.  M.  Balliet  (December,  1S91),  H.  S.  Tarbell 
(January,  1892),  and  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  (February,  1892)  ;  Plans  of  organization  for 
school  purposes  in  large  cities,  by  Superintendent  A.  S.  Draper,  June,  1893  ; 
The  American  school  superintendent,  by  Professor  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  January,  1894; 
Truants  and  incorrigibles,  by  Superintendent  E.  P,  Seaver,  May,   1894. 


VI 

THE    STUDY    OF    EDUCATION   AT   THE   UNIVER- 
SITY OF  CALIFORNIA 

The  Department  of  Pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, about  which  I  have  been  requested  to  write,  is  but  an 
infant  in  its  second  year.  Were  it  not  that  the  study  of 
infancy  is  pursued  with  interest  in  pedagogic  circles,  I  might 
be  disposed  to  decline  the  task  proposed.  As  it  is  I  will 
narrate  the  beginnings  that  have  been  made  in  this  depart- 
ment, counting  confidently — for  the  subject  of  my  sketch — 
on  the  indulgent  judgment  and  good  will  for  the  future  that 
are  commonly  bestowed  on  healthy  babies. 

The  College  of  California  was  transformed  into  the  State 
University  of  California  in  1869,  some  years  before  the  first 
permanent  chair  of  pedagogy  was  established  in  an  American 
university.  Here  as  in  other  States  the  problem  of  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  an  intimate  connection  between  the 
university  and  other  schools  of  the  State  was  frequently  dis- 
cussed. The  problem  was  rendered  more  difificult  here  by  the 
unfortunate  condition  of  secondary  education  in  the  public 
school  system.  In  1876  there  were  2240  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
public  high  schools  of  the  State.  In  1879  the  number  had 
risen  to  4871.  In  that  year  the  present  State  constitution 
was  adopted  with  its  provision  that  "  the  entire  revenue 
derived  from  the  State  school  fund  and  the  State  school 
tax,  shall  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  support  of  primary 
and  grammar  schools."  When  it  is  remembered  that  more 
than  forty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  expended  on  com- 
mon schools  in  the  State  is  derived  from  the  two  sources 
named,  the  seriousness  of  this  blow  to  the  high  schools  will  be 
appreciated.  In  1881  the  high  school  enrollment  for  the 
whole  State  had   fallen  to   3649.     From  that    point   it    rose 
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slowly  for  some  years,  and  in  1886  it  was  reported  at  4090. 
Then  an  expedient  was  adopted  by  the  legislature  for  promot- 
ing secondary  education  without  running  afoul  of  the  consti- 
tutional provision.  The  so-called  "  Grammar  School  Course  " 
was  established,  covering  four  years,  and  calculated  to  "  fit 
and  prepare  students  therein  to  enter  the  Scientific  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  California."  While  a  distinction 
was  thus  made  between  grammar  schools  and  grammar 
school  course  schools,  both  were  aided  from  the  State  school 
funds.  In  1887  only  3305  pupils  were  reported  as  enrolled  in 
high  schools  with  1293  in  the  grammar  school  course,  a  total 
of  4598  receiving  secondary  instruction.  During  the  next  two 
years  the  enrollment  in  high  schools  continued  to  decline, 
while  that  in  the  grammar  school  course  schools  rapidly 
increased.  In  1890  the  total  in  secondary  schools  was  reported 
at  7106,  more  than  half  the  number  being  in  the  grammar 
school  course.  The  following  year  the  grammar  school  course 
was  discontinued  ;  State  aid  for  secondary  schools  was  given 
up  ;  and  provision  was  made  for  county  and  union  high  school 
districts,  in  which  the  burden  of  taxation  for  a  central  school 
would  be  so  widely  distributed  as  not  to  be  insupportable. 

These  high  schools  are  required  by  law  to  provide  courses 
of  instruction  covering  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
State  University. 

The  latest  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  shows  that 
the  number  of  high  schools  increased  from  37  in  1891  to  62  in 
1892.  The  high  school  enrollment  for  the  latter  year  was 
6021.  A  private  list  of  the  year  1893  shows  that  the  number 
of  high  schools  in  the  State  had  then  risen  to  82. 

The  University  began  "  accrediting  "  schools,  agreeing  to 
admit  without  examination  to  its  freshman  class  those  who 
have  finished  the  prescribed  course  in  a  school  that  has  been 
duly  examined  and  approved  in  1884.  The  accrediting  system 
has  come  to  be  an  important  arrangement,  and  has  been  one 
of  the  strongest  bonds  of  union  between  the  University  and 
the  schools. 

But  still  closer  relations  were  called  for. 
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The  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  for  1887-88  declares 
that :  "  There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  University  gradu- 
ates, Avho  have  been  trained  for  the  teacher's  profession,  to 
take  charge  of  high  schools  and  grammar  school  course 
schools. 

"  There  should  be  established  in  the  University  a  Chair  of 
Pedagogy,  in  order  that  its  graduates  who  intend  to  enter  the 
teacher's  profession  may  go  out  not  only  well  equipped  in 
literature  and  general  science,  but  also  with  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  workings  of  the  human  mind  and  of  the  phil- 
osophy of  education."  Such  provision  for  pedagogical  instruc- 
tion had  been  recommended  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
in  1879,  t>y  the  State  Superintendent  in  1880,  and  repeatedly 
thereafter. 

May  14,  1889,  the  Regents  of  the  University  passed  a  reso- 
lution, "  That  the  Academic  Senate  be  authorized  to  announce 
the  intention  of  this  Board  to  establish  a  course  of  instruction 
in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  as  soon  as  the  same  can  be 
properly  organized."  The  promised  course  was  organized  at 
the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  of  1892-93  with  the 
establishment  of  a  chair  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching. 

The  historical  setting  of  the  new  department  as  sketched 
above  has  necessarily  influenced  the  conception  of  the  work  to 
be  undertaken.  Courses  must  be  offered  at  the  outset  chiefly 
to  undergraduate  students.  While  these  courses  should  have 
a  general  culture  value,  and  so  be  in  harmony  with  the  liberal 
spirit  pervading  other  departments,  they  must  look  especially 
to  the  professional  preparation  of  future  teachers.  For  the 
present,  at  least,  independent  investigation  must  be  subordi- 
nate to  direct  instruction,  and  such  teaching  must  be  construc- 
tive, giving  an  outline  of  systematic  theory  as  a  starting  point 
for  future  professional  study  and  practice.  It  is  furthermore 
desirable  that  intimate  relations  be  established  between  the 
Department  of  Pedagogy  at  the  State  University  and  the 
State  normal  schools;  and  with  all  grades  of  common  schools, 
particularly  with  the  high  schools. 

Accordingly,  courses  have  been  offered  at  the  University  in 
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the  theory,  the  history,  and  the  practice  of  education  and  in 
the  study  of  educational  systems.  These  courses  are  open  to 
upper  classmen  and  to  graduate  students.  They  are  open, 
also,  to  graduates  of  the  State  normal  schools,  who  are 
admitted  as  special  students  of  pedagogy  and  allowed  to  take 
in  connection  with  their  pedagogical  studies  two  or  three  lines 
of  general  University  work  of  their  own  election,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  approval  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  con- 
cerned. Outside  of  the  University,  courses  of  lectures  have 
been  given  before  classes  of  teachers  in  San  Francisco,  Oak- 
land, Los  Angeles,  Santa  Rosa,  and  Santa  Cruz,  and  large 
bodies  of  teachers  have  been  met  in  city  and  county  institutes 
and  other  educational  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

This  department  leaves  on  the  one  hand  the  discussion  of 
the  ultimate,  philosophical  basis  of  education  to  the  depart- 
ment of  philosophy;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  leaves  to  the 
several  departments  concerned  the  purely  practical  treatment 
of  the  method  of  instruction  in  the  various  high  school  studies. 
The  course  of  lectures  on  education  delivered  by  the  Professor 
of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  has  already  received 
notice  in  the  Educational  Review.  Special  courses  for 
teachers,  either  active  or  prospective,  are  offered  in  several  of 
the  departments  which  stand  in  especially  close  relations  with 
work  of  the  secondary  schools.  A  decidedly  practical  turn  is 
given  to  one  of  the  courses  in  the  pedagogical  department  by 
requiring  the  students  in  that  course  to  spend  three  hours  a 
week  in  visitation  of  some  of  the  best  schools  in  Berkeley, 
Oakland,  and  San  Francisco.  Explicit  directions  are  given  the 
students  who  make  these  visits  of  observation,  in  order  that 
they  may  not  fail  to  note  the  best  things  presented  in  the 
models  they  observe ;  and  their  observations  are  made  under 
the  supervision  of  the  instructors  in  the  department,  together 
with  the  very  efficient  help  of  the  teachers  whose  schools  have 
been  selected  for  this  purpose.  The  underlying  principles  of 
teaching  and  their  application  to  the  concrete  cases  in  hand 
are  discussed  with  the  class  of  observers  at  the  regular  time 
of  recitation,  twice  in  the  week ;  and  a  third  hour  each  week 
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is  devoted  to  the  study  of  problems  of  secondary  education. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  has  been  taken  as  the 
basis  of  this  study  during  the  current  term.  A  seminary  is 
engaged  in  the  investigation  of  several  interesting  educational 
questions,  particularly  questions  relating  to  American  and  for- 
eign school  systems.  A  graduate  seminary  for  the  systematic 
study  of  childhood  has  been  provided.  Admirable  beginnings 
in  such  study  had  already  been  made  by  a  section  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  Collegiate  Alumnae  in  San  Francisco.  At  the  request  of 
the  members  of  that  section  it  has  been  adopted  as  a  regular 
seminary  of  the  pedagogical  department.  Miss  Millicent 
Washburn  Shinn's  Notes  on  the  Development  of  a  Child,  recently 
published  in  the  University  of  California  Studies,  is  the  first 
fruit  of  this  Seminary.  A  translation  of  Compayre's  L Evolu- 
tion de  V Enfant  is  in  course  of  preparation.  Certain  lines  of 
systematic  child  study  have  been  taken  up  with  much  care  and 
intelligence,  by  teachers  in  various  parts  of  the  State  under  the 
direction  of  this  department ;  .particularly  studies  in  the  vary- 
ing interest  of  children  and  in  the  psychology  of  adolescence. 
These  studies  are  supplemental  to  the  main  work  of  the 
department. 

The  school  law  of  California  limits  the  power  of  County 
Boards  to  grant  teachers'  certificates  without  examination. 
They  are  expressly  authorized  to  issue  certificates  to  the  holders 
of  certain  specified  diplomas  and  certificates,  among  others 
to  the  holders  of  the  diploma  of  the  State  University  when 
accompanied  by  a  special  recommendation  of  the  faculty  of 
this  institution.  At  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  1892- 
93  the  faculty  adopted  a  high  standard  of  requirements  on 
which  the  granting  of  such  recommendations  will  be  condi- 
tioned beginning  with  the  year  1895.  These  requirements  are 
three  in  number:  First,  the  candidate  must  have  had  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  work  in  each  of  four  different  groups  of 
studies,  selected  from  a  prescribed  list  of  such  groups  ;  sec- 
ondly, he  must  have  had  work  in  some  one  study  or  group  of 
closely  allied  studies,  of  those  taught  in  the  high  schools  of 
the  State,  equivalent  to  twenty  hours  of  recitation  per  week 
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for  one  half-year  ;  thirdly,  he  must  have  had  work  in  pedagogy 
equivalent  to  twelve  hours  per  week  for  one  half-year.  One 
of  the  leading  counties  of  the  State  promptly  made  this  Uni- 
versity  standard  the  standard  of  its  County  Board  for  exami- 
nations for  the  high  school  teachers*  certificate.  The  legisla- 
ture at  its  session  of  1893  passed  several  important  amendments 
to  the  school  law  of  the  State.  The  law  as  amended  makes  a 
clear  distinction  between  certificates  of  the  high  school  grade 
and  those  of  the  grammar  grade.  County  Boards  are  author- 
ized to  issue  certificates  of  the  high  school  grade  without 
examination  to  recommended  graduates  of  the  State  Unveri- 
sity ;  "  and  to  graduates  of  any  other  institution  in  the  United 
States  which  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  this  State  shall 
have  recommended  as  being  of  the  same  rank  as  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  California,  when  the  diploma  of  graduation  from  said 
institution  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  recommendation  from 
the  faculty  thereof^  showing  that  the  holder  of  the  diploma 
has  academic  and  professional  training  equivalent  to  that 
required  by  the  State  University.  The  general  conditions  on 
which  such  recommendations  may  be  accepted  by  the  county 
boards  of  education  as  fulfilling  these  requirements  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education."  The  same  pro- 
visions are  made  to  apply  to  the  City  Boards  of  Examination. 
The  State  Board  of  Education  consists,  at  present,  of  the- 
Governor,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
and  the  principals  of  the  three  State  normal  schools.  The 
legislature  passed  a  resolution  at  its  recent  session,  submitting 
to  the  people  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution  which 
adds  to  this  Board  the  President  of  the  State  University  and 
the  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  this  institution.  The  vote  on 
this  amendment  will  not  be  taken  till  the  fall  election  of  the 
present  year.  A  further  amendment  to  the  school  law  pro- 
vides that  any  holder  of  a  California  State  normal  school 
diploma  together  with  a  certificate  of  having  completed  the 
prescribed  pedagogical  course  in  the  State  University  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  high  school  certificate. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  antecedents  of  the  department,  and 
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still  more  the  recent  legislation,  bind  up  its  interests  most 
intimately  with  those  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  The 
provision  which  makes  our  standard  of  qualification  for  the 
high  school  teacher's  certificate  practically  the  standard  for  the 
whole  State  seems  to  be  a  natural  corollary  of  the  earlier  pro- 
vision that  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  State  University 
should  be  the  standard  for  the  course  of  study  in  the  county 
and  union  high  schools.  Together  these  two  provisions  lay 
on  this  University  a  great  responsibility  and  present  to  it  a 
great  opportunity. 

The  University  authorities  are  evidently  disposed  to  extend 
to  the  new  department  every  possible  encouragement.  At  the 
outset  a  goodly  sum  was  appropriated  by  the  Regents  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  first-rate  pedagogical  library.  A  fellowship 
was  added  to  the  department  for  the  current  year;  and  for  the 
coming  year  an  instructor  will  be  employed.  These  two  addi- 
tions to  our  teaching  force  have  been  rendered  necessary  by 
the  steady  advance  in  the  number  of  students  electing  peda- 
gogical courses  and  the  demand   for  pedagogical  instruction 

outside  of  the  University. 

Elmer  E.  Brown 

University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Other  articles  in  this  series  have  already  appeared,  as  follows  :  Is  there  a  science 
of  education?  by  Professor  Josiah  Royce.  January  and  February,  1891  ;  The 
study  of  education  at  Cornell  University,  by  Professor  S.  G.  Williams,  April,  1892  ; 
at  Stanford  University,  by  Professor  Earl  Barnes,  November,  1893  ;  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  by  Professor  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  December,  1893  ;  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  by  Professor  S.  S.  Laurie,  January,  1894  ;  at  the 
Sorbonne,  by  Professor  Henri  Marion,  February,  1894  ;  at  Harvard  University,  by 
Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus,  March,  1894. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  ON  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS  IN  ENGLISH,  APPOINTED  BY  THE  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  COLLEGES  AND  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS  IN 
THE  MIDDLE  STATES  AND  MARYLAND,  THE  COMMISSION 
OF  COLLEGES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  ON  ADMISSION  EX- 
AMINATIONS, AND  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  ASSOCIATION  OF 
COLLEGES  AND  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

A  Conference  on  Entrance  Requirements  in  English,  con- 
sisting of  a  committee  of  ten  appointed  by  the  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland,  a  committee  of  three  appointed  by  the  Commission 
of  Colleges  in  New  England  on  Admission  Examinations,  and 
a  committee  of  two  from  the  New  England  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Preparatory  Schools,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, May  17,  18,  and  19,  1894,  adopted  the  following 
report,  with  the  understanding  that  it  shall  be  presented  for 
ratification  to  each  of  the  bodies  represented  in  the  Con- 
ference : 

I.  General  Reco7nmendations, 

The  Conference  recommends : 

1.  That  the  time  allowed  for  the  English  examination  for  entrance  to 

college  be  not  less  than  two  hours. 

2.  That  the  books  prescribed  be  divided  into  two  groups, — one  for 

reading,  the  other  for  more  careful  study. 

3.  That  in  connection  with  the  reading  and  study  of  the  required  books 

parallel  or  subsidiary  reading  be  encouraged. 

4.  That  a  considerable  amount  of  English  poetry  be  committed  to 

memory  in  preparatory  study. 

5.  That  the  essentials  of  English  grammar,  even  if  there  is  no  examina- 

tion in  that  subject,  be  not  neglected  in  preparatory  study. 
Although  the  Conference  believes  that  the  correction  of  bad  English 
is  useful  in  preparatory  study,  it  does  not  favor  an  examination  in 
this  subject  as  a  requirement  for  admission  to  college. 

II.  Entrance  Requirements. 

The  Conference   recommends  that  the  following  scheme  of  entrance 
requirements  in  English  be  adopted  by  the  various  colleges. 
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ENTRANCE    REQUIREMENTS 

Note — No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work  is  notably  deficient 
in  point  of  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 

1.  Reading — A  limited  number  of  books  will  be  set  for  reading.     The 

candidate  will  be  required  to  present  evidence  of  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject-matter,  and  to  answer  simple  questions  on  the 
lives  of  the  authors.  The  form  of  examination  will  usually  be  the 
writing  of  a  paragraph  or  two  on  each  of  several  topics,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  candidate  from  a  considerable  number — perhaps  ten  or 
fifteen — set  before  him  in  the  examination  paper.  The  treatment  of 
these  topics  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  power  of  clear  and 
accurate  expression,  and  will  call  for  only  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  substance  of  the  books.  In  place  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
this  test,  the  candidate  may  present  an  exercise  book,  properly 
certified  by  his  instructor,  containing  compositions  or  other  written 
work  done  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the  books. 
The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be  : 

1895— Shakspere's  Twelfth  Night ;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Cover  ley 
Papers  in  The  Spectator  ;  Irving's  Sketch  Book  ;  Scott's  Abbot  ; 
Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration ;  Macaulay's  Essay  on 
Milton  ;  Longfellow's  Evatigeline. 

1896 — Shakspere's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  ;  Defoe's  History  of 
the  Plague  in  Lo7idon  ;  Irving's  Tales  of  a  Traveler ;  Scott's 
Woodstock  ;  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Miltoti  ;  Longfellow's  Evange- 
line ;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

1897— Shakspere's  As  You  Like  It ;  Defoe's  History  of  the  Plague  in 
Londoti  ;  Irving's  Tales  of  a  Traveler  ;  Hawthorne's  Twice  Told 
Tales  ;  Longfellow's  Evangeline  ;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

1898— Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II  ;  Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I 
and  XXII ;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Cover  ley  Papers  in  The  Spectator  ; 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Co\&r\dg&s  Ancient  Mar ifier  ; 
Southey's  Life  of  Nelsoti  ;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns  ;  Lowell's 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ;  Hawthorne's  The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables. 

2.  Study  and  Practice — This  part  of  the  examination  presupposes 
the  thorough  study  of  each  of  the  works  named  below.  The 
candidate  will  be  examined  upon  subject-matter,  form,  and  struc- 
ture.    The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be : 

1895— Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice;  Milton's  L' Allegro,  II 
Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas  ;  Macaulay's  Essay  oti  Addison. 

1896— Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice;  Milton's  L' Allegro,  II 
Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas ;  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill 
Oratio7i. 

1897 — Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice ;  Burke's  Speech  on  Concil- 
iation with  America;  Scott's  Marmion ;  Macaulay's  Life  of 
Sa  m  It  el  foh  nson . 

1898 — Shakspere's  Macbeth;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with 
America  ;  De  Quincey's  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe ;  Tennyson's 
The  Princess. 
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III.  Requirements  for  an  Advanced  Examination. 

The  Conference  recommends  that  the  following  scheme  be  offered  as 
a  suggestion  or  recommendation  to  colleges  desiring  to  set  an 
advanced  examination  in  English. 

ADVANCED    EXAMINATION 

Note — The  candidate  may  choose  either  i  or  2. 

1.  A  detailed  study  of  a  single  period  of  English  literature,  and  of 
not  fewer  than  three  (3)  authors  belonging  to  it ;  as,  for  example, 
of  the  Age  of  Queen  Anne,  with  special  reference  to  Pope,  Swift, 
and  Addison. 

2.  {a)  Old    English    (Anglo-Saxon),   chiefly   simple  prose  and   gram- 

mar, or, 

{b)  Chaucer :   Prologue,  Knightes  Tale,  and  Nonne  Pr^stes  Tale, 

including  vocabulary,  inflection,  and  prosody. 

IV.  Special  Recommendation  : 

The  Conference  further  recommends  that  the  Commission  of  Colleges 
in  New  England  on  Admission  Examinations,  the  New  England 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  and  the  Associ- 
ation of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland,  each  appoint  a  committee  of  Conference  to  pre- 
pare, in  joint  session,  lists  of  books  for  entrance  examinations  in 
English,  to  consider  such  other  business  as  may  properly  come 
before  it,  and  to  report  the  conclusions  reached  to  the  bodies 
named  above. 

Francis  H.  Stoddard,  Professor,  University  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
New  York,  Chairman. 

John  Tetlow,  Head  Master,  Girls'  High  and  Latin  Schools,  Boston,  Mass. 

C.  T.  Winchester,  Professor,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Albert  S.  Cook,  Professor,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

L.  B.  R.  Briggs,  Professor,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

William  C.  Collar,  Head  Master,  Latin  School,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

James  W.  Bright,  Professor,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  R.  Carpenter,  Professor,  Columbia  College,  New  York. 

J.  M.  Hart,  Professor,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Felix  E.  Schelling,  Professor,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Albert  H.  Smyth,  Professor,  Boys'  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Edward  L.  Gulick,  Lawrenceville  School,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 

Wilson  Farrand,  Associate  Master,  Newark  Academy,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Roland  S.  Keyser,  Regents'  Office,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

William  H.  Maxwell,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Secretary. 


VIII 
REVIEWS 

Proceedings  of  the  International  Congress  of  Education  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  July  25-28,  1893.  Published  by  the 
National  Educational  Association,  New  York,  1894.     1006  p.     Price  $2.50. 

This  handsome  volume  has  been  eagerly  expected,  not  only 
by  those  who  were  able  to  attend  the  Congresses,  but  by  thou- 
sands of  readers  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  for  whom 
a  trip  to  Chicago  in  1893  was  an  impossibility.  The  Congresses 
on  educational  subjects  were  remarkably  successful,  and  this 
permanent  record  of  them  will  doubtless  be  regarded  as  a 
standard  book  of  reference  in  every  educational  library. 

Because  of  the  division  of  the  Congresses  into  sections,  cor- 
responding to  the  permanent  Departments  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  every  phase  of  educational  interest 
will  find  here  something  of  value  and  importance.  Moreover, 
a  careful  examination  of  the  volume  justifies  the  statement 
made  by  Dr.  Harris  in  his  preface,  that  "  the  collection  of 
papers  herewith  presented  will  be  found  to  be  noteworthy  not 
only  for  the  presence  of  those  of  high  merit,  but  for  the  con- 
spicuous absence  of  that  class  of  weak  and  pointless  writings 
which  so  often  fill  the  volumes  of  proceedings  of  teacher's 
associations.**  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  examples  of 
the  latter  class  are  not  to  be  found  here,  but  they  certainly 
are  few  in  number  and  carefully  reduced  by  judicious  editing. 

The  papers  read  before  the  General  Congress  do  not  seem  to 
be  of  much  importance.  The  addresses  by  Dr.  Harris  and 
President  Angell  and  the  papers  of  Bishop  Keane  and  Dr. 
Osterberg  of  Sweden  are  exceptions.  The  special  Congresses 
naturally  get  closer  to  practical  and  pressing  questions.  That 
on  School  Supervision  called  out  strong  papers  from  Superin- 
tendent Fitzpatrick  of  Omaha  on  the  improvement  of  the 
work  of  inefficient  teachers,  Superintendent  Tarbell  of  Provi- 
dence on  the  power  to  appoint  teachers,  and  Mrs.  Young  of 
Chicago  on  grading  and  classification. 

The  Congress  on  Higher  Education,  the  detailed  arrange- 
ments for  which  were  in  the   hands   of  President  Oilman   and 
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Professor  West  of  Princeton,  was  a  marked  success.  Mr. 
Oilman's  own  address  on  the  tendencies  observable  in  our 
higher  education  is  very  wise  and  very  suggestive.  He 
enforces  the  lesson  that  American  higher  education  has  yet  to 
learn,  namely,  that  the  distinction  between  a  collegiate  and  a 
university  training  is  qualitative,  not  quantitative  merely. 
Professor  Woodrow  Wilson  speaks  forcibly  and  well  on  the 
antecedent  liberal  education  that  ought  to  be  required  of  in- 
tending students  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  and  he  was 
well  sustained  in  the  discussion  that  followed.  The  everlast- 
ing question  of  requiring  Greek  for  the  A.  B.  degree  was 
introduced  by  Professor  Hale  of  Chicago.  The  correspond- 
ence printed  as  part  of  Professor  Hale's  contribution  and  the 
debate  that  followed  it,  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
single  thing  in  the  volume.  But  one  cannot  help  feeling  that 
this  whole  discussion  is  verbal  rather  than  material.  When 
will  classical  teachers  open  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  Greek 
and  Latin  were  originally  given  their  place  in  the  curriculum 
because  they  were  useful,  not  at  all  because  they  were 
"  liberal,"  and  that  as  the  social  and  industrial  environment 
changes  the  standards  of  usefulness  change  also,  and  that  this 
is  no  reflection  whatever  on  the  value  of  the  classics  as  liberal 
studies?  Professor  West's  scholarly  paper  on  **  The  evolution 
of  liberal  education,"  good  as  it  is,  would  be  strengthened  by 
a  proper  recognition  of  the  same  fact.  M.  Chevrillon's  admir- 
able paper  on  "  The  study  of  English  literature  in  French 
universities,"  though  not  read  before  the  Congress,  is  fortunately 
included  in  this  report  and  takes  rank  among  the  best  things 
in  the  volume. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  Congress  of  Secondary  Education 
was  Dr.  Mackenzie's  powerful  argument  for  State  or  municipal 
supervision  of  private  schools.  His  courageous  thesis  was : 
Supervised  education  has  always  and  everywhere  proved  good 
education ;  education  without  such  supervision  has  always 
proved  inferior.  Perhaps  no  paper  read  at  any  of  the  Con- 
gresses was  more  radical  than  this  one,  and  none  is  more  likely 
to  have,  in  due  time,  permanent  effect.  The  other  papers 
read  before  this  Congress  were  all  unusually  good,  but  space 
forbids  detailed  mention  of  them. 

The  work  of  the  Congress  on  Elementary  Education  does 
not  seem  to  average  as  high  as  that  of  some  of  the  others,  but 
a  capital  contribution   to   the  discussion  on  the   elementary 
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school  curriculum  by  Superintendent  Jones  of  Indianapolis, 
and  Dr.  Hinsdale  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  a  well- 
thought-out  paper  by  Dr.  Mowry,  and  the  contributions  of 
Drs.  Marble  and  Woodward  and  M.  B.  Buisson  amply  redeem 
it  from  the  charge  of  failure. 

The  strongest  paper  read  before  the  Kindergarten  Congress 
was  that  by  Miss  Shirreff,  president  of  the  Froebel  Society  of 
England ;  but  this  Congress,  and  that  on  Normal  Education 
contribute  more  than  their  share  of  the  "weak  and  pointless 
papers,"  to  which  Dr.  Harris  refers.  To  the  report  of  the 
Congress  on  Art  Education,  Professors  Alfred  Emerson  of 
Cornell  and  Hoppin  of  Yale  make  contributions  that  deserve 
careful  study.  They  are  distinctly  superior  to  the  usual  dis- 
cussions of  art  subjects  before  teachers.  The  Congress 
on  Vocal  Music,  in  this  report  at  least,  is  weak  and  not  very 
profitable. 

The  Congresses  on  Technological,  Industrial,  and  Physical 
Education  were  surprisingly  strong,  nearly  every  paper  read 
before  them  being  the  work  of  a  recognized  authority,  and  the 
tone  of  all  three  being  distinctly  educational  in  the  broad 
sense  and  not  narrow  or  technical.  Business  Education  and 
Educational  Journalism  are  also  well  represented. 

The  two  Congresses  on  Psychology  in  Education  were  of  an 
exceedingly  high  order  of  excellence,  and  the  papers  here  printed 
are  often  by  men  of  international  reputation.  They  represent, 
in  the  best  possible  way,  the  highest  interests  and  ideals  of  the 
National  Council  of  Education  and  the  National  Educational 
Association. 

One  misses  any  representative  paper  by  Dr.  Harris  himself, 
by  Presidents  Eliot,  Mac  Alister,  and  Stanley  Hall.  President 
Eliot  was  giving  his  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  Committee 
of  Ten,  and  President  Stanley  Hall,  though  present,  furnishes 
only  a  brief  abstract  of  his  address  for  publication.  Dr.  Harris 
and  President  Mac  Alister  spoke  frequently  at  the  Congresses, 
but  both  being  charged  with  heavy  executive  duties  in  con- 
nection with  them,  found  no  time  to  prepare  formal  papers. 
Almost  everyone  else  from  whom  a  paper  was  desired  or  ex- 
pected is  represented  in  this  volume.  Its  value  is  not  to  be 
lightly  estimated,  and  its  sale  ought  to  be  large.  It  may  be 
purchased  from  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  Dr.  N.  A.  Calkins,  124  East 
Eightieth  Street,  New  York.  N.  M.  B. 
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Orations  and  Addresses  of  George  William  Curtis — Edited  by  Charles 
Eliot  Norton.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1S94.  3  vols.  1432  p. 
Price,  $10.50. 

When  a  great  man  speaks  we  listen  most  attentively  when 
he  speaks  on  the  greatest  theme.  And  no  greater  theme  than 
education  was  chosen  by  George  William  Curtis.  The  last  of 
the  giants  of  oratory,  that  race  of  men  who  to-day  have  become 
heroic,  heroes  of  the  myths  of  slavery  and  Abolitionism,  Mr. 
Curtis  passed  over  into  the  newer  order  of  knighthood  to  lead 
and  instruct  those  who  were  to  take  up  a  new  mode  of  warfare 
against  a  new  set  of  foes.  These  foes  are  perhaps  no  less 
hostile  to  the  development  and  prosperity  of  our  republic, 
but  they  are  not  to  be  treated  after  the  old  manner.  No 
longer  need  the  speaker  wield  his  gigantic  Wodan-like  hammer 
of  ponderous  oratory,  no  longer  need  he  incite  his  hearers  to 
the  field  of  battle,  rushing  ahead  with  the  brand  of  incendiary 
speech;  rather  must  he  study  the  past  development  of  man- 
kind, and  learn  to  tell  men  what  they  require  and  what  they 
are  capable  of  doing  if  they  combine  in  harmonious  accord. 
Mere  oratory,  skillfully  rounded  sentences,  and  flowery  figures, 
would  avail  little  for  such  themes  as  the  woman  suffrage  ques- 
tion, the  reform  of  civil  service,  and  least  of  all  for  questions 
of  education. 

A  glimpse,  perhaps,  of  the  mellow  glow  of  the  oratory  of 
the  days  of  Abolitionism  may  be  caught  in  the  speeches  upon 
things  Puritan,  such  as  Puritan  Principle,  Puritan  Spirit,  and 
Puritan  Pluck.  But  coming  down  out  of  the  past,  out  of 
idealism  and  castle-building,  into  the  hard,  bald  facts  of  the 
present  with  its  accompanying  exigencies,  dangers,  and 
demands,  Mr.  Curtis  stood  as  the  master  of  rhetorical  speech, 
one  skilled  in  forging  weapons  of  sound  argument.  In  no 
place  did  Mr.  Curtis  show  himself  to  better  advantage  as  a 
man  of  thoughtful  habit  of  mind  and  cogent  power  of  argu- 
mentation than  when  delivering  these  orations  upon  educa- 
tional affairs. 

Mr.  Curtis  was  made  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  year  1864. 
Two  of  his  best  utterances  on  the  topic  of  education  were 
spoken  before  the  University  Convocation  at  Albany,  once  at 
the  commemoration  of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  university  and  the  organization  of  the  Board 
of  Regents,  in  the  year   1884,  when  he  chose  for  his  subject 
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"The  spirit  and  influence  of  the  higher  education";  and  a 
second  time,  in  the  year  1890,  when  he  addressed  the  convo- 
cation upon  the  "University  of  the  State  of  New  York." 

The  year  1864,  when  Mr.  Curtis  became  a  regent,  was 
signaHzed  by  the  university's  adoption  of  the  prehminary 
examinations,  that  is,  one  year  after  the  first  convocation,  as 
we  now  know  it,  a  deliberative  assembly  of  the  ofificers  of  the 
colleges  and  academies  of  the  State.  At  that  date  he  certainly 
did  not  find  the  university,  as  it  was  called,  a  very  great 
power  for  education  in  the  State.  Its  realm  of  control  and 
growth  was  mostly  on  paper.  A  recital  of  the  fundamental 
scheme  of  the  university,  as  reported  by  Hamilton's  com- 
mittee, will  reveal  the  divergence  between  the  map  of  the 
country  and  the  country  as  it  really  was.  "It  authorized 
the  regents  to  visit  and  inspect  all  colleges,  academies,  and 
schools  which  were  or  might  be  established  in  this  State,  to 
examine  into  the  condition  of  education,  and  to  make  a  yearly 
report  to  the  legislature.  It  empowered  them  to  confer  the 
highest  degrees,  and  to  charter  colleges  and  academies,  and 
to  promote  academies  to  collegiate  rank.  The  act  released  the 
regents  from  responsibility  for  the  repairs  and  cleanliness,  as 
well  as  the  finances  and  discipline,  of  Columbia  College,  giving 
to  it  a  certain  independence  of  the  university  by  reviving  the 
original  charter  of  1754,  but  retaining  in  the  regents  the  power 
of  visitation  and  inspection."  This  was  the  scheme,  and  the 
present  board  follows  it  except  in  one  respect:  the  university 
is  not  now  the  intermediary  of  the  State  with  all  the  institu- 
tions and  interests  of  education,  but  with  those  only  of  the 
higher  and  secondary  education.  Thus  its  control  has  been 
held  from  the  public  school  system,  and  fortunately  too,  so 
that  there  are  two  chief  departments  between  which  the  edu- 
cational affairs  of  the  State  are  divided,  each  wholly  independ- 
ent of  the  other. 

Mr.  Curtis,  as  a  regent,  quickly  perceived  the  real  value  of 
the  university  system,  namely,  its  privilege  and  capability  to 
raise  the  standard  of  academic  instruction  by  imposing  pre- 
liminary and  advanced  examinations  upon  the  institutions 
coming  under  its  control.  This  right  is  secured,  and  even 
necessitated,  by  the  governmental  recognition  granted  to  the 
board,  because  of  the  distribution  of  State  aid  through  that 
body.  Such  a  distribution  had  to  be  based  upon  something 
more  substantial  than  the  mere  name  of  college,  academy,  or 
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school,  namely,  upon  the  power  of  such  institutions  to  prepare 
scholars  to  pass  the  required  examinations  and  thus  determine 
their  claims  to  the  State  funds.  The  danger  of  such  a  sys- 
tem is  obvious:  it  offers  a  loophole  for  the  distribution  of 
State  moneys  to  institutions  that  keep  the  money  in  view,  be 
these  institutions  public  or  private,  sectarian  or  non-sectarian. 
I  have  one  such  case  in  mind.  A  certain  city  in  New  York 
has  no  high  school,  nor  are  its  public  schools  sufficiently 
advanced  to  fit  classes  for  the  preliminary  regents'  examina- 
tions, and  of  course  not  for  the  advanced  examinations,  while 
in  the  same  city  a  sectarian  school  is  qualified  to  give  this 
preparation.  The  result  is  that  the  sectarian  school  alone 
receives  a  share  of  the  State  funds.  Does  the  university  sys- 
tem, then,  under  these  conditions  foster  the  best  form  of  edu- 
cation? Every  sectarian  school  in  the  State  can  demand  this 
kind  of  public  aid ;  in  fact,  it  can  administer  its  affairs  in  such 
a  way  as  to  become  a  larger  sharer  of  the  same  than  the  pub- 
lic schools.  Two  things  tend  to  restrain  this,  the  severity  of 
examinations  imposed  by  the  regents  and  the  public's  atten- 
tion to  its  own  schools. 

But  Mr.  Curtis  does  not  choose  to  deal  with  this  aspect  of 
the  university  system.  His  tone  toward  it — and  this  may  be 
affirmed  of  all  his  utterances — is  that  of  happy  and  credulous 
optimism.  Nothing  reveals  this  more  than  his  estimate  of  the 
influence  of  the  regents'  examinations  upon  the  institutions  of 
this  State.  The  history  of  college  examinations  in  this  whole 
country  is  too  well  known  to  require  recital.  Institutions  of 
greater  independence  and  larger  patronage  have  continually 
struggled  to  increase  the  requirements  of  the  entrance  exami- 
nation, and  these  institutions  have  been  for  the  most  part  in 
New  England,  at  least  the  movement  has  been  more  universal 
there.  In  New  York  State  the  greatest  diversity  still  exists 
among  colleges  of  the  first,  second,  and  even  third  class.  The 
professional  schools  themselves  have  been  slow  in  advancing 
their  examinations,  and  outside  influences  have  been  more 
responsible  for  such  changes  than  any  actual  progress  originat- 
ing in  the  university  system.  Is  it  not  true,  as  a  college  pro- 
fessor once  remarked  of  his  college,  that  the  training  of  his 
students  was  not  so  difficult  a  task  as  the  training  of  his  board 
of  trustees?  To-day  it  is  not  enough  to  have  committees, 
passing  on  educational  affairs,  made  up  of  men  who  have  been 
influential  in  business  or  dignitaries  in  a  church,  but  men  who 
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understand  the  art  of  education  and  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
claims  of  the  people.  Mr.  Curtis  favors  too  much  "the 
scholars  of  the  world,"  not  enough  those  "of  the  cloister." 

Despite  his  avoidance  of  controversy  and  inclination  toward 
the  sunny  side  of  things,  there  is  a  fresh  breeze  of  honesty  and 
ennobling  enthusiasm  blowing  across  the  stage  of  his  discus- 
sions. Whether  summing  up  the  benefits  of  the  university 
system  or  the  advantages  of  the  higher  education  of  women, 
the  latter  being  the  address  before  the  Vassar  students  at  the 
celebration  of  the  completion  of  Vassar's  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary, in  the  year  1890,  he  continues  to  be  the  apostle  of 
encouragement  and  unshaken  belief  in  better  things  to  come. 
How  strong  the  contrast  between  his  philosophic  views  and 
those  of  Schopenhauer,  or  between  his  theories  upon  education 
and  those  of  Matthew  Arnold.  Mr.  Curtis  has  been  likened 
to  Rousseau  because  he  always  believes  in  the  value  of  natural 
endowments,  or  in  the  nature  of  men  and  things.  And  out  of 
this  springs  his  belief  in  the  principles  of  the  American 
republic.  He  had  faith  enough  in  the  people  "to  appeal  to 
them  against  themselves,  for  he  believed  that  the  cardinal  con- 
dition of  popular  government  was  the  ability  of  the  people  to 
see  and  correct  their  own  errors."  This  of  course  presupposes 
educated  intelligence,  and  Mr.  Curtis  never  fails  to  insist  upon 
the  importance  of  education  in  politics  as  well  as  in  commerce 
or  in  art.  One  of  his  earliest  speeches,  in  1856,  was  entitled, 
"The  Duty  of  the  American  Scholar  to  Politics  and  the 
Times."  He  also  spoke  upon  the  "Public  Duty  and  Leader- 
ship of  Educated  Men,"  and  upon  "Education  and  Local 
Patriotism."  He  again  and  again  afifirms  that  "it  is  educated 
citizenship  which,  while  defining  the  rightful  limitation  of  the 
power  of  the  majority,  is  most  loyal  to  its  limited  authority, 
and  foremost  always  in  rescuing  it  from  the  treachery  of  polit- 
ical peddlers  and  parasites.  The  majority  is  overthrown  by  the 
political  machinery  intended  to  secure  its  will.  The  machinery 
is  oiled  by  corruption  and  grinds  the  honest  majority  to 
powder.  And  it  is  educated  citizenship,  the  wisdom  and 
energy  of  men  who  are  classed  as  prigs,  pedants,  and  imprac- 
ticables,  which  is  first  and  most  efficient  in  breaking  the 
machine  and  releasing  the  majority.  It  was  that  which  rescued 
New  York  from  Tweed,  and  which  everywhere  challenges  and 
demolishes  a  Tweed  tyranny  by  whatever  name  it  may  be 
known." 
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Thus  speaks  an  American  Rousseau,  a  man  who  has  confi- 
dence in  the  nature  of  his  fellows,  in  their  natural  desires,  pro- 
vided they  are  freed  from  all  tyrannies  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  a  possible  condition  in  this  republic  so  long  as 
pure  education  is  fostered,  not  education  adulterated  by  dog- 
matic creeds.  An  educated  citizen  will  regard  the  rights  of 
his  fellow  as  his  own,  he  will  not  submit  to  the  dictations  of  a 
tyrant.  That  is  the  essence  of  Americanism  pure  and  simple. 
Education,  then,  becomes  something  more  significant  in  a 
republic  than  in  any  other  form  of  government ;  it  stands  for 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  it  insures  the  safety  of  business  and 
home,  it  secures  culture  and  happiness.  If  we  as  republicans 
separate  a  single  class  from  ourselves  by  failing  to  insist  upon 
its  proper  education,  we  shall  foster  a  dangerous  element 
which  will  become  a  menace  to  the  whole  system  of  our 
republican  government.  Separate  your  citizens  into  classes 
upon  the  basis  of  birth  or  wealth  and  revolution  will  follow; 
but  separate  them  on  an  educational  basis  and  there  will  fol- 
low the  annihilation  of  the  whole  fabric  of  republican  liberty. 

Mr.  Curtis  believed,  therefore,  that  it  was  the  first  duty  of 
the  state  to  educate  its  citizens,  and  furthermore,  he  saw  in 
the  higher  education  of  women  a  step  toward  a  more  perfect 
republican  form  of  government.  There  was  a  time  when 
"education  was  not  more  vehemently  alleged  to  be  absurd 
for  women  than  political  equality  to  be  dangerous  for  men. 
Happily  our  own  century  has  played  havoc  with  both  beliefs, 
however  sincerely  supposed  to  be  ordinances  of  nature." 

These  utterances  upon  education  and  the  absolute  necessity 
of  education  to  the  continuance  of  our  republican  form  of 
government  will  still  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  were 
not  fortunate  enough  to  hear  them  when  first  spoken  by  so 
silver-tongued  an  orator  as  Mr.  Curtis  was.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  source  of  inspiration  to  all  teachers,  and  will 
continue  to  be  declaimed  by  the  youth  of  our  land,  both  to 
the  honor  of  their  intrinsic  value  and  to  the  honor  of  that 
worthy  author  whose  life-work  seems  thereby  to  speak  again, 
and  to  remind  all  Americans  that  political  life  still  offers 
something  noble  and  praiseworthy  to  those  seeking  to  make  it 
itself  a  thing  noble  and  worthy  of  glory. 

Charles  F.  McClumpha 

University  of  the  Citv  of  New  York 
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The  Eighth  Book  of  Thucydides'  History,  edited  with  notes  and  introduction 
— By  H.  C.  GooDHART,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  Edinburgh  University, 
formerly  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  New  York  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1893.     l8o  p.     Price  $1.90. 

A  new  epoch  for  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  followed 
the  disastrous  failure  of  the  expedition  against  Syracuse.  The 
war  was  transferred  to  the  western  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  where 
the  revolt  of  allies  and  Persian  intrigue  rendered  the  situation 
most  difficult,  while  in  the  political  ^ffairs  of  Athens  the  way 
was  prepared  for  that  strange  event,  the  establishment  of  the 
oligarchy  of  the  Four  Hundred.  The  eighth  and  last  book  of 
the  history  of  Thucydides,  covering  these  events  of  the  years 
412  and  411  B.  c.  is  naturally  separated  from  the  preceding 
work  and  furnishes  material  admirably  suited  for  a  single  vol- 
ume. It  is  the  laudable  ambition  of  the  editor  so  to  perform 
his  work  that  the  present  readers  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  under- 
stand the  writings  of  Thucydides  as  the  author  intended  they 
should  be  understood  by  those  for  whom  he  wrote.  For  this, 
two  things  at  least  are  requisite  :  the  construction  of  a  text  that 
approximates  as  far  as  possible  the  original  writings  and  the 
furnishing  of  that  historical  knowledge  necessary  for  the  proper 
understanding  of  the  author's  thought.  In  the  work  of  con- 
structing a  text  Professor  Goodhart  is  thorough,  careful,  and 
conservative.  While  he  admits  that  Book  VIII.  was  left 
unfinished  and  unrevised,  and  that  eight  or  ten  passages  are  so 
confused  in  construction  that  any  remedy  applied  would  not 
be  universally  accepted,  he  finds  that  the  vocabulary  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  other  books  is  in  no  way  peculiar,  and 
that  the  confusion  of  expression  and  the  irregularity  of  con- 
struction have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  In  the  introduction 
the  editor  gives  in  detail  the  characteristics  of  the  various 
manuscripts  and  the  grounds  of  his  conclusions.  Under  the 
text  are  placed  the  different  readings  of  the  manuscripts,  while 
in  the  footnotes  they  are  critically  and  exhaustively  discussed. 
No  important  emendations  for  the  first  time  given  are  placed 
in  the  text. 

The  editor  has  taken  no  less  pains  in  the  study  of  those 
historical  questions  that  aid  in  the  understanding  of  the  text. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  revolution  at  Athens  and 
Samos.  The  study  of  the  population  of  Athens  and  of  the 
relative  numbers  of  the  various  parties  throws  light  upon  this 
astonishing  event,  as  does  also  the  critical  comparison  of  the 
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account  of  Thucydides  with  that  of  Aristotle,  in  the  recently- 
discovered  ^A'^r-jvaicov  ttoXitsioc.  In  the  footnotes  there  are 
clear  groupings  of  events  every  few  chapters,  while  all  essen- 
tial historical  difficulties  are  discussed.  The  book  is  gotten 
up  in  Macmillan's  best  style.  Its  fine  map  of  the  country 
about  the  Aegean  Sea  and  its  admirable  Chronological  Scheme 
are  printed  on  extension  sheets  so  as  to  be  serviceable  in  the 
study  of  the  text.  It  would  have  been  more  convenient,  if 
the  scheme  had  faced  the  body  of  the  book.  The  work  closes 
with  a  copious  Index  of  Greek  Words  and  General  Index. 

William  T.  Peck 

High  School, 

Providence,  R.  I. 


German  Historical  Reading  Book — By  H.  S.  Beresford-Webb,  Examiner  in 
German  to  the  University  of  Glasgow.  With  a  map.  New  York  :  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  1893.    302  p.     Price  gocts. 

A  student  who  can  read  the  ordinary  historical  style  of  Ger- 
man with  readiness  can  generally  use  almost  any  German 
reference  book  without  trouble;  one  who  cannot  read  that 
style — which  is  more  difficult  than  the  usual  style  of  the  novels 
and  plays  which  form  the  basis  of  instruction  in  the  ordinary 
courses — seldom  makes  any  practical  use  of  German  in  his 
other  studies,  without  further  instruction.  There  is  therefore 
a  real  need  in  our  higher  institutions  for  courses  in  rapid  read- 
ing of  historical  prose,  and  for  books  to  be  used  in  such 
courses.  While  a  thoroughly  competent  teacher  would  gener- 
ally prefer  to  use  German  text  editions,  and  supply  the  notes 
himself  according  to  the  needs  of  his  class,  there  are  still 
many  cases  in  which  a  book  of  selections,  with  more  or  less 
copious  notes,  is  desirable.  A  welcome  addition  to  the  already 
considerable  list  of  such  books  is  this  German  Historical 
Reading  Book,  by  H.  S.  Beresford-Webb.  The  selections  are 
judicious  and  serviceable  for  the  end  in  view,  and  the  annotation 
is  careful  and  thorough.  The  main  criticism  to  be  made  is 
that  students  who  are  ready  to  begin  the  study  of  historical 
German  ought  to  be  beyond  most  of  the  difficulties  covered 
by  the  editor's  grammatical  notes.  Still  the  notes  do  no 
harm,  and  many  students,  not  to  mention  teachers,  will  find 
here  many  things  ready  to  hand  which  might  escape  them  if 
they  had  to  take  the  trouble  to  look  them  up.     The  historical 
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notes  are  generally  admirable  and  exactly  to  the  point.  The 
mechanical  execution  of  the  book  is  good.  Messrs.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.  have  made  great  improvements  in  this  respect  in 
their  more  recent  German  text-books. 

E.  H.  Babbitt 

Columbia  College 


A  Short  French  Grammar — By  C.  H.  Grandgent,  Director  of  modern  lan- 
guage instruction  in  the  Boston  public  schools.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
1894.     150  p.     Price  60  cents. 

French  Lessons  and  Exercises — By  C.  H.  Grandgent.  Boston  :  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  1894.     47  p.     Price  15  cents. 

The  application  of  serious,  scholarly  methods  to  the  study  of 
modern  languages,  is  one  of  the  important  achievements  of  the 
last  quarter  of  our  century.  With  this  inspiration,  the  modern 
language  men  who  work  in  favorable  places,  have  been  able  to 
raise  their  standards  as  high  as  those  of  any  other  class  of 
scholars,  and  everywhere  the  tendency  is  toward  broad,  scien- 
tific attainment.  Along  with  the  improvement  in  scholarship, 
come  naturally  more  rational  methods  and  better  books. 

The  publishers  are  supplying  an  abundance  of  well  edited 
texts  and  of  grammars ;  but  of  the  latter,  few  as  yet  have  met 
the  wants  of  teacher  and  pupil.  Too  often  the  grammars  are 
constructed  so  as  to  be  an  end  in  themselves,  and  then  the 
pupils  are  wearied  and  confused  without  obtaining  any  real 
acquaintance  with  the  language  which  they  they  are  attempt- 
ing to  study.  But  the  grammars  also  have  been  growing 
better,  and  now  we  welcome  a  really  new  book  by  Mr. 
Grandgent,  whose  scholarship  and  practical  experience  with 
the  needs  and  proper  aims  of  teachers,  make  him  peculiarly 
fitted  to  prepare  a  useful  French  grammar.  The  Lessons  and 
Exercises  are  a  guide  to  what  Mr.  Grandgent  considers  the 
best  way  of  using  the  Grammar. 

The  Lessons  consist  of  references  to  the  Grammar.  Pre- 
fixed to  them  is  a  selection  of  Guy  de  Maupassant's  Sur  LeaUy 
containing  thirteen  paragraphs  of  about  eight  lines  each,  with 
an  interlinear  translation,  and  explanatory  footnotes.  These 
extracts  are  used  in  the  early  lessons  as  an  exercise  in  pronun- 
ciation ;  later  they  serve  as  material  for  grammatical  analysis 
and  finally  they  are  the  basis  of  the  Exercises.  Thus  is  pro- 
vided material  for  one  school  year  of  forty  weeks  with  three 
lessons  per  week.     Teachers  will  do  well  to  adapt  the  amounts 
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to  the  ability  of  their  classes,  sometimes  going  faster,  some- 
times more  slowly,  but  always  allowing  time  for  reading,  after 
that  has  once  begun.  Even  if  these  lessons  are  divided,  or 
two  are  taken  together,  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  fol- 
low them  faithfully,  because  of  their  judicious  arrangement  of 
the  material. 

The  feature  which  makes  the  Grammar  really  new,  is  the 
point  of  view,  both  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  material 
and  the  manner  of  presentation.  Other  grammars  are,  for  the 
most  part,  an  exposition,  more  or  less  theoretical,  of  the  parts 
of  speech,  as  they  may  be  studied  by  those  already  practically 
acquainted  with  the  language.  Mr.  Grandgent  explains  French 
forms  and  usages  to  those  who  speak  English.  So  the  French 
point  of  view  is  constantly  compared  with  the  English,  and  the 
general  tenor  of  the  book  is  clear,  logical,  and  attractive.  This 
is  a  point  gained.  But  the  arrangement  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking  feature  of  all. 

It  is  the  plan,  in  some  respects,  like  that  of  Breymann,  of 
beginning  with  the  verb,  as  being  of  more  immediate  impor- 
tance to  the  beginner  than  the  uninflected  or  less  highly 
inflected  parts  of  speech.  Then  the  other  elements  are  pre- 
sented, ending  with  noun.  No  separate  discussion  is  given  of 
adverbs,  prepositions  and  conjunctions,  nor  of  the  syntax, 
other  than  an  occasional  remark.  This  is  a  wise  saving  of  time, 
for  it  is  a  common  experience  that  pupils  do  not  gain  much  in 
their  first  years  from  a  theoretical  study  of  syntax.  Clear 
explanations  by  the  teacher,  in  connection  with  the  text  read, 
and  especially,  in  connection  with  written  exercises,  based  on 
French  prose,  will  furnish  a  good  foundation  of  syntax.  As 
for  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  adverbs,  few  pupils  consult 
the  grammar  for  them  at  all. 

The  system  by  which  Mr.  Grandgent  proposes  to  teach  pro- 
nunciation is  also  new.  The  sound  of  each  letter  is  given  by 
reference  to  its  English  equivalent,  or  by  a  description  of  the 
method  of  producing  it,  and  for  each  letter  there  is  a  phonetic 
sign. 

This  phonetic  system  is  appended  in  parentheses  to  a  large 
number  of  French  words  in  the  Grannnar.  Likewise,  the 
thirteen  paragraphs  of  French  text  (prefixed  to  the  Lessons)  are 
written  again  in  phonetic  spelling,  as  a  guide  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion. The  difificulty  of  imparting  a  correct  pronunciation, 
especially   in   large    classes,    is   so    great    that    teachers   will 
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doubtless  be  glad  to  give  the  method  a  good  trial.  The  sys- 
tem appears  simple.  After  grasping  the  value  of  the  phonetic 
signs,  which  are  ordinary  letters,  the  pupil  will  have  a  test  of 
his  pronunciation,  to  be  used  in  private  study.  The  constant 
reminder  of  the  slurring  or  neglecting  of  the  mute  e,  and  the 
running  on  of  a  final  consonant,  ought  to  be  helpful. 

This  grammar  promises  better  results  than  any  I  know  of. 
Its  brevity  (143  pages  of  actual  matter),  will  contribute  to  its 
success.  In  clearness  of  expression  and  prudent  omission  of 
details,  it  reminds  one  of  Professor  Sheldon's  valuable  Short 
German  Grammar. 

After  all,  the  ultimate  test  of  a  schoolbook  is  the  actual  use 
of  it  in  the  classroom.  Mr.  Grandgent's  book  seems  to  us  to 
offer  every  promise  of  success,  and  in  the  interest  of  good 
scholarship,  we  hope  that  the  supreme  test  will  show  that  with 
it  another  new  era  of  French  teaching  has  begun. 

Walter  D.  Toy 

University  of  North  Carolina. 


Mathematics  for  Common  Schools,  Parts  I,  II,  and  III.  An  Elementary 
Arithmetic,  Intermediate  Arithmetic,  and  Higher  Arithmetic— By  John  H. 
Walsh,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Boston  :  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  1894.  Price:  Part  I,  212  p.,  40  cents.  Part  II,  458  p.,  40 
cents.     Part  III,  803  p.,  75  cents. 

The  large  experience  of  the  author  as  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  where  for  many 
years  he  has  had  special  oversight  of  the  teaching  of  arithme- 
tic, suggests  the  probability  of  finding  in  this  series  of  books 
many  new  and  valuable  features.  And  yet  to  find  anything 
new  in  the  treatment  of  a  subject  that  from  time  immemorial 
almost  has  been  reduced  to  a  "  pedagogic  form,"  as  Dr.  Harris 
puts  it,  seems  almost  beyond  reasonable  expectation. 

The  conviction  is  becoming  general  that  the  study  of  arith- 
metic occupies  too  much  time  in  the  elementary  school ;  that 
a  part  of  this  time  may  better  be  devoted  to  the  study  of 
elementary  geometry  and  algebra.  To  abridge  and  at  the 
same  time  to  enrich  school  studies  is  the  aim  of  the  text-book 
writer  of  to-day.  Such  topics  as  compound  proportion, 
abstract  mensuration,  cube  root,  obsolete  denominate  numbers, 
and  much  of  commercial  arithmetic  are  no  longer  regarded 
as  essential  to  a  practical  elementary  text-book.     So  also  the 
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omission  of  unnecessary  rules  and  definitions  is  generally 
commended. 

Quick  and  accurate  reckoning  and  close  and  intelligent 
reasoning  are  best  acquired  by  much  practice  and  less  instruc- 
tion. Familiar  illustrations  and  numerous  objective  problems 
should  be  used  to  lead  up  to  a  comprehension  of  rules  and 
definitions.  There  is  here  a  reversal  of  the  old  deductive 
order.  It  is  true  that  good  teachers  have  always  pursued  the 
inductive  treatment  whether  the  books  used  followed  that 
method  or  not. 

Now,  the  author  who  seeks  to  improve  the  text-books  in 
arithmetic  may  do  so  in  several  ways  :  (i)  by  elimination  of 
useless  matter ;  (2)  by  better  selected  and  more  numerous 
problems ;  (3)  by  the  inductive  derivation  of  rules  and  defini- 
tions ;  (4)  by  a  change  in  the  sequence  of  topics ;  (5)  by  divid- 
ing up  topics  and  distributing  their  study  through  several 
grades ;  (6)  by  incorporating  with  the  arithmetic  elementary 
instruction  is  geometry  and  algebra.  Improvement  by  the 
first  four  methods  above  named  has  been  repeatedly  attempted 
by  several  authors  and  with  success.  The  honor  of  being  the 
first  to  employ  the  last  two  methods  successfully  belongs  to 
Mr.  Walsh  alone. 

The  Brooklyn  course  of  study  below  the  high  school  occupies 
eight  years.  Promotions  are  made  by  half-years.  This  series 
of  arithmetics  is  adapted  primarily  to  such  a  division ;  it  can 
be  used,  however,  quite  as  well  with  any  other. 

The  three  parts  comprising  Mr.  Walsh's  "  one-book  arith- 
metic," as  he  calls  it  in  his  preface,  are  subdivided  into  sixteen 
chapters  or  half-year  steps.  The  distinctive  feature  of  these 
chapters,  or  graded  steps,  is  that  each  treats  not  of  one  topic 
only,  but  of  several  topics.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Chapter  VI II, 
which  marks  the  end  of  the  fourth  year's  work,  are  treated 
decimals,  bills,  measurements,  denominate  numbers,  percent- 
age, interest,  and  areas  of  right-angled  triangles. 

The  ordinary  text-book  takes  up  the  subject  of  percentage 
much  later,  and  for  a  half-year,  indeed  oftener  for  a  year,  pupils 
have  percentage  ad  nauseam,  and  nothing  else.  Having  com- 
pleted percentage,  a  new  topic  is  taken  up  and  carried  to  the 
finish.  It  is  much  better  to  carry  on  several  topics  simultane- 
ously, especially  when  such  topics  are  related.  Variety  is 
thereby  enjoyed,  the  interrelationship  of  the  principles  an'd  pro- 
cesses is  perceived,  and  the  pupil  leaving  school  before  finish- 
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ing  the  elementary  course  has  acquired  the  fundamental 
notions  of  a  large  part  of  arithmetic.  The  principle  involved 
is  that  of  grading  the  subject-matter  of  each  topic  so  that 
its  easier  elements  can  be  introduced  earlier.  This  is  alto- 
gether  rational  and  practicable.  Mr.  Walsh's  books  are  sui 
generis  in  this  particular.  If  they  had  nothing  else  to  com- 
mend  them,  they  would  deserve  for  this  feature  alone  the 
highest   encomium. 

But  this  feature  is  not  their  only,  nor  indeed  their  chief 
merit.  The  incorporation  of  concrete  geometry  into  the  body 
of  the  arithmetic  as  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Ten,  is 
admirably  carried  out.  Algebra  is  likewise  introduced  toward 
the  end  of  the  series.  Chapter  XV,  which  represents  the  work 
of  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  year,  is  wholly  given  up  to  the 
consideration  of  algebraic  quantities.  Chapter  XVI  deals 
altogether  with  concrete  geometry.  Here,  then,  is  a  series  of 
three  text-books  of  the  usual  dimensions,  which  not  only  give  a 
thorough  treatment  of  arithmetic  but  which  give  the  pupil  a 
good  start  in  geometry  and  algebra.  The  number  and  variety 
of  problems  in  each  book  of  the  series  is  unprecedented. 
They  have  been  selected  from  all  sources :  French,  German, 
Boston,  Worcester,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  United  States  Civil 
Service,  and  a  hundred  other  sources.  In  variety,  brevity, 
freshness,  and  appositeness,  they  are  unsurpassed. 

A.  B.  P. 


NOTES  ON   NEW  BOOKS 

The  mention  of  new  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice 
hereafter 

Students  of  English  literature,  and  especially  students  of 
Chaucer  himself,  have  long  been  awaiting  the  monumental 
edition  of  Chaucer's  writings  that  Professor  Skeat  is  now  pub- 
lishing (New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894.  To  be  completed 
in  6  volumes,  price  $4.00  each).  The  scholarly  care  of  the 
editor  is  reflected  on  every  page  of  these  handsome  vol- 
umes.  A  very  practical  help  for  Bible  study  is  the  new 

Harmony  of  the  gospels  by  Professors  Stevens  and  Burton  of 
Chicago.     (Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1894,  249  p.     Price 

$1.50). Ribot's  famous  monographs,  including  Diseases  of 

the  mill,  Diseases  of  personality,  and  TJie  Psychology  of  atten- 
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tion  are  published  in  English  translation  at  the  very  moderate 
price  of  75  cents  each  by  the  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.  of 

Chicago. No.  7  of  the  Standard  Teachers'  Library  is  De 

Graff's  Schoolroom  guide  (Syracuse;  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1894, 
396  p.     Price  50  cents),  a  practical  and  helpful  book  for  the 

elementary  teacher,  that  has  stood  the  test  of  experience. 

Mr.  Joseph  Landon's  Principles  and  practice  of  teaching  and 
class  management  (New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,462  p. 
Price  $1.60)  is  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  schoolroom  work, 
largely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  English  educational  sys- 
tem.  Professor  Lounsbury's  History  of  the  English  lan- 
guage (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1894,  505  p.  Price 
$1.12)  will  be  welcomed  in  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  by  the 
thousands  of  readers  who  have  found  it  the  best  work  of  its 

kind. Mr.  Cruikshank's  edition  of  the  Bacchcz  of  Euripides 

(New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,  166  p.  Price  $1.00)  is  a 
carefully  annotated  and  well-printed  text  of  a  play  too  little 

read. Loney's  Plane  trigonometry  (New  York :  Macmillan 

&  Co.,  1894,  480  p.     Price  $2.00)  is  completed  in  two  parts,  and 

offers  an  exhaustive  survey  of  this  subject. Professoi'  Davis 

of  Harvard,  who  is  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  introduce  more 
rational  methods  of  teaching  geography,  has  issued  a  List  of 
geographical  lantern  slides  that  may  be  had  for  10  cents  by 
addressing  the  Publication  Agent,  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.     This  List  may  be  regarded  as  supplementing 

the  Govermental  maps  for  nse  in  schools,  recently  published. 

In  his  Outlines  of  Herbarfs  pedagogics  and  Great  teachers 
of  four  centuries  (New  York  :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  72  p., 
59  p.  Price  25  cents  each)  Mr.  O.  H.  Lang  has  put  together  a 
good  deal  of  information  that  a  certain  class  of  elementary 

teachers  may  find  of  value. Some  of  the  very  best  features 

that  have  been  incorporated  in  any  geography  are  to  be  found  in 
Tilden's  Grammar  school  geograpJiy  (Boston  :  Leach,  Shewell 

&  Sanborn,  1894,  220  p.     Price  $1.25). Professor  Carruth's 

edition  of  Wallenstein  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1894, 
434  p.  Price  $1.00),  with  its  fine  open  type  and  judicious 
notes,  deserves  to  be  widely  used  by  students  and  teachers  of 

Schiller. The  Biological  lectures  and  addresses  of  the  late 

Professor  Milnes  Marshall  (New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co., 
1894,  363  p.  Price  $2.00)  ought  to  be  welcomed  even  more 
heartily  by  general  readers  and  students  than  by  biologists, 
for  they  put   in  a  very  elementary  and  engaging  way  a  large 
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number   of   the   facts  and    hypotheses  of   modern   biological 

science. Bower's  Practical  botany  for  beginners  (New  York  : 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,  268  p.  Price  90  cents)  "contains,  in 
an  abridged  form,  the  elementary  and  more  essential  parts  "  of 
the  same  author's  large  work. Well's  Plain  and  solid  geom- 
etry {V>oston:  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  1894,  377  p.  Price 
$1.25)  has  been  revised  and  enlarged,  and  sixty  per  cent,  of 

original  exercises  have  been  added. Carnegie's  Laiv  and 

theory  in  chemistry  (New  York :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
1894,  222  p.  Price  $1.50)  contains  the  substance  of  eight  very 
lucid  lectures  delivered  before  an  audience  of  school  teachers 

at  Colorado  Springs, Students  of  social  phenomena  who 

are  familiar  with  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  earlier  work,  will  be  glad 
to  study  his  Aged  poor  in  England  and  Wales  (New  York : 

Macmillan   &  Co.,  1894,515  p.     Price  $3.50). John  Rae's 

Eight  hours  for  work  (New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894, 
340  p.  Price  $1.25)  is  a  book  of  very  great  importance  just 
now.  It  is  pervaded  by  the  demonstration — not  by  the  mere 
speculation — that  quality  of  labor  is  improved  by  reduction 
of  excessive  hours,  and  that  increase  of  product  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  increase  in  quality  of  labor.  The  general  recog- 
nition of  the  one  fact  that,  for  instance,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
added  more  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  during  the  few  years 
in  which  he  devoted  two  hours  a  day  to  managing  railroads, 
than  a  thousand  ordinary  men  could  add  by  working  fourteen 
hours  a  day  during  their  whole  lives,  would  do  much  to  pro- 
mote peace  in  these  days  of  industrial  war.  For,  to  appreciate 
that,  is  to  appreciate  that  wealth  is  generally  the  actual  product 
of  its  possessor,  and  not  "robbery  ";  and  a  realization  of  this 
would  satisfy  the  discontented  poor  that  the  legitimate  way 
to  obtain  wealth  is  to  produce  it,  and  not  to  attempt,  by  legis- 
lation or  other  means,  to  rob  it  from  those  who  have  produced 
it.  That  is  the  one  truth  whose  dissemination  these  troubled 
times  most  need,  and  as  bearing  upon  that  truth,  Mr.  Rae's 
book  cannot  be  too  strongly  commended  to  all  who  are  form- 
ing the  minds  of  the  young. Jackson's  Theory  and  practice 

of  Jiandzvriting  (New  York  :  William  Beverley  Harrison,  1894, 
160  p.  Price  $1.25)  is  a  thorough  presentation  of  the  system 
of    vertical    writing,   and    merits    the    careful    study  of  every 

elementary  teacher. TJie  Special  kinesiology  of  educational 

gymnastics  (Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard,  1894,  380  p.  Price 
$3.00)  is  the  ill-chosen   and   terrifying   title   of  an   extremely 
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instructive    book    on    Swedish    gymnastics    by    Baron    Nils 

Posse. In  Select    specimens  of   the  great   French   writers 

(New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,5929.  Price  $1.75)  Mr. 
Fasnacht  has  brought  together  admirable  selections  from  the 
French  literature  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nine- 
teenth centuries.  The  historical  sketch  and  critical  discus- 
sions that  are  added  make  this  book  of  practical  value  as  an 

advanced  French  reader. Mr.  Way  has  achieved  an  unusual 

measure  of  success  in  his  Tragedies  of  Euripides  in  English 
verse  (New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,  425  p.  Price  $2.00). 
The  first  volume  contains  the  rendering  of  the  Alcestis,  Medea, 
Hippolytus,  Hecuba,  Ion,  and  the  Suppliants.  Two  more 
volumes  are  to  follow. The  well-known  and  admirable  edi- 
tion of  Xenophon's  Anabasis  by  Professors  Goodwin  and  White 
now   appears  in  a  revised  form  (Boston:    Ginn  &  Co.,  1894, 

564  p.     Price  $1.65). Ethics  of  citizenship,  by  John  Mac- 

Cunn,  professor  of  philosophy  in  University  College,  Liver- 
pool (New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  p.  x  +  223.  Price  $1.50), 
is  the  work  of  a  well-read  and  appreciative  man,  who  presents 
the  thoughts  of  others,  with  due  acknowledgement,  in  good 
guise  and  sometimes  with  a  touch  of  eloquence  of  his  own. 
Most  of  the  chapters  are  above  the  tyro,  and  will  often  appear 
commonplace  to  the  expert ;  but  the  last  chapter,  on  some 
economic  and  moral  aspects  of  luxury,  is  a  very  complete  and 
untechnical  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  abounds  in  good 
statement  and  good  sense.  This  topic  is  now  so  much  under 
discussion,  and  yet  so  poorly  understood,  that  every  reader  is 
advised  to  seek  an  opportunity  to  study  this  presentation 
of  it. 
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IX 

EDITORIAL 

It  was  the  unexpected  that  happened  at  Asbury  Park. 
The  date  at  which  the  place  was  selected  for  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  was  unusually  late.  The 
railroads  taxed  the  utmost  efforts  of  President  Lane  and  Secre- 
tary Shepard  before  the  desired  transportation  arrangements 
were  effected.  And,  last  and  most  important,  just  as  the  teach- 
ers of  the  West  and  Southwest  were  about  to  leave  home, 
Debs  and  his  American  Railway  Union  appeared  on  the  scene 
and  made  traveling  so  difificult  and  dangerous  that  thousands 
either  turned  back  or  did  not  start  at  all.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances  even  the  most  enthusiastic  leaders  looked  for  a 
small  gathering.  On  the  contrary,  all  obstacles  were  sur- 
mounted, and  almost,  if  not  quite,  6000  membership  fees  were 
collected.  Of  these  New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  ought  to  have  sent  1000  each,  contributed  rela- 
tively fev/.  As  usual,  the  great  States  of  the  middle  West 
sent  large  delegations,  and  the  South  did  excellently.  New 
Jersey  exceeded  all  expectations  and  predictions,  and  from 
1500  to  1700  of  her  teachers  were  present.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  no  membership  coupon  was  attached  to  tickets  sold 
within  100  miles  of  Asbury  Park— and  that  radius  includes  the 
whole  of  New  Jersey — from  500  to  600  of  these  paid  no  fee  to 
the  Association. 

Asbury  Park  proved  itself  to  be  a  model  convention  city, 
and  the  local  committee,  under  the  leadership  of  Principal 
Ralston  and  T.  Frank  Appleby  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, were  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  perfect  the  arrangements 
as  to  halls  and  hotels.  The  place  itself,  with  its  manifold 
attractions,  gained  a  strong  hold  upon  the  Association,  and  it 
is  quite  safe  to  predict  that  it  will  wish  to  return  there  before 
many  years  have  passed. 


While  the  Asbury  Park  meeting  ranks  in  size  with  those  at 
St.  Paul  and  Toronto,  in  enthusiasm,  in  tone,  and  in  interest 
it  equals  any  that  have  been  held.     The  attendance  at  the 
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meeting  of  the  Council  was  very  large,  and  the  debates  were 
keen  and  lively.  Dr.  Hinsdale's  searching  analysis  of  the 
dogma  of  formal  discipline,  which  is  printed  in  this  issue  of 
the  Review,  made  a  deep  impression  and  called  out  more 
questions  than  discussion.  President  Baker  introduced  the 
discussion  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  in  what  is 
thought  by  many  to  have  been  the  strongest  paper  he  has  yet 
delivered  before  the  Council  or  Association,  and  made  it  impos- 
sible for  the  debate  to  run  in  the  narrow  channels  that  it  took 
at  Richmond.  His  attack  on  the  doctrine  that  all  subjects  are 
equal  in  educational  value  if  equally  well  taught — a  doctrine 
that  he  thinks  is  sustained  by  passages  in  the  Report — was 
brilliant  and  convincing.  The  speakers  who  followed  all 
expressed  their  sense  of  the  great  value  of  the  Report  and  its 
infinite  suggestiveness.  Such  criticisms  as  were  offered  were 
very  special  and  technical  in  character,  and  were  not  insisted 
upon  as  affecting  the  Report  as  a  whole. 

The  discussion  on  country  schools  was  somewhat  desultory, 
but  emphasized,  as  so  many  recent  discussions  of  this  subject 
have  done,  the  size  and  importance  of  the  unsolved  problems 
that  grow  out  of  the  rural  school  situation. 

On  Monday  evening  Professor  Royce  of  Harvard  University 
held  a  Round  Table  on  Imitation,  and  the  room  was  packed 
with  an  interested  audience.  He  spoke  informally  for  an 
hour,  and  then  answered  a  number  of  queries  that  were  pro- 
pounded. In  a  passage  at  arms  with  President  Stanley  Hall 
in  regard  to  the  proper  attitude  to  be  maintained  toward  the 
facts  of  child  psychology  now  being  so  patiently  gathered, 
Professor  Royce  distinguished  himself  by  the  cleverness  and 
crushing  finality  of  his  repartee. 

In  the  programme  of  the  general  Association  there  were  an 
unusual  number  of  disappointments,  caused  partly  by  the 
illness  of  announced  speakers  and  partly  by  the  railway  dis- 
turbances; but  Dr.  McLellan's  address  on  the  ethical  aim  in 
teaching  literature,  the  papers  on  the  professional  training  of 
teachers,  Dr.  Harris's  illuminating  paper  on  the  influence  of  the 
higher  education  of  a  country  upon  its  elementary  schools,  the 
contributions  to  the  discussion  of  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ten  by  Dr.  MacKenzie,  Mr.  Nightingale  of  Chicago, 
and  Professor  McMurry,  President  De  Garmo's  analysis  of  the 
moral  training  obtainable  through  the  common  school  studies, 
President  Hall's  talk  on  child-study,  and  the  masterly  address  by 
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Professor  Moulton  of  Chicago  on  the  study  of  literature,  were 
all  of  a  high  character  and  amply  satisfied  the  desire  of  the 
vast  audience  for  suggestions  and  inspiration. 

The  several  Departments  and  the  Herbart  Club  attracted 
large  audiences,  and  where  so  much  was  said  and  done  that 
was  valuable  it  is  hard  to  particularize.  But  common  report 
emphasized  the  paper  of  Assistant  Superintendent  Ward  of 
Brooklyn  before  the  Elementary  Department,  that  of  Professor 
Cohn  of  Columbia  before  the  Higher  Education  Department, 
and  those  of  Principals  Cook,  Green,  and  Boone  before  the 
Normal  Department.  Some  complaint  was  made  that  two  or 
more  attractive  programmes  clashed,  but  with  so  much  to  be 
done  in  four  days  it  is  difificult  to  see  how  this  can  be  avoided. 

The  leaders  were  nearly  all  present.  New  England  and  New 
York  sent  delegations  from  Bethlehem  and  Saratoga  that 
arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  session,  bringing  words  of  cheer 
and  greeting  from  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  and 
the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association. 


On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  meeting  was  a  grand  success. 
It  certainlj  brought  new  stimulus  and  inspiration  to  the  teachers 
of  New  Jersey,  for  never  before,  since  the  Association  has 
become  a  large  and  representative  body,  has  it  met  in  that  State. 
The  Committee  of  Ten  were  discharged  with  sincere  thanks,  and 
the  good  beginning  made  in  their  case  was  continued  by  a  vote 
of  $1000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  elementary  school  inves- 
tigation that  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Committee  of  Fifteen 
of  which  Superintendent  Maxwell  of  Brooklyn  is  chairman. 
Seattle,  Duluth,  and  Denver  all  pressed  their  claims  to  be 
chosen  for  the  place  of  meeting  in  1895,  and  cordial  invitations 
were  also  received  from  Galveston,  Louisville,  and  St.  Louis. 
The  Directors  referred  the  matter  to  the  Executive  Committee 
after  indicating,  by  a  close  vote,  that  their  first  choice  was 
Denver,  their  second  Duluth,  and  their  third  Seattle. 


The  platform  adopted  by  the  Association  at  its  closing 
session  is  so  admirable  that  it  is  given  in  full.  It  was  reported 
by  Superintendent  Maxwell,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
resolutions. 

I.  The  National  Educational  Association  has  assembled  at  a  time  of 
marked  public  disturbance,  and  of  grave  industrial  unrest.     The   highest 
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powers  of  the  nation  have  been  invoked  in  time  of  peace  to  enforce  the 
orders  of  the  courts,  to  repress  riot  and  rapine,  and  to  protect  property  and 
personal  rights.  At  such  a  time,  we  deem  it  our  highest  duty  to  pronounce 
emphatically,  and  with  unanimous  voice,  for  the  supremacy  of  law  and  the 
maintenance  of  social  and  political  order.  Before  grievances  of  individuals 
or  organizations  can  be  considered  or  redressed,  violence,  riot,  and  insurrec- 
tion must  be  repelled  and  overcome. 

Liberty  is  founded  upon  Law,  not  upon  License.  American  institutions 
are  subjected  to  their  severest  strain  when  individuals  and  organizations 
seek  a  remedy  for  injustice,  fancied  or  real,  outside  of  and  beyond  the  law. 
We  call  upon  the  teachers  of  the  country  to  enforce  this  lesson  in  every 
schoolroom  in  the  land,  and  we  heartily  accept  and  indorse  the  suggestion 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  Teachers'  Association  of  the  State  of  Texas  that 
upon  the  schools  devolves  the  duty  of  preparing  the  rising  generation  for 
intelligent  and  patriotic  citizenship,  by  inculcating  those  principles  of  public 
and  private  morality  and  of  civil  government  upon  which  our  free  Republic 
is  based,  and  by  means  of  which  alone  it  can  endure. 

We  heartily  commend  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  exhibited  in  this  trying  time,  and  we  pledge  to  him  and 
his  associates  in  the  conduct  of  the  government  our  hearty  and  enthusiastic 
support  in  the  enforcement  of  law  and  the  restoration  of  order.  We  must, 
at  the  same  time,  record  our  perfect  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  the 
American  people  to  grapple  with  any  social  problems  that  shall  confront 
them.  Riot,  incendiarism,  and  conspiracy  are  not  native  growths,  but  have 
come  among  us  by  importation.  They  cannot  long  survive  in  the  clear  air 
of  American  life. 

2.  Education  is  the  inalienable  right  of  every  child  of  our  Republic.  To 
take  care  that  this  right  be  not  denied  nor  abridged  is  a  duty  which  no 
State  can  neglect  with  impunity. 

3.  That  education  in  the  public  schools  may  do  its  perfect  work,  the  first 
and  chief  requisite  is  that  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  teach  who  has  not 
been  well  grounded  in  scholarship,  and  who  has  not  received  thorough  pro- 
fessional training. 

4.  Continued  improvement  and  development  of  the  public  schools  require 
that  the  well-equipped  teacher  have  proper  security  in  the  tenure  of  his 
office — a  tenure  free  from  the  demoralizing  interference  of  inexpert  opinion, 
private  favoritism,  or  political  vicissitude.  We  note  with  satisfaction  the 
movement  to  secure  expert  supervision  in  rural  districts,  and  to  lift  city 
school  systems  above  the  baleful  and  abhorrent  influences  of  political 
machination. 

5.  We  extend  our  congratulations  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  and  to  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Liberal  Arts,  as  well 
as  to  all  those  who  took  part  in  the  Educational  Congresses,  and  the  Educa- 
tional Exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair.  In  spite  of  obstacles  that  seemed  at 
one  time  insurmountable,  success  finally  crowned  their  efforts. 

6.  We  heartily  commend  the  efforts  put  forth  by  our  educational  brethren 
of  the  South  in  planning  for  the  forthcoming  educational  exhibit  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Atlanta  Exhibition  of  1895. 

7.  With  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  the  Association  entered 
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upon  a  legitimate  field  of  educational  investigation  and  research.  Through 
this  action,  the  Association  stands  committed  to  a  policy  of  action  as  well 
as  of  discussion,  a  policy  from  which  may  be  expected  results  of  great  fruit- 
fulness  and  importance.  To  the  distinguished  Chairman  and  his  associates 
on  the  Corfimittee  are  due  our  sincere  and  hearty  thanks  for  the  labor, 
patience,  and  ability  which  they  devoted  to  the  important  questions  they 
were  called  to  consider.  Their  remarkable  Report  will  stand  for  years  to 
come  as  a  monument  of  American  scholarship,  and  a  source  of  inspiration 
to  American  teachers. 

8.  We  desire  to  emphasize  the  essential  importance  of  including,  either 
formally  or  incidentally,  art  and  ethics  in  courses  of  study  for  all  grades. 
We  believe  no  analysis  of  the  divisions  of  human  knowledge  is  adequate 
which  does  not  distinctly  recognize  these  lines  of  work. 

9.  We  proclaim  our  belief  in  the  view  of  education  which  attaches 
importance  to  content  as  well  as  to  formal  training ;  and  we  commend  to 
all  teachers  the  study  of  the  relative  values  of  different  kinds  of  knowledge 
as  well  as  the  study  of  the  correlation  of  all  knowledge. 

10.  The  development  of  education  during  the  past  year  has  been  marked 
by  the  more  extended  introduction  of  the  Kindergarten  into  city  school 
systems,  by  great  improvements  in  school  sanitation,  by  many  successful 
attempts  at  the  correlation  of  studies  and  the  unification  of  effort  in  school 
work,  and  by  the  shortening  and  enriching  of  many  grammar  school  courses. 
We  believe  that  the  efforts  thus  made  are  in  the  right  direction,  and  that  they 
will  be  fruitful  of  excellent  results.  We  entertain  the  hope,  however,  that 
the  psychology  founded  on  child-study,  which  has  been  brought  so  promi- 
nently before  the  meetings  of  this  Association,  will  in  time  prove  both  an 
inspiration  and  a  guide  in  the  work  of  educational  reform. 


The  officers  of  the  National  Educational  Association  for 
1895  are:  President,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  New  Jersey; 
First  Vice  President,  Albert  G.  Lane  of  Illinois  ;  Vice  Presi- 
dents, G.  M.  Phillips  of  Pennsylvania,  L.  E.  Wolfe  of  Mis- 
souri, W.  H.  Bartholomew  of  Kentucky,  W.  F.  Slaton  of 
Georgia,  D.  B.  Johnson  of  South  Carolina,  H.  A.  Wise  of 
Maryland,  W.  E.  Sheldon  of  Massachusetts,  S.  S.  Packard 
of  New  York,  W.  R.  Malone  of  Utah,  D.  L.  Kiehle  of  Min- 
nesota, F.  A.  Fitzpatrick  of  Nebraska ;  Secretary,  Irwin 
Shepard  of  Minnesota ;  Treasurer,  James  M,  Greenwood  of 
Missouri;  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  N.  A.  Calkins 
of  New  York.  The  presidents  of  the  several  Departments  for 
1895  are  :  Kindergarten,  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Elementary,  F.  Truedley,  Youngstown,  O.;  Secondary,  W.  H. 
Smiley,  Denver,  Col.;  Higher,  James  H.  Baker,  Boulder,  Col.; 
Normal,  J.  M.  Green,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Art,  Charles  M.  Carter, 
Denver,  Col.;  Music,  N.  Coe  Stewart,  Cleveland,  O.;  Manual 
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Training,   E.  R.  Booth,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Business,  J.  M.  Mehan, 
DesMoines,  la.;  Child  Study,  W.  L.  Bryan,  Bloomington,  Ind. 


The  Bethlehem  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction  showed  that  this  oldest  of  the  American  teachers' 
associations  is  as  intensely  modern  in  its  spirit  as  any  of  its 
younger  rivals.  The  attendance  was  larger  than  had  been 
expected,  and  though  the  Asbury  Park  meeting  caused  many 
familiar  faces  to  be  missed,  the  membership  of  the  convention 
was  unusually  strong,  and  the  excursion  element  less  promi- 
nent than  it  has  sometimes  been. 

The  need  of  an  awakening  among  the  teachers  and  officers  of 
rural  schools  is  shown  by  the  small  attendance  from  the  States 
nearest  the  place  of  meeting.  New  Hampshire  itself  sent  but 
sixty-five  persons,  Maine  but  thirty-two,  and  Vermont  but 
twenty-three. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  there  was  an  unusual 
unity  and  concentration  of  thought,  much  greater,  indeed, 
than  a  casual  reading  of  the  programme  would  have  led  one  to 
expect.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  it  was  apparent  that  all 
the  discussions  had  centered  about  two  ideas — the  individual 
to  be  educated  and  character  as  the  supreme  end.  Whatever 
the  title  of  the  paper  these  two  ideas  were  invariably  left  in 
the  mind.     Little  was  said  about  subjects  or  methods. 

The  special  topic  assigned  to  the  first  day — character  build- 
ing— was  treated  by  all  the  speakers  in  a  declarative  rather 
than  a  potential  way ;  not  what  might,  could,  or  should  be 
done,  but  what  is  done  by  the  various  educational  institutions 
to  develop  moral  consciousness  and  confirm  moral  purpose. 
In  face  of  a  more  or  less  open  criticism  of  the  various  schools 
as  aiming  primarily  at  intellect,  there  came  from  the  grammar 
schools,  the  high  schools,  the  academics,  the  colleges,  and  the 
technical  schools  the  most  positive  declaration — sustained  by 
abundant  illustrations  from  personal  experience — that  all  these 
schools  are  making  for  righteousness,  that  each  in  its  way  uses 
its  peculiar  opportunities  for  the  highest  ends.  To  make  this 
affirmative  statement  a  matter  of  permanent  record  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  at  the  present  time. 

The  paper  on  nature-studies,  while  touching  lightly  upon 
content  and  method,  dwelt  chiefly  upon  their  use  in  education, 
intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  moral.     Although  the  paper  treated 
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of  work  in  St.  Paul,  discussion  showed  that  similar  work 
was  in  progress  in  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  New 
England. 

The  exposition  of  the  work  at  Clark  University  in  the  study 
of  motor  ability  in  children  was  chiefly  valuable  as  suggest- 
ing how  many  untrodden  paths  await  the  explorer  of  child 
nature  and  child  life  ;  how  many  "  manuscripts  of  God  "  are 
yet  unread  by  educators.  If  Dr.  Hall's  tentative  conclusions 
should  be  sustained  by  further  experiment  and  investigation, 
some  important  modifications  of  kindergarten  and  primary 
practices  would  be  necessary.  But  this  was  scarcely  hinted  at, 
and  evidently  not  at  all  comprehended  by  the  majority  of  the 
audience. 

Herbartianism  was  in  reality,  although  the  convention  was 
apparently  unconscious  of  it,  the  keynote  of  the  entire  meeting. 
The  special  paper  on  Herbartianism  was  too  abstruse  and 
technical  for  the  occasion.  No  educational  paper  which  has 
much  to  say  about  concepts  will  ever  find  favor  with  an  aver- 
age audience  of  teachers ;  but  it  was  interpreted  by  all  which 
preceded  and  all  which  followed.  The  everyday  uses  of 
Herbartianism  were  shown  with  surpassing  clearness  in  the 
discussions  on  unification  in  primary  school  work,  and  the 
use  and  abuse  of  illlustrative  drawing. 

One  could  not  help  wondering  whether  all  that  Herbartians 
claim  for  the  new  philosophy  would  not  have  come  without  it ; 
whether  in  fact  it  had  not  all  been  contained  in  the  old,  under 
a  different  and  more  intelligible  terminology.  Certainly  the 
first  day's  discussion  showed  that  the  current  Hamiltonian 
philosophy  of  New  England  has  accomplished  splendid 
results  in  Herbart's  own  special  domain,  the  training  of  the 
will. 

The  session  set  apart  for  a  discussion  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten  was  disappointing.  President  Eliot,  who 
has  rarely,  if  ever  before,  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Institute, 
was  evidently  not  quite  at  home.  The  main  line  of  thought 
in  his  paper  that  the  trend  of  modern  educational  progress 
included  in  its  scope  all  educational  forces;  that  the  problems 
of  the  last  quarter  century,  and  those  of  the  present  are  in 
their  essential  character  the  same  in  the  university  as  in  the 
elementary  schools — was  singularly  in  harmony  with  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  meeting.  President  Tucker's  opening  address  on 
haste  in  the  process  of  education  had  for  its  basis  the  same 
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thought,  the  solidarity  of  educational  work  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end. 

If  one  may  judge  from  this  meeting,  there  is  among  the 
educational  forces  in  New  England  an  unprecedented  cordial- 
ity of  mutual  recognition  and  co-operation,  a  realization  of 
the  highest  ends,  and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  most 
modern  means  of  attaining  these  ends. 

The  sessions  were  somewhat  overweighted  by  formal 
papers.  They  lacked  the  vivacity  and  stimulation  which 
come  from  impromptu  discussion.  But  such  discussion  is 
often  terribly  wasteful  of  time,  and  when  the  afternoons  are 
all  given  up  to  mountain  excursions,  not  much  risk  can  be 
taken  in  arranging  a  morning  programme.  Another  question- 
able feature  of  the  Institute  meetings  is  the  practice  of  giving 
up  the  closing  session  to  an  address  not  strictly  professional 
in  its  character.  This  year  the  lecture  on  the  Dutch  and  the 
Six  Nations,  though  interesting  in  itself,  had  no  special  appro- 
priateness to  the  occasion.  It  would  seem  better  to  make  the 
closing  session  a  culmination  of  all  that  had  preceded  it,  a 
focusing  of  all  the  discussions. 

On  the  whole  the  Bethlehem  meeting  ranks  well  with  the 
sixty-three  which  have  preceded  it. 


The  review  of  the  third  of  the  great  summer  meetings,  the 
annual  Convention  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  is  unavoidably  postponed  until  October. 


Elsewhere  in  this  issue  is  presented  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference  appointed  at  the  instance  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  in  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland,  held  at  Philadelphia  on  May  17  last,  to  consider 
the  matter  of  entrance  examinations  in  English  language 
and  literature  for  admission  to  college,  and  to  recommend 
a  uniform  system  to  be  adopted  by  the  colleges  in  the 
Middle  and  New  England  States.  The  report  of  this  com- 
mittee is  important  because  of  the  dignity  of  the  institutions 
represented  in  the  membership,  because  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  calling  of  the  conference,  and  because  of  the  conserva- 
tive and  practical  character  of  the  recommendations.  The 
report  has  the  sanction  of  influential  members  of  the  English 
departments  of   eight  of   the  most  important  colleges — Har- 
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vard,  Yale,  Columbia,  New  York  University,  Cornell,  Wesleyan 
University,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  and  has  had  in  addition  the  advantage  of 
advice  and  aid  from  representatives  of  Princeton,  Lafayette, 
and  Vassar.  Taken  collectively,  these  eleven  colleges  examine 
more  than  half  of  the  students  entering  college  from  the  East- 
ern and  Middle  States,  and  any  report  having  such  approval, 
and  having  also  the  approval  of  such  men  as  represented  in 
the  conference  the  preparatory  schools,  must  be  regarded  as 
a  significant  utterance. 

Besides  this  first  consideration,  the  circumstances  of  the 
gathering  of  the  Conference  were  such  as  to  inspire  confidence 
in  its  decisions.  In  December  last  the  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland 
devoted  a  session  to  the  consideration  of  the  problem  of  the 
study  of  English  in  the  preparatory  schools.  It  then 
appointed  a  committee,  as  was  noted  at  that  time  in  the  EDU- 
CATIONAL Review  *  "  to  consider  the  present  usage  in  respect 
of  entrance  examinations  in  English  language  and  literature 
and  to  report,  if  deemed  wise,  a  scheme  of  uniform  entrance 
requirements  to  be  offered  as  suggestion  or  recommendation 
to  the  colleges  of  the  association."  This  committee  consisted 
of  ten  members — five  representing  the  colleges  and  five  the 
preparatory  schools.  It  had  its  first  meeting  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  City  of  New  York  in  February  last,  and  began  its 
work  by  sending  out  circulars  of  inquiry  to  about  one  hundred 
colleges  and  to  about  four  hundred  schools  and  academies  in 
New  England  and  the  Middle  States.  These  circulars  inquired 
in  detail  concerning  the  systems  then  in  use  ;  concerning  the 
relative  desirability  of  the  forms  of  examination  in  use  and 
suggested  ;  concerning  the  relative  value  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  examination  ;  concerning  the  relative  value,  for  school 
drill,  of  the  separate  works  of  literature  which  had  been 
studied ;  concerning  the  desirability  of  work  in  correction  of 
bad  English,  in  formal  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  in  other  named 
subjects ;  and  concerning  the  suggestions  for  change  which 
had  been  made  in  previous  reports,  especially  that  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten  appointed  by  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion. The  replies  to  these  circulars  were  confidential  ;  but 
when  collected  and  tabulated,  they  indicated  certain  conclu- 
sions  very  emphatically.     One  of  these  indications  was  that 
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the  demand  for  agreement  upon  substantial  uniformity  of  pro- 
cedure was  universal.  The  large  universities  no  longer  take 
students  from  the  region  just  about  them  ;  they  are  cosmo- 
politan. Harvard  and  Yale  hold  examinations  in  New 
York ;  Princeton,  Cornell,  and  Columbia  draw  students  from 
New  England.  The  waste  of  labor  in  the  preparatory 
schools  involved  in  the  carrying  on  of  half  a  dozen  parallel 
courses  in  one  subject  to  fit  boys  in  the  same  school  for  the 
different  requirements  of  Cornell,  Columbia,  Princeton,  New 
York  University,  Yale,  and  Harvard,  is  enormous.  Whatever 
system  the  Middle  States  adopted,  it  must — so  the  schools 
with  much  reason  demanded — at  least  not  conflict  with  the 
New  England  procedure.  This  seemed  to  be  the  first  indica- 
tion. The  second  indication  was  as  emphatic  as  the  first.  It 
was  that  the  present  New  England  system  recommended  by 
the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England  on  entrance 
examinations  and  adopted  by  most  of  the  New  England  col- 
leges— though  not  by  Yale — excellent  as  it  had  proved  in 
many  respects,  was  not  wholly  satisfactory.  Criticism  upon 
it  came  from  the  teachers  of  the  New  England  as  well  as  from 
those  of  the  Middle  States.  The  schools  and  colleges,  that  is, 
informed  the  Committee  that  they  desired  uniformity  of  usage 
throughout  the  Middle  and  New  England  States,  and  that  they 
did  not  indorse  the  present  New  England  system. 

Some  sort  of  co-operation  with  the  New  England  colleges 
seemed,  then,  most  desirable.  The  advisory  authorities  in 
New  England  are  two  bodies  working  in  harmony  with  each 
other :  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepara- 
tory Schools,  and  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England 
on  Entrance  Examinations.  Friendly  correspondence  was 
opened  with  the  secretary  of  the  latter  body.  Professor  Poland 
of  Brown  University,  and  at  the  invitation  of  the  Commission, 
Professor  Stoddard,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Middle 
States,  met  the  Commission  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Boston, 
April  20.  At  this  meeting  the  Commission  voted  to  send 
a  delegation — Professors  Winchester,  Cook,  and  Briggs — to 
Philadelphia,  May  17,  to  co-operate  with  the  committee  of  the 
Middle  States.  By  subsequent  action  of  the  New  England 
Association,  Mr.  Tetlow  and  Mr.  Collar  were  sent  as  delegates 
to  represent  the  Association  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting.  It 
was  at  this  conference  in  Philadelphia  that  the  report  which 
is  now  printed  was  adopted.     It  will  of  course  form  the  basis 
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of  the  report  which  the  Committee  of  Ten  will  make  to  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland,  and  also  of  the  reports  which  the  New  England 
delegates  will  make  to  the  bodies  they  respectively  represented. 

The  report,  then,  is  important  on  account  of  the  dignity  of 
the  institutions  represented  and  also  on  account  of  the  favor- 
able circumstances  of  its  adoption.  Its  recommendations  will 
be  carefully  studied  and  will,  we  think,  be  generally  approved. 
It  is  a  very  conservative,  a  very  definite,  and  a  very  practical 
report.  The  three  most  difificult  problems  before  the  con- 
ference were  {a)  to  select  from  all  possible  examination  subjects 
the  few  which  experience  had  proved  to  be  most  universally 
desirable,  {p)  to  give  flexibility  of  amount  while  preserving 
uniformity  of  kind  in  the  preparatory  school  work,  {c)  to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  disturbance  of  the  existing  courses  in 
schools  and  of  the  published  announcements  of  colleges.  The 
course  in  the  schools  extends  over  four  years ;  the  examination 
at  most  lasts  only  three  hours.  In  the  limited  time  and  under 
the  forced  conditions  of  an  examination  certain  subjects, 
excellent  in  school  work,  do  not  seem  wholly  desirable  as 
examination  tests.  For  example,  studies  in  correction  of  bad 
English  are  useful  in  preparatory  school  work,  especially  its 
earliest  stages.  But  condensed  into  an  examination  paper 
these  exercises  in  bad  English  seem  lacking  in  dignity,  seem 
petty,  seem  disconnected  from  any  large  study  of  principles, 
and  seem  unfair  to  the  student.  So  the  study  of  formal 
rhetoric,  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher,  is  a  most  use- 
ful propaedeutic  to  composition  study,  is  considered  by  many 
teachers  as  too  hard  and  inflexible  for  a  good  examination  test. 
This  selection  of  fit  examination  subjects  was  the  first  problem  ; 
in  settling  it  the  conference  made  a  distinct  effort  to  provide 
such  a  test  as  would  give  the  candidate  as  well  as  the  examiner 
an  opportunity. 

The  second  demand — for  flexibility  of  amount — arises  from 
the  comparative  newness  of  thorough  teaching  in  English 
work.  The  limits  of  examination  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathe- 
matics have  been  made  rigid  by  decades  of  use.  But  English 
work  is  comparatively  new.  Some  colleges  demand  more  than 
others ;  some  schools  can  do  more  than  others.  To  meet  this 
state  of  things  the  conference  divided  the  examination  into 
two  sections,  with  the  expectation  that  colleges  desiring  a  less 
extended   test  will   let    either   Section    i    or   Section  2  stand 
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for  the  whole  examination,  or  will  set  only  a  portion  of  the 
books  prescribed.  In  other  colleges  the  first  section  may  be 
set  as  a  preliminary. 

The  third  demand — the  recognition  of  the  desire  that 
the  work  now  going  on  in  the  schools  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed— was  met  by  the  adoption  without  change  for  1895, 
1896,  and  1897  of  the  list  of  books  as  now  used  in  the  New 
England  colleges,  under  the  advice  of  the  Commission.  In  the 
selections  for  1898  certain  distinct  periods  and  types  of  litera- 
ture are  represented,  historical  sequence  is  considered,  and 
prose  and  poetry  have  about  equal  representation ;  but  no 
radical  changes  are  made. 

The  report,  then,  is  a  very  conservative  one,  and  has  been 
framed  after  careful  study  of  existing  conditions.  We  have 
no  doubt  it  will  prove  to  embody  a  useful  system.  It  contains 
only  one  absolute  novelty — the  recommendation  for  an 
advanced  examination.  This  requirement  was  set  after  a  very 
extended  correspondence  with  the  presidents  and  professors 
of  the  largest  institutions  in  the  country.  Only  a  few  of  the 
colleges  at  present  demand  such  an  examination,  but  the  value 
of  uniformity  of  usage  in  respect  of  this  is  as  great  as  in  respect 
of  the  ordinary  entrance  examination,  and  the  present  is  a 
favorable  time  for  presenting  such  a  form  of  examination. 
The  system  suggested  is  an  excellent  one  for  the  reason  that 
it  does  not  conflict  with  the  admission  requirements,  and  does 
not  anticipate  any  part  of  the  work  usually  required  in  college. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  prove  of  advantage  in 
enabling  earnest  students  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  from  their  college  and  university  work. 


So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten  that  the  edition  of  thirty  thousand  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  has  been  exhausted.  In  order  to  keep 
the  Report  in  print  the  American  Book  Company  of  808  Broad- 
way, New  York,  have  issued  a  handsome  edition,  with  a  valua- 
ble index,  which  may  be  had  for  the  nominal  price  of  thirty 
cents.  Any  profits  that  accrue  from  the  sale  of  this  edition 
will  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  on  whose  behalf  it  is  issued  by  the  publishers. 
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THE  UNITY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  REFORM  * 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  has  now  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  teachers  of  the  country  for  about  six  months,  so 
that  there  has  been  time  to  formulate  and  publish  some  criti- 
cism and  objections.  I  propose  to  comment  in  this  paper  on 
one  criticism  or  objection  which,  in  various  forms  and  by- 
several  different  persons,  has  been  brought  before  the  educa- 
tional public.  Whenever  I  speak  of  the  Report,  I  intend  to 
include  the  reports  of  the  Conferences  as  well  as  the  proper 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten ;  for  the  chief  value  of  the 
total  report  lies  in  the  Conference  reports. 

The  objection  to  the  Report  which  I  shall  discuss  is  con- 
tained in  the  question,  "  What  do  college  men  know  about 
schools?"  Those  who  urge  this  objection  say  in  substance — 
"  More  than  half  the  members  of  the  Conferences  were  at  the 
moment  in  the  service  of  colleges  and  universities,  and  the 
same  was  true  of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  The  wise  manage- 
ment of  schools  for  children  of  from  six  to  eighteen  years  of 
age  is  a  different  business  from  the  wise  management  of  col- 
leges and  universities.  Not  only  is  the  age  of  the  pupils  dif- 
ferent, but  their  mode  of  life  and  the  discipline  they  need  are 
also  different.  The  mental  capacity  of  young  children  is  low 
compared  with  that  of  college  students  ;  their  wills  are  weaker, 
and  their  moral  qualities  undeveloped.  How  can  men  who 
teach  and  govern  young  people  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
years  of  age  know  anything  about  schools  for  children?     Let 
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them  attend  to  the  higher  education,  and  not  attempt  to  teach 
experts  in  elementary  and  secondary  education  how  to  con- 
duct their  very  different  business.     That  a  man  has  succeeded 
in  conducting  a  college  or  a  university  makes  it  altogether 
probable  that  his  advice  will  be  worthless  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  conducting  a  school   or  a  system   of  schools.     We   school 
superintendents   and    principals    have   to   handle    masses    of 
average   material ;    your  college   and    university    teacher    has 
only  a  small  number  of  exceptional  individuals  to  deal  with." 
To  meet  this  objection  I  wish  to  affirm  and  illustrate  the 
proposition  that  the  chief  principles  and  objects   of  modern 
educational  reform  are  quite  the  same  from  beginning  to  end 
of  that  long  course  of  education  which  extends  from  the  fifth 
or  sixth  to  the  twenty-fifth  or  twenty-sixth   year  of  life.     The 
phrase  educational  construction  would  perhaps  be  better  than 
the  phrase  educational  reform  ;  for  in  our  day  and  country  we 
are  really  constructing  all  the  methods  of  universal  democratic 
education.     We  seldom  realize  how  very  recent  and  novel  an 
undertaking  this  educational  construction  is.     As  a  force    in 
the  world  universal  education  does  not  go  behind  this  century 
in  any  land.     It  does  not  go  back  more  than  twenty  years  in 
such   a  civilized   country  as   France.     It  dates  from   1871   in 
England.     Plato  maintained  that  the  producing  or  industrial 
classes  needed  no  education  ;    and  it  is  hardly  more  than  a 
hundred  years  since  this  Platonic  doctrine  began  to  be  seri- 
ously  questioned  by  social  philosophers.     It  is  not  true  yet 
that  education  is  universal  even  in  our  own   land  ;    and  in  all 
lands  educational  practice  lags  far  behind  educational  theory. 
In  this  process  of  educational  construction,  so  new,  so  strange, 
so  hopeful,  I  believe  that  the  chief  principles  and  objects  are 
the  same  from  the  kindergarten   through  the  university ;  and 
therefore  I  maintain  that  school  teachers  ought  to  understand 
and  sympathize  with  university  reform  and  progress ;  and  that 
college  and  university  teachers   ought  to  comprehend  and  aid 
school    reform   and   progress.     Let   us  review  together  those 
chief  principles  and  objects,  although  in  so  doing  I  shall  neces- 
sarily repeat  some  things  I  have  often  said  before. 
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I     The  first  of  these  objects  is  the  promotion  of  individual 
instruction — that  is,  the  addressing  of  instruction   to  the  indi- 
vidual pupil  rather  than  to  groups  or  classes.     At  present  the 
kindergarten  and  the  university  best  illustrate  the  progress  of 
this  reform  ;  but  the  beneficent  tendency  is  clearly  exhibited 
all  along  the  line.     In  elementary  and  secondary  schools  the 
effort   is  constantly  made   to   diminish   the   number  of  pupils 
assigned  to  one  teacher ;    and   in   some  fortunate  secondary 
schools  the  proportion  of  pupils  to  teachers   has  already  been 
intentionally  made  as  favorable  as  it  has  incidentally  become 
in  the  most  prosperous  universities  which  have  been  adding 
rapidly  to  their  advanced  courses  of  instruction.     In  urban 
school  systems  the  number  of  pupils  assigned  to  a  teacher  is 
recognized  as  the  fundamental  fact  which  determines   better 
than  any  other  single  fact  the  quality  and  rank  of  each  system 
among  those  with  which  it  may  be   properly  compared.     Into 
the  curricula  of  schools  and  colleges  alike  certain  new  matters 
have  of  late  years  been  introduced,  for  teaching  which  the 
older  methods  of  instruction — namely,  the  lecture    and    the 
recitation — proved  to  be  inadequate,  or  even  totally  inappli- 
cable.    These  new  matters  are  chiefly  object  lessons  in  color 
and  form,  drawing  and  modeling,  natural  sciences  like  botany, 
zoology,   chemistry,    physics,    mineralogy,    and    geology,    and 
various  kinds  of  manual  training.     In  school  and  college  alike 
the  really  effective  teaching  in  all  these  subjects  is  that  which 
is  addressed   to  each    individual    pupil.     All    laboratory   and 
machine-shop  teaching  has  this  character,  no  matter  what  the 
subject.     The    old-fashioned    method    of  teaching  science  by 
means  of  illustrated   books   and    demonstrative   lectures   has 
been  superseded  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  university 
by  the  laboratory  method,   in  which  each  pupil,   no  matter 
whether  he  be  three  years  old  or  twenty-three,  works  with  his 
own  hands  and  is  taught  to   use   his    own   senses.     General 
explanations  and  directions  may  be  given  a  class ;  but  in  the 
laboratory  each  individual's  work   must   be  separately  super- 
vised and  criticised.     There  is  nothing  more  individual  than  a 
laboratory   notebook.     In   all   laboratory   and    machine-shop 
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work,  the  rates  of  progress  of  different  pupils  vary  widely. 
Quicker  eyes,  defter  hands,  greater  zeal,  and  better  judgment 
will  tell,  and  the  teacher  has  every  opportunity  to  discover 
the  natural  gifts  or  defects  of  the  different  pupils  and  to 
develop  the  peculiar  capacity  of  each  mind.  All  the  artis- 
tic subjects,  as  well  as  all  the  scientific,  require  individual 
instruction.  In  drawing,  painting,  and  modeling  the  instruc- 
tion is,  of  necessity,  individualized.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
results  of  the  introduction  of  manual  training  that  each  pupil 
must  receive  individual  criticism  and  guidance.  The  instructor 
is  compelled  to  deal  with  each  pupil  by  himself,  and  to  carry 
each  forward  at  his  own  rate  of  speed.  In  short,  manual 
training  breaks  up  class-room  routine,  and  introduces  diversity 
of  achievement  in  place  of  uniform  attainment.  I  say  that 
this  principle  applies  all  the  way  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
professional  school.  It  applies  conspicuously  in  medical 
instruction ;  and  within  twenty-five  years  it  has  been  there 
applied  so  successfully,  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
within  this  period  the  whole  method  of  teaching  medicine  has 
been  revolutionized  throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  now 
universally  recognized  that  it  is  impossible  to  teach  medicine 
and  surgery  to  large  numbers  of  persons  simultaneously  by 
general  descriptions,  or  by  the  use  of  diagrams,  pictures,  or  lan- 
tern slides  which  many  can  see  at  once.  Not  that  illustrated 
lectures  and  general  demonstrations  are  wholly  useless ;  but 
they  hold  only  a  subordinate  place.  The  really  important  thing 
is  individual  personal  instruction  under  circumstances  which 
permit  the  student  to  see  and  touch  for  himself,  and  then  to 
make  his  own  record,  and  draw  his  own  inferences.  Finally, 
the  highest  type  of  university  teaching — the  so-called  seminary 
or  conference  method — is  emphatically  individual  instruction. 
It  is  hard  to  say  at  what  stage  of  education  from  the  pri- 
mary grade  to  the  final  university  grade  the  individualiza- 
tion of  instruction  is  most  important.  The  truth  is  that  the 
principle  applies  with  equal  force  all  along  the  line.  For  the 
university  president,  the  school  superintendent,  and  the 
kindergartner  alike  it  should  be  the  steady  aim,  and  the  central 
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principle  of  educational  policy ;  and  whoever  understands  the 
principle  and  its  applications  at  any  one  grade  understands 
them  for  all  grades. 

II  Secondly,  let  me  ask  your  attention  to  six  essential 
constituents  of  all  worthy  education — constituents  which  in  my 
opinion  make  part  of  the  educational  process  from  first  to  last, 
in  every  year  and  at  every  stage — and  let  me  ask  you  par- 
ticularly to  consider  which  of  these  constituents  belong  to 
schools  but  not  to  colleges,  or  to  colleges  but  not  to  schools. 

The  first  constituent  is  the  careful  training  of  the  organs  of 
sense,  through  which  we  get  incessant  and  infinitely  diversified 
communications  with  the  external  world,  including  in  that 
phrase  the  whole  inanimate  and  animate  creation  with  all 
human  monuments  and  records.  Through  the  gate  of  accu- 
rate observation  come  all  kinds  of  knowledge  and  experience. 
The  little  child  must  learn  to  see  with  precision  the  forms  of 
letters,  to  hear  exactly  the  sounds  of  words  and  phrases,  and 
by  touch  to  discriminate  between  wet  and  dry,  hot  and  cold, 
smooth  and  rough.  The  organs  of  sense  are  not  for  scientific 
uses  chiefly ;  all  ordinary  knowledge  for  practical  purposes 
comes  through  them,  and  language,  too,  with  all  which 
language  implies  and  renders  possible.  Then  comes  practice 
in  grouping  and  comparing  different  sensations  or  contacts, 
and  in  drawing  inferences  from  such  comparisons — practice 
which  is  indispensable  in  every  field  of  knowledge.  Next 
comes  training  in  making  a  record  of  the  observation,  the 
comparison,  or  the  grouping.  This  record  may  obviously  be 
made  either  in  the  memory  or  in  written  form  ;  but  practice 
in  making  accurate  records  there  must  be  in  all  effective  edu- 
cation. Fourthly  comes  training  of  the  memory,  or  in  other 
words,  practice  in  holding  in  the  mind  the  records  of  observa- 
tions, groupings,  and  comparisons.  Fifthly  comes  training  in 
the  power  of  expression — in  clear,  concise  exposition,  and  in 
argument  or  the  logical  setting  forth  of  a  process  of  reasoning. 
This  training  in  the  logical  development  of  a  reasoning  process 
is  almost  the  consummation  of  education  ;  but  there  is  one 
other  essential  constituent,  namely,  the  steady  inculcation  of 
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those  supreme  ideals  through  which  the  human  race  is  upHfted 
and  ennobled — the  ideas  of  beauty,  honor,  duty,  and  love. 

These  six  I  believe  to  be  essential  constituents  of  educa- 
tion in  the  highest  sense.  We  must  learn  to  see  straight 
and  clear ;  to  compare  and  infer ;  to  make  an  accurate  record ; 
to  remember ;  to  express  our  thought  with  precision ;  and 
to  hold  fast  lofty  ideals.  The  processes  I  have  described 
as  separate  often  take  place  in  the  mind  so  rapidly  that  they,, 
or  some  of  them,  seem  to  us  simultaneous.  Thus,  intelligent 
conversation  involves  observation,  comparison,  record,  memory, 
and  expression,  all  in  a  flash.  But  if  these  be  constituents  of 
education,  is  not  education  a  continuous  process  of  one  nature 
from  beginning  to  end  ?  Are  not  these  six  constituents  to  be 
simultaneously  and  continuously  developed  from  earliest  child- 
hood to  maturity?  The  child  of  five  years  should  begin  to 
think  clearly  and  justly,  and  he  should  begin  to  know  what 
love  and  duty  mean ;  and  the  mature  man  of  twenty-five 
should  still  be  training  his  powers  of  observing,  comparing, 
recording,  and  expressing.  The  aims  and  the  fundamental 
methods  at  all  stages  of  education  should  therefore  be  essen- 
tially the  same  ;  because  the  essential  constituents  of  education 
are  the  same  at  all  stages.  The  grammar-school  pupil  is  try- 
ing to  do  the  same  kinds  of  things  which  the  high-school 
pupil  is  trying  to  do,  though  of  course  with  less  developed 
powers.  The  high-school  pupil  has  the  same  intellectual 
needs  which  the  university  student  feels.  The  development 
of  a  mind  may  be  compared  with  the  development  of  a  plant — 
it  proceeds  simultaneously  and  continuously  through  all  its 
parts  without  break  or  convulsion.  If  at  any  stage  there  seem 
to  be  a  sudden  leafing  or  blooming,  the  suddenness  is  only 
apparent.  Leaf  and  bloom  had  long  been  prepared — both 
were  enfolded  in  last  year's  bud.  From  first  to  last,  it  is  the 
teacher's  most  important  function  to  make  the  pupil  think 
accurately,  and  express  his  thought  with  precision  and  force ; 
and  in  this  respect  the  function  of  the  primary-school  teacher 
is  not  different  in  essence  from  that  of  the  teacher  of  law, 
medicine,  theology,  or  engineering. 
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III  A  considerable  change  in  the  methods  of  education  has 
been  determined  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  by  the 
general  recognition  of  the  principle  that  effective  power  in 
action  is  the  true  end  of  education,  rather  than  the  storing-up 
of  information,  or  the  cultivation  of  faculties  which  are  mainly 
receptive,  discriminating,  or  critical.  We  are  no  longer  con- 
tent in  either  school  or  college  with  imparting  a  variety  of 
useful  and  ornamental  information,  or  with  cultivating  aesthetic 
taste,  or  critical  faculty  in  literature  or  art.  We  are  not  con- 
tent with  simply  increasing  our  pupils'  capacity  for  intellectual 
or  sentimental  enjoyment.  All  these  good  things  we  seek,  to 
be  sure  ;  but  they  are  no  longer  our  main  ends.  The  main 
object  of  education,  nowadays,  is  to  give  the  pupil  the  power 
of  doing  himself  an  endless  variety  of  things  which,  uneducated, 
he  could  not  do.  An  education  which  does  not  produce  in 
the  pupil  the  power  of  applying  theory,  or  putting  acquisitions 
into  practice,  and  of  personally  using  for  productive  ends  his 
disciplined  faculties,  is  an  education  which  has  missed  its 
main  end.  One  humble  illustration  of  the  influence  of  this 
principle  is  the  wide  adoption  of  reading  foreign  languages  at 
sight  as  a  suitable  test  of  fitness  for  admission  to  colleges. 
Another  similar  illustration  is  the  use  of  question-papers  in 
geometry  containing  a  large  proportion  of  problems  which  do 
not  appear  in  explicit  form  in  the  ordinary  manuals,  but  which 
can  be  answered  or  solved  by  making  a  simple  application  of 
the  geometrical  principles  developed  in  those  manuals.  These 
are  tests  of  acquired  power.  We  think  it  reasonable  to  test  a 
student  of  chemistry  by  giving  him  an  unknown  substance  to 
analyze.  Can  he  find  out  what  it  is,  and  prove  his  discovery 
correct  ?  In  other  words,  can  he  apply  his  information  and 
knowledge  of  methods  to  a  problem  which  is  to  him  wholly 
unknown  ?  Has  he  acquired  not  only  information,  but  power? 
The  whole  field  of  natural  science  is  available  for  that  kind  of 
training  is  power-getting,  which  it  is  the  main  object  of  modern 
education  to  supply.  It  is  not  what  the  student  of  medicine 
has  heard  about,  or  seen  others  do,  but  what  he  can  do  himself 
with  his  own  eyes  and  hands  and  with  his  own  powers  of  com- 
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paring  and  judging,  which  will  give  him  pre-eminence  as  a 
physician  or  surgeon.  To  give  personal  power  in  action  under 
responsibility  is  the  prime  object  of  all  medical  education. 
This  same  principle,  however,  applies  just  as  well  in  the 
primary  school  as  in  the  professional  school.  Education 
should  be  power-getting  all  the  time  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  its  course.  Its  fundamental  purpose  is  to  produce 
a  mental  and  moral  fiber  which  can  carry  weight,  bear  strain, 
and  endure  the  hardest  kinds  of  labor. 

IV  The  next  educational  principle  which  I  believe  to  apply 
to  two-thirds  of  the  entire  educational  course  between  five  and 
twenty-five  years  of  age  is  the  principle  of  the  selection  or 
election  of  studies.  In  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  a  child's 
education — say  from  five  or  six  years  of  age  to  nine  years — 
there  are  not  so  many  possible  subjects  of  equal  value  and 
necessity  but  that  the  child  may  pursue  them  all  to  some 
adequate  extent ;  but  by  the  ninth  or  tenth  year  of  age  more 
subjects  will  claim  the  child's  attention  than  he  will  have  time 
for,  and  thereupon  arises  the  necessity  for  a  selection  of 
studies.  As  the  child  advances  from  the  elementary  school  to 
the  secondary  school,  and  from  the  secondary  school  to  the 
college,  the  number  and  variety  of  subjects  from  which  to 
choose  will  rapidly  increase,  until  in  the  department  of  arts 
and  sciences  of  the  university  he  will  find  that  he  cannot 
attempt  to  follow  the  twentieth  part  of  the  instruction  offered 
him.  Tables  I  and  II  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten 
demonstrate  abundantly  the  absolute  necessity  for  selection  or 
election  of  studies  in  secondary  schools,  and  even  in  the  later 
years  of  the  elementary  course.  Who  shall  make  the  selec- 
tion— is  really  the  only  practical  question.  The  moment  we 
adopt  the  maxim  that  no  subject  shall  be  attacked  at  all,  unless 
it  is  to  be  pursued  far  enough  to  get  from  it  the  training  it  is 
fit  to  supply,  we  make  the  election  or  selection  of  studies  a 
necessity.  This  principle  has  now  been  adopted  by  all 
colleges  and  universities  worthy  of  the  name,  and  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  leading  high  schools,  academies,  endowed 
schools,  and  private  schools  ;  but  in  these  secondary  institu- 
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tions  the  principle  is  commonly  applied  rather  to  groups  of 
subjects  than  to  single  subjects.  The  result  is  an  imperfect 
application  of  the  elective  principle,  but  it  is  much  better  than 
any  single  uniform  prescribed  course.  Finally,  this  principle 
has  within  a  few  years  penetrated  the  grades,  or  the  grammar 
schools,  and  has  earned  its  way  to  a  frank  recognition  at  that 
stage  of  education. 

It  is  no  objection  to  the  principle,  and  it  establishes  no 
significant  distinction  between  college  experience  and  school 
experience,  that  there  must  obviously  be  limitations  of  diver- 
sity in  studies  during  school  life.  School  programmes  should 
always  contain  fair  representations  of  the  four  main  divisions 
of  knowledge — language,  history,  natural  science,  and  mathe- 
matics ;  but  this  does  not  mean  that  every  child  up  to  fourteen 
must  study  the  same  things  in  the  same  proportions  and  to 
the  same  extent.  On  the  contrary,  representation  of  the 
different  kinds  of  knowledge  and  mental  action  having  been 
secured,  the  utmost  possible  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
different  tastes,  capacities,  and  rates  of  progress  of  different 
children.  Moreover,  a  main  object  in  securing  this  representa- 
tion of  language,  history,  science,  and  mathematics  in  the 
earlier  years  of  education  is  to  give  the  teacher  opportunity  to 
discover  each  pupil's  capacities  and  powers.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  ground  of  distinction  between  school  teaching  and 
university  teaching  in  respect  to  these  special  limitations  ;  for 
if  we  turn  to  the  very  last  stage  of  education — professional 
training — we  find  there  a  serious  limitation  on  the  principle  of 
election,  a  limitation  imposed,  by  the  necessity  of  giving  all 
young  lawyers,  physicians,  ministers,  teachers,  engineers,  biolo- 
gists, or  chemists  the  considerable  quantity  of  strictly  profes- 
sional information  and  practice  which  every  future  member  of 
these  several  professions  absolutely  needs.  Again,  for  the 
same  reason,  scientific  or  technological  schools  must  for  the 
present  use  a  group  system  rather  than  a  free  election  of 
studies.  They  must  adjust  their  present  instruction  to  current 
professional  needs.  The  freest  field  for  the  principle  of  selec- 
tion or  election  of  studies  lies  between  the  ages  of  thirtce-n 
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and  twenty-three — including  five  or  six  years  of  school  life  and 
all  of  college  life.  School  men  and  college  men  alike  should 
rejoice  in  this  free  field. 

V  The  next  rule  of  educational  reform,  which  applies  at 
every  stage  of  the  long  course  of  education  that  civilized 
society  provides,  relates  to  what  is  called  discipline.  Down 
to  times  quite  within  my  memory  the  method  of  discipline 
both  in  school  and  college  was  extremely  simple,  for  it  relied 
chiefly,  first,  on  a  highly  stimulated  emulation,  and  secondly^ 
on  the  fear  of  penalty.  It  had  not  been  clearly  perceived 
that  an  immediate,  incessant,  and  intense  emulation  does  not 
tend  to  develop  independent  strength  of  will  and  character 
good  in  either  solitude  or  society,  and  that  fear  of  penalty 
should  be  the  last  resort  in  education.  It  is  now  an  accepted 
doctrine  that  the  discipline  of  childhood  should  not  be  so 
different  from  that  of  adolescence  as  to  cause  at  any  point  of 
the  way  a  full  stop  and  a  fresh  start.  A  method  of  discipline 
which  must  be  inevitably  abandoned  as  the  child  grows  up 
was  not  the  most  expedient  method  at  the  earlier  age  ;  for  the 
reason  that  in  education  the  development  and  training  of 
motives  should  be  consecutive  and  progressive,  not  broken  and 
disjointed.  Herein  lies  one  of  the  objections  to  whipping,  or 
other  violence  to  the  body,  and  to  all  methods  which  rely  on 
the  fear  of  pain  or  of  artificial  penalties  or  deprivations. 
There  comes  an  age  when  these  methods  are  no  longer 
applicable.  At  eighteen  there  are  no  methods  of  discipline 
analogous  to  whipping,  or  to  the  deprivation  of  butter,  sweet- 
meats, supper,  or  recreation,  or  to  the  imposition  of  verses  to 
learn,  or  of  pages  of  Latin  or  English  to  copy.  If  this  sort 
of  motive  has  been  relied  on  up  to  eighteen,  there  will  then 
be  need  of  a  whole  new  set  of  motives.  For  these  reasons 
among  others  the  judicious  teacher,  like  the  judicious  parent, 
will  not  rely  in  childhood,  if  he  can  help  it,  on  a  set  of  motives 
which  he  knows  must  inevitably  cease  to  operate  long  before 
the  period  of  education  is  ended.  By  preference,  permanent 
motives  should  be  relied  on  from  beginning  to  end  of  educa- 
tion, and  this   for  the  simple    reason   that  the   formation  of 
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habits  is  a  great  part  of  education,  and  in  that  formation  of 
habits  is  inextricably  involved  the  play  of  those  recurrent 
emotions,  sentiments,  and  passions  which  lead  to  habitual 
volitions.  Among  the  permanent  motives  which  act  all 
through  life  are  prudence,  caution,  emulation,  love  of  approba- 
tion, and  particularly  the  approbation  of  persons  respected 
or  beloved,  shame,  pride,  self-respect,  pleasure  in  discovery^ 
activity,  or  achievement,  delight  in  beauty,  strength,  grace,  and 
grandeur,  and  the  love  of  power  and  of  possessions  as  giving 
power.  Any  of  these  motives  may  be  over-developed  ;  but  in 
moderation  they  are  all  good,  and  they  are  available  from 
infancy   to  old   age. 

From  the  primary  school  through  the  university  the  same 
motives  should  always  be  in  play  for  the  determination  of  the 
will  and  the  regulation  of  conduct.  Naturally  they  will  grow 
stronger  and  stronger  as  the  whole  nature  of  the  child  expands 
and  his  habits  become  more  and  more  firmly  fixed  ;  and  for 
this  reason  these  same  enduring  motives  should  be  con- 
tinuously relied  on.  Obviously,  then,  there  is  no  difference 
between  men  who  manage  colleges  and  men  who  manage 
schools  in  relation  to  this  important  principle  of  educational 
reform.  The  methods  of  both  should  be  identical ;  and  the 
college  man,  or  the  school  man,  who  does  not  guide  and 
govern  through  the  reason  of  his  pupils,  through  their  natural 
interest  in  observation,  experiment,  comparison,  and  argu- 
ment, and  through  the  permanent  motives  which  lead  to  right 
conduct,  is  not  in  sympathy  with  one  of  the  most  humane 
and  hopeful  educational  reforms  of  the  present  generation. 
All  teachers  who  deserve  the  name  now  recognize  that  self- 
control  is  the  ultimate  moral  object  of  training  in  youth — 
a  self-control  independent  of  temporary  artificial  restraints, 
exclusions,  or  pressures,  as  also  of  the  physical  presence  of 
a  dominating  person.  To  cultivate  in  the  young  this  self- 
control  should  be  the  steady  object  of  parents  and  teachers 
all  the  way  from  babyhood  to  full  maturity. 

VI  The  next  principle  of  educational  construction  to  which 
I  invite  your  attention  is  again  one  which  applies  throughout 
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the  length  and  breadth  of  education.  It  is  the  speciaHzation 
of  teaching.  One  might  easily  imagine  that  this  principle  had 
already  been  sufificiently  applied  in  universities,  and  only 
needed  to  be  applied  hereafter  in  schools  ;  but  the  fact  is  that 
the  specialization  of  instruction  is  still  going  on  in  universities, 
and  needs  a  much  greater  extension  in  American  colleges 
and  professional  schools  than  it  has  yet  received.  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  was  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  in 
Harvard  University  down  to  1871  ;  and  he  really  taught,  in 
addition  to  these  two  immense  subjects,  portions  of  histology 
and  pathology.  He  described  himself  as  occupying,  not  a 
chair,  but  a  settee.  The  professorship  in  Harvard  University 
which  was  successively  occupied  by  George  Ticknor,  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow,  and  James  Russell  Lowell  is  the 
Smith  Professorship  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Languages 
and  Literatures.  In  many  American  colleges  we  find  to-day 
the  same  professor  teaching  logic,  metaphysics,  ethics,  and 
political  economy.  Indeed  this  was  the  case  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege down  to  1871,  except  that  moral  philosophy  and  Christian 
ethics  were  detached  from  the  Alford  Professorship,  from  and 
after  i860.  The  specialization  of  instruction  is  by  no  means 
completed  in  American  colleges.  It  is  better  advanced  now 
in  American  secondary  schools  than  it  was  in  the  American 
colleges  eighty  years  ago ;  and  it  is  just  beginning  to  be 
developed  in  the  American  grammar  schools,  or  grades,  where 
it  is  generally  spoken  of  as  departmental  organization.  From 
the  extension  of  this  principle  in  American  schools  much  is 
to  be  hoped  within  the  next  ten  years,  particularly  for  the 
teacher.  To  teach  one  subject  to  pupils  at  different  stages, 
adapting  the  instruction  to  their  different  ages  and  capacities, 
watching  their  development,  and  leading  them  on  with  due 
regard  to  individual  differences  through  four  or  five  years  of 
continuous  progress,  gives  an  inexhaustible  interest  to  the 
teacher's  function.  To  master  one  subject  so  as  to  be  able  to 
give  both  elementary  and  advanced  instruction  in  it,  is  for  the 
teacher  himself  a  deep  source  of  intellectual  enthusiasm  and 
growth.     Real  scholarship  becomes  possible  for  him,  and  also 
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a  progressive  intellectual  expansion  through  life  ;  for  only  pro- 
gressive scholars  can  maintain  for  many  years  the  mastery  of 
even  a  single  subject.  Does  it  seem  to  you  an  unreasonable 
expectation  that  teachers  in  the  grades,  or  grammar  schools, 
should  possess  this  mastery  of  single  subjects  ?  Careful 
observation  seems  to  me  to  give  assurance  that  exceptional 
teachers,  both  men  and  women,  already  possess  this  mastery ; 
and  that  what  remains  to  be  done  is  to  make  the  exceptions 
the  rule.  Toward  effecting  this  great  improvement  two 
important  measures  are  the  elevation  of  normal  schools  and 
the  creation,  or  strengthening,  of  educational  departments  in 
colleges  and  universities.  At  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  specialization  of  instruction  is  a  common  need  from 
beginning  to  end  of  any  national  system  of  instruction  ;  and 
that  it  is  capable  of  adding  indefinitely  to  the  dignity,  pleasure, 
and  serviceableness  of  the  teacher's  life.  Obviously  this  com- 
mon need  and  aspiration  should  unite  rather  than  divide  the 
various  grades  of  education,  and  should  induce  co-operation 
rather  than  cause  dissension. 

VII  There  is  a  fundamental  policy  in  regard  to  educa- 
tional organization  which  should  unite  in  its  support  all 
teachers,  whether  in  schools  or  universities — the  policy, 
namely,  that  administrative  officers  in  educational  organiza- 
tions should  be  experts,  and  not  amateurs  or  emigrants  from 
other  professions,  and  that  teachers  should  have  large  ad- 
visory functions  in  the  administration  of  both  schools  and 
universities.  The  American  colleges  and  universities  are 
better  organized  in  this  respect  than  the  American  schools. 
More  and  more,  the  heads  of  the  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion are  men  of  experience  in  education  itself,  or  in  other 
administrative  services.  The  presidencies  of  colleges  are  no 
longer  filled,  as  a  rule,  by  withdrawing  from  the  ministry  men 
well  advanced  in  life  and  without  experience  in  teaching.  The 
deans  of  the  rather  distinct  schools  which  compose  universities 
are  usually  men  of  experience  in  their  several  departments  ; 
and  much  power  is  exercised  by  the  faculties  of  colleges  and 
universities,  these  faculties  being  always  bodies  composed  of 
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the  more  permanent  teachers.  Moreover,  in  large  colleges 
and  universities  all  the  teachers  of  a  given  subject  are  often 
organized  into  a  body  called  a  division  or  department,  with 
a  chairman  chosen  from  among  them  as  a  judicious  man  and 
a  distinguished  teacher.  These  or  similar  dispositions  need 
to  be  adopted  throughout  the  large  urban  school  systems. 
Superintendents  should  be  educational  experts  of  proved 
capacity.  Their  assistants,  whether  called  supervisors,  in- 
spectors, or  assistant  superintendents,  should  be  organized  as 
a  council  or  faculty ;  and  all  the  teachers  of  a  single  system 
should  be  associated  together  in  such  a  way  that  by  their 
representatives  they  can  bring  their  opinions  to  bear  on  the 
superintendent  and  his  council,  or  in  the  last  resort  on  the 
committee  or  board  which  has  the  supreme  control  of  the 
system.  The  teachers  of  the  same  subject  should  also  be 
organized  for  purposes  of  mutual  consultation  and  support ; 
and  at  their  head  should  be  placed  the  best  teacher  of  the 
subject  in  the  whole  system,  that  his  influence  may  be  felt 
throughout  the  system  in  the  teaching  of  that  subject.  More- 
over, the  colleges  and  the  schools  need  to  be  assimilated  in 
respect  to  the  tenure  of  office  of  teachers.  After  suitable 
probationary  periods,  the  tenure  of  office  for  every  teacher 
should  be  during  good  behavior  and  efficiency. 

In  general,  the  differences  of  organization  between  colleges 
on  the  one  hand  and  school  systems  on  the  other  are  steadily 
growing  slighter.  The  endowed  schools  and  academies  al- 
ready have  an  organization  which  closely  resembles  that  of 
the  colleges  ;  and  all  the  recent  changes  in  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting urban  school  systems  tend  in  the  good  direction  I 
have  described.  There  is  in  some  quarters  a  disposition  to 
dwell  upon  the  size  of  public-school  systems  as  compared  with 
the  size  of  colleges  and  universities  ;  but  size  is  no  measure  of 
complexity.  A  university  is  indefinitely  more  complex  than 
the  largest  city  school  system,  and  the  technical  methods  of 
university  management  are  more  various  and  intricate  than  the 
technical  methods  of  any  school  system.  Independently  of  all 
questions  of  size  or  mass,  however,  administrative  reform  is 
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taking  the  same  directions  in  both  colleges  and  schools — 
first,  toward  expert  control  under  constitutional  limitations  ; 
secondly,  toward  stable  tenures  of  office,  and,  thirdly,  toward 
larger  official  influence   for  teachers. 

Recalling  now  the  main  heads  which  have  been  treated, 
namely,  the  individualization  of  instruction,  the  six  essential 
constituents  of  education,  power  in  action  as  the  true  end  of 
education,  the  selection  or  election  of  studies,  the  appeal 
to  permanent  instead  of  temporary  motives  for  controlling 
conduct,  the  specialization  of  teaching,  and  the  right  principles 
of  educational  organization — do  we  not  see  that  the  principles 
and  methods  of  educational  reform  and  construction  have 
a  common  interest  for  all  teachers,  whether  connected  with 
colleges,  secondary  schools,  or  elementary  schools,  and  shall 
we  not  agree  that  there  is  something  unphilosophical  in  the 
attempt  to  prejudice  teachers  of  whatever  grade  against  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  and  of  the  Con- 
ferences that  committee  organized,  on  the  grounds  that  a  small 
majority  of  the  persons  concerned,  in  making  them  were  con- 
nected with  colleges,  and  that  the  opinions  of  college  or 
university  officers  about  school  matters  are  of  little  value  ? 

The  plain  fact  is,  that  there  is  community  of  interests  and 
aims  among  teachers  throughout  all  the  grades  into  which  the 
course  of  education  is  at  present  artificially  divided.  The 
identity  of  the  principles  which  govern  reforms  and  improve- 
ments at  every  stage  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  simulta- 
neousness  and  similarity  of  the  advances  now  being  every- 
where made.  Elementary  schools,  secondary  schools,  and 
colleges  all  feel  similar  impulses,  and  are  all  making  similar 
modifications  of  their  former  methods.  I  can  testify  from 
personal  observation  that  some  of  the  administrative  im- 
provements latel)/  made  in  universities  resemble  strikingly 
improvements  made  at  the  other  extremity — namely,  in  the 
kindergartens.  It  is  very  noticeable  that  even  some  of  the 
mechanical  or  business  changes  made  in  school  administration 
— changes  which  were  not  supposed  to  have  any  bearing  on 
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the  philosophy  of  education,  or  on  new  methods  of  teaching — 
have  facihtated  true  educational  reform.  Thus,  the  method 
of  transporting  children  at  public  expense  to  central  grammar 
schools  in  a  rural  town,  or  to  high  schools  in  large  towns  and 
cities,  has  distinctly  facilitated  the  introduction  of  depart- 
mental and  elective  instruction.  Again,  the  purchase  and 
free  issue  of  books  for  pupils  by  towns  and  cities  has  facilitated 
the  use  of  good  literature  instead  of  readers — an  important 
contribution  toward  improving  the  teaching  of  the  native  lan- 
guage and  literature  by  increasing  interest  in  them  and  love 
for  them.  In  like  manner,  the  institution  of  departmental 
libraries — that  is,  of  small  working  collections  of  books  on  the 
same  general  subject,  deposited  in  a  place  by  themselves,  and 
always  accessible  to  students  of  that  subject,  has  made  possi- 
ble great  improvements  in  the  instruction  of  Harvard  College 
and  many  other  colleges. 

The  Committee  of  Ten  declare  in  their  Report  "  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  satisfactory  secondary  school  programme, 
limited  to  a  period  of  four  years,  and  founded  on  the  present 
elementary  school  subjects  and  methods."  In  view  of  the 
rapid  changes  now  going  on  in  elementary  school  subjects  and 
methods,  this  declaration  amounts  to  saying  that  the  Com- 
mittee's work  on  the  four  secondary  school  programmes  they 
recommend  has  only  a  temporary  interest.  Tables  I,  II,  and 
III  of  their  Report  have  some  permanent  value;  but  Table 
IV,  which  contains  the  four  programmes  called  Classical, 
Latin-Scientific,  Modern  Languages,  and  English,  and  which 
cost  the  Committee  a  great  deal  of  labor,  will  surely  be  ren- 
dered useless  by  improvements  in  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  which  may  easily  be  accomplished  within  ten 
years.  Some  firm,  lasting  principles  are  embodied  in  Table 
IV ;  but  the  programmes  themselves  are  only  temporary 
trestlework. 

If  I  were  asked  to  mention  the  best  part  of  the  contribution 
which  the  Committee  of  Ten  have  made  to  the  progress  of 
American  education,  I  should  say  that  their  general  method  of 
work  was  the  best  part — the  method  of  investigation  and  dis- 
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cussion  by  subject  of  instruction — teachers  and  experts  from  all 
sorts  of  colleges  and  universities  and  from  all  sorts  of  schools, 
public,  private,  and  endowed,  taking  part  in  both  investigation 
and  discussion.  The  Committee's  method  of  work  emphasizes 
the  community  of  interest  at  all  grades,  and  the  fact  that 
experience  at  every  grade  is  valuable  for  suggestion  and 
counsel  at  all  other  grades.  To  my  thinking,  the  present  arti- 
ficial and  arbitrary  distinctions  between  elementary  schools 
and  secondary  schools,  or  betvveen  grammar  schools  and  high 
schools,  have  no  philosophical  foundation,  and  are  likely  to  be 
profoundly  modified,  if  they  do  not  altogether  pass  away.  In 
the  same  sense,  I  believe  that  the  formal  distinction  between 
college  work  and  university  work  is  likely  to  disappear,  al- 
though the  distinction  between  liberal  education  and  technical 
or  professional  education  is  sure  to  endure.  I  have  never  yet 
seen  in  any  college  or  university  a  method  of  instruction  which 
was  too  good  for  an  elementary  or  a  secondary  school.  The 
alert,  inspiring,  winning,  commanding  teacher  is  just  the  same 
rare  and  admirable  person  in  school  and  in  college.  There  is 
to  be  sure  one  important  element  of  university  work  which 
schools  and  colleges  cannot  participate  in — namely,  the  ele- 
ment of  original  investigation — but  although  this  element  is  of 
high  importance,  and  qualifies,  or  flavors,  a  considerable  part 
of  university  work,  there  remains  in  all  large  universities,  and 
particularly  in  those  which  make  much  of  professional  training, 
an  immense  body  of  purely  disciplinary  work,  all  of  which  is, 
or  should  be,  conducted  on  principles  and  by  methods  which 
apply  throughout  the  whole  course  of  education.  When  it  is 
a  question  how  best  to  teach  a  given  subject,  the  chances 
are  that  college  or  scientific  school  teachers  of  that  subject 
can  help  school  teachers,  and  that  school  teachers  can  help 
college  teachers.  Moreover,  it  is  important  that  each  should 
know  what  the  other  does.  I  have  observed,  too,  that,  even 
when  neither  party  is  ready  to  venture  on  affirmative  counsel, 
each  is  pretty  well  prepared  to  tell  the  other  what  not  to  do. 
Such  negative  counsel  is  often  very  useful. 

On  the  whole,  the  greatest  promise  of  usefulness  which  I 
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see  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  lies  in  its  obvious 
tendency  to  promote  co-operation  among  school  and  college 
teachers  and  all  other  persons  intelligently  interested  in  edu- 
cation, for  the  advancement  of  well-marked  and  comprehen- 
sive educational   reforms. 

Charles  W.  Eliot 

Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  history  of  the  formation  and  work  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  is  described  in 
the  issues  of  the  Educational  Review  for  October,  1891,  September  and  Decem- 
ber, 1892,  January,  February,  June,  November,  and  December,  1893. 

Previous  articles  discussing  the  report  are  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  (January,  1894), 
President  Charles  W.  Eliot  (February,  1894),  President  Charles  De  Garmo  and 
Principal  C.  F.  P.  Bancroft  (March,  1894),  President  John  E.  Bradley  and  ;Mr. 
John  S.  Clark  (April,  1894),  Colonel  Francis  W,  Parker  (May,  1894),  and  Dr. 
Julius  Sachs  (June,  1S94). 


II 

ILLITERACY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Three  years  ago  it  was  announced  in  an  article'  showing  the 
results  obtained  from  school  reports  by  the  Eleventh  Census, 
that  the  inquiries  regarding  education  were  along  two  distinct 
lines.  The  first  of  these  was  the  work  of  enumerators  gather- 
ing from  the  people  themselves  the  number,  age,  sex,  race, 
maternal  nativity  and  time  occupied  in  schools  of  teachers  and 
pupils  ;  the  enumerators  also  gathering  the  particulars  regard- 
ing illiterates  as  far  as  practicable,  with  their  occupations. 
The  second  of  these  was  the  gathering  of  reports  direct  from 
the  schools. 

When  that  article  was  contributed  to  the  EDUCATIONAL 
Review  the  exact  results  of  inquiries  of  school  officials  were 
somewhat  anticipated,  although  the  gross  figures  had  already 
been  given  to  the  public.  It  was  not  supposed  that  so  long 
an  interval  would  be  necessary  before  the  conditions,  as 
developed  by  inquiry  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  would  be 
shown.  The  final  report  upon  education  as  based  upon  the 
reports  of  schools  has  now  been  before  the  public  for  some 
time,  and  the  contents  sustain  the  general  statements  that 
appeared  in  the  Educational  Review. 

It  was  not  until  this  month  of  July,  1894,  that  the  statistics 
of  illiteracy  were  brought  together  in  such  a  form  as  to  make 
them  available  for  the  general  public.  Even  now,  there 
remains  a  considerable  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  bringing 
together  the  statements  to  show  occupations,  as  teachers 
and  scholars,  and  the  minor  differences  of  nativity  and  the 
occupations  among  the  illiterates.  If  one  will  compute  the 
shortest  time  required  for  asking  a  question  and  tabulating  its 
answer,  as  applied  individually  to  nearly  sixty-five  million 
people,  it  will  be  evident   that   the  briefest  question  possible 
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will  require  an  extended  time  for  its  results  to  be  consolidated. 
On  the  schedules  containing  the  statistics  of  occupations  and 
of  illiteracy  are  many  questions  each  of  which  increases  greatly 
the  time  needed  for  gathering  the  results  into  intelligible 
summaries. 

Congress  recently  directed  the  publication  of  an  Abstract  of 
the  Eleventh  Census  to  contain  250  pages  octavo,  within  which 
should  be  shown  the  leading  facts  obtained  by  the  Census. 
The  work  was  accomplished  within  the  time  set  by  the  law, 
and  the  limits  of  the  book  exclusive  of  table  of  contents  and 
index,  exactly  fill  the  legal  requirements.  The  Abstract  con- 
tains eleven  pages  of  the  tables  published  in  the  final  report 
on  education,  using  no  geographical  unit  smaller  than  the 
State.  In  addition  there  are  six  pages  upon  illiteracy  for 
States,  and  their  appearance  in  this  volume  is  their  first  publi- 
cation. These  tables  show  the  total  population  above  ten 
years  of  age,  the  native  white  population,  the  foreign  white 
population,  and  the  colored  population,  including  negroes, 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  civilized  Indians :  the  latter  two  of 
which  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  in  the  country  at  large  to 
affect  percentages,  if  we  consider  them  for  the  moment  with 
the  negroes,  and  the  division  of  illiterates  by  sex.  Alongside 
of  the  figures  for  1890  are  given  those  for  1880,  so  that  one 
may  contrast  for  himself  the  showing  made  in  the  two  census 
years.  No  account  is  taken  in  this  connection  of  children 
under  ten  years  of  age.  The  illiterates  as  given  in  the 
Abstract  correspond  to  those  unable  to  write  as  reported  in  the 
Tenth  Census,  being  made  up  of  those  who  can  read  but  not 
write  plus  those  who  can  neither  read  nor  write.  It  would  be 
too  much  of  a  tax  upon  the  pages  of  this  magazine  to  repro- 
duce the  tables  here.  The  condensed  summary  given  in 
Table  I,  indicates  the  results  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

This  table  indicates  that,  so  far  as  ability  to  write  is  concerned, 
there  is  a  wholesome  advance  in  the  conditions  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  student  of  social  conditions  will  not  forget  that 
ability  to  write  may  not  secure  the  virtues  found  in  some 
people  who  do  not  write,  and  that  so  far  as  a  revelation  of 
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TABLE  No.  I 

POPULATION,    10    YEARS    OF    AGE    AND    OVER,    CLASSIFIED    BY   GENERAL 
NATIVITY    AND     COLOR,    AND    SHOWING    THE    ILLITERATES,    1880,    1890 


Classification 

i8go 

1880 

Population,  10  years  of  age  and  over 

47,413,559 
6,324,702 

13-3 

41,931,074 

3,212,574 

7.7 

33,144,187 

2,065.003 

6.2 

8,786,887 

1,147,571 

I3-I 

5,482,485 

3,112,128 

56.8 

36,761,607 

6,239,958 

17.0 

Illiterates 

Per  cent,  of  illiterates 

White  population,  10  years  of  age  and  over 

32,160,400 

3,019,080 

9-4 

25,785,789 
2,255,460 

8.7 

6,374,611 

763,620 

12.0 

Illiterates 

Per  cent,  of  illiterates 

Native  white  population,  10  years  of  age  and  over 

Illiterates 

Per  cent,  of  illiterates 

Foreign  white  population,  10  years  of  age  and  over. . . . 
Illiterates 

Per  cent,  of  illiterates 

Colored  population  (a),  10  years  of  age  and  over 

Illiterates 

4,601,207 

3,220,878 

70.0 

Per  cent,  of  illiterates 

{a)  Persons  of  negro  descent,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  civilized  Indians, 

character  is  concerned,  the  statistics  of  iUiteracy  can  have  but 

a  superficial  value.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of 

illiteracy  for  each  group  of  the  population  as  above  mentioned 

has  decreased  except  that  for  the  foreign  white  population. 

The  increase  in  this  group  is  small  and  the  number  of  persons 

involved  is  relatively  small,  so  that  the  effect  does  not  prevent 

a  great  total  gain.     The  greatest  relative  gain  has  been  made 

by  the  colored  population,  and  this  is  explainable  upon  two 

hnes :   the  negro  children  are  more  and  more  coming  within 

the  influence  of  instruction  in  books  and  the  confirmed  mature 

illiterates  have  diminished  by  the  ordinary  mortality.     If  we 

turn  to  the  foreign  element  we  shall  find  reason  to  analyze  i* 

still  further  than  is  immediately  practicable  as  it  is  evident 

that  two  very  unlike   groups  of   immigrants   come  into  the 

country ;    one  group  brings  thrift  and  industry,  and  more  or 

less  of  worldly  means  to  add  to  the  resources  of  the  nation  ; 

the  other  is  ignorant,  with    more   brutal   instincts  and  with 

scanty  possessions,  imbued  with  prejudices  corresponding  to  the 

narrowness  of  its  information,  constituting  a  dangerous  element. 
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The  relations  of  the  percentages  of  ilHteracy  in  the  country 
by  sex  stood  in  1880  as  15.8  for  males  and  18.2  for  females. 
In  1890  the  per  cent,  for  males  had  diminished  to  12.4  and  for 
females  to  14.4,  the  improvement  indicated  by  ability  to  write 
having  been  carried  quite  evenly  by  the  two  sexes.  The 
difference  is  not  larger  than  may  be  ascribed  to  the  greater 
opportunity  that  comes  to  the  unlettered  boy  in  isolated 
frontier  and  rural  neighborhoods  or  in  the  pressure  of  poverty 
by  the  contact  he  has  with  others  when  danger  or  necessity 
restrict  the  movements  of  his  sister.  The  negro  who  goes  to 
the  market  town  with  his  bale  of  cotton,  or  the  cowboy  who 
helps  take  the  herd  to  the  railway  station,  learns  as  a  matter 
of  course  to  distinguish  the  names  on  the  warehouses,  or  to 
select  by  their  lettering  the  cars  that  belong  to  separate 
roads. 

President  Francis  A.  Walker,  in  an  address  to  the  American 
Historical  Society  some  years  ago,  indicated  that  we  were  on 
the  verge  of  a  condition  of  migration  in  which  the  movement 
would  be  back  and  forth  between  Europe  and  the  United 
States  according  as  depression  or  activity  prevailed  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  Fares  were  diminishing,  so  that  crossing  the 
Atlantic  was  as  easy  as  a  moderate  journey  within  the  country. 
The  condition  then  recognized  as  near,  is  now  here.  One  may 
cross  the  Atlantic  for  less  than  ten  dollars,  and  it  is  hardly 
more  difficult  to  follow  prospects  of  betterment  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool,  or  the  reverse,  than  to  go  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  or  from  St.  Paul  to  Buffalo.  This  condition  has 
a  close  relation  to  some  of  the  facts  given  in  the  Abstract. 
In  this  immediate  connection  the  student  of  social  conditions 
must  recognize  the  great  force  of  social  heredity  as  well  as  of 
individual  heredity. 

Taking  the  line  of  the  Ohio  River  as  a  general  boundary,  an 
examination  of  the  population  tables  of  the  Abstract  will  be 
full  of  suggestions.  We  all  know  that,  with  minor  inlets,  the 
great  flood  of  foreign  immigration  has  been  poured  into  the 
country  through  the  port  of  New  York  and  we  know  some- 
thing of  its  distribution  thence  over  the  country,  as  we  think, 
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and  yet  very  many  people  forget  that  but  a  small  fraction  of 
this  foreign  element  has  gone  south  of  Pennsylvania.  From 
Delaware  to  Texas  we  have  mainly  a  native  population,  the 
white  portion  tracing  its  descent  almost  wholly  from  English 
sources,  cherishing  the  English  language  and  perpetuating 
Anglo-Saxon  ideas.  The  negroes  are  strong  in  their  local 
attachments  and  pattern  their  improvement  upon  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  models  around  them. 

It  is  quite  worth  while  for  every  thoughtful  teacher  or  loyal 
citizen  to  study  the  facts  brought  out  as  to  our  population  by 
the  Census  ;  and  the  far-reaching  social,  commercial,  and  indus- 
trial disturbances  of  the  present  season  give  new  interest  to 
the  study. 

It  has  been  found  that  of  7351  persons  in  the  United 
States  held  for  homicide,  61.73  P^^  cent,  can  read  and  write, 
and  that,  taking  only  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Central 
divisions,  or  the  portion  of  the  country  north  of  the  line  of  the 
Ohio  River  and  east  of  the  104th  meridian  west  longitude, 
83.97  per  cent,  can  read  and  write.  If  such  percentages  appear 
in  regard  to  a  crime  popularly  supposed  to  grow  out  of  brutal 
motives,  what  may  we  expect  when  we  include  crimes 
requiring  business  experience  and  a  degree  of  scholarly  train- 
ing for  their  perpetration? 

Is  it  the  short-sighted  illiterate  or  the  crafty,  educated 
man  of  evil  design  who  is  more  dangerous  to  society?  Is  the 
immigrant  or  the  native  demagogue  profiting  by  prejudices 
most  pernicious  ?  Is  the  lately  unlettered  negro  or  the  recent 
importation  of  degradation  from  Europe  most  promising  for 
peaceful  domesticity?  What-  regions  are  profiting  by  the 
quality  of  immigration,  and  what  regions  are  receiving  a  hurtful 
element  ? 

These  are  but  indications  of  the  questions  that  crowd  upon 
us.  They  cannot  all  be  answered  from  the  Abstract  of  the 
Eleventh  Census,  nor  indeed  from  the  final  reports. 

Table  No.  2  has  been  made  by  selecting  certain  States  to 
show  the  varying  influences  of  foreigner  and  negro  upon  condi- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
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PER  CENT.   OF   ILLITERACY,  NATIVE   BORN,  FOREIGN   BORN,  WHITE  AND 
COLORED   POPULATION   IN   SELECTED   STATES — 1890 


States 


Massachusetts 
New  York  . . . 
Pennsylvania. . 
Minnesota. . . . 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Alabama 

Georgia 

South  Carolina 
Texas 


Native 
born 


1,581,806 
4,426,803 
4,412,294 
834,470 
1,587,827 
1,279.258 
1,498,240 
1,825,216 
1,144,879 
2,082,567 


Foreign 
born 


1,571,050 
845,720 
467,356 
324,069 

147,8^8 

14,777 

12,137 

6,270 

152,956 


White 

Colored 

{a) 

2,215,373 

22,144 

5,923,952 

70,092 

5,148,257 

107,596 

1,296,159 

3,683 

1,901,086 

10,685 

1,376,553 

49,710 

833,718 

678,489 

978.357 

858,815 

462,008 

688,934 

1,745,935 

488,171 

Per  cent. 

of 
Illit- 
erates 


6.2 

5-5 
6.8 
6.0 
3-6 
4.0 
41.0 

39-S 
45.0 
19.7 


{a)  Includes  all  persons  of  negro  descent. 

Table  2  is  intended  only  to  suggest  what  a  table  containing 
all  the  States  would  show.  We  are  accustomed,  in  the  self- 
complacent  study  of  our  own  nation,  to  consider  the  native- 
born  Anglo-Saxon  population  as  the  satisfactory  standard  to 
which  assimilation  is  to  be  made.  It  will  be  convenient  for 
the  sake  of  brevity  to  touch  lightly  here  any  danger  that  lies 
within  this  standard  population  and  confine  ourselves  for  the 
moment  to  the  peculiar  relation  of  this  native-born  Anglo- 
Saxon  element  to  the  two  great  bodies  of  population  popularly 
embodying  the  elements  of  danger  to  our  institutions,  namely, 
the  negro  and  the  immigrant. 

A  flow  of  immigration  has  come  down  upon  New  England 
out  of  French  Canada  that  has  produced  a  marked  modifica- 
tion in  the  local  conditions.  The  newly  arrived  people  are 
industrious,  but  in  language,  education,  and  religious  associa- 
tion they  are  not  of  the  old  New  England  type.  They  add 
considerably  to  the  ratio  of  foreign-born  population  in  the 
Northeastern  States. 

The  northwest  of  the  Atlantic  slope  along  the  head  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  has  received  a  great  foreign  population,  but 
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the  Scandinavians  and  the  Germans  who  have  gone  upon  the 
prairies  and  into  the  forests  come  from  the  countries  to  which 
the  Anglo-Saxon  must  trace .  his  remote  ancestry  and  the 
inauguration  of  many  of  his  most  cherished  customs  and 
institutions.  A  difference  of  language  and  of  church  con- 
nection ought  not  long  to  keep  people  apart  when  their 
industry,  their  integrity,  and  their  general  purpose  are  along 
kindred  lines. 

The  South  has  the  negro  who  speaks  English,  is  of  like 
religious  connection  with  his  Anglo-Saxon  neighbor,  but  has 
inherited  a  tropical  style  of  energy  that  is  favored  by  the 
climate  in  which  he  now  is. 

The  bearing  of  these  general  conditions  is  indicated  when 
we  see  in  Table  2  that  New  York  of  the  northeast,  Minnesota, 
Kansas,  and  Iowa  of  the  northwest  Mississippi  valley  have  a 
smaller  ratio  of  illiteracy  than  Massachusetts. 

In  the  two  groups  selected  from  Northern  States  the  colored 
element  is  insignificant.  In  the  group  selected  from  Southern 
States  we  see  a  high  rate  of  illiteracy,  a  low  ratio  of  foreign 
population  and  a  high  ratio  of  persons  of  negro  descent.  We 
must  not  forget  the  indications  of  a  rapid  decline  in  the  ratio 
of  illiteracy  here. 

Two  States,  probably  considered  by  most  persons  very  much 
unlike,  have  very  much  in  common.  Can  it  be  that  the 
domination  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  in  each,  with  its 
earnest  independence  of  opinion  and  discussion,  has  developed 
so  many  kindred  incidents  ?  Kansas  has  the  smallest  ratio  of 
foreign  population  of  the  Northern  States  named  in  the  table 
and  the  largest  ratio  of  negroes,  even  then  insignificant  in  its 
general  relations.  South  Carolina  has  the  smallest  foreign 
element  of  all,  but  a  large  negro  element. 

The  abstract  does  not  give  geographical  units  less  than 
States  for  most  purposes,  but  it  gives  the  population  of  cities 
of  over  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants  classed  as  native 
white,  foreign  white,  and  colored. 

The  problem  of  city  life  as  compared  with  rural  life  is 
assuming  dominant    character    in    all    civilization,   and    some 
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phases  of  the  condition  of  cities  of  the  United  States  are  sug- 
gested in  Table  No.  3  below. 

TABLE  No.  3 

POPULATION    DIVIDED    AS    NATIVE    AND     FOREIGN,    AND    WHITE     AND 
COLORED,    FOR    SELECTED    CITIES— 1890 


Cities 


Richmond,  Va 

Norfolk,  Va 

Houston,  Tex 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Augusta,  Ga 

Savannah,  Ga 

New  York,  N.  Y. . 
San  Francisco,  Cal 
Fall  River,  Mass.  . 

Duluth,  Minn 

Holyoke,  Mass. . .  . 

Chicago,  111 

Lawrence,  Mass. . . 


Native 


77,915 
33.744 
24,442 

211,622 
32,092 
39-781 

875,358 

172,186 
36,664 
16,893 
18,569 

649,184 
24,136 


Foreign 


3,473 
1,127 

3,115 

18,770 
1,208 
3,408 

639,943 
126,811 

37,734 
16,222 
17,068 
450,666 
20,518 


White 


49,034 
18,617 
17,178 
154,695 
17,395 
20,211 

1,489,627 

270,696 

74,189 

32,864 

35,606 

1,084,998 
44,529 


Colored 


32,354 
16,254 

10,379 
75,697 

15,905 
22,978 

25,674 

28,301 

209 

251 
31 

14,852 
125 


(a)  Persons  of  negro  descent,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  civilized  Indians. 

Table  3,  like  Table  2,  is  but  for  suggestion  of  what  is  to  be 
learned  by  a  study  of  like  facts  for  the  whole  country. 

The  Southern  cities  have  the  English-speaking  negro  as 
the  element  to  assimilate  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  standard.  The 
Northern  and  Western  cities  have  the  foreign  element,  with  its 
unlike  subdivisions,  to  mold  into  citizenship.  Observe  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  with  a  predominance  of  foreign  born,  Holyoke 
and  Lawrence  of  the  same  State  in  the  East  and  Duluth  in  the 
Northwest  with  their  large  ratios  of  foreign  population.  Con- 
trast the  conditions  with  those  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  and 
Richmond,  Va.,  with  their  high  ratios  of  colored  people. 
What  part  of  the  republic  is  henceforth  to  be  most  desirable 
for  a  safe  home  life  ? 

In  the  bracing  cold  of  the  northern  latitudes  the  pursuit  of 
business  is  sharp  and  the  schools  push  arithmetic  and  the 
calculations  of  interest  and  gain,  while  in  semitropical  lati- 
tudes a  more  leisurely  plan  obtains  in  education  and  reading 
of  a  general  character  has  had  a  larger  place.     In  the  changes 
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of  the  day  will  this  continue  or  is  the  ability  to  make  money 
to  dominate  ?  The  recent  inflation  in  the  price  of  town  lots, 
perhaps  the  most  influential  single  item  in  our  present  dis- 
turbed financial  condition,  was  carried  on  all  over  the  country 
with  but  moderate  regard  to  climatic  lines. 

It  is  very  desirable  to  study  illiteracy  separated  by  age 
periods  at  least  so  far  as  to  give  those  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  twenty-one  years  whom  we  may  hope  yet  to  reach  as 
unconfirmed  illiterates  and  those  above  twenty-one  whom,  for 
the  most  part,  we  cannot  reach  and  must  consider  as  confirmed 
illiterates. 

The  separation  by  ages  into  confirmed  and  unconfirmed 
illiterates,  and  the  distribution  by  occupations,  must  await 
further  realization  of  the  results  by  the  Census  Office. 

James  H.  Blodgett 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Ill 

AIMS  AND  STATUS  OF  CHILD-STUDY 

Before  a  man  be^^ins  to  build  houses  he  ought  to  learn  some- 
thing  of  the  builder's  trade.     Before  a  mother   attempts  to 
develop  the  mental  and  bodily  powers  of  her  child,  she  should 
know  something  of  the  laws  of  life  in  the  child.     Before  a 
professional  teacher  can  enter  on  his  duties  with  a  clear  con- 
science he  should  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  physiology  and 
psychology  of  child-life.     Where  can  parents,  teachers,  and  all 
who  are  interested  in  education  obtain  this  knowledge  ?     For 
physiology  and  bodily  hygiene   this   knowledge  exists  ;  to  a 
considerable  extent  it  has  been  prepared  in  popular  form  for- 
convenient  use.     For  psychology  the  case  is  different.     The 
facts  have  not  even  been  collected  into  systematic  form.     We 
hail,   however,   with    enthusiasm    the    promising   and    fruitful 
science  of  child-study  that  has  developed  within  the  last  twenty 
years.     We  mean  by  child-study  the  observation  and  meas- 
urement   of    children    in    their    constitutions,   functions,    and 
activities.      The    science   includes   the    study   of    body   and 
mind  :    the  two  cannot  be  separated  except   in   an  artificial 
manner. 

The  purposes  of  child-study  are  first,  psychological ;  second, 
statistical ;  third,  personal.  The  psychological  purpose  is  the 
fundamental  one.  If  our  system  of  education  is  ever  to  be 
anything  more  than  blundering  guesswork,  we  ought  to  know 
just  what  and  how  much  the  average  child  is  able  to  do  at 
each  age.  We  must  know  the  laws  of  growth  not  only  of  the 
body  but  also  of  the  mind.  Experiments  and  measurements 
should  be  taken  to  determine  the  amount  and  kind  of  work 
for  each  school  grade.  For  example,  tests  on  memory  should 
be  made  to  determine  how  the  average  ability  of  children 
increases  as  they  grow  older.  Tests  on  fatigue  for  different 
kinds  of  work  should  be  made  to  let  us  know  how  much  the 
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average  child  or  the  weakest  child  can  stand  at  each  age. 
Such  mental  measurements  are  important,  not  only  as  safe- 
guards for  the  child  himself  but  also  to  determine  the  average 
mental  growth  at  various  periods.  They  will  consequently  aid 
in  adjusting  the  work  so  that  the  greater  amount  falls  at  an 
age  when  the  child  is  in  the  best  condition  to  bear  it  and  so 
that  the  work  may  be  lessened  at  the  times  when  he  needs  to 
reserve  his  strength  for  growing  in  other  directions.  The  vari- 
ous portions  of  the  body  and  the  various  mental  abilities 
develop  at  different  times  and  with  different  rapidities.  It  is 
of  fundamental  importance  to  know  just  when  to  begin  a  new 
kind  of  study  or  a  heavier  kind  of  bodily  exercise. 

The  statistical  purpose  is  equally  important.  The  psychologi- 
cal purpose  is  to  determine  the  general  laws  of  growth  and 
function  without  regard  to  particular  persons  and  places  ;  the 
statistical  purpose  is  to  gather  information  as  to  the  condition 
of  children  of  different  nations,  in  different  climates,  under  dif- 
ferent training,  etc.  European  children  differ  from  American 
children,  those  of  Kentucky  from  those  of  New  England,  city 
children  from  country  children,  those  of  a  badly  ventilated 
school  from  those  of  a  healthy  one.  Systematic  records  of  a 
class  compared  with  similar  observations  on  large  numbers  of 
children  of  the  same  age  show  their  relative  ability. 

The  personal  purpose  can  be  said  to  be  twofold.  In  the 
first  place  we  must  be  able  to  detect  by  appropriate  observa- 
tions and  measurements  the  defects  that  render  a  child  unfit 
for  school-work.  Professor  Ufer  in  visiting  German  schools 
found  a  large  number  of  children  that  were  really  of  unsound 
mind,  or  that  were  in  such  a  condition  of  mental  weakness  that 
a  continuance  of  school-work  was  sure  to  bring  on  some  form 
of  insanity.  Much  of  our  kindergarten  work  is  fatal  to  good 
eyesight ;  it  is  an  educational  crime  to  allow  young  children  to 
do  perforating  or  bead-stringing.  Systematic  tests  of  the  eyes 
would  long  ago  have  made  this  apparent  to  everyone  and 
would  have  saved  thousands  of  cases  of  myopia.  There  are 
in  every  city  hundreds  of  cases  of  lopsided  growth  or  stunted 
chest  capacity,  hundreds  of  cases  of  ruined  memories  and  mis- 
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directed  wills,  all  of  which  might  have  been  detected  in  time 
by  periodic,  careful  tests  and  measurements.  First  and  fore- 
most, then,  we  ought  to  make  sure  by  child-study  that  the 
children  are  in  proper  condition  for  school-work.  It  is  evident 
that  the  only  security  against  the  development  of  mental  and 
bodily  disease  and  deformity,  and  against  the  maltreatment  of 
children  who  are  really  sick  or  weak  while  the  fact  is  not 
known  to  the  teacher  or  the  parent,  lies  in  a  periodic  system 
of  testing. 

Another  view  of  the  personal  purpose  is  allied  to  the  pre- 
vious one,  but  enters  into  a  much  finer  question.  Instead 
of  asking,  "  Is  the  child  fit  for  school-work  at  all  ?"  we  ask, 
^'  Is  the  child  fit  for  the  work  about  to  be  given  him  ?  "  Now- 
adays we  promote  children  because  they  can  remember  what 
they  have  gone  over  during  the  previous  term.  This  is  to  a 
great  extent  justifiable.  We  are  judged  in  life  as  much  by 
what  we  have  ready  in  the  memory  as  by  what  we  are  able  to 
do ;  moreover,  a  memory  of  the  work  of  one  grade  is  requisite 
for  that  of  the  next.  But  we  ought  also  to  take  into  account 
the  child's  abilities.  Even  if  he  can  remember  the  past  work, 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  fully  able  to  do  the  work  about 
to  be  given  him.     This  is  a  matter  for  child-study  to  solve. 

What  I  have  said  has  shown,  I  hope,  the  supreme  impor- 
tance of  a  study  of  the  mental  life  of  the  child.  I  cannot  go 
into  details  here,  but  I  will  indicate  a  few  of  the  main  lines  of 
work  that  are  being  carried  on.  President  Hall  proposes  to 
divide  the  subject  into  psychogenesis,  paidology,  and  the  study 
of  adolescence.  I  must  beg  his  pardon  for  objecting  to  such 
long  Greek  names.  Plain,  old  Anglo-Saxon  and  English  words 
are  good  enough  for  anybody,  and  I  fear  these  frango-max- 
illary  combinations  and  multitudinous  syllabifications  will  scare 
more  people  than  they  will  attract.  A  mother  will  gladly 
assist  in  "  child-study  "  but  would  be  as  afraid  of  "  paidology  " 
as  of  the  scarlet  fever.  Let  us,  then,  call  our  whole  subject 
''  child-study."  A  natural  division  of  child-life  in  the  mass 
occurs  when  the  children  are  sent  to  school.  For  the  time 
before  school  we  can  speak   of   "  infant-study,"  if  we  wish  to 
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specialize.  While  in  school  the  children  form  the  mass  of 
"  the  school-children  "  as  we  call  them.  After  leaving  school 
they  specialize,  and  if  we  do  not  wish  to  class  them  with  grown 
people  we  call  them  "■  youths." 

This  division  corresponds  closely  to  the  work  that  has  actu- 
ally been  done  in  child-study.  In  the  first  section,  the  study 
of  infants,  we  have  the  epoch-making  work  of  Preyer.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  excellent  German  studies  of  special  organs  and 
senses,  we  have  the  general  accounts  of  mental  development 
by  Darwin  and  others,  and  in  America  especially  by  Stanley 
Hall  and  Miss  Shinn. 

In  regard  to  school-children  there  are  extensive  sets  of  care- 
ful measurements  on  height,  weight,  chest  capacity,  etc.,  that 
have  been  made  by  Bowditch,  Roberts,  Peckham,  Liharzik, 
Wretland,  Boas,  and  others.  There  are  also  numerous  German 
investigations  on  the  sight  and  hearing  of  school-children.  But 
very  little  has  been  done  in  regard  to  the  s'^&z\2\\y  psycJiological 
development  of  school-children.  We  have  some  work  by  Hall, 
Barnes,  and  others,  but  no  extensive  attempt  was  ever  made  to 
introduce  the  accurate  methods  of  the  new  (or  experimental) 
psychology  into  the  study  of  children  till  the  work  was  taken 
up  last  year  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  a  member  of  the  Yale  laboratory. 

Work  in  the  third  section  has  been  started  in  America  by 
Dr.  Burnham  under  the  direction  of  President  Hall.  It  has 
proved  of  inestimable  value  in  understanding  the  semi-abnor- 
mal, almost  pathological,  stages  of  life  we  all  pass  through 
about  the  age  of  puberty.  The  work  has  proved  of  very  great 
interest  from  its  religious  bearings.  No  clergyman  or  priest 
can  properly  understand  and  guide  the  religious  and  mystical 
impulses  that  arise  about  this  period  without  a  thorough  study 
of  the  phenomena  of  adolescence.  This  fact  has  been  strongly 
appreciated  by  the  clergymen  of  the  East,  a  large  number 
of  whom  are  actively  engaged  in  making  observations  and 
reporting  them  to  the  psychological  laboratories. 

v,,^  TT  ^-  ^-  Scripture 

YALE  University, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


IV 

GERMAN  BOARDING-SCHOOLS 

The  public  day  schools  of  Germany  are  so  peculiarly  German, 
such  perfect  expressions  of  the  national  policy  in  education, 
that  little  is  heard  of  that  other  class  so  prominent  in  England 
and  America — the  boarding-school.  It  exists,  nevertheless, 
and  is  no  less  German  than  the  former.  There  are  private 
institutions,  too,  of  all  grades,  though  but  few  are  recognized 
as  "  schools."  The  higher  education  of  girls  is  mostly  in 
private  hands  or  supported  only  in  part  by  the  community. 
In  the  city  of  Hamburg,  for  example,  with  1 1  public  and  7 
private  high  schools  for  boys,  there  are  for  girls  5  public  and 
65  private  high  schools.  Of  the  Berlin  high  schools  38  are 
for  boys  and  32  for  girls  ;  all  the  boys'  schools  are  public,  but 
only  9  of  the  girls'  schools  receive  any  state  or  city  aid.* 

Church  schools — Evangelical,  Catholic,  and  Jewish — are  of 
frequent  occurrence  and  generally  have  boarding  departments. 
Schools  for  backward  pupils,  commercial  and  technical  schools, 
are  usually  private  or  local.  But  of  all  the  influences  which 
tend  to  promote  private  schools  for  boys  the  strongest  is  the 
privilege  of  but  one-year  volunteer  service  in  the  army ;  this  may 
be  secured  only  on  the  completion  of  a  six-year  course  of  study 
in  a  privileged  higher  school,  or  upon  examination  by  a  gov- 
ernmental board.  It  is  possible  for  students  dropped  from  the 
public  schools,  and  for  those  who,  from  choice  or  necessity, 
.  would  take  a  shorter  course  to  find  instruction  in  private  institu- 
tions whose  sole  aim  is  to  fit  for  the  state  examination.  As 
before  stated  these  are  not  "schools"  from  the  German  point 
of  view,  but  Fabriken  or  Pressen — either  term  being  suggestive 
enough  of  the  methods  employed. 

The  necessity  for  private  venture  in  the  education  of  girls 

*  Statistlsches  Jahrbuch  der  Hoheren  Schulen,  1893-94. 
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naturally  gives  rise  to  many  "  finishing"  schools  in  which  social 
rank  plays  a  conspicuous  role.  The  more  pretentious  the  rank, 
the  more  likely  is  it  to  be  a  boarding-school.  Many  of  these 
schools  are  under  the  honorary  protection  of  the  various  German 
courts  and  thereby  enjoy  decided  popularity.  Institutions  for 
the  education  of  backward  pupils,  as  those  for  orphans  and 
others  of  charitable  aim,  are  naturally  home  schools.  At  the 
head  of  such  institutions  stand  the  renowned  Francke'sche 
Stiftungen  in  Halle,  a  group  of  schools  of  different  grades  for 
both  sexes.  But  the  question  of  home  accommodations  for 
high-school  pupils,  irrespective  of  sex,  class,  or  condition,  is 
really  more  serious  than  in  America.  In  Germany  there  are 
above  25,000  post  offices,  each  of  which  represents  a  center  of 
population.  The  pastor,  physician,  and  schoolmaster,  not  to 
mention  wealthy  peasants  and  government  officials,  may  aspire 
to  give  their  sons  the  higher  training.  But  in  all  Germany 
there  are  but  1012  privileged  high  schools,  and  the  condition  is 
made  still  clearer  when  one  learns  that  the  25  largest  cities 
have  208  of  these  schools.  Or  to  put  it  in  another  way, 
there  are  in  Germany  about  2500  cities  and  towns  of  over 
2000  inhabitants,  and  these  have  less  than  forty  per  cent,  of 
the  total  population.  The  number  of  boys  that  must  leave 
home  at  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  to  begin  their  university 
preparation  is  presumably  greater  than  in  the  United  States 
where  the  4500  high  schools  have  a  total  enrollment  not 
appreciably  larger  than  obtains  in  the  German  schools.  But 
because  of  the  uniform  excellence  of  the  public  schools,  and 
from  motives  of  economy,  the  average  country  lad  will  make 
his  home  with  a  family  residing  near  the  school  which  he 
enters  as  a  day  pupil. 

The  better  grade  boarding-schools  are  recruited  mainly 
from  two  sources,  the  nobility  and  the  commercial  class. 
The  gymnasial  course  leading  to  the  university  and  to  the 
highest  posts  in  the  army  and  civil  service  will  naturally  be 
sought  by  the  former;  the  aim  of  the  latter  is  to  secure  the 
privilege  of  but  one  year  of  army  service  and  a  practical  prepara- 
tion   for   business   life.     The   cloister   schools  of   St.  Afra  in 
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Meissen,  Schulpforta  and  Rossleben  are  the  most  famous  of  the 
gymnasial  boarding-schools.  The  two  former  were  founded  in 
1543  and  Rossleben  is  only  eleven  years  younger.  St.  Afra  has 
an  income  of  125,000  marks,  of  which  more  than  one-half  is 
from  its  original  endowment.  Besides  running  expenses  this 
provides  free  places  for  105  scholars  and  25  more  receive  some 
aid.  The  Saxon  minister  of  education  grants  65  of  these 
scholarships,  ii  of  which  must  be  given  to  sons  of  clergymen; 
20  places  are  at  the  disposal  of  certain  noble  families,  and  the 
remaining  45  belong  to  some  26  cities  of  Saxony.  Only  boys 
of  thirteen,  or  those  prepared  to  enter  Untertertia,  are  admitted. 
That  the  St.  Afra  boys  are  kept  busy  is  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing order  of  the  day :  5  A.  M.,  rising  bell ;  5.20,  prayers, 
and  first  breakfast ;  5.40,  study  ;  6.30,  free;  7,  lessons  ;  9,  sec- 
ond breakfast ;  9.15,  lessons  ;  II, free;  12,  reading  ;  12.45,  P.  M., 
dinner,  afterward  free ;  2,  lessons  ;  4,  free  ;  5,  study;  7,  supper; 
8.15,  busy,  work;  9,  prayers;  9.15,  younger  pupils  retire;  10, 
lights  out. 

Rossleben,  with  an  income  of  129,000  marks,  is  distinctly 
a  school  for  notjlemen.  It  has  about  80  pupils  in  7 
gymnasial  classes ;  boys  are  taken  first  in  Quarta.  The  30 
free  places  provided  for  in  the  endowment  are  awarded  by 
4  members  of  the  Witzleben  family,  direct  descendants  of 
the  founder  of  the  school.  The  discipline  at  Rossleben  is 
truly  Prussian.  The  extreme  penalty,  removal  from  the  school, 
is  attached  to  the  violation  of  many  rules.  Typical  prohibi- 
tions are  the  following :  gambling  in  any  form,  having  playing 
cards  in  one's  possession,  all  aping  of  university  societies  and 
customs,  having  or  drinking  wine,  beer,  or  liquors  on  school 
premises.  No  sweatmeats  may  be  brought  to  the  school ; 
visits  to  the  confectioners',  as  to  beer  gardens,  are  regulated 
by  the  teacher  in  conference.  The  Rcktor  inspects  all  corre- 
spondence in  which  the  boys  are  a  party. 

Schulpforta — income  273,000  marks — is  perhaps  the  finest 
type  of  upper-class  school.  Its  situation,  midway  between 
Kosen  and  Naumburg,  on  the  banks  of  the  Saale,  is  especially 
charming.     The  gray  stone  walls  of  the  old  cloister,  the  ivy- 
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covered  towers,  the  soft  colorings  of  the  tiled  roofs,  and  the 
Gothic  spires  of  the  newer  buildings  combine  harmoniously  to 
produce  an  effect  quite  in  keeping  with  the  beauty  of  the 
natural  surroundings.  The  grounds,  several  acres  in  extent, 
are  walled  in  as  they  were,  I  suppose,  350  years  ago.  At  the 
entrance  stands  an  im.posing  building  belonging  to  the  admin- 
istration department — for  one  must  know  that  Schulpforta  is 
a  considerable  village  of  itself,  at  least  it  provides  employment 
to  the  usual  number  of  government  officials.  Near  by  are  the 
barns  connected  with  the  agricultural  domains  of  the  institu- 
tion. Farther  down  the  avenue  and  directly  facing  it  stands 
the  main  group  of  buildings,  consisting  of  the  cloister,  which  is 
used  as  schoolhouse  and  boys'  home  combined,  library,  chapel, 
and  gymnasium.  The  houses  of  the  Rektor  and  the  married 
masters,  the  hospital  and  home  of  the  school  physician,  stand 
by  themselves  apart.  The  class-  and  study-rooms  are  dull  and 
unattractive  ;  the  chapel,  mila,  and  library  have  recently  been 
modernized,  but  without  violence  to  the  spirit  of  their  mediaeval 
architecture.  In  the  rear  of  the  buildings  is  a  spacious  play- 
ground— such  as  would  delight  the  hearts  of  the  most  fas- 
tidious football  team — while  several  pieces  of  outdoor  athletic 
apparatus  and  a  bowling-alley  for  each  class  do  not  lessen  its 
attractiveness  for  the  German  schoolboy.  Of  the  180  places  in 
the  school  140  are  free.  The  Prussian  Government  awards 
half  of  these,  and  the  remainder  are  distributed  among  certain 
Prussian  cities  and  the  Church.  Even  the  casual  visitor  to 
Schulpforta  must  be  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  place 
and  the  wealth  of  its  historic  traditions.  Who  can  tell  what 
events  occurred  here,  what  tragedies  were  enacted,  before  the 
quiet  convent  of  Luther's  time  was  transformed,  under  the 
influence  of  his  teaching,  into  the  Protestant  school  that  Moritz 
of  Saxony  made  it !  A  portrait  of  the  founder  hangs  on  the 
chapel  wall — and  a  kindly  face  it  shows,  too,  but  his  full  coat 
of  burnished  armor  bespeaks  methods  not  wholly  peaceful  in 
the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes. 

The  modern  boarding-school  is  of  a  different  type.     In  so 
far   as   the   modern    spirit   is   commercial   are   these   schools 
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adapted  to  that  end,  but  there  are  many  learned  men  in  Ger- 
many who  deprecate  the  hard  and  fast  lines  of  the  public 
schools  and  accordingly  seek  out  for  their  sons  a  more  elastic 
curriculum.  Such  a  school  must  necessarily  be  private,  though 
privileged  to  prepare  for  the  volunteer  army  service.  The 
Stoy'sche  Erziehungs-Anstalt  in  Jena,  which  I  choose  to 
describe  at  length,  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind.  For  the 
student  of  pedagogy  it  has  an  especial  interest  in  that  it 
embodies  to  the  very  detail  those  ideas  which  made  Professor 
K.  V.  Stoy  one  of  the  most  famous  educators  of  the  last  gen- 
eration. The  world  already  knows  of  his  early  struggles  to 
found  a  truly  educational  institution  on  the  Herbartian  prin- 
ciples, which  should  at  the  same  time  be  a  training  school  for 
his  university  students  in  pedagogy.  From  the  small  begin- 
ning in  1843  there  developed  eventually  the  original  Stoy 
School.  But  when  Stoy  was  called  to  Heidelberg  in  1866  the 
school  in  Jena  passed  into  strangers'  hands.  Fourteen  years 
later  the  old  banner  was  again  raised  over  a  new  institution 
bearing  the  name  of  the  old  master,  but  with  a  son  of  the  former 
one,  Dr.  H.  Stoy,  as  the  new  Direktor.  The  pupils  of  the  old 
school  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the- new,  and  the  friends 
of  the  father  became  supporters  of  the  son.  Its  success  was 
assured  from  the  start. 

The  school  property,  situated  on  the  rising  ground  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  town,  is  some  two  or  three  acres  in  ex- 
tent ;  a  large  piece  of  land  on  the  heights  a  mile  below  Jena  is 
also  in  the  possession  of  the  school,  and  there  the  head-master 
has  a  summer  college  where  the  boys  find  entertainment  on 
many  of  their  country  excursions.  The  school  buildings,  four 
in  number,  are  in  the  Swiss  style  of  architecture.  The  school- 
house,  a  three-story  building  completed  in  1892,  is  admirably 
arranged  for  class  purposes,  well  lighted  and  ventilated  and 
heated  by  steam  ;  in  addition  to  classrooms  it  provides  a  large 
room  for  drawing,  another  for  the  very  large  collection  in 
natural  history,  besides  chemical  and  physical  laboratories ; 
another  building  serves  for  gymnasium  and  workshops ;  a 
third    is   the    hospital,  which   is     fitted   up    for   ten    patients. 
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The  boarding  hall,  an  imposing  three-story  structure,  is  the 
home  of  the  Direktor,  the  unmarried  masters  and  seventy- 
boys.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  head-master's  rooms — eight  in 
number — the  kitchen,  dining  room  and  lower  class  study-rooms. 
The  entire  second  floor,  save  for  teachers'  conference  room, 
seniors'  study  hall,  and  a  servants'  workroom,  is  divided  into 
four  dormitories  each  with  fifteen  to  twenty  beds.  The  third 
floor  is  arranged  for  teachers'  rooms  and  rooms  for  music, 
school  library,  and  housekeeper's  appointments. 

The  army  life,  which  the  average  German  boy  looks  forward 
to  with  pleasure,  predisposes  him  to  regard  favorably  the  bar- 
rack system  in  his  boarding-school.  The  dormitories  of  the 
Stoy  School  are  scrupulously  clean,  but  absolutely  wanting  in 
those  conveniences  which  American  boys  consider  indispensa- 
ble. The  single  pair  of  hooks  at  the  head  of  each  bed  and 
the  row  of  towels  surrounding  the  general  washstand,  were 
the  sole  articles  of  use  or  luxury  that  I  could  detect.  The 
bedsteads  are  of  iron,  single  and  without  springs.  Each  boy 
provides  his  own  mattresses  and  bedding,  as  well  as  towels, 
napkins,  spoons,  and  personal  clothing.  The  requirements  in 
these  respects  are  unusually  large  and  bespeak  a  good  class 
of  patronage.  A  boy's  school  expenses  vary  from  1200  to 
1500  marks  yearly. 

The  household  management  is  exceptionally  good ;  in  sys- 
tematic precision  it  is  truly  German — and  Prussian  at  that. 
The  housekeeper,  besides  the  customary  duties  of  such  a  posi- 
tion, takes  entire  charge  of  the  boy's  wardrobe  and  keeps  it 
under  lock  and  key.  Except  at  stated  times  a  boy  may  not 
have  even  a  change  of  handkerchiefs  without  a  written  order 
from  the  Direktor.  Twice  a  week  clean  underwear  is  given  out 
and  the  soiled  articles  gathered  up  from  the  dormitories  the 
next  day.  In  the  linen  room  there  is  a  case  for  each  boy's 
clothing  ;  every  article,  even  to  the  shoes,  must  be  marked  with 
the  boy's  number.  Special  requests  for  clothing  may  be  made 
to  the  head-master  after  supper  ;  the  orders  are  written  in  the 
housekeeper's  book  and  the  articles,  as  ordered,  are  delivered 
in  the  sleeping  rooms  before  the  boys  go  to  bed.     Orders  for 
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the  shoemaker  and  tailor  are  taken  in  the  same  way  by  number^ 
and  the  record  is  retained  by  the  housekeeper,  through  whom 
all  such  business  is  transacted.  In  this  work  the  housekeeper 
is  assisted  by  a  maid  ;  she  has,  too,  under  her  direction  a  cook, 
two  waitresses  who  also  do  the  chamber  work,  and  two  resident 
porters  and  their  wives.  The  laundry  work  is  done  in  town^ 
the  housekeeper  being  responsible  merely  for  the  mending. 

The  school  is  a  Realschule  with  six  classes.  In  addition 
there  is  a  lower  school  of  three  classes  for  boys  from  six  to  nine 
years,  which  is  intended  to  fit  for  any  kind  of  higher  school. 
The  school  usually  numbers  about  150  pupils,  most  of  the 
lower  school  and  some  of  the  older  boys  being  day  pupils. 
French  is  taught  from  the  beginning  of  the  course,  and  English 
the  last  three  years.  Latin  and  Greek  may  be  had  only  in 
private  lessons.  Mathematics  and  the  sciences  are  especially 
emphasized.  Elective  subjects  are  quite  unknown,  as  indeed  is 
the  case  in  all  German  schools. 

The  masters,  twelve  in  all,  are  appointed  by  the  Direktor 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
The  qualifications  are  the  same  as  for  the  public  higher  schools,. 
i.  e.,  university  training  followed  by  the  state  examination, 
and  then  a  year  in  a  pedagogical  seminar  and  another  year  as 
trial  teacher  in  a  Gymnasium.  The  assistant  city  pastor  gives 
lessons  in  religion,  and  there  are  two  special  music  teachers. 
The  salaries  are  practically  the  same  as  for  the  public  schools, 
1800-4000  marks;  new  appointees  beginning  at  the  minimum 
are  advanced  annually  100  marks  for  the  first  ten  years,  after 
which  private  arrangements  are  made.  The  ordinary  supervi- 
sion of  the  hall  is  divided  among  the  masters,  whether  resident  or 
not,  each  taking  a  day  in  turn — and  a  day  means  twenty-four 
hours !  At  Schulpforta  the  masters  serve  week  about,  taking 
the  entire  discipline,  day  and  night.  On  Sundays  and  half- 
holidays  extra  supervision  is  required  from  the  younger  masters. 
Three  conferences  a  week  are  held,  two  on  house  matters  and 
one  for  the  school.  Subjects  for  discussion  arise  from  the 
written  reports  of  the  supervisors,  and  from  the  class-books  in 
which  are  noted  the  main  points  of  every  lesson,  and  the  prog- 
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ress  and  deportment  of  the  pupils.  Aside  from  these  confer- 
ences the  masters  not  on  duty  are  entirely  free.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  average  teacher  gives  not  more  than 
twenty  lessons  a  week,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  I  think,  that 
a  master's  position  in  the  German  boarding-school  is  not  only 
more  secure  but  less  irksome  than  usually  obtains  in  American 
schools.  The  difference  in  the  national  customs  and  modes 
of  life  is  undoubtedly  the  prime  reason,  but  whatever  be  the 
causes,  the  fact  remains  that  the  German  is  more  independent 
and  can  less  justly  complain  of  the  never-ending  round  of 
extraneous  duties  incident  to  boarding-school  life. 

By  courtesy  of  the  head-master  I  was  enabled,  on  March  5, 
to  spend  an  entire  day  with  the  boys  of  the  Stoy  School.     It 
was   not  yet   daylight   when    I   began   my   rounds  with    the 
teacher  in  charge.     At  six  o'clock  the  boys  are  called.     One 
sleepy  lad  fumbles  around  for  a  bit  of  paper,  and  when  it  is 
found  he  brings  it   to   the   master   for   his   signature.     It   is 
explained    to   me    that   the   poor   fellow  has   the   pernicious 
habit  of  sleeping  a  little  late  in  the  morning — and  you  know 
Germans  must  never  be  late — hence  this  collection  of  teachers' 
autographs.     Half   an  hour   is   allowed  for   dressing,  turning 
down    the    beds,    and     putting    all    in    order ;    at    6.30    the 
sleepiest  boy  of  the  lot  must  leave  the  room,  not  to  return  till 
9  P.  M.     The  dormitories  are  then  carefully  inspected  by  one  of 
the  boys,  who  notes  in  his  book  the  numbers  of  those  luckless 
chaps  that  have  forgotten  to  hang  up  their  towels,  to  open  the 
windows,  or  otherwise  have  done  offense  to  the  letter  of  the 
law.     In  the  meantime  the  boys  are  exchanging,  in  the  corridor 
below,  their  house-slippers  for  shoes,  which  have  been  care- 
fully polished  for  them  over  night  and  placed  by  the  porter  in 
the  numbered  compartments  of  a  large  case.     Next  they  line 
up  on  each  side  of  the  hallway  where  they  are   inspected  by 
the  master;  the  roll  is  called  by  number,  each   boy  speaking 
out  his  own.     The  monitors — the  Hclfcr,  so  called,  one  for  the 
sleeping-quarters,  another  for  the  study-rooms  and  boot-case, 
are  appointed  by  the  faculty  from  the  upper  classes  and  serve 
for  one  week — then  give  their  report.     Delinquents  must  at 
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once  make  good  their  failures ;  then  breakfast  is  announced. 
Before  taking  places  at  the  tables  all  gather  about  the  piano  to 
sing  the  Morgenlied ;  to-day  it  is  a  single  stanza  of  one  of 
Luther's  hymns. 

The  breakfast  would  scarcely  satisfy  an  American  boy ;  two 
small  rolls  (no  butter)  and  a  cup  of  tea  for  the  elder  pupils, 
hot  milk  for  the  younger  ones,  is  the  entire  bill  of  fare.  But 
it  is  the  German  custom  to  breakfast  on  coffee  and  rolls.  The 
room  is  of  ample  size,  finished  in  dark  woods  and  ornamented 
with  the  ever  present  signs  of  German  patriotism — the  busts 
of  the  recent  Emperors,  Bismarck,  Moltke,  Schiller,  and 
Goethe.  I  remark  that  the  circle  is  incomplete  as  the  Grand 
Duke  and  Duchess  and  the  Empress  are  wanting,  but  I  am 
told  that  it  is  for  lack  of  room,  not  of  loyalty,  that  it  so 
happens. 

After  breakfast  comes  an  hour  of  study.  There  are  four 
rooms  for  this  purpose,  three  of  them  connected  and  under 
the  supervision  of  a  teacher ;  the  first  class  and  a  few  selected 
from  the  second  enjoy  the  privilege  of  a  separate  room  under 
the  guidance  of  a  monitor.  Each  boy  has  a  table  with  drawer, 
and  woe  to  him  who  lets  confusion  enter  here ;  besides  this  he 
is  allotted  a  shelf  in  the  general  bookcase  and  a  small  cupboard, 
which  is  under  lock  and  key.  This  last  is  the  boy's  own,  his 
sole  possession  that  escapes  inspection.  I  got  a  glimpse  of 
the  contents  of  one  compartment  belonging  to  a  twelve-year- 
old  ;  a  pair  of  skates,  a  ball,  an  old  cap,  a  handkerchief  or 
two  that  had  escaped  the  housekeeper — so  much  was  on 
the  surface,  the  rest  must  be  left  to  imagination.  At  eight 
o'clock  we  go  to  the  schoolhouse,  where  we  assemble  in  the 
drawing  room  to  sing  the  morning  song.  Recitations  begin  at 
the  first  quarter  of  the  hour  and  last  forty-five  minutes  each. 
According  to  the  German  plan  each  class,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Vorschule,  recites  every  period.  The  schedule  for  the 
upper  classes,  therefore,  calls  for  some  thirty-three  to  thirty- 
five  periods  a  week,  but  naturally  little  outside  preparation  is 
expected. 

At  ten  o'clock  comes  the  second  breakfast.     Each  boy  gets 
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a  generous  slice  of  black  bread  with  butter,  which  he  eats 
while  at  play  in  the  yard.  And  here  let  me  remark  paren- 
thetically that  the  second  breakfast  is  even  of  more  con- 
sequence than  the  first  ;  the  roll  and  coffee  may  be  dispensed 
with,  but  not  so  with  the  Biitterbrot.  In  the  Volksschulen  the 
pupils  generally  are  equipped  with  two  huge  slices  of  very 
black  bread  and  a  minimum  of  butter.  At  this  mass  the  child 
gnaws  away  during  every  intermission  of  the  morning,  and  not- 
withstanding the  size  of  the  piece,  often  eight  to  ten  inches 
long  by  two  thick,  I  have  seldom  seen  a  division  made  of  the 
lunch  for  the  different  periods.  Sufificient  unto  the  day  is  the 
bread  thereof ! 

The  work  of  the  morning  is  finished  at  twelve,  save  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  when  it  runs  till  one  o'clock, 
because  of  the  afternoon  half-holidays.  At  12.15  the  study- 
tables  and  bookcases  at  the  hall  must  be  in  perfect  order  ; 
the  boys  then  line  up  in  the  corridor  as  in  the  morning  for 
inspection,  roll-call,  and  the  report  of  the  Heifer.  By  eight 
they  go  to  the  lavatory  to  make  ready  for  dinner,  which  is  served 
promptly  at  12.30.  It  consists  to-day  of  boiled  rice  and  beef 
prepared,  I  am  told,  according  to  a  recipe  brought  by  one  of 
the  pupils  from  his  home  in  Greece.  It  appears  to  be  relished 
by  the  boys,  who  return  their  plates  for  two  or  three  extra 
portions.  Black  bread  completes  the  list.  There  is  no  butter, 
nothing  to  drink — not  even  water.  The  hour  after  dinner 
most  of  the  boys  spend  in  play  about  the  yard.  In  the  mean- 
time I  am  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  higher  circle. 
The  masters  gather  in  the  room  of  one  of  their  number,  who 
serves  us  with  coffee,  cakes,  and  cigars.  Thus  a  pleasant  hour 
is  spent  before  the  afternoon  work  begins.  From  two  o'clock 
till  four  recitations  are  held  as  in  the  morning,  save  the 
Vorschiile  is  free.  From  four  until  five  the  masters  are  in  con- 
ference over  the  final  examination  papers  of  the  first  class. 
A  little  before  five  the  boys  again  put  on  their  slippers  and 
are  then  admitted  to  the  dining  room,  where  they  find  slices 
of  black  bread  spread  with  Pflanmeiimuss,  a  sort  of  prune 
marmalade.     A  few,  by  order  of  their  parents,  get  also  a  bowl 
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of  hot  milk.  No  especial  order  is  kept  during  this  afternoon 
meal — Vesperbrot,  so-called  ;  some  sit  at  the  tables  or  in  the 
window  seats,  others  walk  about  the  hallways.  Soon  the  bell 
sounds  for  study.  At  6.45  there  is  another  roll-call,  inspection,, 
etc.,  in  preparation  for  supper. 

The  evening  meal  is  the  most  interesting  one,  perhaps  be- 
cause the  most  elaborate  of  the  day.  We  find  at  each  table 
a  large  platter  piled  high  with  sandwiches  of  black  bread  and 
smoked  herring.  Tea  and  milk  are  served,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  butter.  In  an  astonishingly  short  time  the  platter  is  cleaned 
and  replenished  again,  but  this  time  with  corned  beef  in  place 
of  herring.  Whether  or  not  the  change  is  a  concession  to  my 
American  stomach  I  cannot  say,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
original  package  bore  the  brand,  "  Chicago  Corned  Beef."  At 
the  end  of  the  meal  the  head-master  notes  the  wants  of  the 
boys;  first,  in  the  tailor's  book — No.  15  has  torn  his  coat, 
33  wants  buttons  on  his  vest,  while  nothing  short  of  cleaning 
and  pressing  will  suit  the  fastidious  taste  of  47  ;  next  is  the 
shoemaker's  turn,  and  various  are  the  orders  for  new  soles  and 
patches  that  he  gets ;  in  yet  another  book  are  noted  the 
numbers  of  those  who  last  night  disturbed  the  peace  of  one 
sleeping  room,  and  in  consequence  are  sentenced  to  do  special 
tasks  in  the  study-room  for  an  hour  after  their  peaceful  com- 
rades are  in  bed.  Special  requests  from  the  first  class  are 
granted  those  who  wish  to  be  called  an  hour  earlier  to-morrow 
morning — the  dreaded  "  final  "  is  only  one  week  distant  ;  still 
another  book  goes  to  the  housekeeper.  Ten  minutes  are  thus 
spent  and  no  end  of  annoyance  saved  for  twenty-four  hours  to 
come. 

At  7.30  all  boys  go  to  the  shops.  Here  they  work  in  five 
divisions  corresponding  in  general  to  the  school  years — the 
beginners  are  busied  with  paper  work — box-making,  book- 
binding, etc. ;  the  second  division  uses  hand  fret  saws ;  next 
come  classes  in  wood-carving,  carpentry,  and  wood-turning  in 
order.  This  work,  which  is  in  charge  of  master  workmen  from 
the  town,  is  carried  on  only  during  the  winter  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Friday  evenings.     Some  good  pieces  are  turned 
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out,  but  on  account  of  the  short  time  of  training  and  the  some- 
what cramped  quarters,  the  results  are  mainly  beneficial  by  way 
of  diversion  for  the  pupils.  I  doubt  not  that  the  dormitories 
will  be  the  more  quiet  to-night  in  consequence  of  the  evening's 
employment,  and  the  poor  lads  who  must  put  in  an  extra  hour 
of  penance  will  find  their  tasks  the  more  trying.  The  bell 
rings  at  nine  o'clock  for  abendlied.  Again  all  gather  about  the 
piano  in  the  dining  room,  and,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
head-master's  wife,  sing  the  evening  song,  a  single  stanza  of 
a  well-known  hymn.  The  boys  then  pass  in  single  file  before 
Frau  Stoy  and  the  teachers  present,  shaking  hands  with  all  and 
wishing  all  good-night.  Fifteen  minutes  later  the  peaceful 
part  of  the  community  is  in  bed.  The  work  of  the  day  is 
completed  with  the  final  inspection  of  the  dormitories  by  the 
two  teachers  who  sleep  with  the  boys  to-night.  We  pass  from 
room  to  room,  turn  down  the  lights,  and  say  "  Giite  nacJit,''  the 
signal  for  quiet.  That  the  average  boy  will  gladly  heed  the 
injunction  I  am  persuaded  no  less  by  the  drowsy  replies  that 
reach  our  ears  than  from  my  own  feelings  at  the  prospect 
of  coming  rest  after  a  long  day  of  interesting  and  novel 
experiences. 

The  order  for  Sunday  is  varied  by  rising  an  hour  later, 
church  from  9.30  to  ii.OO,  after  which  a  period  is  set 
apart  in  which  letters  must  be  written  home.  At  dinner 
beer  is  served  to  those  who  wish  it,  all  getting  one  glass, 
the  older  boys  two  glasses.  Sunday  afternoons,  as  on  the 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  half-holidays,  the  entire  school, 
in  charge  of  one  or  two  masters,  takes  a  long  walk ;  on 
week  days  the  excursion  rarely  lasts  longer  than  two 
hours,  but  on  Sunday  it  is  customary  to  prolong  it  to  three 
or  more.  In  summer  the  first  order  for  Sunday  morning  is 
a  swim  in  the  river  at  six  o'clock ;  on  week  days  the  bathing 
hour  is  4  P.  M.,  and  every  boy  in  the  school  must  join  in  the 
sport  under  the  eye  of  the  master  and  the  teacher  in  charge. 
On  Wednesday  and  Saturday  evenings,  when  swimming  is  not 
possible,  the  boys  go  to  the  bathroom  dressed  in  bathing-suits 
and  there  enjoy  a  shower-bath  en  masse.     The  head-master 
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takes  special  supervision  of  this  hour.  On  retiring  each  boy 
finds  on  his  bed  a  complete  change  of  linen  and  underwear, 
which  he  must  wear  on  the  morrow.  Once  a  month  on  a  half- 
holiday  there  is  a  general  hair-cutting,  the  barber  coming  to 
the  hall,  after  which  each  boy  takes  a  warm  tub  bath. 

The  Stoy  school  has  been  distinguished  from  the  days  of 
the  "  old  doctor,"  as  I  hear  him  called,  for  especial  attention 
to  bodily  development,  even  making  the  physical  training  as 
important  an  item  in  the  curriculum  as  any  other.  The  long 
walks  above  mentioned  on  three  days  of  the  week  tend  directly 
to  this  end.  The  summer  trips,  of  which  I  shall  speak  later, 
are  not  only  valuable  from  a  general  educational  point  of  view, 
but  they  serve  to  test  the  bodily  vigor  of  the  boys.  The  prep- 
aration, however,  which  enables  even  the  youngest  boys  to 
undergo  long  tramps  for  twenty  days  in  succession,  consists 
mainly  in  class  exercises  in  gymnastics.  The  gymnasium  (  Tiir?i- 
hallc)  is  fitted  up  with  parallel  and  horizontal  bars  and  such 
apparatus  as  is  necessary  for  vaulting,  jumping,  etc.  In  com- 
parison with  an  American  gymnasium  of  the  better  class  the 
outfit  is  scanty,  but  the  deficiency  is  in  large  part  made  good 
by  outdoor  apparatus.  Poles  and  ladders  for  climbing,  all 
framed  together,  and  bars  of  various  kinds,  find  a  place  here. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  boys  appreciate  most  what  is  at 
all  times  accessible  to  them.  I  have  seen  a  dozen  of  the 
smaller  lads,  bareheaded  in  midwinter,  climbing  around  like 
monkeys  on  the  highest  framework  and  apparently  enjoying 
the  fun  to  the  utmost,  despite  the  slippery  rods  and  the  flying 
snow.  Once  a  week  the  entire  school  has  a  class  exercise  in 
gymnastics  {T7irneii),  and  on  two  other  days  the  juniors  and 
seniors  exercise  separately.  For  this  purpose  the  scholars 
are  divided  into  groups  of  six  or  eight,  each  with  a  leader,  or 
so-called  Vorturner.  In  a  special  hour  on  Sunday  the  Vor- 
tiirner  receive  directions  and  drill  in  new  movements  which, 
with  the  master's  help,  they  are  expected  to  carry  out  in  the 
exercises  of  the  week. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  the  Stoy  Ttirnfest  held  last 
August  on   the  last  Sunday  of    the    semester.      The  student 
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body  marched  into  the  playground  in  column  of  four,  headed 
by  a  drum  corps  and  buglers.  Following  some  evolutions,  a 
hearty  song  was  sung,  and  an  exhibition  given  on  the  parallel 
bars  by  ten  of  the  older  boys.  The  upper  school  then  sepa- 
rated into  squads  of  eight,  each  of  which  had  a  special  task, 
<p.^.,  vaulting,  jumping,  exercise  on  horse,  buck  and  bars.  Cal- 
isthenics and  games  by  the  lower  school  called  out  some  ap- 
plause. But  to  an  American  the  striking  feature  was  the  lack  of 
all  competition,  and  indeed  not  till  toward  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  any  spirit  manifested,  and  that  only  in  running  and 
pole-climbing.  Nevertheless  it  would  be  an  error  to  conclude 
that  the  boys  found  little  pleasure  in  the  performance  ;  on  the 
contrary  the  winners  received  as  hearty  congratulations  as  one 
could  wish,  and  the  prizes  and  laurel  wreaths  were  as  proudly 
displayed  as  if  won  in  that  heroic  struggle  miscalled  football. 
The  pent-up  enthusiasm  of  the  day  seemed  to  find  full  ex- 
pression at  the  close  of  the  singing  of  *'  DeiitscJiland,  DeiitscJi- 
land,  liber  alles." 

I  am  told  that  there  are  field  sports,  but  I  have  seen  none  of 

them  save  a  flimsy  attempt  at  football,  a  recent  importation 

from  England.     The  fact  is  there  is  no  time  for  sports  as  we 

know  them  ;  there  are  no  two  hours  of  the  week  in  succession 

not  provided  for  in  the  school  schedule.     The  theory  that 

short    periods   of   alternate  work   and    rest  produce  the  best 

results  is  characteristically  German,  but,  as  one  of  the  boys 

remarked  to  me,  "  two  '  works '  to  one  '  play  '  is    nearer  the 

truth."     There   is   as   little  time  for   indoor  diversion  as  for 

sports.     The  absence  of  a  boys'  parlor  or  reading  room  testifies 

to  this.     But  in  music  they  find  a  solace  quite  unknown  in 

American  boys'  schools.     There  are  three  music  teachers  :  one 

gives   his  entire  time    to  the    violin,  piano,  and  orchestra ;  a 

second  conducts  the  singing,  and  a  third  gives  private  lessons 

on  the  'cello.     Twice  a  term  there  is  a  private  musical  recital, 

followed   by  dancing,  to  which   the  boys'  friends  are  invited  ; 

every   other  year  in  midwinter  a  public    recital   and  ball  are 

given   in  the   town  opera  house ;    in  alternate    years    a    large 

masquerade  ball  is  held,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  boys. 
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The  birthdays  of  the  Emperor,  the  Grand  Duke,  and  Luther 
are  also  publicly  celebrated — generally  by  speeches  interspersed 
with  music. 

The  great  event  of  the  year,  however,  the  one  around  which 
all  extraneous  interest  centers,  is  the  Schiilreise  of  the  summer 
holidays.  More  than  forty  years  ago  Professor  Stoy  undertook, 
with  the  boys  of  his  training  school,  his  first  trip  into  the 
Tliuringian  forest.  Thenceforth  it  was  made  a  veritable  part 
of  the  curriculum,  and  many  and  strange  are  the  stories  told 
of  incidents  connected  with  these  early  tours.  In  these  days 
the  journeys  are  more  pretentious,  owing  to  the  greater  depth 
of  the  patron's  pockets.  Early  in  July  the  boarders,  with  the 
entire  corps  of  teachers,  spend  four  days  in  the  Thuringian 
forest.  Last  summer  the  region  between  Blankenburg  and 
Coburg,  including  the  Schwarzerthal,  was  explored.  On  the 
way  glass  works  and  stone  quarries  were  visited,  and  a  day  was 
spent  at  the  famous  old  castle  in  Coburg.  But  the  real 
pilgrimages  come  in  August.  The  hall  is  divided  into  three 
parties,  according  to  age  and  strength  of  the  pupils,  and  to 
each  party  three  or  four  teachers  are  assigned.  The  first 
division,  led  by  the  head-master,  usually  goes  to  South 
Germany;  a  few  days  are  spent  in  Munich  with  the  special 
view  of  studying  architecture  and  the  rich  collections  of  the 
city  museums,  after  which  the  Bavarian  Alps  are  visited.  Last 
August  the  route  included  Niirnberg  and  Augsburg ;  thence 
through  Switzerland  into  Tyrol  and  on  to  Venice ;  thence 
back  to  Munich.  During  this  trip  of  three  weeks,  the  boys 
were  most  of  the  time  on  foot ;  travel  by  rail  was  of  course 
necessary,  but  was  indulged  in  sparingly.  The  total  expense, 
per  boy  was  140  marks. 

The  customary  routes  for  the  second  division  are  (i)  the 
Harz  Mountains  and  the  Rhine  valley,  (2)  Dresden,  Prague,  and 
Bohemia,  or  (3)  the  Bohemian  forest,  along  the  Danube  to 
Passau,  Niirnberg,  home.  The  third  party  goes  to  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Saale  and  thence  through  the  forest  to  Eisenach. 

The  educational  value  of  these  journeys  lies  chiefly  in  the 
fact  that,  inasmuch  as  the  entire  hall  must  join  them,  a  general 
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preparation  can  be  made  a  part  of  the  school-work  for  a  year 
in  advance  and  the  results  summed  up  afterward  in  permanent 
form.  The  routes  are  carefully  planned  from  the  beginning  of 
the  fall  term  by  the  masters  in  conference.  Accurate  maps 
are  drawn  by  the  boys,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  arouse  the 
scientific  imagination.  The  history  of  art,  especially  in  archi- 
tecture, is  studied  and  the  lessons  in  general  history  are  made 
to  supplement  the  special  means  of  preparation.  On  the  trip 
each  boy  makes  notes  and  sketches  of  the  chief  points  of 
interest ;  these  are  worked  over  immediately  at  the  end  of  the 
trip,  that  nothing  be  lost.  Before  Christmas  it  is  expected 
that  he  will  write  a  complete  history  of  his  journey,  and,  as  this 
is  a  part  of  the  essay-writing  for  the  fall  term,  the  pupil  profits 
from  suggestions  from  his  teacher  and  has  the  additional 
stimulus  of  writing  on  his  own  experiences  and  making  a  book 
for  himself.  Some  of  these  accounts  are  most  interesting.  I 
have  seen  one  of  some  three-hundred  octavo  pages  bound  in 
two  volumes,  written  by  a  member  of  the  second  division  ; 
with  its  tasty  head-lines,  initial  letters,  and  numerous  pen-and- 
ink  sketches  it  is  really  artistic.  To  be  sure,  not  all  the  boys 
are  artists  ;  but  most  of  them  can  show  a  good  account  of 
what  they  have  seen. 

To  promote  good  fellowship  among  the  students,  the  school 
is  divided  into  five  clubs,  KameradscJiaften,  to  each  of  which 
belong  two  or  three  teachers.  The  older  members  of  a  club 
are  in  a  way  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  their  fellows. 
Comrades  are  expected  at  all  times  to  be  mutually  helpful, 
and  it  is  a  point  of  honor  that  the  strong  should  aid  the  weak. 
Pin  money  for  the  boys  is  deposited  with  the  senior  masters 
according  to  KameradscJiaften  ;  cash  books  must  be  kept  by 
all,  and  those  of  the  juniors  are  left  with  the  masters.  The 
usual  allowance  varies  from  1.50  marks  a  month  for  the  young- 
est to  3  marks  for  the  seniors. 

There  is  little  need,  as  we  have  seen,  for  boys  to  go  into 
town  on  errands,  and  the  permission  is  rarely  granted.  The 
desire  for  sweetmeats,  no  less  strong  here  than  elsewhere,  is 
scarcely  considered  a  legitimate  excuse,  but  with  true  Yanke.e 
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ingenuity  a  young  friend  of  mine — I  hope  I  am  giving  noth- 
ing away — is  doing  a  flourishing  business  as  a  result  of  the 
ban.  These  operations,  confined  as  they  are  to  imports — 
whether  on  the  theory  of  free  trade  or  tariff  for  revenue  only, 
I  am  not  informed — undoubtedly  contribute  not  a  little  to 
the  commercial  training  of  all  concerned.  Alert  as  are  the 
masters  to  every  influence  that  tends  to  a  complete  education, 
here  is  one,  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  whose  value  they  have 
not  discovered  or  else  have  failed  to  recognize.  Who  shall 
say  that  the  coming  Herbartian  may  not  find  herein  the  very- 
elements  of  that  "many-sided  interest,"  the  sine  qua  non  of  all 
instruction !  But  mischief  is  not  rampant  among  the  Stoy 
boys;  indeed  one  must  look  long  and  closely  to  detect  signs 
of  the  ordinary  human  weaknesses.  This  is  due  in  part  to 
the  thorough  supervision,  but  a  still  more  potent  cause  is  that 
these  boys  are  Germans — and  Germans  are  born  to  obey. 

No  feature  of  German  school  life  calls  out  more  criticism 
from  foreigners  than  the  severely  exacting  discipline,  especially 
of  Prussian  schools.  Good  masters  have  remarked  to  me — 
and  I  am  inclined  to  credit  the  statement — that  the  average 
schoolboy  considers  an  amiable  teacher  as  a  prodigy  fit  only 
for  girls'  schools.  The  kindly  methods  of  Pestalozzi  and 
Froebel  have  not  to  any  appreciable  extent  influenLcd  the 
habits  of  the  average  German  teacher.  The  all-pervading 
military  spirit  tends  in  a  different  direction.  Most  boys  are 
anxious  to  serve  in  the  army,  if  they  can  do  it  as  volunteers. 
Something  by  way  of  a  uniform  and  brass  buttons  is  the 
delight  of  the  youngsters,  and  as  they  grow  older  their  favorite 
game  of  *'  war-play  "  is  barely  left  off  before  the  days  of  actual 
service.  But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  conscript 
and  a  volunteer:  the  one  serves  two  years  at  no  expense  to 
himself ;  it  costs  the  other  at  least  1500  marks  for  the  privilege 
of  "  wearing  the  Emperor's  coat  "  one  year.  It  is  not  the 
difference  in  length  of  service  that  begets  the  eager  volunteer, 
nor  yet  the  desire  to  expend  a  sum  greater  than  is  necessary 
for  a  year's  attendance  at  the  university,  but  above  all  consider- 
ations stands  social  rank.     To  have  had  ten  years  of  successful 
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schooling  counts  for  nothing  when  reckoned  with  that  higher 
distinction  of  belonging  to  a  family  that  can  afford  the  ten 
years  of  training  and  the  1500  marks  besides.  There  it  is  in  a 
nutshell !  Not  only  the  boy  himself  but  his  entire  family  as 
well  are  concerned  in  his  success  at  school.  The  final  exami- 
nation m7ist  be  passed  at  all  hazards,  and  no  means  thereto, 
however  severe  or  exacting,  if  successful  in  the  past,  will  be 
repudiated  by  the  patron.  The  boy  can  afford  to  take  no 
chances.  The  result  is  an  obedience  bordering  on  servility. 
It  is  a  factor  of  prime  importance  in  estimating  correctly  the 
peculiarities  of  German  schools,  and  especially  must  it  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  boarding-school.  The  original  courses 
are  to  be  sought  in  the  social  and   national  life  rather  than  in 

the  personality  of  the  teacher. 

James  E.  Russell 

Leipsic,  Germany 

Life   in  a  French  Lycee  was  described  by  M.  Georges  Jamin  in  the  Educa- 
tional Review  for  March,  1893. 


V 

RECENT  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

One  year  ago  I  gave  a  brief  and  incomplete  summary  in 
this  Review  of  important  laws  affecting  educational  interests 
adopted  in  the  various  States  and  Territories  during  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months.  The  list  of  such  laws  might  have  been 
indefinitely  extended  ;  doubtless  many  were  omitted  which 
people  in  the  localities  directly  affected  by  them  would  have 
thought  more  important  than  some  which  were  singled  out  for 
treatment.  The  purpose  of  that  article,  however,  was  rather 
to  suggest  points  of  interest  in  various  laws  than  to  give  a 
complete  digest  of  the  year's  legislation.  What  is  mainly 
desired,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  a  comparative  showing 
of  the  progress  made  by  our  States  in  educational  systems 
and  methods,  so  far  as  that  progress  is  recorded  in  their 
statute  law. 

In  the  present  article  such  a  summary  is  again  made,  cover- 
ing the  past  year  and  including  the  work  of  fourteen  legisla- 
tive sessions.  It  must  be  remembered  that  1894  is  an  "  off 
year"  in  State  legislation,  since  most  of  the  States  hold  their 
biennial  sessions  in  the  odd  years ;  this  fact  accounts  for  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  laws  that  have  been  passed 
during  the  period  under  review.  The  most  noticeable  activity 
has  been  in  a  few  Eastern  States  which  still  have  annual 
sessions.  The  biennial  sessions  of  Louisiana,  Maryland,  and 
Mississippi  passed  no  laws  of  general  interest  on  educational 
topics. 

To  begin  with  those  laws  which  attempt  to  regulate  the 
attendance  of  children  at  school.  Of  such  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct classes — the  compulsory  education  laws,  so-called,  and 
the  factory  or  child-labor  acts,  applying  only  to  the  children 
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whose  lot  it  is  to  become  wage-earners  at  a  very  early  age.  It 
chances  that  this  year  two  of  the  leading  States  of  the  Union 
have  revised  their  school  attendance  requirements.  New 
York  has  made  some  distinct  improvements  in  her  law,  while 
Massachusetts,  always  at  the  front  in  such  legislation,  has 
made  few  changes  of  consequence.  The  duration  of  attend- 
ance in  each  year  required  by  Massachusetts  is  thirty  weeks, 
wherever  schools  are  kept  that  length  of  time  ;  in  New  York 
it  is  eighty  days.  As  regards  private  schools  at  which  attend- 
ance can  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  public-school  attendance,  New 
York  merely  demands  that  instruction  in  them  shall  be  "  sub- 
stantially equivalent  "  to  that  in  the  public  schools  ;  Massa- 
chusetts goes  further,  and  insists  that  private  schools  be 
approved  only  when  the  teaching  in  all  the  studies  required 
by  law  is  in  English,  and  equivalent  to  public-school  teaching. 
This  requirement  has  especial  significance  in  view  of  the  bitter 
contest  over  the  parochial  schools  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
four  years  ago,  and  in  view  also  of  the  rapid  growth  of  a 
French-Canadian  population  in  Massachusetts,  with  the  attend- 
ant spread  of  parochial  schools.  The  provision  is  by  no  means 
new  to  Massachusetts,  having  had  a  place  on  the  statute  books 
since  1879;  t)ut  its  incorporation  in  this  latest  revision  of  the 
school  code  shows  a  determination  to  adhere  to  a  time-honored 
policy  amid  changing  conditions. 

Each  State  provides  for  the  establishment  of  truant  schools 
and  clothes  certain  officers  with  power  to  search  for  and  arrest 
truants ;  but  the  New  York  law  imposes  no  definite  penaltj'-  on 
the  parents,  on  whom  the  blame  often  lies.  In  this  respect 
the  Massachusetts  statute  has  been  proven  superior  by  long 
experience.  New  York,  however,  aims  to  secure  the  enforce- 
ment of  her  law  by  granting  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  power  to  withhold  one-half  of  the  public 
school  moneys  due  any  city  or  district  which  fails  in  this 
respect.  In  short,  while  Massachusetts  looks  after  all  truant 
children,  and  punishes  the  parents  when  the  fault  is  theirs, 
New  York  punishes  the  children  only,  and  when  the  local 
officers  are  remiss  in  their  duty  causes  the  whole  community 
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to  suffer  by  diminishing  the  school  fund,  in  the  meantime 
allowing  ignorant  and  greed-ruled  parents,  who  are  often 
responsible  for  the  mischief,  to  go  scot-free. 

The  factory  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  have 
been  recodified.  So  far  as  these  acts  have  to  do  with  truancy^ 
they  have  been  made  familiar  to  readers  of  this  REVIEW.* 
The  minimum  age  limit  of  employees  in  Massachusetts  is 
thirteen,  and  in  Rhode  Island  twelve  years.  The  provisions 
for  securing  the  school  attendance  of  factory  children  in  Massa- 
chusetts remain  substantially  the  same  as  in  past  years. 

Iowa,  a  State  which  has  no  compulsory  attendance  law,  is  by 
no  means  dilatory  in  seeking  to  place  school  privileges  within 
the  reach  of  the  very  poor.  A  law  of  last  winter  gives  each 
school  board  in  the  State  power  to  use  the  contingent  fund  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  books  to  the  indigent  pupils,  "  when 
they  are  likely  to  be  deprived  of  the  proper  benefits  of  the 
school  unless  aided  by  the  district  with  books."  The  State 
superintendent  believes  that  if  all  the  boards  will  take  action 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  this  provision,  the  percentage 
of  attendance  can  be  materially  increased.  New  Jersey  fur- 
nishes books  and  school  supplies  to  all  children,  rich  and  poor 
alike,  paying  for  the  same  by  special  tax. 

Massachusetts  now  extends  the  privileges  of  her  high 
schools  to  every  child  within  the  limits  of  the  State  ;  a  law  of 
the  present  year  requires  any  town  not  maintaining  a  high 
school  to  pay  the  tuition  of  a  resident  child  attending  the  high 
school  of  another  town  or  city,  and  the  law  further  authorizes 
the  town  to  pay  transportation  expenses,  but  this  is  not 
mandatory.  In  cities  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  after 
September  i,  1895,  manual  training  will  be  required  as  a  part 
of  the  regular  high-school  work,  the  course  to  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Temperance  physiology  is  added  to  the  curriculum  of  New 
Jersey  public  schools.  It  is  now  a  required  subject  in  the 
schools  of  nearly  all  the  States  in  the  Union.  In  State  after 
State,  laws  have  been  passed  compelling  public-school  instruc- 

'  "  Compulsory  education  in  tlie  United  States,"  Educational  Review,  IV  :  47. 
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tion  to  be  given  in  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  on  the 
human  system.  Credit  for  this  excellent  reform  is  almost 
wholly  due  to  the  wise  and  systematic  efforts  of  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union.  The  science  of  cookery  is  now 
added  to  the  list  of  subjects  permitted  to  be  taught  at  public 
expense  in  the  schools  of  Massachusetts.  The  matter  is  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  school  committee  in  each  case. 
Massachusetts  has  found  it  necessary  to  forbid  vivisection  in 
public  schools,  and  to  restrict  all  forms  of  dissection  to  the 
classroom,  only  pupils  engaged  in  the  study  to  be  illustrated 
being  admitted  as  witnesses ;  for  purposes  of  exhibition,  dis- 
section is  prohibited.  New  Jersey  purposes  to  encourage 
patriotism  in  public-school  pupils  by  arranging  appropriate 
exercises  for  the  Fridays  immediately  preceding  Washington's 
birthday,  Memorial  Day,  July  Fourth,  and  Thanksgiving 
Day. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  progressive  spirit  shown  by 
Utah  in  adding  free  kindergartens  to  the  school  system  of  the 
Territory,  and  permitting  the  use  of  public  money  for  their 
maintenance.  The  kindergartens  are  to  be  open  to  all 
children  of  the  Territory  between  the  ages  of  three  and  six 
years.     Provision  is  also  made  for  securing  qualified  teachers. 

The  advanced  position  held  by  Massachusetts  in  educational 
legislation  is  made  the  more  evident  by  instances  already  cited 
in  the  course  of  this  article.  It  must  be  conceded,  however, 
that  in  the  important  matter  of  teachers'  examinations  the  old 
Commonwealth  is  considerably  behind  some  of  her  sister 
States.  Certificates  of  some  kind  are  required  of  all  who 
teach ;  but  this  requirement  is  of  small  consequence  if  the 
examinations  for  which  the  certificates  are  given  are  of  doubt- 
ful thoroughness.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  character  of  the 
examination  depends  altogether  on  the  efficiency  of  the  local 
authorities.  The  examination  may  be,  and  frequently  is 
merely  nominal.  The  diploma  of  a  State  Normal  School  is, 
of  course,  an  equivalent  of  a  certificate.  This  year's  General 
Court  has  passed  the  first  law  in  the  history  of  the  State  on  the 
subject    of  examination    of   teachers   by  State   authority.     It 
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provides  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  cause  public 
examinations  to  be  held,  to  "  test  the  professional  as  well 
as  the  scholastic  abilities  of  candidates."  A  certificate  of 
qualification  is  to  be  given  to  all  candidates  who  pass  satis- 
factory examinations  in  such  branches  as  are  required  by  law 
to  be  taught,  and  who  in  other  respects  fulfill  the  requirements 
of  the  board  ;  such  certificate  to  be  either  probationary  or 
permanent,  and  to  indicate  the  grade  of  school  which  the  per- 
son named  is  qualified  to  teach.  The  law  further  requires 
a  list  of  approved  candidates  to  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  the  board,  as  a  source  of  information  to  school 
committees  in  search  of  teachers.  Certificates  thus  issued 
may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  personal  examination  by  school 
ofificers.  It  would  seem  that  the  introduction  of  State 
examinations  should  do  something  to  raise  the  standard  of 
requirements  throughout  the  State.  It  cannot,  however,  fill 
the  place  of  a  system  of  uniform  local  examinations,  prepared 
by  a  central  authority.  The  State  is  making  excellent  pro- 
vision for  the  training  of  teachers,  having  appropriated  moneys 
for  four  new  normal  schools  to  be  established  at  once.  Vir- 
ginia supports  summer  normal  schools  for  both  white  and 
colored  teachers.  Georgia  will  hereafter  admit  female  stu- 
dents to  the  State  normal  schools. 

Women  now  participate  in  school  elections  in  several  States. 
In  Ohio  they  are  now  entitled  to  vote  and  to  be  voted  for  at 
elections  of  school  directors  and  members  of  boards  of  educa- 
tion. In  Iowa  their  right  to  vote  is  restricted  to  questions 
involving  the  issuing  of  bonds  or  the  increase  of  the  tax  levy; 
they  have  no  voice  in  the  choice  of  school  officers.  The 
courts  have  declared  unconstitutional  the  New  York  law  per- 
mitting women  to  vote  for  school  commissioners. 

The  New  England  States  having  one  by  one  abolished  the 
district  system  of  school  organization,  substituting  therefor  the 
township  system.  New  Jersey  has  this  year  taken  the  same  step, 
for  reasons  similar  to  those  which  prevailed  in  New  England.'' 

"^  Maine  was  the  last  State  of  the  New  England  group  to  make  the  change.     See 
Educational  Review,  VI  :  17. 
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Superintendent  Poland  has  tersely  stated  these  reasons  in  a 
circular  of  information  concerning  the  new  system  : 

"The  present  school  district  system  of  New  Jersey  was 
inaugurated  many  years  ago  when  conditions,  especially  in 
farming  communities,  were  very  unlike  the  conditions  that  now 
prevail.  The  population  of  the  State  was  more  uniformly 
distributed ;  the  wealth  of  the  State  also  was  more  uniformly 
distributed.  It  was  possible  at  that  time  to  divide  up  a  town- 
ship into  several  school  districts  of  pretty  nearly  uniform  size, 
population,  and  wealth.  The  districts  thus  created  contained, 
in  most  cases,  children  enough  to  enable  the  schools  to  be 
maintained  economically.  Farm  property  was  more  valuable 
than  now,  and  special  taxes  could  be  raised  without  imposing 
too  great  a  burden  upon  the  taxpayer. 

"  But  with  the  gradual  transfer  of  the  farming  interests  of 
the  country  to  the  Western  States,  rural  conditions  in  the 
Eastern  States  have  become  greatly  altered.  Farms  once 
productive  and  profitable  have  been,  in  many  cases,  abandoned. 
Instead  of  remaining  upon  the  old  homestead  the  farmer's  son 
has  hastened  to  the  village  or  city — to  the  center  of  manu- 
facture and  trade.  Why?  Because  the  opportunities  for 
successful  money-making  were  much  larger  in  the  larger 
community.  This  gradual  desertion  of  the  farm  for  the 
store  and  workshop  has  been  going  on  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States  for  nearly  a  half  century,  with  the  result  of  an 
almost  complete  abandonment  by  the  original  owners  and 
their  descendants  of  once  large  and  prosperous  agricultural 
areas. 

"  Although  suffering  much  less  than  New  England  in  the 
depreciation  of  farm  property,  th?  same  general  conditions 
prevail  in  our  own  State.  Our  villages  and  cities  are  growing 
larger  and  wealthier ;  our  rural  districts  poorer  and  more 
sparsely  populated. 

' "  It  would  be  easy  to  prove  by  figures  at  hand  that  scores 
of  school  districts  once  containing  30  to  50  children  of  school 
age  now  report  10  to  20  only." 

The   advantages    which    it   is  hoped    may   result  from  the 
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adoption   of  the    township    system  are  thus  summarized  by 
Superintendent  Poland  : 

"  Equal  school  privileges  for  all,  equal  school  burdens  for  all, 
better  school  buildings,  better  school  equipment,  longer  school 
terms,  better  qualified  teachers,  better  school  supervision, 
increased  attendance  and  interest,  and,  in  addition  to  all,  more 
economical  school  expenditures." 

The  township  system,  by  consolidating  several  districts,  will 
enable  one  graded  school  to  be  maintained  in  each  township, 
open  to  all  children  alike.  District  lines  being  abolished,  each 
child  can  attend  the  nearest  school  in  the  township.  While 
the  privileges  are  thus  made  equal,  the  burdens  also  become 
equal,  since  all  the  schools  of  the  township  are  to  be  a  commort 
charge  on  all  the  property  of  the  township.  At  the  same  time, 
the  buildings  and  equipment  will  improve  in  quality.  It  will 
now  be  possible  for  all  schools  to  be  kept  open  the  full  legal 
time.  Improved  finances  will  lead  to  the  employment  of 
better  teachers.  Economy  will  be  secured  by  maintaining  one 
school  in  many  cases  where  two  weak  and  inefficient  schools 
are  now  maintained,  and  also  by  the  purchase  of  books  and 
supplies  in  larger  quantities. 

The  township  system  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  a  number  of  Western  and  Southern  States,  where 
conditions  vary  from  those  of  New  England,  and  the  testi- 
mony is  practically  unanimous  in  its  favor. 

A  commission  appointed  in  1893  to  investigate  the  school 
system  of  New  York  City  and  report  plans  for  its  improve- 
ment presented  the  results  of  its  labors  to  the  last  New  York 
Legislature  ;  but  its  recommendations  did  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  that  body,  being  considered  too  radical.  A  similar 
commission  is  now  at  work  in  Brooklyn.  The  New  York  Con- 
stitutional Convention  will  probably  deal  with  the  subject  of 
education  before  the  publication  of  this  article;  several  changes 
in  the  organic  law  of  the  State  are  proposed  which  will  pro- 
foundly affect  educational  interests. 

William  B.  Shaw 

New  York 
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THE    BICENTENARY    OF     THE    UNIVERSITY    OF 

HALLE 

During  the  past  summer  the  old  German  city  of  Halle-on- 
the-Saale,  famous  in  earHer  ages  for  its  salt  works,  and  recog- 
nized now  as  a  city  of  commercial  activity  and  importance, 
was  the  scene  of  an  interesting  event  in  educational  annals ; 
for  on  August  i,  2,  3  and  4  was  celebrated  in  a  manner 
befitting  the  occasion  the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  its  university.  Two  centuries  in  the  life  of  a 
university,  however,  is  not  synonymous  with  old  age,  espe- 
cially in  Europe  ;  and  it  may  be  recalled  that  an  American 
college.  Harvard  University,  a  few  years  ago  celebrated  its 
250th  anniversary;  but  the  birthday  of  a  university  is  an 
occasion  of  sufificient  moment  and  rarity  to  deserve  special 
commemoration.  The  spirit  with  which  the  anniversary  was 
celebrated  in  Halle  showed  that  its  university  is  in  the  prime 
of  life  and  youthful  vigor. 

This  institution  of  learning  owes  its  birth  to  a  royal 
founder — Frederick,  last  Elector  of  Brandenburg  and  first  King 
of  Prussia.  In  1694,  on  his  birthday,  while  visiting  Halle,  he 
incorporated  the  university  and  gave  it  his  name.  The 
beginnings  had  already  been  made  three  years  before  by 
the  renowned  jurist  Christian  Thomas,  better  known  as 
Thomasius,  and  by  the  distinguished  and  philanthropic  theo- 
logian, August  Hermann  Francke.  Both  these  men  had  been 
drawn  to  Halle  by  the  atmosphere  of  livelier  intellectual 
activity  and  freer  thought  which  the  influences  of  the 
Reformation  had  there  created,  and  the  university  itself  is  to 
be  counted  as  a  child  of  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation. 
Together  these  men  began  to  build  upon  the  basis  of  the  exist- 
ing high  school.  Thomasius  was  even  so  advanced  as  to  ven- 
ture the  innovation  of  delivering  his  law  lectures  in  German 
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instead  of  in  Latin !  The  two  faculties  which  the  activity  of 
Thomasius  and  Francke  represented  were  augmented  in  1706 
by  the  addition  of  a  philosophical  faculty  under  Christian 
Wolff,  which  soon  proved  a  formidable  rival  to  the  theological 
faculty  in  influence  and  importance.  Medicine  was  the  last 
faculty  to  be  represented,  but  the  fame  of  its  lamented  great 
surgeon,  Richard  von  Volkmann,  and  the  excellence  of  its 
clinical  buildings,  have  rendered  its  reputation  in  modern 
times  widespread.  The  establishment  in  1862,  moreover,  of 
the  Landwirtschaftliches  Institut,  as  a  school  of  applied 
agriculture  in  connection  with  the  university,  was  a  marked 
step  forward  and  a  decided  gain  to  the  university  on  its 
practical   side. 

The  festivities  of  the  anniversary  celebration  began  on  the 
evening  of  August  i,  when  his  Highness,  Prince  Albrecht  of 
Prussia,  as  representative  of  the  emperor,  arrived  at  the  rail- 
way station  and  was  escorted  to  his  residence  by  the  students 
in  full  corps  attire,  with  banners  and  torches.  Early  on  the 
following  morning  the  faculty  and  invited  guests  assembled 
in  the  cathedral,  where  service  was  held  by  the  university 
chaplain.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  great  Aula  of  the 
university,  where  Prince  Albrecht,  as  imperial  representative, 
formally  opened  the  jubilee,  and  presented  to  the  university 
a  portrait  of  Emperor  William,  which  his  Majesty  had  had 
painted  for  the  occasion  as  a  personal  memento  and  as  a  | 
memorial  to  show  the  unbroken  interest  which  Prussia  had 
felt  in  the  University  of  Halle  since  the  days  of  its  royal 
founder  King  Frederick. 

For  nearly  two  hours  without  interruption,  salutations,  gifts, 
and  remembrances  continued  to  be  presented  by  delegates 
from  many  universities  and  from  many  lands.  From  the 
United  States  greetings  were  sent  by  no  fewer  than  eleven 
universities, — Chicago,  City  of  New  York,  Columbia,  Cornell,. 
Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  Michigan,  Northwestern,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin,  and  Yale.  Among  the  mementos  was 
also  a  handsome  testimonial  signed  by  nearly  a  hundred 
literary  and  professional  men  in  various  parts  of  the    United 
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States  who  are  proud  to  claim  the  University  of  Halle  as  an 
Alma  Mater.  All  these  tokens  of  friendship  and  regard  were 
accepted  by  Rector  Dr.  Beyschlag,  in  a  series  of  brief  responses, 
with  a  charm  of  language,  happiness  of  thought,  an  ease  and 
elegance  of  expression,  that  quite  won  the  hearts  of  all  who 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  present.  Particularly  happy  was 
his  response  to  the  representatives  of  universities  from 
foreign  lands,  emphasizing  the  bond  of  the  universal  brother- 
hood of  knowledge,  that  knows  no  distance,  separation, 
nor  dividing  lines,  but  which  recognizes  in  science  that  one 
great  field  without  bounds  which  belongs  alike  to  all,  a  com- 
munity of  territory  possessed  in  perfect  harmony  and  full 
accord. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  celebration  the  faculty  and  delegates 
marched  in  full  university  regalia  from  the  university  to  the 
church  in  the  market  place  to  listen  to  the  rector's  com- 
memorative address.  The  ceremonies  of  the  morning  were 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  announcement  of  the  honorary 
degrees  which  the  university  on  this  auspicious  occasion  had 
taken  the  opportunity  of  conferring  upon  scholars  in  Germany 
and  in  foreign  lands.  Upon  the  list  was  the  name  of  one 
American,  President  Francis  A.  Walker  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  honored  for  his  distinguished  con- 
tributions to  political  and  economic  science.  No  name  was 
received  with  more  enthusiasm  than  that  of  Germany's  most 
famous  scientist,  von  Helmholtz ;  for  to  him  not  alone  the 
honor  of  the  degree  was  given,  but  there  was  added  the 
universal  and  hopeful  wish  for  the  recovery  of  his  now  fail- 
ing health. 

During  the  entire  anniversary  the  citizens  of  Halle  seemed 
to  endeavor  to  outdo  the  university  in  hospitality.  A  torch- 
light procession,  a  river  party  on  the  Saalc,  an  elaborate 
display  of  fireworks,  a  grand  banquet,  and  flowers,  not  meta- 
phorically but  literally  strewn  in  the  streets,  were  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  they  sought  to  give  expression  of  good- 
will and  welcome  to  their  guests.  Last,  but  not  least,  among 
the    festivities    was  a    general    university    Komvicrs    in    true 
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German  student  style,  without   which  the  celebration   would 
have  been  incomplete. 

The  last  day  of  the  jubilee  was  spent  in  a  visit  to  the  inter- 
esting old  city  of  Wittenberg,  so  full  of  Reformation  memories, 
and  seat  of  the  university  made  famous  by  Luther.  In  1817 
this  university  was  merged  in  that  of  Halle,  and  from  that 
time  dates  the  present  ofificial  title.  Die  vereinigte  Friedrichs- 
Universitcit  Halle-Wittenberg.  It  was  peculiarly  fitting  that 
the  closing  ceremonies  should  be  held  in  Wittenberg,  the 
■cradle  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  various  addresses  that  were 
made  there  were  true  to  the  historic  spirit  of  the  place.  The 
same  heartiness  of  welcome,  the  same  genial  hospitality, 
the  same  model  system  of  arrangement  and  management  that 
•characterized  all  the  jubilee,  prevailed.  And  as  in  the  evening 
the  festivities  came  to  an  end,  and  the  anniversary  celebration 
was  brought  to  a  close,  from  every  side  came  the  expression 
of  appreciation  and  of  thanks  to  the  united  University  of 
Halle-Wittenberg,  whose  birthday  had  been  the  occasion  of 
so  many  pleasant  associations,  friendly  reunions,  interesting 
addresses,  and  impressive  and  inspiring  speeches.  And  as 
the  guests  once  more  offered  their  congratulations,  and  said 
farewell,  it  was  with  the  universal  wish  that  not  one  but  many 
centuries  may  yet  be  granted  to  the  University  of  Halle- 
Wittenberg — (to  adopt  the  words  of  another),  the  university 
which  can  claim  with  pride  the  world's  great  teacher,  Martin 
Luther,  and  the  world's  most  famous  student,  Hamlet. 

A.  V.  Williams  Jackson 

Columbia  College 


VII 

A    STUDY    OF    THE    MATHEMATICAL    CON- 

SCIOUSNESS 

Wellesley  College  Psychological  Studies,  Communicated  by  Mary 

Whiton  Calkins. 

A.  TJie  psychical  character  of  mathematical  processes.  By 
Iza  B.  Skelton  and  Elizabeth  A.  Stark,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mary  Cooper  Adajns  and  Alberta  M.  Welch. 

No  serious  psychological  study  can  be  undertaken  which 
does  not  lead  to  pedagogical  conclusions,  for  every  advance  in 
the  clear  understanding  of  any  phase  of  consciousness  brings 
with  it  new  methods,  or  more  intelligent  use  of  the  old 
methods,  for  that  development  of  the  individual  which  is  the 
aim  of  all  education.  In  this  belief,  the  abbreviated  results  of 
a  study  of  the  psychology  of  the  mathematical  consciousness, 
undertaken  by  students  of  the  experimental  psychology  class 
of  Wellesley  College,  are  offered  here. 

The  materials  for  the  statistical  part  of  the  study  are  state- 
ments (in  reply  to  definite  questions)  received  from  87  young 
women  and  from  30  young  men.  The  men  are  students  at 
Harvard;  75  of  the  women  are  Wellesley  students,  12  are 
members,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  of  a  prepara- 
tory school.  In  the  comparison  between  students  of  algebra 
and  of  geometry,  50  Wellesley  records  were  supplemented  by 
50  from  persons  outside  of  present  college  environment.  The 
figures  are  evidently  too  few  to  lead  to  demonstrated  conclu- 
sions, so  that  the  results  claim  merely  a  certain  suggestiveness. 

In  the  study  of  the  records  a  threefold  distinction  is  pro- 
posed :  first  and  fundamentally,  between  those  subjects  who 
put  themselves  on  record  as  "  liking  mathematics,"  and  those 
who  profess  the  opposite  feeling,  briefly  designated  as  the 
"  mathematical  "  and  the  "  non-mathematical."  In  the  second 
place,  a  comparison  is  made  between  the  women  and  the  men. 
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Here  the  small  number  of  the  men's  records  makes  the  results 
especially  tentative.  Finally,  the  subjects  who  prefer  algebra 
— briefly  designated  as  "  algebraists " — are  contrasted  with 
those  who  prefer  geometry — referred  to  as  "  geometricians." 
It  may  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  37  of  the  latter  (74  per 
cent),  as  over  against  28  algebraists  (36  per  cent),  belong  to 
the  class  of  those  who  "  like  mathematics." 

I.  Observation — Mr.  Huxley  makes  the  sweeping  statement 
that  "mathematics  is  that  science  which  knows  nothing  of 
experiment,  of  observation,  of  induction,  of  causation,"  adding 
that  mathematics  rests  only  on  deductive  reasoning  and  con- 
sists of  subtle  deduction  from  a  few  truths  which  have  become 
axiomatic.  The  assertion  is  as  misleading  as  most  broad 
generalizations.  Mr.  Huxley  does  not,  for  instance,  suggest 
the  method  of  the  discovery  of  axiomatic  truths,  which  is 
necessarily  through  observation.  The  history  of  the  discovery 
of  algebraic  truth  illustrates  perfectly  the  part  played  by 
observation  or  experiment.  Sturm's  theorem  concerning  the 
roots  of  an  equation  was,  he  says,  the  result  of  observation 
while  performing  mechanical  investigations,  in  connection  with 
compound  pendulums.  The  system  of  logarithms  is  a  mathe- 
matical possibility  which  had  for  many  years  stared  mathemati- 
cians in  the  face,  but  the  observation  of  a  Napier  was  needed 
to  bring  it  to  light.  Not  merely  the  great  discoveries  of 
mathematics  illustrate  the  need  of  observation.  Every  opera- 
tion in  algebra,  except  the  most  mechanical,  exemplifies  it. 
Almost  every  student  in  mathematics  has  had  the  experience  of 
going  through  a  long  and  dif^cult  operation,  because  it  came  as 
a  problem  under  a  certain  rule,  and  has  found  at  the  end  that  if  he 
had  but  observed  the  form  of  the  problem,  the  operation  could 
have  been  effected  by  the  means  of  a  simple  transformation. 

If  we  turn  to  geometry,  we  find  the  same  true.  The  entire 
history  of  its  development  is  a  history  of  observation  and 
experiment,  from  the  days  of  the  rope-fasteners  of  Egypt 
who  noticed  that  if  they  stretched  a  rope  round  three 
pegs  so  that  the  sides  of  the  triangle  were  in  the  ratio  of 
3,  4,  5,  the  angle  opposite  the  longest  side  would  be  a  right 
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angle,  down  to  the  time  when  Newton  was  enabled  to  demon- 
state  his  proposition  on  attraction  and  gravitation  by  the  aid 
of  geometrical  methods. 

The  growing  tendency  in  our  schools  to  leave  the  demon- 
stration of  geometrical  propositions  to  the  student  demands  an 
exercise  on  the  part  of  the  latter  of  the  keenest  powers  of 
observation,  for  the  proof  of  every  geometrical  proposition 
demands  first  of  all  the  observation  of  the  points  wherein  it  can 
be  made  to  depend  upon  previous  demonstrations. 

II.  Imagination  and  memory — Every  psychologist  knows 
that  the  popular  tendency  to  identify  the  mathematical  with 
the  unimaginative  mind  is  due  to  an  indefensible  limitation 
of  imagination  to  the  artistic  consciousness;  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  ability  to  deal  with  data  so  abstract  as  those  of 
mathematics,  requires  constructive  imagination  of  a  very  high 
order.  To  the  consciousness  not  only  of  infinity  and  of  space, 
but  of  the  revolutions  of  solids  and  of  the  superpositions  of 
plane  figures,  and  even  of  the  simple  properties  of  numbers, 
distinct  imaginative  power  is  required. 

One  of  the  questions  of   our  statistical  investigation  related 

to  the  sense-type  of  imagined  numerals.     The  answers  of  fifty 

children,'  to  part  of  this  question  are  added  to  the  summary 

of  results  in 

TABLE   I 

SENSE-TYPE   OF   NUMERALS 


Women  (87) 

Men  (30') 

Children  (50) 

Total  C167) 

Num- 
ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
cent 

Images,  visual  only 

Images,  articulatory  only 
Images,  auditory  only... 

Images,  graphic  only 

Total  visual  images 

Total  articulatory  images 
Total  auditory  images  .. 
Total  graphic  images  . . . 

15 
5 
I 
0 

73 
60 
20 

17 

17.4 

5-8 

I.I 

0 

84.8 

69-7 
23.2 
19.8 

4 
2 
0 
0 
27 
23 
5 
7 

10.33 
6.66 

0 

0 
90 

76.66 
:6.66 
23-33 

44 
47 

88 
94 

144 
130 

86.22 
77.84 

The  prominence  of  the  articulatory  imagination,  that  is  of  the 
imagination   of  the  word  as  pronounced,  is  simply  an  added 
'  These  statistics  were  gained  by  Miss  E.  S.  Adams.     Cf.  B,  p.  2S0. 
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proof  of  the  significance,  emphasized  by  every  psychological 
research,  of  motor  processes  and  images.  The  importance  of 
visualization  is  not  surprising.  In  geometry,  and  in  all  forms 
of  mathematics  involving  space  conceptions,  the  visual,  which 
is  pre-eminently  the  concrete  type  of  mathematical  imagination, 
will  presumably  crowd  out  the  articulatory  or  verbal  type. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  tabulated  answers  to  the  question: 
Do  you  find  it  easier  to  remember  {a)  words  ?  or  {b)  how 
things  look,  sound  or  feel  ? 

TABLE  II 

VERBAL   AND   CONCRETE   MEMORY 

a.  Cotnparz'son  of  men  and  women 


Wellesley 

Harvard 

Summary'^ 

•Si 

Memory  is 

Like 
Mathe- 
matics 

Dislike 
Mathe- 
matics 

Like 
Mathe- 
matics 

Dislike 
Mathe- 
matics 

Like 
Mathe- 
viatics 

Dislike 
Mathe- 
matics 

1 

No. 

Per 
cent 

No. 

Per 
cent 

No. 

Per 

cent 

No. 

Per 

cent 

No. 

Per 
cent 

No. 

Per 
cent 

Verbal 

2 
2 

4.8 
100 
4.8 

10 

24 
2 

31.22 

75- 
6.2 

I 
I 

6.66 

100 

6.66 

I 

7 

I 

14.28 

100 

14.28 

3 

56 

3 

5-35 
100 

5-35 

II 

31 
3 

28.2 

79-47 
7.69 

I 
17 

9 

98 

6 

Concrete 

Both3 

(No  tcdIv") 

4 

18 

Totals 

41 

32 

15 

7 

56 

39 

I 

117 

b.  Comparison  of  algebraists  and  of  geometricians 


Algebraists 

Geometricia  ns 

Total 

Memory  is 

No. 

Per  cent 

No. 

Per  cent 

Verbal 

10 
40 

20 
80 

6 

44 

12 

88 

16 

Concrete 

84 

Total 

50 

50 

'  To  save  space,  the  "  neutrals"  and  the  totals  (of  verbal  and  of  concrete  memory) 
are  given  only  in  the  summary. 

*  Since  these  totals  (of  verbal  and  concrete  memory)  contain  an  uneven  proportion 
of  those  who  do  and  of  those  who  do  not  like  mathematics,  their  per  cents  of  the 
entire  number  might  indicate  an  inaccurate  average,  and  are  therefore  omitted. 

*The  number  of  those  who  have  "  both"  is  added  to  the  numbers  of  those  who 
have  verbal  and  of  those  who  have  concrete  memory  ;  but  in  the  total  this  number 
of  those  who  have  "  both  "  is  counted  but  once. 
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The  general  results  of  this  inquiry  are  then  the  following : 
Our  subjects  as  a  whole  have  concrete  rather  than  verbal 
memories.  But  the  proportion  of  verbal  memories  is  five 
times  as  great  (28.2  to  5.35  per  cent),  among  those  who  do  not 
like  mathematics  as  among  mathematicians,  and  one  and  two- 
third  times  as  great  (20  to  12  per  cent)  among  algebraists  as 
among  geometricians,  so  that  we  may  conclude  that  concrete 
memory  characterizes  the  mathematically  inclined,  and  belongs 
to  geometricians  to  a  greater  extent  tJian  to  algebraists.  Only 
two  of  the  men  among  our  subjects  have  verbal  memories. 

That  the  mathematician,  in  spite  of  his  dependence  on  reason- 
ing, may  be,  contrary  to  a  common  opinion,  the  possessor  also 
of  a  good  memory,  is  shown  by  the  following  tabulation  of 
answers  to  the  question:  Do  you  remember  easily  or  with 
dif^culty?  The  distinction  between  algebraist  and  geometri- 
cian shows  a  slight  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  latter,  a  fact  which 
is  perhaps  significant  when  we  remember  that  geometricians 
are  more  likely  than  algebraists  to  be  especially  interested  in 
mathematics.  The  difference,  in  the  other  table  also,  is 
shghtly,  though  only  slightly,  in  favor  of  the  "  mathematician." 

TABLE   III 

EASE   AND   DIFFICULTY   OF  REMEMBERING 

a.  Comparison  of  men  and  women 


Wellesley 

Harvard 

Summary 

Memory  is 
with 

Like 

Mathe- 
via  tics 

Dislike 
Mathe- 
matics 

Like 
Mathe- 
matics 

Dislike 
Mathe- 
matics 

Like 
Mathe- 
matics 

Dislike 
Mathe- 
matics 

1 

No. 

Per 

cent 

No. 

Per 

cent 

No. 

Per 

cent 

No. 

Per 
cent 

No. 

Per 
cent 

No. 

Per 

cent 

Ease 

21 
21 

50 
50 

13 

IS 

4 

40.6 

46.8 
12. 5 

7 
8 

46.66 
S3 -33 

4 
3 

57-14 
42.85 

28 
29 

49.12 
50.87 

17 
18 

48.57 
51-42 

8 
7 
3 

53 

Difficulty 

54 
7 
3 

Total 

42 

32 

IS 

7 

57 

35 

18 

117 
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b.  Comparison  of  algebraists  and  geometricians 


Memory  is 

with 

Algebraists 

Geometricians 

Total 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Ease 

2S 
25 

5° 
5° 

23 
27 

46 
54 

48 
52 

Difficulty 

Total 

59 

5° 

The  possibility  of  training  the  memory  for  mathematical 
contents  is  suggested  by  the  replies  to  another  question : 
"  Can  you  carry  a  long  calculation  in  the  mind  ?  "  The  results 
are  given  in 

TABLE  IV 

ABILITY  TO   CARRY   ON   LONG   MENTAL   CALCULATIONS 
a.   Comparison  of  men  and  women 


Wellesley 

Harvard 

Summary 

1 

1 

Calculation 

Like 
Mathe- 
matics 

Dislike 
Mathe- 
matics 

Like 
Mathe- 
matics 

Dislike 
Mathe- 
matics 

Like 
Mathe- 
}natics 

Dislike 
Mathe- 
matics 

1 

No. 

Per 
cent 

No. 

Per 
cent 

No. 

Per 
cent 

No. 

Per 
cent 

No. 

Per 
cent 

No. 

Per 

cent 

Can  be  carried.. 

Can  not 

("No  renlv^    . . 

24 
18 

57-14 
42.8 

6 
26 

18.7 
81.2 

9 
6 

60 
40 

I 
6 

14.28 
85.71 

33 
24 

57-89 
42.10 

7 
32 

17.94 
82.05 

7 
10 

47 
66 

4 

17 

Total 

42 

32 

IS 

7 

57 

39 

117 

b.    Totals  of  men  and  women  compared 


Calculation 

Wellesley 

Harvard 

Total 

No. 

Per  cent 

No. 

Per  cent 

Ccift  be  carried 

32 

51 

4 

38.5 
61.4 

15 
15 

50 
50 

47 
66 

Can  not  be  carried 

("No  reolv^ 

4 

Total 

87 

3° 

117 
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c.  Comparison  of  algebraists  and  geometricians 


Calculation 

Algebraists 

Geometricians 

Total 

No. 

Per  cent 

No. 

Per  cent 

24 
26 

43 
52 

20 
30 

40 
60 

44 
56 

Total 

5° 

50 

The  proportion,  57  per  cent,  of  mathematicians  who  can 
carry  a  long  calculation  in  the  mind  is  thus  more  than  three 
times  that  (17  per  cent)  of  those  unfriendly  to  the  subject, 
and  presumably  less  well-trained.  The  records  are  in  favor  of 
the  men  as  a  whole,  giving  50  per  cent  of  the  total  number, 
as  contrasted  with  38  per  cent  of  the  women,  who  can 
remember  long  calculations.  There  is  a  smaller  per  cent — 8 — 
in  favor  of  algebraists. 

III.  Thought — Though  imagination  is  the  foundation  of 
every  mathematical,  as  of  every  conscious,  process,  and 
though  memory  is  at  least  as  common  among  mathematicians 
as  among  average  individuals,  the  essential  characteristic  of 
the  student  of  mathematics  is,  nevertheless,  the  power  of 
thought,  of  identification,  comparison,  reasoning.  The  ability 
to  notice  the  similarity  or  dissimilarity  between  objects  or 
relations,  and  to  classify  them  accordingly,  is  nowhere  more 
useful  than  in  mathematical  work.  In  algebra  the  given  prob- 
lem must  be  classified  as  one  to  whose  solution  certain  rules 
may  apply.  In  geometry  a  theorem  must  be  classified,  that 
it  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  aid  of  truths  previously  demon- 
strated. In  analytical  geometry  an  equation  is  classified 
according  to  its  degree,  its  form,  and  the  properties  of  the 
curve  to  be  proved  or  disproved  by  its  aid.  In  integral  cal- 
culus the  classification  of  a  derivative  and  its  reduction  to  a 
certain  form  often  make  it  possible  to  integrate  immediately. 
This  power  of  classifying  was  considered  by  one  of  the  ques- 
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tions  asked  of  the  subjects  of  this  inquiry.  The  question,  hke 
all  the  others,  was  made  as  concrete  as  possible,  in  this  case 
by  the  addition  of  examples.  It  reads :  Do  you  naturally 
classify  or  group  {e.  g.,  notice  the  likenesses  and  differences  of 
two  declensions  or  of  two  botanical  families)  ?  The  answers 
are  summarized  without  reference  to  the  distinctions,  here 
entirely  insignificant,  between  men  and  women  and  between 
algebraists  and  geometricians. 


TABLE  V 


ABILITY   TO   CLASSIFY 


Like  Mathematics 

Dislike  Mathematics 

Neutral 

Total 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Classify 

46 
II 

80.7 
19.29 

22 
17 

56.41 
43-58 

13 
5 

81 

Do  not  classify  .... 
No  reply 

33 
3 

1 

Total 

57 

39 

18 

117 

Of  our  subjects,  therefore,  there  are  one  and  one-half  as 
many  who  naturally  classify  facts  and  relations,  among  the 
mathematicians,  as  among  the  others ;  while  more  than  twice 
as  many  of  the  unmathematical  confess  themselves  to  be  intel- 
lectually unsystematic.  A  more  direct  consideration  of  the 
reasoning  ability  makes  clearer  the  distinction  in  thinking 
power  between  those  who  are  fond  of  mathematics  and  the 
uninterested  or  hostile.  The  answer  to  the  question  "  Do  you 
reason  out  or  remember  a  demonstration  ?  "  shows  a  marked 
difference  between  the  two  classes. 
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TABLE  VI 

REASONING   POWER 
a.   Compariso7t  of  men  and  women 


Wellesley 

Harvard 

Sumviary 

1 

Subjects 

Like 

Mathe- 
matics 

Dislike 
Mathe- 
matics 

Like 
Mathe- 
matics 

Dislike 
Mathe- 
matics 

Like 
Mathe- 
matics 

Dislike 
Mathe- 
matics 

e5 

No. 

Per 

cent 

No. 

II 

18 

Per 

cent 

No. 

Per 

cent 

No. 

Per 

cent 

No. 

Per 
cent 

No. 

Per 

cent 

34 
7 

82.92 
17.07 

37-93 
62.06 

15 

I 
I 

100 
6.66 
6.66 

2 
3 

28.57 
42.85 

49 
8 

I 

87.50 

14.28 

1.78 

13 
21 

36.11 
58.33 

13 
4 
I 

74 
32 

Remember 

Both 

Doubtful 

2 

28.57 

2 

5-55 

No  reply 

7 

' 

Total 

41 

29 

15 

7 

56 

36 

18 

117 

The  mathematical  among  these  subjects  were  therefore  more 
than  twice  as  Hkely  as  the  others  to  reason  out  a  demonstra- 
tion and  less  than  one-fourth  as  likely  to  memorize  it.  There 
appears  here,  quite  in  accordance  with  the  traditional  view,  a 
difference  (of  8  per  cent)  in  favor  of  the  reasoning  power  of 
the  men.  The  exact  figures,  counting  together  mathematical, 
unmathematical,  and  neutral,  are  these  : 


b.    Totals  of  men  and  women 


Subjects 

Wellesley 

Harvard 

Total 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Reason 

52 
28 

65 
3S 

22 
4 

2 

2 

73-33 

13-33 

6.66 

6.66 

74 
32 

3 

Remember 

Both 

Doubtful 

2 

No  reply 

7 

Total 

80 

30 

"7 

2  78 
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c.  Co7nparison  of  algebraists  a7id geometricians 


Subjects 

Algebraists 

Ge07netricia  ns 

Total 

Number 

Per  cent 

Ntimber 

Per  cent 

2S 

27 

46 
54 

35 
15 

70 
30 

58 
42 

Total 

50 

50 

The  contrast  in  favor  of  geometricians  as  compared  Avith 
algebraists  is  much  greater  (70  per  cent  instead  of  46)  and 
confirms  the  suggestion  that  geometry  is  the  more  congenial  to 
the  true  mathematician.  Both  differences  reappear — the  first 
more  emphatically,  the  second  less  strongly — in  the  replies  to 
the  question  :  Do  you  readily  supply  intervening  steps  in  a 
demonstration? 

TABLE  VII 

READY    INFERENCE   OF    INTERVENING    STEPS    IN    DEMONSTRATION 
a.   Comparison  of  men  and  'women 


Wellesley 

Harvard 

Sutmnary 

•v. 

1 
1 

!    10 

1 
i 
8 

Intervening 
steps 

Like 
Mathe- 
matics 

Dislike 
Mathe- 
matics 

Like 
Mathe- 
matics 

Dislike 
Mathe- 
matics 

Like 
Mathe- 
matics 

Dislike 

Mathe- 
matics 

1 

No. 

Per 
cent 

No. 

Per 
cent 

No. 

Per 
cent 

No. 

Per 
cent 

No. 

Per 
cent 

No. 

Per 
cent 

Readily 

supplied 

Not  readily 
supplied 

("No  renlv")    . . . 

29 
13 

69.04 
30.95 

4 
28 

"•5 

87.5 

II 
4 

73-33 
26.66 

40 
17 

70.17 
29.82 

4 

35 

10.25 
89.74 

54 

60 
3 

7 

100 

Total 

I 
A2     ! 

32 

15 

7 

57 

39 

18 

117 

b.    Totals  of  ijien  and  tvojnen 


Intervening  steps 

Wellesley 

Har 

vard 

Total 

No. 

Per  cent 

No. 

Per  cent 

35 
49 

41.6 
58.3 

19 
II 

63-33 
36.66 

54 

Not  readily  supplied 

60 

CNo  rcplv^ 

3 

Total 

84 

30 

117 
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Algebraists 

Geonietricia  ns 

Total 

Interve7ii7tg  steps 

No. 

Per  cent 

No. 

Per  cent 

17 

33 

34 
66 

20 
30 

40 
60 

37 
63 

Not  readilv  suDolied    

Total 

50 

50 

Several  questions  asked  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  intel- 
lectual preference  of  the  mathematically  inclined — whether 
for  music  or  for  painting  and  sculpture,  for  poetry  or  for  prose, 
for  science  or  for  literature — do  not  lead  to  results  conclusive 
enough  for  even  tentative  formulation.  It  is  interesting,  how- 
ever, to  observe  that  ^6  per  cent  of  the  mathematical,  as  over 
against  48  per  cent  of  those  who  dislike  the  subject,  describe 
themselves  as  practical — that  is,  good  "  managers "  or 
"  planners." 

Summing  up  the  conclusions  of  the  study,  we  find  in  general, 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Huxley's  assertion,  that  successful  work 
in  mathematics  involves  the  possession,  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  of  every  sort  of  intellectual  ability.  In  particular,  the 
conclusions  are  chiefly  these  : 

1.  Visual  and  articulatory  images  of  numerals  are  most 
frequent. 

2.  Ease  in  memorizing  is  at  least  as  common  among  the 
mathematical  as  among  average  students ;  but  concrete  mem- 
ory is  much  more  prominent  than  verbal. 

3.  Classifying  and  reasoning  ability  is  much  more  strongly 
developed  among  the  mathematical  than  among  those  who  do 
not  like  mathematics. 

4.  Students  who  prefer  geometry  are  more  apt  than  those 
who  prefer  algebra  to  be  mathematically  inclined  ;  they  have 
rather  less  verbal  memory  and  more  strongly  developed  rea- 
soning power. 

5.  No  important  distinctions  have  been  noticed  between  the 
men  and  the  women  among  our  subjects,  and  this  negative 
conclusion  is  of  real  significance,  since  the  assertion  of  differ- 
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ence,  especially  with  reference  to  mathematics,  is  so  often 
made.  In  memory  for  long  calculations,  and  in  development 
of  reasoning  power,  the  proportion  is  slightly  in  favor  of  the 
men,  but  the  figures  are  too  small  for  positive  conclusions. 

B.  Imagination    of  cJiildren    as   related  to   arithmetical  taste 
and  ability.     By  Elizabeth  S.  Adams. 

The  popular  opinion  that  the  imaginative  child  is  not  fond 
of  arithmetic  and  that,  conversely,  an  interest  in  arithmetic  is 
a  sign  of  a  literal  and  prosaic  temperament  is  an  educational 
fallacy,  responsible  for  many  errors  in  the  training  of  children. 
The  results  of  a  study  of  fifty  children,  between  eight  and 
eleven  years  of  age,  definitely  contradict  this  assumption. 
The  children  were  all  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades  of  a 
Massachusetts  primary  school  and  their  arithmetic  consisted 
of  very  elementary  operations ;  long  division  and  fractions 
were  still  strange  and  difficult.  Yet  even  at  this  age,  pref- 
erences manifest  themselves,  and  it  was  found  possible  to  divide 
the  children  according  to  grades  of  arithmetical  excellence, 
and  also  according  to  their  like  or  dislike  for  the  study.  To 
avoid  asking  them  questions  requiring  an  introspection  which 
would  have  been  artificial  and  difficult,  their  imaginative 
power  was  tested  by  the  request  to  make  up  a  little  story 
about  the  sunflower  and  the  rose ;  and  by  the  following 
questions  : 

If  you  were  a  king  or  a  queen,  what  would  you  do? 

Like  what  does  the  wind  seem  to  you  to  sound  ? 

If  the  wind  were  a  person,  like  what  would  it  look  ? 

The  report  which  follows  concerns  itself  chiefly  with  the 
answers  to  these  questions.  The  tables  distinguish  children 
who  possess  imaginative  ability  from  children  who  show  a 
lack  of  it.  Such  answers  to  the  first  question  as  the  prosaic 
statement,  "  I  would  rule  the  country,"  or  the  assertion  that 
the  wind,  if  a  person,  would  "  look  like  a  man,"  are  evi- 
dently literal  and  commonplace,  while  the  replies,  "  I  would 
sit  on  the  throne  and  read,"  "  I  would  give  a  large  field  to  the 
boys  to  play  ball,"  and  the  remark  that  the  wind  would  look 
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"  as   if   it   wanted    to   play   all    the   time,"    certainly   suggest 
imaginative  insight. 

The  relation  between  imagination  and  arithmetical  ability 
is  shown  in  the  first  table,  in  which  the  letters  A,  B,  and  C 
indicate  grades  of  excellence  : 

TABLE  I 

IMAGINATION    AS   RELATED   TO    ARITHMETICAL   ABILITY 


Subjects 

A 

B 

C 

Total 

Nu}>iber 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

16 
6 

72.72 
27.27 

16 

5 

76.19 
23.80 

3 
4 

42.85 
57.14 

35 

Unimaginative 

IS 

Total 

22 

21 

7 

5° 

The  per  cents,  not  the  numbers,  furnish  the  basis  for  com- 
parison, since  the  number  of  children  in  each  class  varies;  the 
number  of  children  with  grade  C  is  indeed  too  small  to  justify 
any  comparison.  Contrasting,  then,  only  the  A  and  B  classes, 
it  is  evident  that  the  imaginative  ability  is  nearly  the  same, 
and  that  the  results  do  not  at  all  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
the  successful  arithmetician  is  unimaginative. 

A  similar  result  follows  from  a  comparison  of  the  children 
who  like  arithmetic  with  those  who  dislike  the  study. 

TABLE  II 

IMAGINATION   AS    RELATED   TO   ARITHMETICAL  TASTE 


Subjects 

Like  arithmetic 

Dislike  arithmetic 

Total 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Imaginative 

21 

10 

67.74 
32.25 

14 
5 

73.68 
26.31 

35 

Unimaginative 

IS 

Total 

31 

19 

SO 

The  proportion  of  the  imaginative  is  thus  slightly  greater 
(73  '•  67  per  cent)  among  those  who  dislike  arithmetic,  in  so 
far  favoring  the  popular  view;  but  the  entire  number  of  those 
who  enjoy  the  study  is  so  much  the  greater  (31  to  19)  that  its 
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proportion  of  nearly  three-fourths  includes  twenty-two  chil- 
dren and  is  certainly  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  fondness  for 
arithmetic  is  perfectly  compatible  with  what  is  called  a  vivid 
imagination. 

The  study  of  the  answers  and  of  the  stories  of  the  children 
has  been  so  suggestive  that  one  or  two  of  its  general  conclu- 
sions may  be  added.  Of  the  thirty-three  cases  of  imaginative 
answers  to  the  king  and  queen  question,  twelve,  only  about 
one-third,  are  decidedly  egoistic,  including  such  statements  as 
"  I  would  have  money  enough,"  "  I  would  do  as  I  pleased," 
"  I  would  travel  and  spend  lots  of  money."  On  the  other 
hand  twenty-one  answers  are  distinctly  altruistic,  like  the  pro- 
posal, already  mentioned,  "  to  give  a  ball-field  to  the  boys." 
Other  such  answers  are  these  : 

"  I  would  be  kind  to  the  poor  as  well  to  the  rich." 

"  I  wouldn't  let  them  sell  liquor." 

"  I  would  try  to  be  generous,  but  not  too  generous,  and 
rule  wisely." 

The  answers  to  the  questions  about  the  wind  show  great 
diversity,  progressing  from  association  of  an  object  to 
"  focalized"  asociation  of  a  quality.  The  sound  of  the  wind 
varies,  to  the  childish  imagination,  from  that  of  a  whistle  to 
"  the  sound  of  the  waves  breaking  on  the  shore."  And  the 
wind,  if  a  person,  would  look  like  "  a  man — an  animal — a 
woman  moaning — a  scarecrow — a  shadow,  "  according  to 
different  authorities. 

Of  the  twenty-five  stories  which  were  written,  four  only  lack 
the  element  of  personification.  In  all  the  rest  the  rose  and 
the  sunflower  talk  and  quarrel.  In  two,  the  story  is  told, 
or  begun,  in  the  first  person.  Most  of  the  little  tales  are 
adorned  with  morals,  and  a  favorite  one  is  the  punishment  of 
the  discontented  or  boasting  flower,  which  is  picked  and  wilts. 
In  one  story  the  sunflower  silences  the  rose,  who  claims  the 
palm  of  beauty,  by  exclaiming,  "  I  do  not  care.  God  made 
me  as  he  thought  best."  In  another  story,  called  "  About 
Even,"  the  flowers  amicably  agree,  after  a  recitation  of  their 
rival  claims,  that  they  are  "  about  even,  after  all." 
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The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  imagination  is  the  basis  of  every 
psychic  process  and,  in  some  form  or  another,  of  all  intellectual 
ability  ;  that  not  only  the  artistic,  but  the  scholarly  or  the 
practical  child  is  imaginative,  each  in  his  different  way  ;  and 
that  imagination  in  children  is  to  be  cherished,  cultivated,  and 
directed,  but  never  repressed. 

C.  Rapid  reading ;  advantage  and  methods.     By  Adelaide  M, 
AbelL 

The  material  of  this  study  consists  in  a  simple  experiment 
upon  forty-one  members  of  a  Wellesley  psychology  class,  fol- 
lowed by  a  short  series  of  questions  on  the  methods  of  read- 
ing. The  subjects  were  asked  to  read  a  short  story  at  a  definite 
time,  not  long  before  the  meeting  of  the  class,  and  to  time  the 
reading.  They  were  not  informed  of  the  aim  of  the  experi- 
ment. At  the  following  class  appointment  they  were  directed 
to  write  out  the  story  as  nearly  verbatim  as  possible.  These 
reproductions  were  examined  with  reference  to  the  following 
particulars  :  the  percentage  of  words  identical  with  those  of 
the  story,  the  percentage  of  thoughts  omitted,  and  the  per- 
centage of  thoughts  imperfectly  remembered. 

The  conclusions  from  the  study  are  partly  mere  corrobora- 
tion, partly,  however,  amplification,  of  the  results  of  observa- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  people  differ  widely  in  the  rapidity  of 
reading.  The  time  recorded  by  the  slowest  reader  on  our  list 
is  more  than  six  times  that  of  the  swiftest.  But  people  differ 
greatly  also  in  the  amount  comprehended.  The  reproduction  in 
the  case  of  this  experiment  is  chiefly,  it  will  be  observed,  a 
case  of  more  or  less  accurate  and  detailed  comprehension,  for 
memory  can  affect  the  result  but  slightly,  since  the  time  be- 
tween the  reading  and  the  writing  was  but  a  few  hours. 

The  subjects  omit  from  20  to  80  per  cent  of  the  thought  and 
render  imperfectly  from  3  to  40  per  cent  of  the  remainder. 

Examining  now  the  connection  between  rate  of  reading  and 
degree  of  comprehension,  it  is  found  that  the  majority  of  these 
sjdyjects  gain  by  relative  slotvness,  that  is  by  a  rate  slower  than 
their    ordinary    one.       Evidently,    however,    this     connection 
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between  accuracy  and  relative  slowness  is  no  invariable  one, 
for  two  subjects  head  the  list  both  in  rapidity  and  in  com- 
prehension, and  they  agree  that  except  in  cases  where  the 
matter  is  obscure,  they  grasp  the  thought  more  readily  by 
rapid  reading.  Further,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  com- 
preJiension  may  be  independent  of  the  absolute  rate  of  reading, 
that  is  of  the  slowness  or  swiftness,  comparing  the  ordinary 
rates  of  different  individuals.  This  is  evident,  since  of  all 
three  classes  of  readers — fast,  moderate,  and  slow — some  com- 
prehend well  and  others  fairly  or  poorly,  as  is  shown  by  the 
table  which  follows,  according  to  which  moderate  readers,  not 
slow  ones,  comprehend  most. 

TABLE  I 

RELATION   OF   RATE  TO   COMPREHENSION 


Per  cent  of  thought 
omitted 

Rapid  readers 

(Titne :  2'  30',  and 
less) 

Moderate  readers 

{Time :  2'  31"  — 
3'  30") 

Slow  readers 

(Time :  3'  30",  and 
above) 

e5 

Below  50  per  cent 

50  per  cent 

3  =  23.07^ 
2  =  15.38^ 
8  =  61.53^ 

5  =  33-33  !< 
6=40^ 
4=26.66  % 

4=30.77^ 
3  =  23.07^ 
6=46.15  % 

12 

Above  50  per  cent 

18 

Total 

13 

15 

13 

41 

The  reports  of  the  individual  subjects,  from  which  the  'ast 
table  is  compiled,  clearly  show  this  lack  of  any  close  connec- 
tion between  rate  and  accuracy.     They  are  the  following : 

TABLE  II 

REPORT   OF   SUBJECTS   WHO   OMITTED   LESS  THAN    50  PER  CENT  OF 

THE    THOUGHT 


Tijne 

Per  cent 
omitted 
thought 

Per  cent 
imperfect 

thought 

Per  cent 

identical 

■words 

Fast 

i'4o'' 

I' 57" 
2'  10" 

=;35: 
2' 45 

4'  20 
5' 14" 

so 
30 

44 
44 
30 
40 

44 
40 
22 
40 
44 

25 

20 

3 

33 

40 

31 
26 
26 

14 
20 

33 
22 
20 

g 

Fast 

8 

Fast 

4 
3 
4 
3 

Moderate 

Moderate 

Moderate 

Moderate 

Moderate 

5 

3 

Slow 

Slow 

3 
3 

8 

Slow 

Slow 
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TABLE  III 

REPORT  OF  SUBJECTS  WHO  OMITTED  50  PER  CENT  OF  THE  THOUGHT 


Time 

Per  cent 
omitted 
tliought 

Per  cent 

iviper/ect 

thought 

Per  cent 

identical 

words 

Fast 

2' 

2' 25" 

2' 35" 

?"■ 
P. 

3' 25 
4' 
4' 
4' 

50 
50 

51 
49 
51 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
49 

25 
26 
18 
26 
14 
26 
20 

25 
20 
26 
25 

V2 

Fast 

I 

Moderate 

2 

2 

Moderate          

3 

I 

Moderate       

2 

2 

3 

3 

0 

TABLE  IV 

REPORT   OF   SUBJECTS  WHO   OMITTED   ABOVE   50  PER  CENT   OF  THE 

THOUGHT 


Time 

Per  cent 
omitted 
thought 

Per  cent 

imperfect 

thouglit 

Per  cent 
identical 

ivords 

Fast 

.;.o" 

2' to" 
2'  10' 

2't6" 

2' 22;; 

2'  25" 
2'  30" 

3 

{■ 

3' 20" 

4' 

4'  BO- 
S' 
9'  30" 

75 
52 
64 
75 
64 
64 
80 
52 
64 
64 
75 
75 
55 
64 
60 
75 
67 
60 

20 
II 
20 
14 
14 
14 
20 

17 
20 
20 

26 

17 
30 

17 
II 
20 
20 
20 

4 

Fast 

4 

Fast 

2 

Fast        

2 

Fast 

K 

Fast 

% 

Fast 

0 

Fast 

3 

Moderate 

J^ 

I 

Moderate 

0 

2 

X 

Slow 

I 

3 

5 

4 

Slow 

2 

Since,  then,  slowness  of  reading  does  not,  in  spite  of  com- 
mon opinion,  follow  necessarily  from  closeness  of  compre- 
hension, and  since,  obviously,  much  time  is  saved  by  rapidity, 
it  becomes  of  importance  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  condi- 
tions and  methods  of  swift  reading.  The  fundamental  con- 
dition of  swift  reading  is  undoubtedly  quickness  of  association, 
so  that  any  attempt  to  improve  reading  ability  must  include 
the  effort  to  increase  the  rapidity  of  association  by  repeating 
and  multiplying  associations  and  by  intensifying  interest  and 
attention. 
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Verbal  memory  is  apparently  an  accompaniment,  if  not 
a  condition,  of  rapid  and  accurate  reading.  This  is  shown  by 
the  following  table,  in  which  the  per  cent  of  identical  words, 
though  small  in  any  case,  is  seen  to  be  distinctly  greatest 
among  those  who  reproduce  most  closely. 

TABLE  V 

RELATION  OF  VERBAL  MEMORY  TO  ACCURACY  OF  COMPREHENSION 


Per  cent 
ofuiited  thought 

Number 

0/ 
subjects 

A  verage  per  cent 

0/ 
omitted  thought 

A  verage  per  cent 

0/  pa  rtly 

remembered 

thought 

Average  per  cent 

of 

identical  ivords  ' 

Below  50  per  cent.  .. . 
(fo  Der  cent 

•3 
II 

18' 

36 
69 

21 
23 
19 

5-5 
1.6 

Above  50  per  cent 

2 

Total              

42 

A  characteristic  correlate,  in  the  case  of  our  subjects,  of 
slow  reading,  is  the  actual  pronunciation  or  the  vivid  articulat- 
ory  imagination  of  the  words  read.  This  device,  which  may 
assist  in  the  comprehension  of  a  strange  word  or  of  an  obscure 
meaning,  is  certainly  a  hindrance  when  it  becomes  habitual. 
The  discouragement  of  a  child's  tendency  to  accompany  read- 
ing by  articulation  is  an  evident  pedagogical  requirement. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  slow  readers  among  our  subjects 
is  the  reading  a  word  at  a  time,  while  the  rapid  readers  grasp 
phrases,  clauses,  sometimes  even  sentences,  at  a  glance.  It  is 
evidently  possible  to  apprehend  almost  simultaneously  the 
words  in  a  line,  just  as  one  reads  by  words  instead  of  by  letters. 

In  general  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  though  every 
individual  has  probably  his  maximum  rate  of  reading,  deter- 
mined by  his  natural  quickness  of  apprehension  and  associa- 
tion, it  is  yet  possible  and  desirable  to  some  extent  to  increase 
the  ordinary  rate. 

Mary  Whiton  Calkins 

Wellesley  College 

'  The  record  of  the  Dubject  whose  time  was  9'  30"  is  not  included. 


VIII 
DISCUSSIONS 

THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN  IN  THE  SOUTH 

Miss  Mary  V.  Woodward's  strictures  on  "  Woman's  educa- 
tion in  the  South  " '  may  contain  too  much  truth  to  allow  of 
much  criticism  in  general ;  but  it  would  have  been  well  if  Miss 
Woodward  had  tried  to  get  at  the  facts  as  they  are  in  the  year 
1894,  and  had  not  contented  herself  with  quoting  from  Klemm's 
Introduction  to  Helene  L,a.nges  Education  of  Women  in  Europe. 

The  reform  in  the  higher  education  of  women  in  the  South, 
though  slow,  is  really  going  on  much  faster  than  one  would 
suppose  from  Miss  Woodward's  article,  and  it  may  be  permis- 
sible to  state  here  what  is  being  done  in  several  leading  South- 
ern universities  and  colleges  which  she  does  not  mention. 

It  would  not  have  been  surprising  perhaps  if,  before  the 
summer  of  1893,  a  Southern  writer  had  been  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  at  Vanderbilt  University  women  had  had  for  several 
years  practically  equal  advantages  with  men  ;  for  until  the 
catalogue  for  1892-93  appeared  no  mention  had  been  officially 
made  of  the  privileges  allowed  women,  nor  had  the  names  of 
women  students  appeared  in  the  catalogue,  although  three  had 
received  degrees  (one  A.  M.  in  1880;  one  A.  B.  in  1891  ;  one 
B.  L.  in  1892).  The  fact  is  that,  from  the  founding  of  the 
university,  young  women  were  permitted  to  attend  lectures 
in  several  courses,  casually  or  regularly.  For  such  attendance 
no  fees  were  charged  at  first.  Then  one  young  lady,  the 
daughter  of  a  professor,  obtained  permission  to  attend  regularly 
upon  classes,  first  of  the  Professor  of  Greek,  then  of  others, 
and,  having  finished  with  distinction  all  the  courses  required 
for  A.M.,  was  by  a  special  vote  of  the  Faculty,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  the  trustees,  awarded  the  regular  degree  and  diploma 
of  the  institution.  This  was  in  1880,  and  since  that  time  there 
have  always  been  young  women  students  at  Vanderbilt. 

The  next  step  of  the  Faculty  in  this  direction  was  to  require 
the  payment  of  fees  from  young  women,  viz.,  for  one  subject 
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$20,  two  $35,  three  or  more  $50.  Such  young  lady  students 
were  not  formally  matriculated  and  did  not  pay  the  matricula- 
tion fee  (  $10),  nor  did  their  names  appear  in  the  catalogue.  But 
they  attended  the  same  recitations,  lectures,  and  examinations 
as  other  students,  and  had  every  other  privilege  of  the  uni- 
versity equally  with  male  students,  except  perhaps  that  of 
competing  for  medals  and  honors.  During  all  this  time  there 
were  always  perhaps  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  young  women 
in  attendance,  a  few  being  in  regular  degree  courses,  the 
majority  special  students.  Finally  in  the  catalogue  for  1892-93 
was  published  the  following  announcement : 

"  Students  by  Courtesy — Young  women  who  are  not  less 
than  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  thoroughly  prepared,  will  be 
admitted  by  courtesy  to  any  of  the  courses  of  the  Academic 
Department,  They  will  be  subjected  to  the  same  entrance 
examinations  for  the  various  courses,  and  to  the  same  rules  as 
to  attendance  and  performance  of  duty,  as  young  men.  Though 
not  formally  matiiculated,  they  will  have  the  same  privileges 
of  instruction  as  young  men  ;  and  on  the  completion  of  any 
full  course  leading  to  an  Academic  degree  will  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Faculty  for  the  same." 

The  fees  are  now  the  same  as  for  young  men,  except  that 
the  matriculation  fee  is  not  charged. 

In  the  catalogue  for  1892-93  were  printed  also,  in  their  ap- 
propriate classes,  the  names  of  all  women  students,  and  in  that 
year  a  young  woman  received  the  A.  M.  degree  for  work  in 
the  department  of  graduate  instruction.  At  the  Commence- 
ment of  1894  still  further  progress  was  made.  A  young  woman, 
who  had  fitted  herself  for  college  at  one  of  the  leading  pre- 
paratory schools  for  boys  in  Tennessee  and  had  taken  a  full 
four  years'  course  in  Vanderbilt,  was  awarded  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  with  brilliant  distinction,  and  on  the  day  of  her  graduation 
received  the  appointment  to  the  Graduate  Fellowship  in  Greek 
in  Bryn  Mawr  College.  Another  young  woman,  of  the  junior 
class,  who  had  taken  the  highest  rank  in  chemistry,  was  awarded 
by  vote  of  the  Faculty  the  Owen  prize  medal  for  special  ex- 
cellence in  that  branch,  and  this  vote  was  approved  by  the 
Trustees.  Thus  was  settled  the  question  that  young  women 
are  eligible  to  all  medals  and  honors  of  the  institution,  and 
coeducation  at  Vanderbilt  is  now  a  practical,  though  not  a 
formally  acknowledged,  fact. 

At  the  University  of  Tennessee,  too,  in  June,  1893,  the  doors 
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were  by  vote  of  the  Faculty  thrown  wide  open  to  women,  who 
were  admitted  in  every  respect  on  the  same  terms  as  men. 
The  only  restriction  is  that  they  must  be  at  least  seventeen 
years  of  age  and  must  board  and  lodge  at  some  place  approved 
by  the  Dean.  Many  of  the  leading  women  of  the  city  of 
Knoxville  displayed  a  most  commendable  interest  by  uniting 
in  an  association  to  raise  funds  for  a  woman's  building  on  the 
university  grounds;  and  the  young  women  justify  the  zeal 
manifested  in  their  behalf,  for  it  was  announced  at  the  recent 
Commencement  that  the  highest  honors  in  the  junior,  sopho- 
more, and  freshman  classes  had  been  won  by  young  women. 

The  University  of  Alabama  has  also  fallen  into  line,  the  last 
catalogue  announcing  that  young  women  will  be  admitted  to 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  university  on  the  following 
conditions  :  they  must  have  attained  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
must  be  prepared  to  take  up  subjects  of  study  not  lower  than 
those  of  the  sophomore  class.  Those  who  finish  one  of  the 
regular  courses  will  be  admitted  to  the  Bachelor's  degree  ;  but 
those  who  prefer  "  may  take  a  select  course,  on  the  completion 
of  which  they  will  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  proficiency  and 
enrolled  among  the  alumni."  The  young  women  must  reside 
in  private  families,  but  rooms  are  provided  for  study  hours  at 
the  university. 

Tulane  University  has  opened  its  graduate  department  to 
women,  undergraduate  instruction  being  given  in  the  H. 
Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College  for  Women,  which  is  a 
department  of  the  university.  The  catalogue  for  1893-94 
contains  the  following  paragraph  :  "  Graduates  of  the  H. 
Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College,  or  female  graduates  of 
other  accredited  colleges  of  the  first  grade  who  have  received 
the  degree  of  A.  B,  or  B.  S.,  may  be  admitted  to  the  privileges 
of  university  instruction,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the  A.  M. 
or  a  technical  degree,  upon  the  completion  of  a  course  of 
study  equivalent  to  that  required  of  male  graduates."  This 
year's  catalogue  contains  among  the  twenty-one  graduate  stu- 
dents the  names  of  five  young  women,  all  graduates  of  the 
H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College. 

At  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  the  Lebanon 
College  for  Young  Ladies  has  just  "become  an  annex  to 
the  university  and  the  teaching  will  be  largely  done  by  the 
University  Faculty.  The  classes  will  be  all  taught  in  the 
annex  building,  and  there  will  be  no  mixing  with  the  univer- 
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sity  students."  The  young  women  not  only  get  the  advan- 
tage of  the  university  teachers,  but  also,  if  they  wish  it,  of  the 
college  course. 

Not  least  significant  in  the  movement  is  the  state  of  affairs 
in  the  University  of  Virginia.  For  some  time  the  subject  of 
some  form  of  coeducation  has  been  agitated  there,  and  those 
who  are  conservatively  inclined  probably  feel  that  the  ques- 
tion has  been  settled  adversely  to  women  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  the  Faculty.  And  yet  reformers  have  reason  to  be  of 
good  cheer,  since  in  that  most  conservative  institution  six  full 
professors,  three  of  them  graduates  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  including  the  Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  openly 
advocate  the  full  admission  of  women. 

Charles  Forster  Smith 

Vanderbilt  University, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


I 


THE    VALUE    OF    THE    OFFICE-HOUR    IN    THE    TEACHING 

OF   RHETORIC 

As  the  meaning  of  the  word  rhetoric  changes  gradually  in 
practical  application,  a  corresponding  change  is  taking  place  in 
the  relation  of  the  instructor  to  the  individual  student.  So 
long  as  rhetoric  is  mainly  something  to  be  learned  out  of  a 
book,  or  from  a  course  of  lectures,  students  can  be  handled 
in  masses ;  but  in  proportion  as  rhetoric  becomes  mainly 
something  to  be  learned  by  practice,  each  student  asserts 
himself  separately.  Neither  in  needs  nor  in  aim  can  he  be 
considered  as  just  like  his  neighbor.  Having  been  stimulated 
to  work  out  his  own  style,  he  has  a  right  to  demand  how  that 
style  is  to  be  corrected  or  enriched ;  where  is  the  secret  of  his 
failure,  and  where  his  best  promise  of  success.  Somebody 
else's  style  may  be  stimulating  to  him.  Of  style  in  general  he 
may  have  some  conception.  These  things  have  their  value  in 
lectures  and  class  discussion.  But  his  own  style — that  crude 
expression  which  he  is  licking  into  shape,  that  ambitious 
jargon  in  which  he  has  a  blind  and  honest  pride — the  class 
cannot  reach  that.  If  he  is  not  to  be  left  groping,  he  must 
have  the  privilege  of  private  conversation.  And  if  this  tete  a 
tete  instruction  is  to  have  consecutive  development  and  cumu- 
lative force,  it  must  be  as  regular  as  the  meetings  of  the  class 
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and  as  frequent  as  the  presentation  of  themes.  This  is  the 
value  of  the  ofifice-hour. 

Of  course,  some  approach  to  the  ofifice-hour,  or  some  make- 
shift for  it,  has  always  existed  of  necessity,  wherever  the 
curriculum  has  recognized  rhetoric  as  of  immediate  practical 
value.  Blackboard  lists  of  errors,  the  reading  of  themes  aloud 
before  the  class,  marking  by  a  careful  system  of  signs,  and  the 
indorsement  of  a  summary  criticism,  and  best  of  all,  the 
general  privilege  of  consulting  the  instructor  at  a  certain  hour 
each  week — each  of  these  methods  has  its  place.  All  together 
cannot  take  the  place  of  twenty  minutes  alone  with  the 
instructor.  When  Freshman  A  knows  that  it  is  quite  as 
important  for  him  to  call  at  the  office  on  Friday  at  three  as  to 
hand  in  his  essay  on  Thursday  at  ten  ;  when  Junior  B  looks 
forward  to  the  Wednesday  talks ;  when  Senior  C  may  get 
expert  judgment  on  the  plan  and  method  of  his  graduation 
thesis,  the  old  rhetoric  is  evidently  possessed  of  a  new 
spirit. 

Frequent  themes  and,  following  immediately  on  each  theme, 
a  private  conference  with  each  student  at  an  appointed  time — 
such  a  system,  in  spite  of  the  necessary  increase  in  the  staff, 
demands  considerable  devotion  from  the  instructor.  Theme- 
reading  is  a  dangerously  easy  task  when  the  reader  is  not 
obliged  to  account  for  his  judgment  to  the  student,  nor  to 
explain  just  what,  in  view  of  that  judgment,  the  student  ought 
to  do.  It  is  as  dangerously  easy  as  diagnosis  might  be,  if  one 
were  never  called  upon  to  prescribe.  But  theme-reading  is  an 
absorbing  matter  when  the  reader  proposes,  as  we  have  said, 
to  give  each  man  separately  just  the  help  he  needs  in  solving 
the  problem  of  his  expression. 

Some,  indeed,  have  doubted  if  such  an  ideal  could  be  realized. 
The  realization,  they  contend,  would  require  a  degree  of  expe- 
rience and  culture  never  to  be  tied  to  the  instructor's  chair. 
Now  of  course  the  ideal  theme-reader  docs  not  exist  any  more 
than  the  ideal  physician.  And  of  course  also,  in  proportion  as 
a  man  approaches  that  ideal  in  either  profession,  he  is  inclined 
to  hold  aloof  from  drudgery  and  to  set  a  price  on  his  time  that 
narrows  very  closely  the  range  of  his  personal  contact.  But 
there  is  always  work  of  high  usefulness  for  the  ordinary  prac- 
titioner. The  comparison  is  not  fanciful.  In  both  cases  the 
main  thing  is  special  training.  To  begin  practice,  the  theme- 
reader,  like  the  physician,  needs  in  addition   common   sense. 
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real  touch  with  the  world  outside  his  study,  patience,  adapta- 
bility.    The  rest  comes  with  experience. 

Unfortunately,  special  training  has  not  long  been  available 
for  the  theme-reader.  He  has  often  acquired  his  skill  altogether 
by  experience.  And  though  experience  may  have  broadened 
his  appreciation  and  sharpened  his  judgment,  it  may  also  have 
left  him  narrow  and  unsure.  Those  men  have  gotten  their 
training  most  surely  and  directly  who  have  had  the  freedom,, 
or,  better  still,  some  of  the  extra  work,  of  a  well  organized 
English  department,  such  as  that  at  Harvard.  Harvard,  indeed,. 
has  been  hitherto  the  principal,  almost  the  only,  training 
school.  But  the  demand  for  theme-readers  is  so  evidently 
destined  soon  to  exceed  Harvard's  power  to  supply,  that  tenta- 
tive efforts  in  the  same  direction  at  several  other  colleges  will 
doubtless  ripen  into  definite  courses.  Meantime  Columbia 
announces  a  seminar  for  practical  work  in  the  teaching  of 
rhetoric  and  the  handling  of  essays.  This  course  proposes  to 
give  systematically  the  training  that  has  too  often  been  picked 
up  incidentally  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Freshman  class. 

With  his  special  training,  then,  however  acquired,  what  can 
a  man  of  fair  culture,  open  mind,  and  a  gift  for  the  work,  do  for 
the  individual  student  ?  What  more  can  he  do  than  is  done 
without  the  ofifice-hour?  Instructors  that  have  adopted  regu- 
lar office-hours  for  Freshmen,  after  struggling  some  years  with- 
out that  help,  know  that  the  elementary  work  cannot  be  done 
so  thoroughly  nor  so  rapidly  in  any  other  way.  To  take  a 
single  instance,  the  office  hour  strikes  immediately  at  shirks 
and  laggards,  and  sets  backward  students  at  the  work  they 
severally  need  to  make  good  their  deficiencies.  And  as  the 
work  advances  in  the  Sophomore  year,  and  the  process  of 
differentiation  in  the  class  becomes  more  and  more  marked^ 
the  office-hour  increases  in  value.  A  must  learn  to  see  before 
he  can  describe  ;  B  goes  away  hugging  the  discovery  that  his 
story  would  be  really  good  if  he  cut  it  off  at  the  climax ;  C 
maintains  the  logic  of  his  argument,  but  finds  out  why  he 
habitually  spoils  a  good  case.  These  are  average  men  of  the 
sort  that  under  the  old  system  would  yawn  through  a  course 
'of  lectures,  present  a  meaningless  compilation  three  or  four 
times  a  term,  and  never  write  again  until  the  graduation  thesis 
reduced  them  to  fumbling  perplexity. 

Office-hours  this  afternoon  call  for  the  discussion  of  a  Fresh- 
man's ideas  on  football,  and  three  Junior  essays.     The  Fresh- 
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man  needs  to  learn  practically  the  difference  between  his  loose 
co-ordinations  and  the  proper  subordination  of  a  logical  sen- 
tence— just  that  for  this  time.  There  are  college  graduates 
who  have  passed  beyond  the  possibility  of  learning  that,  and 
others  on  whom  it  has  dawned  after  a  deal  of  misspent  labor. 
The  Junior  essays  are  on  "  The  Character  of  Admetus  in  the 
Alcestis  of  Euripides,"  on  "The  advisability  of  spelling  re- 
form," on  "  The  political  system  of  Prince  Metternich."  The 
instructor  that  pretended  to  any  deep  knowledge  of  all  these 
subjects  would  deserve  to  be  exposed — as  he  undoubtedly 
would  be — by  his  students.  The  sort  of  criticism  that  the 
experience  of  a  theme-reader  has  achieved  is  in  substance  as 
follows : 

The  first  essay  reveals  an  unsuspected  talent  for  literary 
criticism.  Discussion  of  this  must  go  straight  to  the  old 
Euripides  here  on  the  table.  Will  line  450  bear  that  interpre- 
tation ?  Is  not  this  conception  unique  in  Greek  tragedy? 
This  Junior  is  the  sort  of  man  to  bear  praise  for  the  excellence 
of  the  method  he  has  hit  upon.  Number  2  is  crushed  under 
his  authorities.  He  has  amassed  a  body  of  information 
worthy  to  set  before  a  Congressional  committee,  and  he  has 
struggled  with  it  in  vain,  A  tedious  job  to  work  through  it 
with  him  until  he  sees  how  to  handle  it ;  but  for  him  the 
service  may  be  worth  all  the  lectures  in  the  term.  Number 
3  evidently  learned  that  lesson  last  time.  He  even  shows 
some  skill  in  getting  the  essence  of  his  books.  But  in  com- 
position he  still  proceeds  merely  by  a  series  of  topics,  not  yet 
by  a  series  of  propositions.     He  should  go  to  Burke. 

If  the  office-hour  can  do  these  things  for  the  student,  then 
it  tends  more  promptly  and  directly  than  any  class  work  to 
help  him  find  out  and  bring  out  what  is  in  him.  It  demon- 
strates afresh  that  riietoric,  where  its  opportunities  are  real- 
ized, may,  taught  practically,  become  the  summary  of  the 
whole  curriculum. 

Charles  Sears  Baldwin 

Columbia  College 
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PROFESSOR  KELSEY  ON  THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  LATIN  TEACHER 

Professor  Kelsey,  in  his  article  on  "  Latin  in  the  high 
school"  in  the  June  number  of  the  Educational  Review,* 
writing  of  "  those  who  never  were  competent  to  teach  the  sub- 
ject, and  probably  never  will  be,"  says :  "  We  should  ridicule  a 
teacher  of  English  who  proposed  to  teach  Milton  without  hav- 
ing read  him  through  ;  what  shall  we  say  to  [of?]  teachers  of 
Caesar  who  have  read  only  the  four  books  of  the  Gallic  Wary 
and  have  never  even  seen  a  text  of  the  Civil  War  ?  What 
should  we  think  of  a  Sunday-school  teacher  who  would  con- 
duct a  class  with  only  a  scrap  of  the  Bible  in  his  possession  ? 
How  then  about  the  teacher  of  Cicero  who  has  not  at  hand 
the  text  of  his  complete  works  for  cross-reference?" 

From  this  it  seems  that  in  Professor  Kelsey's  opinion  no 
one  is  competent  to  teach  the  first  four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic 
War  unless  he  has  "  read  him  through."  Every  thorough 
scholar  will  heartily  indorse  his  appeal  for  better  scholarship 
among  teachers  of  Latin  ;  but  is  not  the  above  demand  un- 
reasonable ? 

In  passing  upon  its  reasonableness,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider two  points:  First,  must  the  teacher  read  the  last  books 
of  the  Gallic  War,  and  the  Civil  War  besides,  in  order  to  gain 
a  thorough,  scholarly  knowledge  of  Latin  grammar  and  of  the 
Latin,  more  especially  of  Caesar's,  vocabulary  ?  Second,  is  this 
extra  reading  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  matter  of 
the  first  four  books? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  must  be  a  decided  "  No," 
In  striking  contrast  with  Professer  Kelsey's  opinion  is  the 
opinion  of  George  Long,  contained  in  the  preface  to  his  edition 
of  the  Cato  Major  and  quoted  with  approval  by  the  Latin 
Conference  of  the  Committee  of  Ten :  "  This  small  treatise 
alone,  if  thoroughly  mastered,  .  .  .  would  make  a  good  Latin 
scholar."  In  the  words  "  thoroughly  mastered "  lies  the 
gist  of  the  matter.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  one's  reading  but 
its  thoroughness  that  tells  for  the  making  of  a  good  scholar. 
There  seems  to  be  small  room  for  doubt  that  the  thorough 
study  of  the  first  four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War  will  make 
one  a  master  of  Caesar's  Latinity  at  least. 

As  to  the  second  question,  the  books  of  the  Gallic  War  are 
tolerably   complete  in  themselves  and   the  last  books  are  not 
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necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  the  first.  And  the  Gallic 
War  is  independent  of  the  Civil  War.  Besides,  no  matter 
how  full  the  teacher  might  be  of  the  facts  of  the  Gallic  and 
Civil  Wars  he  ought  to  keep  his  knowledge  largely  to  himself, 
for  his  pupils  will  have  enough  to  do  to  master  Caesar's  syntax 
and  vocabulary,  without  being  bothered  with  information 
which  is-  of  questionable  value  at  best,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  Gallic  War. 

On  the  whole  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  why 
one  should  not  be  a  good  teacher  of  the  first  four  books  of 
the  Gallic  War  who  has  read  only  those  books  and  has  never 
seen  a  text  of  the  Civil  War. 

Substantially  the  same  arguments  apply  to  the  case  of  the 
teacher  of  Cicero  "  who  has  not  at  hand  the  text  of  his  com- 
plete works  for  cross-reference'.' — small  good  would  it  do  his 
pupils  if  he  had — and  we  reach  the  same  conclusion. 

Professor  Kelsey's  incidental  condemnation  of  the  teacher 
of  Milton  who  has  not  "  read  him  through  "  seems  no  more 
sensible.  The  teacher  might  get  a  modicum  of  increase  in 
general  power  from  laboriously  wading  through  the  whole 
twelve  books  of  Paradise  Lost.  But  his  success  in  teaching 
the  first  two  books  would  be  but  slightly  affected  by  that  weari- 
some process.  And  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  a  thoroughly 
good  Sunday-school  teacher  to  whom  a  large  part  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  wholly  unknown. 

I  do  not  wish  to  condemn  extensive  outside  reading.  Let 
the  teacher  do  as  much  of  it  as  he  has  time  and  strength  for. 
If  done  properly  it  will  do  him  good.  But  I  wish  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  there  is  no  saving  virtue  in  much  reading 
alone,  and  to  defend  from  the  charge  that  "  they  never  were 
competent  to  teach  the  subject,  and  probably  never  will  be," 
those  good  teachers  of  Caesar  {in  esse  or  in  posse)  "  who  have 
read  only  the  four  books  of  the  Gallic  War  and  have  never 
even  seen  a  text  of  the  Civil  War  "  and  those  good  teachers 
of  Cicero  who  have  "  not  at  hand  the  text  of  his  complete 
works  for  cross-reference."  Meeting  Professor  Kelsey's  de- 
mand will  not  necessarily  make  a  good  teacher  nor  will  the 
failure  to  meet  it  necessarily  result  in  a  poor  teacher. 

H.  S.  Vaile 
Hyde  Park  High  School, 
Chicago,  III. 


IX 
REVIEWS 

Smith's  Classical  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography,  Mythology, 
and  Geography.  Revised  edition.  London  :  John  Murray ;  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1894.     1019  p.     Price  $6.00. 

It  is  probable  that  the  various  classical  dictionaries  of  the 
late  Sir  William  Smith  have  enjoyed  a  circulation  such  as  no 
similar  publications  have  ever  known.  In  England,  since 
1850,  they  have  been  practically  the  only  ones  in  use  at  the 
universities  and  also  in  the  public  and  private  schools  ;  the 
same  thing  has  been  true  in  the  British  Colonies ;  while  in  the 
United  States,  these  works,  as  revised  and  augmented  by  Pro- 
fessors Anthon  and  Drisler  of  Columbia  College,  have  had  an 
absolute  monopoly.  Sir  William  Smith's  own  scholarship 
never  reached  anything  more  than  a  respectable  mediocrity,  and 
as  a  writer  of  English  his  productions  occasionally  approached 
the  limits  of  absurdity ;  but  he  had  the  true  editorial  instinct, 
and  by  his  long  connection  with  the  Quarterly  Revietv  gained 
a  very  wide  acquaintance  among  scholars  and  men  ol  letters 
which  enabled  him  to  command  the  services  of  the  more 
eminent  English  classicists  of  the  century.  Hence  the  books 
that  bear  his  name  have  had  a  most  remarkable  vogue,  and 
have  by  their  sound  scholarship  and  practical  utility  won  a 
unique  position  in  the  world  of  school  and  college. 

Of  the  whole  series,  the  Classical  Dictionary  in  one  volume 
has,  by  reason  of  its  convenient  size  and  general  comprehen- 
siveness, been  the  most  popular  and  the  widest  known.  For 
this  reason,  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  it — the  first  since 
1852 — is  entitled  to  especial  consideration  and  will  be  received 
with  general  interest.  While  it  bears  Sir  William  Smith's 
name  upon  the  title-page,  the  work  of  revision  has  been 
wholly  done  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Marindin,  formerly  of  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  lately  associated  with  Mr.  Wayte  as  the 
reviser  of  the  great  Dictionary  of  Antiquities.  Mr.  Marindin's 
aim  has  been  to  incorporate  into  the  new  volume  all  the  im- 
portant changes  and  additions  made  necessary  by  the  unpre- 
cedented advances  recorded  in  every  department  of  classical 
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study  during  the  past  thirty  years,  while  not  adding  materially 
to  the  size  of  the  original  volume.     The  task  was  certainly  a 
heavy  one,  and  perhaps  it  has  been  discharged  as  well  as  could 
reasonably  have  been  expected  without  giving  more  time  than 
has  evidently  been  bestowed  upon  it,  or  without  calling  in  the 
services    of   more   than   a  single   editor.     The    most    obvious 
criticism    that    will    be    passed    upon    the    book    is    the    very 
apparent   lack   of   method  in   the   work    of    the    reviser.     Mr. 
Marindin  might  have  revised  every  article,  or  he  might  have 
revised  only  the  longer  and  more  important  ones ;  but  neither 
of  these   plans  appears  to  have  been  adopted.     Some    long 
articles  are  carefully  done  over  and  some  equally  antiquated 
ones  are  not  touched  at  all,  or  only  imperfectly  corrected  ;  some 
short  ones  are  revised,  and  some  are  not.     The  impression  that 
one   receives   is  that   Mr.   Marindin  read   the  book  over  and 
made  merely  such  corrections  as  his  own  general  knowledge 
happened   to   suggest,  leaving   many   things   untouched   and 
uncorrected.     Thus,  dipping  into  its  pages,  under  "  yEgyptus," 
we    find    mention    of    Mr.    Petrie's    discoveries ;     but    under 
"  Etruria,"  the  remarkable  find  of  Professor  Krall  is  practically 
passed  over.     Tiryns  and  Mycenae  are  well  treated,  but  under 
"  Gortyn  "  no  notice  is  given  of  the  Gortynian  tables.     The 
newly  found  treatise  of  Aristotle,  the  idyls  of  Herondas,  and 
the  Revillout  papyri  of  Hyperides  are  duly  recorded,  but  the 
Antiope  of  Euripides  is  overlooked.     The  temple  of  Athene 
at  ^gina  is  still  called  "the  temple    of  Zeus  Panhellenius," 
though  archaeologists  have  long  ago  discarded  this  erroneous 
appellation.     Mr.  Marindin's  notice  of  Lake  Copais  seems  to 
indicate  that  he  has  not  heard   of  the  draining  operations  of 
1886,  which    recovered    some   sixty   thousand   acres   from  the 
water.     In    enumerating    the    various    attempts    to    cut    the 
Corinthian  Isthmus,  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  successful  com- 
pletion  of   the  work   in    1893.     Mr.    Petrie's    remarkable    dis- 
coveries  at    Coptos,  which    have    brought    to    light    works  of 
Egyptian  art  antedating  any  before  known  to  exist,  are  not 
even  alluded   to.     The  date  of  the  capture   of   Rome  by  the 
Gauls  is  still  given  as  390  B.  C.  in  defiance  of  Mommsen  and 
other    chronologists.     The    legend    under   the    illustration    of 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  gives  the  date  of  her  death 
as  A.  D.  29,  while  the  text  of  the  article  gives  it  as  fifteen  years 
earlier.     It  seems  odd,  in   view  of  the  importance  now  given 
by  all  students  of  the  classical  languages  to  the  Italic  dialects. 
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to  find  the  articles  "  Osci  "  and  "  Umbria,"  adding  nothing  to 
what  was  pubHshed  in  1850.  But  they  move  slowly  in  Eng- 
land— a  fact  evidenced  by  Mr.  Marindin's  still  using  such 
forms  as  ^vtjghoo  without  the  subscribed  iota. 

The  most  seriously  uneven  treatment  is  found  in  the  revision 
of  the  bibliography.  As  in  the  old  edition,  bibliographical  refer- 
ences are  given  only  in  the  articles  on  ancient  authors,  though  the 
student  would  be  no  less  interested  and  aided  by  a  list  of  the 
latest  works  on  Egypt,  Etruria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  and 
other  important  countries  and  cities.  But  at  any  rate,  he  has 
a  right  to  expect  the  latest  information  regarding  editions  of 
classic  authors.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Marindin  here  disappoints 
him.  The  great  writers  are  very  well  treated,  but  in  the  case 
of  the  others,  the  editor  appears  to  have  no  system.  Thus,  for 
the  text  of  the  grammarians,  Keil  seems  to  be  ignored  altogether, 
and  the  student  put  off  with  a  reference  to  old  Putsch's  work 
of  the  year  1605  ;  or  as  in  the  case  of  Dionysius  Thrax,  with 
a  reference  to  Bekker,  with  not  even  a  mention  of  Uhlig's  edi- 
tion of  1884  with  its  fine  prolegomena.  Errors  of  date  are 
not  infrequent,  and  the  references  have  not  been  verified. 

There  are  a  few  omissions  that  deserve  notice.  The  book 
has  no  article  on  Commodianus,  though  his  work  has  consider- 
able linguistic  and  literary  interest.  There  are  also  none  on 
Comus,  Copia,  Corippus,  Nana  and  other  less  important  topics. 

On  the  whole,  the  revision  can  hardly  be  pronounced  a 
satisfactory  one,  judged  by  the  standards  of  the  day.  It  is 
true  that  it  is  intended  primarily  for  the  undergraduate  ;  but 
the  undergraduate  of  1894  needs  a  far  different  book  from 
chat  which  was  sufficient  for  the  undergraduate  of  1850.  The 
standard  of  classical  learning  is  not  only  higher,  but  it  is 
applied  to  lines  of  study  that  were  undeveloped  forty  years 
ago.  Fewer  persons  study  Greek  and  Latin  now  than  in  1850, 
but  they  study  them  far  more  scientifically  and  comprehen- 
sively: and  they  bring  to  bear  upon  their  work  information 
from  new  and  prolific  sources.  Biography  and  geography  and 
mythology  comprise  to-day  the  lesser  part  of  a  classical  stu- 
dent's collateral  information.  He  must  know  something  of 
epigraphy,  of  comparative  philology,  and  of  art. 

The  volume  is  embellished  with  a  great  number  of  cuts, 
mostly  old.  Such  as  are  new  are,  in  general,  poorly  done, 
bein^  blurred  and  imperfect ;  but  perhaps  this  is  due  to  the 
quality  of  the  paper.     The  type  and  size  of  page  are  the  same 
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as  in  the  old  edition ;  hence  the  book  still  remains  convenient 
to  use,  but  somewhat  trying  to  the  eyesight. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck 

Columbia  College 


Classical  Studies  in  Honour  of  Henry  Drisler.     New  York  :  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Press.     (Macmillan  &  Co.),  1894.      310  p.      Price  $4.00. 

Entirely  apart  from  the  special  interest  which  its  contents 
possess  for  the  student  of  the  classics,  the  publication  of  this 
handsomely  printed  volume  has  some  features  that  are  of 
general  significance.  It  gives  evidence,  for  one  thing,  of  the 
Germanization  of  our  classical  scholars,  not  only  in  their 
methods  of  research  and  the  other  weightier  matters  of  the 
law,  but  also  in  the  minor  points  of  academic  custom  and 
tradition.  In  Germany  it  has  long  been  the  practice  for  the 
friends  and  former  pupils  of  a  distinguished  scholar  to  cele- 
brate some  epoch  of  his  career  by  the  publication  in  his  honor 
of  a  collection  of  scientific  monographs  relating  to  the  special 
subjects  in  which  his  life-work  has  been  spent  and  his  reputa- 
tion won.  The  occasion  chosen  for  this  tribute  is  usually  the 
anniversary  of  his  entrance  upon  the  doctorate — the  twenty- 
fifth,  or  the  fiftieth,  the  latter  being  specifically  regarded  as  the 
Jubildum.  Occasionally,  however,  a  birthday  is  thus  selected 
for  commemoration,  as  in  Mommsen's  case,  some  years  ago. 
Many  of  the  monographs  written  for  these  Festschriftcn  have 
been  treatises  of  great  value  as  embodying  hitherto  unpub- 
lished results  of  original  research,  and  have  remained  monu- 
ments more  enduring  than  brass  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
scholars  in  whose  honor  they  first  saw  the  light. 

The  last  two  decades  have  seen  some  unusually  notable 
publications  of  this  class.  Not  to  give  the  list  in  full,  it  will 
suffice  to  mention,  as  the  most  recent,  the  volume  dedicated 
in  1883  to  Professor  Usener  of  Bonn  on  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  his  doctorate ;  that  to  Professor  Otto  von 
Bohtlingk,  the  collaborator  with  Roth  on  the  great  Peters- 
burg lexicon  of  San.skrit,  the  occasion  being  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary (1888);  that  to  Professor  Studemund  in  1889;  and 
last  year,  that  to  Professor  Rudolph  Roth.  The  most  impos- 
ing Festschrift,  however,  that  the  present  writer  can  recall,  is 
the  Covivicntationcs  in  Honorcm  Thcodori  ]\Tcmniiseni,  which 
surpasses  in  size  and  in  the  number  of  its  contributors  all  other 
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similar  works,  as  the  remarkable  man  whom  it  is  designed 
to  honor  towers  above  all  other  classical  scholars  past  and 
present.  It  appeared  in  1877  i^"^  commemoration  of  the  his- 
torian's sixtieth  birthday  and  is  a  quarto  volume  of  some  825 
pages,  closely  printed.  Its  contributors  include  not  Germans 
alone,  but  Frenchmen,  Austrians,  Italians,  Danes,  Russians, 
and  English — in  all  78  in  number — among  them  the  dis- 
tinguished names  of  Bernays,  Biicheler,  E.  Curtius,  Fiorelli, 
Halm,  Hubner,  Kaibel,  Kekule,  Kiessling,  Lanciani,  Mar- 
quardt,  Oldenberg,  De  Rossi,  Usener,  Vahlen,  Wolfflin  and 
Zangemeister.  The  papers  in  the  Mommsen  volume  are 
written  some  in  Latin,  others  in  German,  Italian,  French, 
and  English. 

So  far  as  the  writer  knows,  the  work  that  has  just  appeared 
from  the  new  Columbia  University  Press — the  first  to  be  is- 
sued by  that  organization — is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  yet 
published  in  honor  of  an  English-speaking  scholar.  To  be  the 
recipient  of  so  unusual  a  compliment  is  indeed  a  unique  ex- 
perience ;  and  it  is  one  that  few  have  so  well  deserved  as  the 
venerable  Dr.  Drisler,  who  has  just  completed  his  fiftieth  year  of 
service  as  Jay  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature 
in  Columbia  College,  and  who  now  retires  from  active  duty 
with  the  title  of  Professor  Emeritus.  Contrary  to  the  usual 
custom  in  Germany,  the  contributors  to  the  Classical  Studies 
have  been  restricted  to  his  own  former  pupils — an  arrangement 
which  shortens  the  list,  but  which  gives  to  the  book  a  greater 
personal  interest.  The  writers  number  nineteen,  and  the  institu- 
tions of  learning  represented  are  Columbia  College,  Barnard 
College,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  the  Sachs  Classical  School,  and 
Princeton  University.  The  papers  range  in  length  from  two 
pages  to  forty-six  pages,  and  each  deals  with  some  special 
topic  related  to  the  study  of  classical  antiquity,  the  scope  of 
the  whole  being  one  of  surprising  variety, — linguistic,  archffio- 
logical,  epigraphical,  historical,  philosophical,  exegetical, 
critical,  and  literary.  An  admirable  portrait  of  Professor 
Drisler  with  his  autograph  embellishes  the  frontispiece  ;  and 
the  text  is  adequately  illustrated  by  ten  plates,  some  of 
which  have   not  before  been  published. 

This  collection  of  monographs  is  particularly  instructive  as 
practically  illustrating  the  economic  principle  of  the  division 
of  labor  applied  to  scholarly  pursuits.     The  stock  charge  that  , 
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has  been  brought  against  the  intense  and  minute  specialization 
of  the  present  day  is  that  speciaHsts  in  their  devotion,  each  to 
his  own  limited  field  of  research,  lose  their  sense  of  perspec- 
tive, despise  the  equally  important  labors  of  their  fellow- 
specialists,  and  come  to  feel  that  the  part  is  greater  than  the 
whole.  Such  a  volume  as  the  present  affords  a  practical  and 
ample  refutation  of  such  a  view.  Here  we  see  investigators  in 
many  different  fields  of  study  not  only  using  in  their  own. 
Avork  the  garnered  results  of  other  specialists;  but  ably  and 
effectively  throwing  upon  the  problems  of  other  workers  the 
special  knowledge  that  their  own  research  has  enabled  them 
to  give.  Thus  we  find  here  the  archaeologist  enlightening  the 
artist,  the  philologist  instructing  the  historian,  the  philosopher 
and  psychologist  elucidating  the  problems  set  before  the 
exegete.  More  than  this,  the  specialist  in  Semitic  furnishes 
valuable  information  for  the  student  of  Avestan  ;  the 
investigator  in  Iranian  literature  puts  his  elaborate  researches 
at  the  disposal  of  the  student  of  Greek.  Romance  philosophy 
applies  the  comparative  method  to  the  study  of  the  ancient 
drama,  and  the  same  thing  is  very  strikingly  and  cleverly  done 
by  the  critic  of  modern  dramatic  literature.  In  short,  here,  as 
in  a  microcosm,  is  shown  in  concrete  form  the  enormous  value 
of  specialization  as  it  is  now  understood  ;  and  here  we  find 
illustrated  with  a  clearness  and  certainty  that  are  almost 
startling,  the  absolutely  inseparable  unity  of  the  whole  field  of 
human  knowledge.  It  is  a  demonstration  that  cannot  be  too 
often  made,  and  which  can  seldom  be  more  impressively  set 
forth   than  here. 

The  appearance  of  the  volume  is  unusually  attractive  and  re- 
flects credit  upon  the  Columbia  University  Press,  whose  work  of 
publication  is  thus  so  appropriately  and  so  auspiciously  begun. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck 

Columbia  College 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York  :  107th  Annual  report  of  the  Regents. 

Alljaiiy  :   University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1894.     2  vols.,  1589  p. 

The  indispensable  reports  on  higher  education  in  this  country 
arc  not  very  numerous.  Indeed,  for  some  years  past — since 
President  Barnard's  death — the  annual  reports  of  Presidents 
Eliot  and  Gilman  and  that  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
have  been  the  only  ones  in  which  carefully  tabulated  and  ana- 
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lyzed  statistics  are  accompanied  by  the  broad  and  free  discus- 
sion of  pressing  problems  and  current  tendencies  on  a  plane  that 
raises  them  above  merely  temporary  or  local  interest.  Here- 
after the  reports  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  must 
be  added  to  the  list,  for  their  ample  statistics,  multiform  records, 
and  full  discussion  are  in  all  respects  admirable.  In  one  very 
important  respect,  that  of  typography  and  form,  the  volumes 
under  discussion  are  unequaled.  Their  capitalization,  punctua- 
tion, spelling,  and  use  of  type  are  worthy  of  imitation  by  all 
public  officers  who  aim  to  make  their  documents  attractive 
and  to  convey  their  meaning,  content,  and  subdivisions  in  the 
simplest  way. 

Secretary  Dewey's  report  itself  occupies  317  pages,  and  any- 
one not  acquainted  with  the  scope  and  activity  of  the  Univer- 
sity will  be  surprised  at  the  variety  and  far-reaching  importance 
of  the  topics  treated.  Administrative  officers  generally, 
whether  in  charge  of  educational  work  or  not,  will  find  much 
to  interest  and  instruct  them  in  Mr.  Dewey's  recital  of  the 
details  of  his  administrative  system  and  his  proof  of  its  effi- 
ciency. A  history  of  the  academic  fund  leads  up  to  a  critical 
discussion  of  the  various  modes  of  apportionment.  Much  may 
be  said  here,  as  in  England,  to  disparage  the  system  of  "  pay- 
ment by  results,"  but  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  as 
Mr.  Dewey  shows  fairly,  to  propose  a  less  objectionable  sub- 
stitute. The  suggestion  that  the  academic  apportionment  be 
supplemented  by  a  small  grant  for  scholarships  in  aid  of 
deserving  students  who  are  fitted  for  more  advanced  or  special 
work,  deserves  attention,  as  it  is  susceptible  of  developing  into 
a  very  important  part  of  the  University's  policy. 

To  go  through  the  entire  report,  and  call  attention  to  its  most 
striking  features,  is  unnecessary  after  what  has  been  said  ;  all 
competent  students  of  higher  education  will  study  it  entire; 
but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  no  other  single  force  in  this 
country  is  doing  so  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  by 
inspection  and  action  based  thereojt,  to  bring  up  the  deplorably 
low  terms  of  admission  to  the  practice  of  law  and  medicine, 
and  to  help  on  the  differentiation  of  university  from  college,  as 
the  executive  department  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  If  this  praise  be  thought  extravagant,  the  doubter 
is  referred  to  the  record  of  action  taken  in  a  single  year,  as 
stated  in  these  volumes. 

N.  M.  B. 
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Williams  College,  1793-1893  :  a  record  of  the  commemoration,  October  8-10, 
i§93,  on  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Williams  College.  Cam- 
bridge :  John  Wilson  &  Sons,  1894.     330  p. 

This  superb  volume  is  another  reminder  that,  educationally, 
we  are  growing  to  manhood.  Williams  is  not,  perhaps, 
identified  in  the  public  mind  with  the  oldest  of  American  col- 
leges, yet  its  first  century's  course  has  been  run  and — though 
no  commemoration  exercises  were  needed  to  convince  us  of  it 
— nobly  run.  A  typical  American  college,  with  no  possibility 
of  sinking  into  an  academy,  and  no  ambition  to  ape  an  uni- 
versity— and,  it  may  be  added,  with  no  intention  of  being 
identified  with  a  Gymnasium — Williams  stands  pre-eminently 
for  those  forces  so  well-known  and  so  uplifting  in  American 
life,  the  forces  that  work  for  law  and  order,  for  religion  and 
morality,  for  intelligence  and  enterprise.  It  has  been  a  train- 
ing school  for  hundreds  of  teachers  and  clergymen,  and  through 
them  has  carried  its  ideals  and  its  methods  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  name  of  Mark  Hopkins  of  course  overshadows 
those  of  its  other  eminent  teachers,  and  tribute  was  gladly 
and  lovingly  paid  to  his  memory  at  every  stage  of  the  com- 
memoration. 

One  feature  of  the  exercises  was  unique,  and  to  readers  of 
this  Review,  especially  interesting.  Distinguished  alumni, 
identified  with  the  work  of  education,  held  a  conference  on 
educational  topics  that  was  significant  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Few  of  the  smaller  colleges  could  summon  so  many  alumni 
from  teaching  positions  of  the  first  rank,  and  few  conferences 
on  education  are  so  marked  by  common  sense.  The  papers 
read  were,  "  The  relation  of  the  secondary  school  to  the  col- 
lege," by  Dean  H.  P.  Judson  of  the  University  of  Chicago; 
"  The  relation  of  the  college  to  pedagogics,"  by  Principal  J.  C. 
Greenough  of  the  Westfield  (Mass.)  State  Normal  School ; 
*'  The  relation  of  the  colleges  to  the  professional  schools,"  by 
Dean  E.  H.  Griffin  of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  "The  pro- 
motion of  education  by  the  college  through  a  connection  with 
the  common  school  system  and  by  university  extension,"  by 
Chancellor  F.  H.  Snow  of  the  University  of  Kansas;  "  College 
and  university  in  the  United  States,"  '  by  Professor  Charles 
Gross  of  Harvard  University  ;  and  an  address  was  delivered  by 
President  G.  Stanley   Hall  of  Clark  University.     Wide  infor- 
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mation,  vigorous  thinking,  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
practical  efforts  characterized  these  contributions. 

The  report  of  this  conference  gives  this  volume  general 
interest,  but  alumni  and  friends  of  Williams  will  prize  it  highly 
for  its  other  features,  not  the  least  of  which  is  an  unconcealed 
pride  in  the  history  and  achievements  of  the  old  College. 

N.  M.  B. 


The  Educational  Labors  of  Henry  Barnard — By  Will  S.  Monroe, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1894,  pp.  35.     Price  50  cents. 

To  the  present  generation  the  name  of  Henry  Barnard  is 
familiar  enough,  but  any  accurate  knowledge  of  what  he 
actually  accomplished  in  behalf  of  American  education  is 
usually  lacking.  Mr.  Monroe  has  told  the  story  here  very  suc- 
cinctly, and  his  little  essay  explains  why  Mr.  Barnard's  name 
will  always  be  remembered  in  the  history  of  the  development 
of  the  school  system  of  this  country. 

The  History  of  Educational  Journalism  in  the  State  of  New  York — 
By  C.  W.  Bardeen.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1893,  pp.  45.  Price  25 
cents. 

This  is  the  paper  read  by  the  author  before  the  Department 
of  Educational  Publications  of  the  International  Congresses  of 
Education  at  Chicago.  Probably  no  other  person  in  the  State 
of  New  York  possessed  the  knowledge  and  the  records  necessary 
to  write  it.  It  is  both  full  and  accurate.  It  is  perhaps  to  be 
regretted  that  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  paper  was  read  did  not  allow  the  author  to 
express  frankly  his  opinion  of  the  injury  done  to  the  highest 
educational  interests  by  some  of  the  publications  whose  exist- 
ence he  records. 

N.  M.  B. 


X 

EDITORIAL 

At  the  time  that  this  number  of  the  Review  goes  to  the 
press  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  State  of  New  York 
has  not  taken  the  final  vote  upon  the  educational  article. 
Comment  on  the  proposed  amendment  and  on  the  steps 
leading  up  to  its  formulation  is,  therefore,  deferred  until  next 
month. 


The  third  of  the  great  summer  meetings  of  teachers — the 
National  Educational  Association  and  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction  having  been  summarized  last  month — is  the 
University  Convocation  of  the  State  of  New  York.  This  was 
held  on  July  5-7,  in  the  senate  chamber  at  Albany,  as  usual. 
The  attendance  was  the  largest  yet  recorded,  391  names  being 
written  in  the  register.  The  programme  fell  into  three  parts 
or  divisions  :  the  relation  of  the  State  toward  education,  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  and  annual  reports  on 
specific  topics.  The  latter  were  as  a  rule  brief,  succinct 
statements  of  fact,  and  make  very  interesting  reading  as  they 
appear  in  the  published  report  of  the  meeting.  The  feature 
is  an  excellent  one,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  always 
be  continued. 

The  discussion  of  the  Committee  of  Ten's  Report  preceded 
by  a  few  days  that  in  the  National  Council  of  Education,  and 
was  very  helpful.  Superintendent  Kennedy  of  Batavia  set  the 
ball  a-rolling  in  an  able  and  elaborate  paper,  in  the  main  highly 
eulogistic.  He  made  the  mistake,  however,  that  not  a  few 
others  have  made,  of  supposing  that  the  Report  was  to  be  a 
systematic  treatise  on  pedagogics,  and  therefoi^  is  led  to  regret 
"  the  failure  to  discuss  the  comparative  educational  value  of 
subjects."  That,  of  course,  is  the  crucial  question  at  the 
moment  in  all  grades  of  educational  work ;  but  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten  were  charged  with  quite  a  different  and  a  much 
more  limited  task  than  the  one  involved  in  that  question.  One 
regrets,  moreover,  to  find  so  clear  a  thinker  as  Mr.  Kennedy 
pleading  to  have  elementary  studies  made  unnecessarily  diffi- 
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cult  in  order  to  be  efficient.  Mr.  John  S.  Clark  of  Boston 
followed  up  his  paper  in  this  REVIEW  '  with  an  urgent  demand 
that  the  secondary  school  curriculum,  as  conceived  by  the 
Committee  of  Ten,  be  extended  to  include  art  as  an  integral 
subject.  President  Stanley  Hall  contributed,  among  some 
excellent  suggestions,  an  exceedingly  crude  and  dangerous 
opinion  as  to  the  methods  and  manner  of  religious  instruction 
in  elementary  education.  He  followed  Mr.  Kennedy  in  re- 
gretting that  the  Committee  of  Ten  had  not  wrestled  with  the 
fundamental  positions  of  educational  theory.  One  is  forced 
to  wondet  what  these  same  gentlemen  would  have  said  if  the 
Committee  of  Ten  had  prepared  an  encyclopedia  of  education. 
President  Baker  of  Colorado  and  Principal  Robinson  of 
Albany,  both  members  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  talked  more 
to  the  point,  and  the  great  authority  of  Professor  Wheeler  of 
Cornell  was  given  to  the  Committee's  proposition  that  enough 
Greek  to  satisfy  college  entrance  requirements,  and  to  "  yield  a 
form  of  completeness  in  itself,"  can  be  taught  in  two  years — a 
fact,  of  course,  to  which  hundreds  of  students  bear  witness  every 
June.  The  up-shot  of  the  whole  discussion  was,  as  usual,  that 
the  Committee's  report  was  not  very  much  injured,  while  many 
admirable  suggestions  on  matters  of  detail  were  thrown  out. 

The  relation  of  the  State  to  education  was  a  topic  of  pecu- 
liar importance,  for  the  Constitutional  Convention  was  in 
session  at  the  time.  The  presence  of  Presidents  Canfield, 
Baker,  and  Adams  of  the  Universities  of  Nebraska,  Colorado, 
and  Wisconsin,  was  fortunate,  for  it  enabled  the  Convocation 
to  hear  some  plain  truths  as  to  the  existing  policy  of  great 
American  commonwealths  toward  education,  particularly 
higher  education.  While  the  East  is  theorizing  the  West  has 
acted,  and  acted  wisely. 

During  the  discussion  the  following  resolutions,  addressed 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  were  introduced  by  the 
veteran  Principal  King  of  Fort  Edward  and  passed  unani- 
mously with  great  enthusiasm : 

1.  That  in  rewriting  the  constitution  the  regents  shall  be 
duly  recognized  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  organic  structure 
of  the  commonwealth,  the  manner  of  the  election  of  their  suc- 
cessors, the  tenure  of  their  office,  and  their  compensation  being 
prescribed,  and  their  powers,  prerogatives,  and  duties  being 
defined. 

2.  That  among   the  powers  and    duties  of  the  board   of 
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regents  shall  be  the  election  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  of  the  State. 


A  matter  of  great  importance  at  Convocation  was  the 
announcement  of  the  first  board  of  university  examiners.  This 
board,  chosen  from  the  faculties  of  institutions  within  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  to  have  important  duties 
in  connection  with  higher  examinations  and  courses  of  study 
leading  thereto.     The  examiners  for  1894-96  are  : 

Philosophy  : 

Pres.  J.  G.  Schurman,  Cornell 

Pres.  David  J.  Hill,  Rochester 
Psychology  : 

Prof.  J.  McK.  Cattail,  Columbia 


Prof.  E.  B.  Titchener,  Cornell 

Economics  : 

Prof.  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  Columbia 
Prof.  H.  E.  Mills,  Vassar 

Sociology  : 

Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  Cornell 
Prof.  F.  H.  Giddings,  Columbia 

Edzication  : 

Prof.     Nicholas     Murray    Butler, 

Columbia 
Pres.    William    J.     Milne,     State 
Normal  College 

Library  science  : 

J.  N.  Lamed,  Buffalo  library 
Miss  Mary  S.  Cutler,  Vice-director 
N.  Y.  State  Library  school 

Mathematics  : 

Prof.  J.  RL  Taylor,  Colgate 
Prof.  Oren  Root,  Hamilton 

Astronomy  : 

Prof.  Hamilton  L.  Smith,  Hobart 
Prof.  Mary  W.  Whitney,  Vassar 

Physics  : 

Prof.  Edward  B.  Nichols,  Cornell 
Prof.  Eugene  Haanel,  Syracuse 

Chemistry  : 

Prof.  S.  A.  Lattimore,  Rochester 
Prof.  Maurice  Perkins,  Union 

Geology  : 

Prof.  J.  J.  Stevenson,  University  of 

the  City  of  New  York 
Prof.  William  B.  Dwight,  Vassar 

Botany  : 

Charles  H.  Peck,  University  of  the 

State  of  New  York 
Dr.  Emily  Gregory,  Barnard  College 


Biology  : 

Prof.  H.  F.  Osborn,  Columbia 
Prof.  Burt  G.  Wilder,  Cornell 

Engineering  : 

Director  Palmer  C.  Ricketts,  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic  Institute 
Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston,  Cornell 

Architecture  : 

Prof.  William  L.  Ware,  Columbia 
Prof.  Charles  Babcock,  Cornell 

History  : 

Prof.  W.  H.  Mace,  Syracuse 
Prof.  Lucy  M.  Salmon.  Vassar 

English  language  : 

Prof.  T.   R.  Price,  Columbia 
Prof.  O.  F.  Emerson,  Cornell 

English  literature  : 

Prof.  Francis  H.  Stoddard,  Univer- 
sity of  the  City  of  New  York 
Prof.  Joseph  H.  Gilmore,   Roches- 
ter 

Rhetoric  and  composition  : 

Prof.  George  R.  Carpenter,  Colum- 
bia 
Prof.  Brainard  Smith,  Hamilton 

Gertnan  : 

Prof.  H.  C.  G,  Brandt,  Hamilton 
Prof.  Horatio  S,  White,  Cornell 

French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  : 

Prof.  Adolphe  Cohn,  Columbia 
Prof.   T.  Frederick  Crane,  Cornell 

Latin  : 

Prof.  C.  E.  Bennett,  Cornell 
Prof.  A.  G.  Hopkins,  Ilamiltor 

Greek  : 

Prof.  B.  I.  Wheeler,  Cornell 
Dean  N.  Lloyd  Andrews,  Colgate 

Oriental  languages  : 

Prof.  Richard  Gottlicil,  CoUnnbia 
Prof.  Sylvester  Burnham,  Colgate 
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By  the  appointment  of  an  Advisory  Committee  on  educa- 
tion, the  present  reform  administration  of  Brooklyn,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mayor  Schieren,  has  taken  the  first  step  toward 
a  reorganization  of  the  pubhc-school  system  of  that  city.     The 
committee  consists   of  the  following    gentlemen:  Truman  J. 
Backus,  David  H.  Cochran,  Charles  H.  Levermore,  J.  Edward 
Swanstrom,  William   Harkness,  John  C.  Kelley,  and  John  K. 
Creevey.     Dr.  Backus  is  president  of  the  Packer  Institute,  Dr. 
Cochran  is  president  of   the   Polytechnic   Institute,   and   Dr. 
Levermore  is  principal  of  the  Adelphi  Academy.     These  three 
gentlemen,  all  of  them  connected   with    private  educational 
institutions,  represent  the  scholastic  element  in  the  committee, 
though  only  one  of  them.  Dr.  Cochran,  has  had  any  experience 
in  public-school  work.     Mr.  Swanstrom  and   Mr.  Creevey  are 
lawyers.     The  former  is  the  president  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion and  represents  the  progessive  non-political  element  in  that 
body  ;  while  the  latter  was  formerly  a  member  who  made  him- 
self conspicuous  by  the  earnestness  with  which  he  advocated 
wise  measures  of  reform.     Mr,  Harkness  and  Mr.  Kelley  are 
also  ex-members  of  the  board,  who  labored  earnestly  and  in- 
telligently to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  public  schools. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  composition  of  the  committee  promises 
well,   and    is   highly   satisfactory    to    the    friends    of    public 
education. 

The  task  assigned  to  this  "  advisory  committee  "  is  not  an 
easy  one.  Brooklyn,  in  its  educational  system,  still  retains 
many  characteristics  of  a  village.  There  is  a  central  board  of 
forty-five  members,  who  are  subdivided  into  local  committees 
of  three  for  each  school.  The  local  committee  appoints  the 
teachers  and  is  clothed  with  most  of  the  powers  conferred  upon 
the  trustees  of  a  rural  school.  This  is  a  system  which  has  been 
done  away  with  in  every  other  progressive  community.  It 
may  be  fairly  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  first  task  to  which 
the  advisory  committee  will  devote  itself  will  be  the  framing  of 
a  new  constitution  for  the  board  of  education  and  the  devising 
of  a  method  of  appointing  teachers  that  will  secure  zeal  and 
efficiency  in  the  teaching  corps  and  obliterate  the  abuses  of 
personal  favoritism  and  political  influence.  Another  matter  to 
which  the  committee  should  address  itself  is  the  establishment 
of  some  means  of  getting  rid  of  inefficient  teachers.  While 
it  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  no  inefficient  teachers  have 
been  discharged  during  the  last  ten  years,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that 
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the  number  has  been  so  very  small  as  not  to  produce  any 
appreciable  effect  on  the  teaching  force.  If  Mr.  Rice's  dictum, 
that  one  of  the  marks  of  a  progressive  school  system  is  the 
ease  with  which  it  discards  inefficient  teachers,  is  correct,  then 
the  Brooklyn  school  system  must  be  at  a  very  low  ebb,  because, 
except  in  cases  of  flagrant  immorality,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  secure  the  discharge  of  a  teacher  on  the  ground  of 
inefficiency. 

Under  the  system  of  school  administration  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  Brooklyn  since  1848,  there  is  a  general  lack  of 
responsibility.  The  board  of  education  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  the  deeds  of  its  local  committees,  for  it  has 
become  an  unwritten  law  that  whatever  is  done  by  one  local 
committee  shall  be  approved  by  all  other  local  committees, 
that  is,  by  the  board  of  education.  Neither  superintendent 
nor  principals  can  be  held  responsible  for  the  work  of  teachers 
in  whose  appointment  they  have  no  voice.  If  the  "  advisory 
committee"  can  devise  some  scheme  by  which  responsibility 
for  each  line  of  school  work  shall  be  definitely  determined,  it 
will  confer  incalculable  benefit  on  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  It  is 
not  disputed  that  many  important  reforms  have  been  accom- 
plished during  the  past  ten  years;  but  these  reforms  have, 
owing  to  the  constitution  of  the  administrative  system,  come 
very  slowly,  and  have  required  an  expenditure  of  energy  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  benefits  accomplished. 

Among  the  reforms  referred  to  above  may  be  mentioned 
the  introduction  of  science  teaching  and  physical  culture,  the 
establishment  of  high  and  manual-training  schools  and  a  train- 
ing school  for  teachers,  and  the  elimination  of  stated  exami- 
nations as  tests  for  promotion,  while  a  beginning  has  been 
made  in  kindergarten  work.  But  Brooklyn  is  the  most  con- 
servative of  cities.  Each  of  the  measures  referred  to  was 
carried  only  after  overcoming  the  most  determined  opposition 
both  within  and  without  the  board  of  education.  It  is  highly 
significant  of  the  backward  condition  of  public  sentiment  on 
educational  matters  in  that  vast  community  that,  in  the  pres- 
ent day  and  generation,  the  Mayor  of  the  city  should  ask  his 
"advisory  committee"  to  report  on  the  advisability  of  retain- 
ing the  kindergarten  and  manual-training  features  of  the 
public-school  system. 
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The  Ohio  College  Association  at  its  last  meeting  in  Dela- 
ware, O.,  took  important  action  in  reference  to  several  mat- 
ters. It  was  recommended  that  the  M.  A.  degree  be  given 
(i)  for  one  year's  residence,  involving  work  equivalent  to  fifteen 
hours  a  week,  and  a  thesis,  (2)  for  work  done  in  absentia  for 
not  less  than  two  years,  and  a  thesis,  (3)  for  three  years'  profes- 
sional study.  The  first  two  recommendations  were  passed 
unanimously,  the  last  by  a  majority  vote.  It  was  recom- 
mended that  the  Ph.  D.  degree  be  given  a  candidate,  having 
an  undergraduate  degree,  only  after  two  years'  residence.  He 
must  have  one  major  and  two  minor  subjects.  One  minor 
must  be  the  history  of  philosophy.  He  must  before  the  final 
examinations  present  a  thesis  involving  original  work.  If  the 
thesis  is  accepted,  and  the  examinations  successfully  passed,  the 
thesis  must  be  printed,  bearing  the  names  of  the  professors  who 
accepted  it,  and  distributed  among  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. It  is  emphasized  that  all  candidates  should  have  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French  and  German,  although  this  is  not  made 
a  sine  qua  non.  This  subject  of  the  Ph.  D.  degree  will  come 
up  again  next  year,  after  the  different  colleges  have  reported 
upon  these  recommendations. 

A  resolution  was  passed  unanimously  that  boards  of  educa- 
tion or  of  trustees  which  appoint  to  positions  in  the  high  schools 
be  earnestly  urged  that  hereafter  in  making  new  appointments 
they  select  in  so  far  as  is  practicable  only  graduates  of  some 
reputable  college  or  university,  that  all  such  boards  in 
the  State,  also  the  superintendents  and  principals  of  high 
schools  be  notified  of  their  action,  and  furthermore  that 
the  college  associations  of  other  States  be  urged  to  take 
similar  action. 


The  Summer  School  of  Applied  Ethics  at  Plymouth  de- 
voted a  part  of  each  of  its  sessions — one  hour  every  morning 
and  three  evenings — during  the  week  August  6-1 1  to  a  Con- 
ference on  the  relations  of  education  to  ethics.  Nothing 
could  have  afforded  a  better  illustration  of  the  great  interest 
thinking  people  now  so  universally  take  in  the  study  of  educa- 
tional questions  than  the  success  of  these  meetings.  The 
membership  of  the  School  of  Ethics  is  composed  of  persons 
of  widely  different  pursuits,  comprising  merchants  and  other 
business   men   as   well  as  men  and   women  representing  the 
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several  professions.  While  of  course  a  large  number  of  those 
who  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Conference  were  teachers,  it 
was  very  gratifying  to  note  that  many  persons  not  teachers 
were  present  at  each  meeting.  The  topics  considered  were : 
The  relations  of  the  school  to  the  labor  problem  (three  lec- 
tures) ;  industrial  history  as  an  element  of  historical  study  ; 
the  ethical  element  in  physical  training ;  organic  educa- 
tion ;  education  movements  in  Europe  in  relation  to  social 
and  political  movements ;  the  school  as  an  ethical  instru- 
ment;  the  ethical  element  in  the  kindergarten.  The  nature 
of  these  topics  was  determined  by  the  fact  that  the  School  of 
Ethics  this  year  in  all  its  departments  gave  special  attention  to 
the  labor  problem,  and  hence  the  discussions  of  the  educa- 
tional conference  were  related  to  the  general  theme.  The 
interest  in  these  questions  was  marked  at  the  outset  and  was 
sustained  throughout  the  week.  The  audiences  increased  in 
size  from  session  to  session,  and  the  evening  discussions  which 
followed  the  lectures  were  animated  and  were  participated  in 
by  a  considerable  number  of  persons  on  each  occasion.  The 
importance  of  a  careful  consideration  of  the  relations  of  the 
school  to  ethical,  social,  and  industrial  questions  by  such  audi- 
ences as  assemble  at  the  Summer  School  of  Ethics,  and  the 
practical  value  of  bringing  these  considerations  home  to  pro- 
fessional and  non-professional  minds  alike,  are  not  likely  to  be 
overestimated.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  educational  con- 
ference will  become  a  permanent  feature  of  the  Summer 
School  of  Ethics. 


What  is  known  as  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  Envel- 
ope is  so  excellent  and  so  suggestive  that  information  concern- 
ing it  ought  to  be  widely  spread.  It  is  issued  each  month 
under  the  editorship  of  Colonel  Parker.  It  grew  out  of  the 
necessity  for  fresh  reading  matter  directly  related  to  lessons 
in  elementary  science,  geography,  myth,  and  history.  It 
enables  teachers  and  students  to  follow  in  the  concrete  the 
efforts  that  Colonel  Parker  and  his  associates  are  making  to 
solve  the  problems  of  concentration  and  correlation.  It  is 
made  up  of  matter  for  actual  and  immediate  use  in  the  school- 
room, and  the  particular  value  of  the  reading  lessons  is  found 
in  their  suggestiveness  for  oral,  written,  and  object  lessons,  as 
well  as  for  experiments  and    investigations.       Subject-matter 
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for  every  one  of  the  eight  grades  usually  found  in  an  elemen- 
tary school  is  given  in  each  number.  A  single  Envelope  costs 
thirty  cents;  and  ten  numbers,  either  consecutive  or  of  a 
single  issue,  will  be  sent  for  $2.50.  Application  for  the  Envel- 
ope should  be  made  to  Colonel  Parker  at  the  Cook  County 
Normal  School,  Englewood,  111. 


The  translation — as  the  church  historians  would  say — of 
Superintendent  Jones  from  the  educational  see  of  Indianapolis 
to  that  of  Cleveland,  the  resignation  of  Superintendent  Fitz- 
patrick  of  Omaha,  and  the  choice  of  Dr.  A.  P.  Marble  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  as  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  successor,  are  all  events 
of  more  than  merely  local  importance. 

The  choice  of  Mr.  Jones  to  succeed  Mr.  Draper  at  Cleve- 
land is  the  ideal  one.  It  speaks  volumes  for  the  wisdom  and 
single-mindedness  of  the  appointing  officer,  and  gives  the 
country  increased  confidence  in  the  working  of  the  now  cele- 
brated Cleveland  system  of  school  administration.  To  Mr. 
Jones — to  whom  the  honor  came  unsought — the  event  must 
be  particularly  gratifying ;  for  it  demonstrates  that  it  is 
becoming  worth  while  in  this  country  to  develop  special  skill 
and  power  in  the  office  of  school  superintendent. 

The  action  of  Omaha  in  turning  to  Dr.  Marble  as  a  successor 
to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  is  a  sharp  rebuke  to  that  faction  of 
Worcester  politicians  and  malcontents  which  displaced  him 
there  last  spring.  Dr.  Marble  is  at  the  height  of  his  power  as 
a  superintendent,  and  will  feel  at  home  in  so  progressive  and 
ambitious  a  city  as  Omaha. 

Of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  withdrawal  from  school  work  it  is  not 
possible  to  write  without  deep  regret.  The  place  that  he  had 
won  for  himself,  and  the  estimate  in  which  his  work  is  held, 
are  of  the  highest.  Almost  any  post  in  the  teaching  profes- 
sion seemed  open  to  him,  and  his  place  in  the  country's  educa- 
tional gatherings  will  not  be  soon  or  easily  filled.  He  carries 
with  him  to  his  new  field  of  labor  the  cordial  good  wishes  of 
his  many  friends  throughout  the  United  States. 
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THE   SPIRIT  AND    IDEALS   OF   PRINCETON 

Any  estimate  of  Princeton  written  by  one  of  her  sons,  no 
matter  how  much  he  may  strive  to  be  moderate  and  impartial, 
is  hkely  to  seem  to  outsiders  both  excessive  and  partial,  and 
to  amount  after  all  merely  to  another  oratio  pro  domo  sua.  In 
some  respects  this  is  true,  and  inevitably  so,  for  where  is  the 
man  who  can  write  of  his  academic  home  and  mother  without 
some  enthusiasm  and  affection?  And  where  enthusiasm  and 
affection  enter  to  warm  his  judgment,  he  cannot  always  be 
aware  of  the  places  where  he  is  heightening  the  tones  and 
softening  the  lines  of  his  picture  beyond  what  the  truth  war- 
rants. Even  where  he  is  conscious  of  imperfections  in  his  uni- 
versity, this  consciousness  is  apt  to  take  the  form  of  a  sensitive 
instinct  which  makes  him  somehow  feel  that  in  this  or  that 
respect  his  alma  mater  has  failed  to  come  up  to  what  he 
believed  and  still  believes  her  capable  of  being.  But  it  is 
usually  vain  to  expect  him  to  balance  and  analyze  the  reasons 
for  this  either  coolly  or  exactly.  Accordingly  we  find,  as  is 
almost  too  obvious  to  state  here,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
strong,  sharp  criticism  directed  upon  universities  comes  from 
without.  It  comes  from  the  newspaper  press,  from  rival  insti- 
tutions, from  public  reviews,  from  comparative  study,  from 
eminent  foreigners.  Much  of  it  is  telling  and  much  of  it  is 
salutary,  while  some  of  it  is  merely  irritating.  Happy  indeed 
is  that  university  which  shelters  its  best  critics  within  its  own 
walls!  Outside  criticism,  however,  is  bound  to  be  defective, 
for  intimacy  and   sympathy  must  be  present  with  the  critic 
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who  would  appreciate  what  is  excellent  in  anything.  So  that 
from  this  point  of  view  the  truth  about  any  university's  life 
and  tendencies  is  best  learned  from  her  own  sons.  The  filial 
estimate  comes  first  as  an  indispensable  basis  for  later  criticism. 
I  confess  inability  to  write  about  Princeton  from  any  except 
the  filial  standpoint.  I  see  certain  positive  forces  which  play 
upon  each  other  ceaselessly  and  make  up  the  strength  of  her 
life.  It  is  by  reason  of  these  Princeton  deserves  to  live. 
Accordingly  in  this  sketch  all  criticism  tending  toward  dis- 
section will  be  left  aside,  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  indi- 
cate, from  the  standpoint  of  intimacy  and  sympathy,  what 
Princeton  is  and  what  she  aspires  to  be. 

II 

The  beginnings  of  Princeton  date  back  to  the  early  eigh- 
teenth century.     In  1726  the  little  Log  College  was  erected  in 
the  wilderness  on  the  banks  of  the  picturesque   Neshaminy 
river  which  winds  into  the   Delaware  near  Bristol.      It  was 
indeed  a  small  college   in  a  day  of  small  things,  a  rude  log 
house  some  twenty  feet  square,  built  out  of  trees  that  fringed 
the  stream  by  the  Rev.  William  Tennent  and  his  sons,  true 
successors  of  Elisha  and  the  sons  of   the  prophets,  building 
a  new  school  of  the  prophets  by  a  humbler  Jordan.     The  Log 
College,  it  is  true,  was  not  the  source  of  Princeton.     Neither 
is  the  Neshaminy  the  fountain-head  of  the  Delaware,  as  Presi- 
dent Maclean  was  fond  of  observing.     But  it  had  a  significant 
connection  with  Princeton  as  its   most  important  precursor. 
It  was  closed  in  1746,  the  year  Princeton  was  first  chartered, 
the  whole  force  of  its  alumni  passing  into  the  new  institution 
and  re-enforcing    the  living  religious  impulse  which  created 
Princeton.     The  first  charter,  especially  as  expanded   in  the 
charter  of  1748,  was  ample  and  liberal.     From  the  beginning 
religious  liberty,  as  well  as  religious  training,  has  been  imbed- 
ded in  the  foundations  of  the  college.    The  charter  expressly 
provides  "  that  no  person  be  debarred  of  any  of  the  privileges 
of  said  college   on  account  of  any  speculative  principles  of 
religion ;  but  those  of  every  religious  profession  have  equal 
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privilege  and  advantage  of  education  in  said  college."  It  is 
the  earliest  warrant  for  religious  freedom  in  any  American 
college  document.  So  long  as  Princeton  remains  faithful  to 
her  charter  she  will  remain  positively  and  unmistakably  Chris- 
tian, but  can  no  more  become  sectarian  than  agnostic. 

Colonial  Princeton  was  of  a  profoundly  religious  character 
and  the  ground-tone  of  its  teaching  was  theological  and  meta- 
physical. Among  the  five  colonial  presidents  it  need  hardly 
be  said  the  name  of  Jonathan  Edwards  stands  out  as  the 
brightest.  Icily  logical,  yet  glowing  with  a  fervor  no  mystic 
ever  exceeded,  and  withal  deep  to  the  very  depths  of  thinking, 
he  is  not  only  the  great  metaphysician  but  the  representative 
religious  man  of  his  age.  His  administration  was  only  too 
brief,  and  on  this  account,  while  he  is  the  most  signal  example 
of  the  tendencies  of  colonial  Princeton,  he  is  in  no  important 
sense  the  organizer  of  those  tendencies.  There  were  other 
presidents  worth  mentioning  in  that  early  time,  did  the  purpose 
of  this  article  include  a  historical  sketch.  But  it  does  not. 
Yet  let  it  be  said  in  general  that  the  of^ce  was  one  of  great 
seriousness  and  dignity,  and  that  the  colonial  presidents  can 
be  shown  to  be  deserving  of  veneration.  Such  an  one,  for 
instance,  was  President  Aaron  Burr.     Listen  to  his  epitaph : 

Gemit  Ecclesia,  plorat 

Academia : 

At  Cozlutn  platidit^  dum  ille 

Ingredittir 

In  Gaudium  Domini. 

To  us  this  sounds  rhetorically  daring.     To  those  who  knew 
him  it  seemed  little  more  than  just. 

In  the  trying  period  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the 
formation  of  our  government,  Princeton  was  ruled  by  President 
Witherspoon,  and  his  rule  over  the  students  was  a  strong  one. 
"  Govern,  govern  always,  but  beware  of  governing  too  much," 
are  the  words  in  which  he  embodied  his  theory  of  adminis. 
tration.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Knox,  an  ardent 
lover  of  civil  freedom  and,  in  the  language  of  John  Adams, 
"as  high  a  son  of  liberty  as  any  man  in  America."     To  the 
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theological  and  metaphysical  foundations  of  Princeton  he 
added  the  study  of  political  philosophy.  He  was  a  fiery 
patriot.  His  son  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Germantown. 
He  was  the  only  clergyman  as  well  as  the  only  college  presi- 
dent who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  gave 
to  Princeton  her  brilliant  part  in  the  forming  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  not  least  so  through  the  influence  of  his  favorite 
pupil,  James  Madison.  In  the  twenty-five  years  of  his  admin- 
istration only  469  students  graduated.  One-fourth  of  these 
became  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  these  ministers  19 
became  presidents  or  professors,  13  of  the  19  being  presidents 
of  the  colleges  with  which  they  were  connected.  The 
other  three-fourths  who  were  not  ministers  included  in 
their  number  i  President  of  the  United  States,  i  Vice 
President,  3  judges  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
6  members  of  the  Continental  Congress,  23  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  13  Governors  of  separate  States,  and 
at  least  20  officers  in  the  Army  of  the  Revolution.  Of  the 
college  graduates  who  sat  in  the  convention  which  framed  our 
national  Constitution,  9  were  Princeton  men,  and  5  of  the  9 
were  Witherspoon's  pupils.  Is  it  not  pardonable  for  a  Prince- 
ton man,  in  view  of  such  a  showing,  to  say  of  Revolutionary 
Princeton  as  Washington  said,  that  "  No  college  has  turned 
out  better  scholars  or  more  estimable  characters  than  Nassau  "  ? 
The  third  period  in  Princeton's  history  goes  down  to  the 
close  of  our  Civil  War.  It  seems  ordinary  alongside  of  the 
Revolutionary  time,  yet  it  is  notable  in  at  least  one  respect. 
It  witnessed  the  first  provision  made  in  this  country  for  under- 
graduate instruction  in  chemistry  as  a  distinct  science,  and  the 
requirement  of  this  science  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
This  action  committed  the  college  early  and  decisively  to 
science  as  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal  education,  and  stands 
at  the  beginning  of  Princeton's  real  scientific  history,  in  which 
the  chief  names^during  this  period  are  those  of  Joseph  Henry 
and  Arnold  Guyot.  In  1868,  just  one  hundred  years  from  the 
accession  of  Witherspoon,  Dr.  McCosh  assumed  the  presidency, 
and  with  him  begins   the  story  of   modern  or  contemporary 
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Princeton,  lasting  down  to  this  present  in  the  administration 
of  his  successor,  President  Patton.  It  is  in  this  last  quarter 
century  that  Princeton  has  seen  her  greatest  development. 
The  character  of  this  development  and  its  relation  to  the 
older  Princeton  it  is  my  purpose  to  describe. 

Ill 

The  close  of  the  Civil  War  found  Princeton  in  a  low  con- 
dition, for  she  had  borne  a  harder  shock  than  many  other 
institutions  had  endured.  Her  loyalty  to  the  Union  cost  her 
almost  all  her  Southern  students — a  good  third  of  the  under- 
graduate body — and  the  other  two-thirds  was  thinned  out  by 
the  departure  of  some  whose  college  course  was  interrupted, 
and  the  absence  of  others  prevented  from  becoming  students 
because  they  were  serving  in  the  Union  Army,  Suffering  in 
common  with  all  colleges  and  yet  in  a  mode  experienced  by 
few,  Princeton  was  only  half  alive  during  the  war.  But  with 
Dr.  McCosh  the  day  of  large  opportunities  and  achievements 
began.  From  that  time  till  this  there  has  been  a  long  and 
almost  uninterrupted  growth.  The  old  tree,  enriched  anew  at 
the  roots  and  liberally  watered  by  large  benefactions,  has  been 
putting  forth  new  leaves  in  every  direction.  New  buildings 
have  been  arising  these  twenty-five  years  as  if  by  magic,  until 
quiet  Nassau  Hail,  no  longer  guarded  by  a  few  of  the  older 
structures,  finds  itself  the  center  of  a  large  semicircle  sweeping 
eastward  and  southward  and  westward,  and  embracing  in  its 
circuit  almost  a  city  of  academic  habitations.  Such  is  the 
visible,  material  side  of  this  development,  the  obvious  thing 
which,  along  with  the  beauty  of  the  campus,  strikes  every 
casual  visitor  and  sometimes  forms  the  basis  for  his  opinion 
of  Princeton.  We  have  met  such  opinions,  at  one  time  in 
the  form  of  crude  eulogy  and  at  another  in  disparaging  words 
about  brick-and-mortar  achievements, — varying  opinions  rang- 
ing from  half-truth  to  truth  in  very  weak  solution,  I  do  not 
despise  good  buildings  nor  plenty  of  them  in  a  university,  nor 
do  I  see  how  anyone  can  who  believes  in  such  things  as  the 
beneficial   interaction  of  mind  and  body  and  the  quality  of 
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human  activity  generally.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Princeton  can- 
not now  perform  some  of  her  important  functions  properly 
for  the  lack  of  enough  buildings.  These  solid  w^orkshops 
w^herein  the  workmen  work,  these  substantial  theaters  wherein 
the  academic  drama  is  continually  going  on,  are  in  Prince- 
ton, as  elsewhere,  valuable  in  themselves  in  attracting  the 
attention  of  men  in  and  out  of  college  to  the  consecration  of  vis- 
ible, material  things  to  invisible,  spiritual  ends ;  and,  of  course, 
it  is  only  according  to  the  degree  in  which  such  ends  are  real- 
ized that  a  university  deserves  buildings  at  all.  In  a  rough  way, 
then,  the  buildings  may  be  taken  as  suggesting,  though  not 
revealing,  the  university.  They  inevitably  suggest  the  divers 
appliances  they  contain  and  uses  they  serve,  as  they  happen  to 
be  dormitories  or  gymnasiums  or  laboratories  or  libraries  or 
lecture  halls  or  commencement  halls  or  chapels.  They  sug- 
gest, furthermore,  professorships  and  fellowships,  with  the 
means  necessary  to  support  them  and  the  body  of  students 
for  whose  benefit  they  are  intended.  And  so  we  may  pass, 
by  easy  stages  and  with  specific  reference  to  Princeton,  to 
such  leading  ideas  as  her  college  and  university  administra- 
tion, her  intellectual  and  religious  activity,  and  the  whole 
plexus  of  forces  and  tendencies  that  compose  her  invisible 
hfe. 

IV 

In  point  of  administration  Princeton  belongs  to  the  historical 
American  type,  which  has  been  somewhat  humorously  char- 
acterized as  consisting  of  an  omnipotent  Board  of  Trustees,  an 
omniscient  Faculty,  and  an  omnipresent  student  body.  Ofifi- 
cially  and  legally  the  Trustees  are  the  institution.  Being  a  self- 
perpetuating  corporation  empowered  and  required  to  carry 
out  the  whole  intent  of  the  charter,  they  furnish  the  elements 
of  safety  and  stability  and  in  a  general  sense  guide  and  guard 
college  policy.  Over  the  temporalities  they  have  immediate 
and  exclusive  control.  Their  control  over  the  spiritualities, 
the  specifically  educational  functions,  although  an  original  and 
indefeasible  control,  is  exercised  mediately ;  the  agent  for  exe- 
cuting educational  policy  being  the  Faculty,  subject  to  review 
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by  the  Trustees.     The  Faculty  is  accordingly  a  body  created 
and  sustained  in  existence  by  the  Trustees,  and  is  entrusted 
with  the    two   great    functions    of   instruction  and  discipline. 
The  official  interaction  of  the  two  bodies  is  maintained  throueh 
the  agency  of  the  President,  who  is  both  chief  professor  and 
chief  trustee,  the  presiding  officer  in  both  bodies  and  supreme 
executive   generally.     Since   1883    one    portion    of  the    Presi- 
dent's  activity,    namely    the    direct    care    of   the    discipline, 
has  been  committed  to  the    Dean  of   the  Faculty.     Such  in 
barest  outline  is  the  framework  of  Princeton.     There  is  noth- 
ing novel  or  complex  about   it.     It  is  simply  a  definite  and 
typical  American  college  organism,  capable,  however,  of  com- 
plete  university  development  without  needing  to  change  its 
charter  by  so  much  as  "  the  dotting  of  an  i  or  the  crossing  of  a 
/,"  and  capable  of  all  this  development  in  full  conformity  with 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  that  charter.     But  academic 
charters,  like  political  and   ecclesiastical  constitutions,  fail  un- 
less vigorous,  faithful,  and  enlightened  men  administer  them. 
From  want  of  vigor  the  chartered  institution  sickens  and  dies. 
From  want  of  enlightenment  it  fails  to  understand  its  mission, 
and  from  want  of  fidelity  it  helps  to  destroy  what  it  was  cre- 
ated   to    promote.     "  It    hath    always    been    difficult,"    said 
quaint  old  Richard  de  Bury,  "so  to  limit  men  by  the  laws  of 
honesty  that  the  knavery  of  a  succeeding  generation  should 
not  strive  to  overleap  the  limits  set  by  a  preceding  one  and 
break  established  rules  through  wanton  insolence."     Very  dif- 
ficult indeed  !     The  story  of  fiduciary  unfaithfulness  is  an  old 
one.     It  is  not  an  unknown  thing  in  American  academic  his- 
tory that  moneys  and  privileges,  given  with  the  fullest  under- 
standing as  to  the  ends  to  which  they  were  to  be  applied,  have 
been   diverted,    sometimes  inadvertently  but  sometimes  con- 
sciously, to  different  if  not  antagonistic  ends.     But  the  history 
of  Princeton  is  the  history  of  inflexible  opposition  to  any  use 
of  endowment  or  privilege  in  any  way  not  expressly  author- 
ized by  the  donor,  and  the  history  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
charter  is  just  as  strict.     Of  this  record  every  true  Princeton 
man  is  immeasurably  proud.     It  is  true  that   this  policy  has 
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rendered  some  bequests  not  so  productive  of  money  and 
academic  results  as  a  flexible  and  speculative  treatment  might 
have  effected.  It  is  true  that  in  harmony  with  this  state  of 
thino-s  there  are  seeming  anachronisms  and  survivals  of 
apparently  obsolete  things,  like  knots  and  twists  in  the  trunk 
of  an  old  tree,  marring  its  straight,  clear  grain  and  perhaps 
hindering  its  growth.  It  may  be  there  are  some  who  would 
gouge  out  the  knots  and  pull  out  the  twists,  forgetting  that 
they  are  not  dealing  with  dead  timber,  but  a  living  tree.  But 
they  would  deal  with  Princeton  regardless  of  her  antecedents, 
and  this  is  the  kind  of  answer  we  would  make  to  any  who  may 
think  Princeton  old  fogy  or  strict  or  slow  or  too  circumspect 
or  too  deferential  to  the  idea  of  mortmain  or  almost  anything 
else  that  is  not  smart  and  novel.  Now  what  I  am  drifting 
toward,  somewhat  irregularly,  in  these  remarks,  is  the  idea 
that  the  administrative  spirit  of  Princeton  is  naturally  con- 
servative. It  is  this  which  has  given  her  that  definiteness 
of  expression  which  some  critics  fancy  amounts  to  fixity. 
But  a  Princeton  man  looks  at  the  matter  differently.  He 
regards  the  foundations  laid  in  the  charter  broad  as  well  as 
strong,  and  wants  to  see  Princeton  build  to  ideal  completeness 
the  house  her  foundations  will  bear,  rather  than  to  lay  new 
foundations.  He  is  conservative,  but  he  is  also  construct- 
ive. However,  as  I  am  getting  dangerously  near  to  plati- 
tudes, it  may  be  well  to  turn  aside  and  say  what  I  mean 
with  a  little  more  precision. 


First  of  all,  then,  what  is  the  measure  and  spirit  of  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  Princeton?  What  are  the  fields  in  which  the 
Faculty  teach  and  investigate,  and  how  do  they  do  it?  Meas- 
ured lengthwise,  their  work  divides  into  undergraduate  college 
instruction,  the  higher  university  teaching,  and  their  own  indi- 
vidual studies  of  investigation.  Measured  crosswise,  it  becomes 
a  question  of  what  the  studies  themselves  amount  to.  The 
old  studies  upon  which  Princeton  was  founded  embraced,  in 
intention,  the  whole  scheme  of  knowledge  above  the  elemen- 
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tary  stage.  It  is  of  course  absurd  to  say  that  Princeton  has 
shown  strength  in  more  than  a  few  parts  of  such  a  scheme. 
But  her  strength  has  been  concentrated  and  related.  Its  chief 
components,  in  their  historical  order  of  entrance  into  her  life, 
were  theology,  philosophy,  politics,  and  science,  as  I  have 
indicated  above.  One  of  these,  theology,  was  removed  from 
the  course  of  instruction  some  eighty  years  ago,  when  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  was  established.  The  other 
three  continued  as  the  main  higher  studies,  and  the  great  part 
of  Princeton's  fame  is  that  she  has  been  a  school  of  philosoph- 
ical, political,  and  scientific  strength.  The  other  studies  were 
cultivated,  but  in  a  less  degree.  Latterly  things  have  changed 
a  great  deal.  Every  important  division  of  human  knowledge, 
particularly  when  studied  in  its  pure  or  theoretical  aspect,  it  is 
intended  to  provide  for  as  fast  as  the  necessary  endowments 
are  forthcoming,  and  these  necessary  means  imply  the 
strengthening  of  a  large  undergraduate  college,  apart  from 
which  Princeton  will  never  realize  her  full  university  life,  as 
well  as  a  great  development  and  organization  of  higher  studies 
for  university  students.  At  the  present  time  urgent  emphasis 
needs  to  be  put  on  this  latter  side.  The  principal  strength 
shown  in  the  way  of  additions  to  undergraduate  and  graduate 
equipment  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  divided  between  old 
and  new  studies.  Philosophy,  politics,  and  science  have  had 
their  share,  but  the  classical  and  modern  literatures  have  had 
a  proportionately  greater  development,  as  they  needed  to  have 
in  order  to  put  them  on  a  par  with  the  others.  Then  there 
have  been  clear  additions  in  the  way  of  new  subjects  or  new 
developments  of  old  subjects.  Among  these  I  may  instance 
the  large  group  of  sciences  now  swallowed  up  under  the  name 
of  biology,  the  subjects  of  experimental  and  physiological  psy- 
chology, the  history  of  art  and  archaeology,  together  with  the 
various  general  extensions  and  newly  developed  specialized  parts 
of  the  older  studies.  Princeton  is  now  represented  in  every 
great  division  of  the  field  of  pure  or  theoretical  knowledge  with 
some  degree  of  substantiality,  except  the  field  of  scientific  phi- 
lology studies.     But  whatever  the  studies  may  chance  to  be,  the 
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temper  in  which  they  are  pursued  may  be  characterized  as 
well  by  the  word  philosophical  as  by  any  other  term.  And  this 
philosophical  temper  is  not  vague  or  hard  to  define.  It  is  one 
temper  with  many  moods.  As  Princeton  faces  the  problems 
of  metaphysics,  her  temper  is  theistic  and  realistic.  Toward 
the  questions  of  jurisprudence,  politics,  and  economics  her 
attitude  is  ethical.  In  the  sphere  of  science  this  temper 
appears  as  the  spirit  of.  inductive  reasoning,  which,  though 
severely  laborious  in  its  examination  of  facts,  manages  to 
arrive  at  something  beyond  facts.  In  the  spheres  of  literature 
and  art,  it  appears  as  the  conviction  that  these  studies  are 
worth  most  as  expressions  of  the  ever-struggling  human  spirit 
striving  to  utter  itself  with  nobility  and  beauty.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  truths  of  Christianity  it  appears  as  clear  faith.  Of 
course  we  have  not  begun  to  realize  all  these,  and  are  not  even 
realizing  them  as  we  might,  but  the  illustrations  given  above 
show  what  is  the  spirit  with  which  Princeton  faces  the  deep 
questions  which  meet  every  university. 

VI 

And  who  is  responsible  for  this  temper  of  Princeton  in  our 
generation  ?  Many  men,  dead  and  gone.  But  signally  one 
man  still  alive.  I  am  not  at  this  point  writing  of  the  six  years 
which  compose  the  first  chapter  of  President  Patton's  adminis- 
tration— years  of  unprecedented  student  increase,  of  large  mate- 
rial gifts,  of  expansion  in  studies,  of  announced  university 
aspirations.  Those  of  us  who  are  living  in  the  thick  of  affairs 
expect  much  and  desire  more.  We  are  looking  for  a  large 
university  life  and  desire  a  great  one.  But  I  am  writing  at 
this  point  of  the  twenty  years  that  lie  behind  it,  the  twenty 
years  of  President  McCosh.  It  is  natural  for  Princeton  men 
to  think  of  the  old  doctor  as  sagacious  and  commanding  in 
all  he  was  and  in  all  he  did.  It  is  hard  for  them  to  avoid 
being  extravagant  when  they  talk  about  him.  Yet  adjectives 
annoy  and  adverbs  offend  some,  especially  those  seekers  after 
truth  who  cannot  take  the  truth  unless  they  get  it  cold.  The 
dilemma  is  plain.     It  is  to  keep  still  or  else  say  what  you  think. 
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I  take  the  second  horn,  speaking  out  the  more  readily  now  that 
Dr.  McCosh's  days  are  so  nearly  done.  If  only  I  were  a  poet 
or  superior  versifier,  or  even  a  plain  phrasemaker,  what  delight 
it  would  give  me  to  make  such  a  line  as  is  said  to  have  been 
made  about  Scipio,  and  devote  it  to  the  old  doctor ! 

"  At  quantum  uirum  !  quern  uidi  in  uita  optumum  !  " 

What  a  personality!     He  is  the  second  Scotchman  who  has 
ruled  Princeton,  Witherspoon  being  the  first,  and  yet  both  of 
them    thorough    Americans.     If    you    would    hear    English 
spoken  in  the   Doric  way  of  Carlyle  and  Burns,  then  listen 
to  Dr.  McCosh's  speech,  and  you   need  not  go  to  Ayrshire. 
If  you  would  read  philosophical  English  so  clear  and  uplifting 
as  to  leave  a  Platonic  impression,  then  open  at  the  best  places 
in    Dr.    McCosh's   books.     While   yet   in    his  native  land  he 
attracted  the  high  regard  of  such  diverse  men  as  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  Hugh  Miller,  and  Dean  Mansel,  and  that  the   prick 
of  the  Scotch  thistle  was  perceived  by  others  less  friendly  is 
well  enough  seen  in  the  testy  flings  of  Ruskin  and  the  sharp 
words  of  John  Stuart  Mill.     And  why  should  I  omit  mention 
of  the  altogether  kindly  ballad  of  Thackeray,  prompted  by  the 
inauguration    of    Dr.  McCosh    as    a     professor    in     Belfast  ? 
But  this  part  is  not  the  part  about  Princeton.     On  how  many 
sides  he  has  touched  us  here  !     And  how  endlessly  interesting 
he  is  and  was,  even  to  his  slightest  peculiarity!     He  was  in 
sympathy  with   fine  style  in  literature   and  still  more  so  with 
fine  thinking.     He  opened  up  philosophical  study  in  all  direc- 
tions  and  his   class-room   was  keenly  stimulating.      He  had 
large  and  tolerant  views  about  science,  so  that  his  students 
found  it  easy  to  receive  evolution  and  to  study  it  as  the  long 
unrolling  of  the  plan  of  creation.     And  what  more  ?     A  great 
deal  more,  if  space  were  not  short  already.     The  first  years  of 
his  rule  were  years  of  incredible  effort.     He  had  to  hew  his 
way  through  rock.     But  he  was  far-sighted,  and  though  some- 
times impatient  in  manner,  was  endlessly  patient  in  effort.     It 
is  a  long  and  intricate  story, — the  story  of  the  complete  devo- 
tion of  a  great  man  to  one  end.     And  if  one  were  asked  to 
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say  what  were  the  dominant  traits  which  marked  him,  he 
would  have  to  sum  it  up  in  the  judgment  that  Dr.  McCosh 
was  above  all  sagacious  in  plan  and  commanding  in  action. 
Scores  of  instances  that  subtly  reveal  his  character  and  work 
crowd  upon  one  who  would  attempt  to  describe  him.  His 
very  presence  impressed  all  his  students  with  the  sense  of 
immense  strength,  benevolence,  and  dignity.  He  is  mellowing 
as  his  sun  goes  down,  and  after  the  sun  goes  down,  as  Longinus 
tells  us,  the  brightness  vanishes  but  the  greatness  remains. 
That  is  how  we  feel  toward  Dr.  McCosh. 

VII 

This  is  a  good  place  to  stop,  but  something  about  the 
students  is  necessary.  The  spirit  of  student  life  in  Princeton 
is  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  democratic.  The  campus  is  their 
dyopa,  and  there  they  are  at  almost  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night.  Sometimes  it  looks  as  though  they  "  spent  their  time 
in  nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing." 
Sometimes  it  is  athletics,  sometimes  it  is  continuous  contem- 
plation of  the  campus,  sometimes  the  need  of  considering  the 
wisdom  of  Faculty  action,  sometimes  the  relative  merits  of 
pipe  and  cigarette,  sometimes  the  pursuit  of  fun  for  its  own 
sake  and  independent  of  utilitarian  considerations,  that  en- 
lists their  attention.  What  sights  and  sounds!  "The  noise, 
the  joys,  the  boys,  the  games,  the  fun  !  "  The  inextinguishable 
Homeric  laughter!  The  processions  moving  to  and  fro  in  the 
still  October  evenings  singing  college  songs,  and  all  the  phases 
of  their  tumultuous,  open,  unforgetable  student  life!  How  a 
professor  living  in  contact  with  such  life  can  ever  become  a 
fossil  is  of  course  a  mystery,  in  which,  however,  one  thing  at 
least  is  clear,  and  that  is  that  the  students  do  not  make  him 
one.  The  ceaseless  ferment  of  this  college  democracy  is  an  in- 
valuable force.  Perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  the  enter- 
ing student  has  to  stand  solely  on  what  he  is,  and  so  the  process 
of  attrition  begins  at  once  both  in  and  out  of  the  class-room,  apd 
out  of  it  emerges  at  the  end  of  his  undergraduate  course  the 
real  collegian  :  a  man  having  an  area  of  culture  in  common  with 
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all  his  fellows,  a  tolerant  regard  for  men  who  differ  from  him, 
a  self-poise    and  a  general   tempering   of   his   whole   nature. 
What  hopes  I  have  for  the    future  of  Princeton  come  more 
from  the  students  than  from  any  other  one  source.     It  was  a 
favorite  maxim  with  Dr.  McCosh  that  the  secret  of  a  college's 
strength  or  weakness  is  primarily   here,  and  that  presidents, 
trustees,  and  faculties  may  do  their  best  and  succeed  only  too 
imperfectly,  if  they  succeed  at  all,  unless  the  student  constit- 
uency is  sound.     There  are  perennial  evils  and  there  are  evils 
that   may  be    removed,  and  the   problem  is  to  diminish  the 
one   and    extinguish    the   other.     But    neither    faculties   nor 
trustees  nor  presidents  nor  students,  either  separately  or  com- 
bined, can  do  what  is  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  do,  and 
that  is  bring  about  an  academic  millennium,  any  more  than 
they  can  bring  about  a  political,  ecclesiastical,  or  social  mil- 
lennium.    Still  some  things  can  be  done,  and  one  of  these 
things  the  Princeton  students  have  done  recently.     They  have 
determined  of  their  own  volition,  and  with  great  intensity  of 
determination,  that  no  man  who  cheats  in  examinations  shall 
continue  to  be    one  of  their  number.     The    consequences  of 
this  movement  ought  to  be  far-reaching.     Indications  already 
appear  in  the  effect  on  preparatory  schools  and  the  adoption 
of  similar  plans  by  the  students  of  several  other  colleges  soon 
after  the  experiment  was  successfully  tried  in  Princeton.     With- 
out detracting  from  the  honor  due  the  University  of  Virginia 
for  its  fine  example  in  this   respect,  let  it  be  said   that  the 
representative    place    the    University   of     Virginia    holds    in 
the  South  in  respect  to  conscience  in   examinations,  Prince- 
ton intends  to  hold  in  the  North.     There  are  of  course  other 
evils,  some  of  them  common  to  young  men  in  general  and 
others  peculiar  to   academic  life.      I  cannot  help  taking  the 
hopeful    view  regarding   them,   for  what    the   students   have 
done  about  cheating  in  examinations  they  will  be  able  to  do 
in  some  other   matters.     It  is  a  great  encouragement,  while 
writing  these  lines,  to  hear  the  news  that  the  students  have 
this  day  in  mass-meeting  taken  steps  toward  the  extermina- 
tion of  hazing. 
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VIII 

Such  are  some  of  the  phases  of  our  present  Princeton.  I 
have  not  given  a  description  so  much  as  a  casual  characteriza- 
tion. Nothing  has  been  said  about  the  stand  Princeton  takes 
toward  elective  studies — her  requirement  for  a  while  of  a  plain 
home  table,  whereon  the  beef  and  bread  are  to  figure  largely, 
as  against  the  miscellaneous  diet  procured  by  ordering  a  la 
carte  at  an  elective  restaurant.  Scattered  elective  studies  and 
an  elective  system  are  two  different  things,  and  Princeton 
stands  for  the  latter.  Nothing  has  been  said  about  Whig  and 
Clio  Halls, — the  antique  dignity  of  the  white  temples  in  which 
they  are  housed,  the  great  benefit  they  are  to  the  undergrad- 
uates, and  their  close  connection  with  American  public  life. 
Nor  has  even  one  of  our  benefactors  been  named,  the  men  and 
women,  dead  and  living,  who  have  given  freely,  not  alone  of 
their  time  and  income,  but  of  the  capital  of  their  estates,  to 
build  up  the  place  they  loved.  And  any  characterization  of 
the  work  of  the  present  Faculty  is  of  course  not  in  place  here. 
But  although  much  has  been  omitted  that  is  needed  to  fill  out 
the  picture,  representative  things  have  been  mentioned.  They 
are  things  which  cannot  be  omitted  without  leaving  out  Prince- 
ton. Some  may  think  the  picture  too  bright,  but  Princeton's 
sons  will  not.  In  the  future,  as  they  make  annual  pilgrimages 
to  Nassau  Hall,  their  academic  shrine,  may  they  find  it  still 
standing,  even  to  the  end  of  time — the  home  of  free-hearted 
generous  men   devoted   to  pure  knowledge,  pure  patriotism, 

and  pure  religion. 

Andrew  F.  West 

Princeton  University 

The  first  paper  in  this  series  dealing  with  the  leading  American  universities,  The 
Spirit  and  Ideals  of  Harvard,  by  Dr.  George  Santayana,  appeared  in  the  EDUCA- 
TIONAL Review  for  April,  1894. 


II 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF    PLAY  AND   THE 
RECENT  PLAY-MOVEMENT  IN   GERMANY 

The  Germans  have  long  recognized  the  imperative  necessity 
of  definite  physical  education  in  order  to  prevent  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  race,  and  qualify  it  for  higher  intellectual  and 
moral  development.  The  Prussian  government  was  the  first 
to  compel  every  school  to  have  a  good  equipment  of  appa- 
ratus for  physical  exercises.  Their  school  programme  has  for 
years  provided  for  special  physical  culture  at  least  twice  a 
week.  In  the  training  of  the  Prussian  teachers,  special  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  best  method  of  developing  the 
bodily  powers  so  that  the  physical  and  intellectual  natures  of 
the  children  of  Prussia  might  be  developed  in  harmony.  But 
notwithstanding  the  thoroughness  of  the  system,  and  the 
intelligence  with  which  it  was  carried  out,  the  Prussian 
educational  leaders  and  medical  authorities  became  con- 
vinced that  it  was  failing  to  accomplish  fully  the  beneficent 
purposes  for  which  it  was  designed.  Instead  of  becoming 
stronger  generation  after  generation,  men  were  gradually 
growing  weaker,  less  buoyant  in  spirits,  less  vigorous  in 
health,  less  energetic  in  character,  and  more  easily  affected 
by  disease.  The  Prussian  leaders  did  not  attribute  this 
apparent  deterioration  to  the  physical  culture  of  the  schools. 
They  knew  that  without  physical  culture  the  evil  results 
would  have  been  still  more  manifest,  but  they  realized  clearly 
that  the  formal  physical  exercises  of  the  schools  were  insuffi- 
cient to  preserve  and  improve  the  powers  of  the  race.  They 
became  convinced  that  the  Germans  were  gradually  becoming 
weaker  because  they  were  not  a  playing  people. 

For  nearly  one  hundred  years  German  educators  have  magni- 
fied the  educational  value  of  play,  and  tried  to  cultivate  a  love 
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for  it.  More  books  have  been  written  in  Germany  than  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  since  1796,  on  the  value  of  play  in  the 
development  of  humanity.  Froebel  recognized  the  great 
truth  that  play  is  the  real  work  of  the  child,  by  which  he  was 
intended  to  qualify  himself  morally,  intellectually,  and  physi- 
cally, for  the  man's  work  of  after-life ;  and  the  general  intro- 
duction of  his  kindergarten  system  revealed  to  the  teachers 
and  many  public  leaders  the  comprehensive  educational  value 
of  free  play.  Theoretically,  the  German  educators  knew  more 
about  the  influence  of  play  than  those  of  any  other  nation,  but 
practically  the  Germans  were  not  a  playing  people.  In  Eng- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  while  comparatively  little  was  written 
or  said  about  the  value  of  play,  the  people  played  vigorously. 
The  Germans  had  the  philosophy  of  play,  the  English  had  an 
intuitive  love  of  play,  and  love  is  a  greater  impelling  force 
than  philosophy.  English  young  men  never  played  in  order 
to  expand  their  lungs,  to  increase  their  circulation,  to  develop 
their  muscles  in  power  and  agility,  to  improve  their  figures, 
to  add  grace  to  their  bearing,  to  awaken  and  define  their 
intellectual  powers,  or  to  make  them  manly,  courageous, 
and  chivalrous.  They  played  enthusiastically  for  the  mere 
love  of  play,  and  all  these  and  other  advantages  resulted  from 
their  play. 

Dr.  Wiese  in  his  German  Letters  on  English  Education, 
published  in  1877,  said  of  English  schoolboys:  "Most  of 
them,  with  the  fresh  color  of  health  on  their  countenances, 
their  bright  eyes,  firm  gait,  without  a  trace  of  constrained 
behavior,  were  to  me  often  a  refreshing  picture  of  blooming 
youth."  He  proceeds  to  describe  the  causes  that  have  pro- 
duced such  a  grand  result,  and  says :  "  As  among  these  causes 
physical  exercises  and  games,  such  as  cricket  and  others,  which 
aim  at  adroitness  and  strength  of  body,  occupy  a  prominent 
place  among  the  customary  means  of  education,  one  might 
perhaps  think  of  transplanting  such  things  into  Germany. 
The  wish  that  this  might  be  done  has  been  expressed  to  me 
during  my  present  stay  in  England,  by  Germans  who  were 
able  to  compare  the  two  countries  in  regard  to  the  physical 
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training  of  youth ;  and  in  fact  German  teachers  have 
repeatedly  agreed  to  study  these  games  in  England  in  order 
to  introduce  them  among  ourselves.  The  attempts  have 
been  made  in  vain.  The  conditions  of  life  are  too  different 
in  the  two  countries,  and  we  shall  never  be  able  to  make  up 
our  minds  to  devote  as  much  of  the  time  of  our  school  hours 
as  seems  requisite  for  games  which,  after  all,  would  not  be 
a  proper  substitute  for  gymnastic  exercises." 

Dr.  Wiese  made  two  mistakes.  He  ventured  to  restrict  the 
development  of  the  future.  He  asserted  that  the  Germans 
"  would  never  make  up  their  minds  to  devote  much  time  to 
games  "  ;  and  in  fourteen  years  the  Germans  did  exactly  what 
he  said  they  never  would  do.  It  is  never  safe  for  a  man  to 
assume  that  humanity  in  its  conditions  and  development  will 
rest  forever  where  he  stands,  however  advanced  his  position 
may  be.  Each  generation  climbs  to  higher  ground.  The 
grandest  achievements  of  the  race  are  those  that  have  been 
proved  impossible.  He  erred  also  in  assuming  that  games 
should  be  considered  a  substitute  for  gymnastic  exercises. 
The  one  should  be  the  complement  of  the  other ;  neither  can 
be  a  substitute  for  the  other.  The  leaders  in  athletic  sports 
are  usually  most  active  in  gymnastic  practices.  The  general 
introduction  of  plays  into  Germany  has  increased  the  attend- 
ance at  the  gymnasium.  Games  are  undoubtedly  more  essen- 
tial than  gymnastics  in  the  complete  development  of  healthful, 
energetic  manhood,  but  many  young  people  require  the 
special  physical  culture  of  gymnastics  in  order  that  they  may 
reach  their  highest  success  in  playing,  or  that  they  may  put 
forth  their  best  efforts  with  safety.  Gymnastics  should  enlarge 
and  strengthen  defective  parts  of  the  body;  increase  and  regu- 
late the  powers  of  the  vital  organs,  and  fit  the  child  for  har- 
monious and  sustained  action  in  response  to  the  unusual 
demands  made  upon  its  vigor  by  the  extraordinary  stimulus  of 
an  interesting  outdoor  game. 

A  little  over  two  years  ago  a  great  practical  movement,  in 
favor  of  play  as  an  essential  element  in  the  development  of 
national  character,  began  in    Germany.     The   leader   in   the 
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movement  was  Deputy  F.  von  Schenckendorff  of  Gorlitz,  and 
the  German  educators  were  evidently  ripe  for  such  a  develop- 
ment. The  Emperor  himself,  and  the  Ministers  of  Education, 
von  Gossler,  and  afterward  von  Bosse.  heartily  indorsed  the 
proposals  of  Deputy  von  Schenckendorff,  and  co-operated 
earnestly  with  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work.  A  large 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  Government  to  visit  England 
to  watch  English  children,  youths,  and  men  playing,  and  to 
report  the  games  which  in  their  opinion  would  be  most  attract- 
ive to  the  German  people,  and  could  be  adapted  most  easily 
to  their  tastes  and  habits. 

The  committee  reported,  and  their  recommendations  were 
ofificially  circulated  throughout  Germany.  The  country  was 
evidently  ready  for  the  movement.  Already  over  four  hun- 
dred cities  and  towns  have  opened  public  playgrounds.  Most 
of  these  playgrounds  have  been  provided  at  the  public  expense 
by  the  cities  or  towns  in  which  they  are  situated,  but  some  of 
them  have  been  opened  by  people  of  wealth  who  have  become 
deeply  interested  in  the  movement.  In  a  few  cases  money  has 
been  left  by  will  for  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  play- 
grounds by  gentlemen  who  were  convinced  that  the  best  thing 
they  could  do  for  the  world  they  were  leaving  was  to  help 
their  successors  to  be  happier  by  making  them  stronger  and 
more  energetic.  These  playgrounds  provide  attractions  for  all 
ages.  There  are  sand-heaps  fresh  every  day  for  the  babies 
and  little  children,  and  the  necessary  equipment  for  attractive 
and  interesting  games  suitable  for  children,  youths,  and  adults. 
None  are  too  young  to  develop  power,  grace,  and  agility  by 
proper,  natural  exercises,  and  none  too  old  to  preserve  their 
health  and  strength,  and  help  to  resist  the  insidious  influences 
of  disease  by  the  practice  of  games  adapted  to  their  age  and 
physical  condition  ;  so  material  and  appliances  are  provided 
for  all.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  young  children 
shall  be  trained  to  play,  not  only  that  their  health  and  tempers 
may  be  improved,  but  that  they  may  form  the  habit  of  playing 
and  thus  develop  a  love  for  play,  and  a  play  tendency  \n 
character. 
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From  the  first  the  movement  has  been  essentially  educa- 
tional, although  it  is  not  directly  connected  with  the  work  of 
the  schools.  Each  playground  is  in  charge  of  a  "  play  leader," 
who  has  under  him  a  number  of  assistant  leaders.  The  "  play 
leader "  is  usually  a  teacher,  and  the  regulations  issued  by 
the  government  provide  that  he  must  be  a  trained  educator. 
He  must  be  a  teacher  as  well  as  a  gymnast  or  an  expert  in 
games.  He  must  understand  the  fundamental  principles  of 
human  growth,  and  possess  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  the  body  and  the  development  of  the  vital 
organs,  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  position  of  "  play  leader." 
The  "  play  leader  "  is  on  duty  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
afternoons  when  the  schools  have  half-holidays ;  and  on  other 
days  from  four  to  six  o'clock.  The  most  popular  games  so  far 
are  the  various  running  and  ball  games  for  the  warm  weather, 
and  skating  in  winter.  I  hope  they  may  learn  the  Scotchman's 
game  of  curling,  too.  It  is  a  glorious  game.  It  completely 
engrosses  a  man  without  exciting  him  to  the  point  of  nervous 
strain ;  it  affords  exercise  without  being  exhaustive  ;  it  gives 
very  definite  training  in  self-control,  in  judgment,  and  in  power 
to  execute  the  decisions  of  the  mind  ;  and  it  nearly  always  leads 
a  man  to  be  good-natured  and  comfortably  hilarious.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  the  moderate  drinking  of  whisky  has  helped 
to  prevent  the  degeneration  of  Scotch  profundity  into  austerity. 
I  am  convinced  that  curling  has  had  its  share  in  averting  the 
destruction  of  buoyancy  and  jollity  in  Scotch  character.  Cer- 
tainly it  lends  an  additional  element  of  horror  to  a  Scotchman's 
hell  to  believe  there  will  be  no  ice  there.  It  would  un- 
doubtedly have  a  benign  influence  on  German  character  if 
curling  were  generally  practiced.  To  a  curler,  at  least,  one  of 
the  very  evident  reasons  for  having  ice  is  that  men  may  curl 
on  it. 

The  German  people  are  entering  upon  a  new  era  in  the 
development  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  manhood  and 
womanhood,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  tendency  to  vigor- 
ous play.  There  is  only  one  real  danger  in  the  movement, 
and  that  is  the  possibility  of   placing  restraint  on  the  spon- 
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taneity  of  play  by  directing  it  too  carefully.  The  fact  that 
the  playgrounds  are  in  charge  of  trained  teachers  who  know 
the  inestimable  value  of  spontaneity  in  all  the  child's  work,  as 
an  element  in  its  growth,  warrants  the  hope  that  play  may 
never  degenerate  into  formalism.  All  wisely  directed  physical 
exercises  are  beneficial,  but  they  cannot  be  made  a  substitute 
for  genuine  play.  No  formal  training  in  any  department  of 
a  child's  culture  can  be  a  substitute  for  its  own  self-activity. 
No  work  done  in  response  to  an  external  motive  can  ever  be 
as  completely  productive  of  good,  as  work  done  from  the 
child's  own  motive.  We  have  begun  to  learn  that  in  painting, 
modeling,  drawing,  language,  and  all  forms  of  human  expres- 
sion by  which  the  inner  life  is  revealed  to  others,  self-expres- 
sion is  better  than  expression.  Good  teachers  are  no  longer 
satisfied  with  training  in  the  forms  of  expression.  They  recog- 
nize the  highest  need  to  be  the  training  of  the  soul  that  is  to 
be  expressed,  and  they  are  defining  by  intelligent  processes  the 
revelation  that  true  growth  comes  through  .y^Z/'-activity,  and 
that  sclf-z.z't\v\\.y  does  not  mean  activity  in  response  to  the 
command  or  the  direct  suggestion  of  another. 

Play  is  better  than  gymnastics  or  any  formal  exercises 
because  it  is  more  natural,  because  it  is  true  self-activity, 
because  it  is  the  child's  real  work,  because  the  benefits  derived 
from  it  are  incidental  and  not  the  direct  object  of  the  effort 
made,  and  because  it  develops  the  entire  nature  of  the  child  at 
the  same  time. 

Play  is  natural.  The  universal  tendency  of  healthy  children 
is  to  play,  and  this  love  for  play  was  given  because  energetic 
effort  is  essential  to  the  fullest  growth  of  a  human  being,  not 
only  phj^sically,  but  intellectually  and  morally. 

Play  is  true  self-activity  because  the  child's  actions  in  play- 
ing are  the  result  of  its  own  decisions  in  response  to  its  own 
motives  for  the  accomplishment  of  definite  purposes  in  con- 
nection wath  the  game,  and  not  in  response  to  the  teacher's 
command  or  signal. 

Play  is  the  child's  real  work.  Some  educators  hesitate  to 
admit  the  wisdom  of  a  system  of  education  which  makes  play 
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an  important  element  in  the  child's  development,  even  in  its 
early  years,  fearing  that  the  love  for  play  may  prevent  the  love 
of  work  afterward.  But  play  is  the  real  work  of  childhood, 
and  the  love  for  play  in  the  child  should  become  the  love  for 
work  in  the  man.  Play  is  the  only  complete  means  of  self- 
expression  the  child  possesses.  It  is  the  agency  by  which  it 
defines  and  strengthens  its  powers  and  learns  to  use  them 
intelligently  as  a  self-directing,  self-revealing  being,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  its  own  aims.  Active  physical  play  is  but 
one  department  of  the  child's  play  life.  It  very  early  shows  a 
tendency  to  play  with  the  material  things  around  it.  It  is 
filled  with  a  passionate  desire  to  modify  the  conditions  of 
things.  Unfortunately,  most  of  us  lose  this  aggressive  atti- 
tude, which  is  the  foundation  of  all  progress,  as  we  grow  older, 
and  passively  accept  conventional  conditions  as  we  find  them. 
The  very  same  tendency  that  too  often  makes  a  child  destruc- 
tive in  its  play,  should  make  it  constructive  and  self-reliant. 
Play  with  material  things  is  the  highest  possible  means  for 
making  an  original  and  intelligent  worker,  and  outdoor  games 
and  sports  are  the  best  agencies  for  developing  physical  power 
and  the  concentration  of  energy  for  the  achievement  of  clearly 
defined  purposes. 

The  benefits  of  play  are  incidental.  This  is  a  most  impor- 
tant advantage.  Incidental  results  are  most  lasting  in  all  edu- 
cational work.  The  unconscious  tuition  of  life  and  school  is 
the  best.  The  teacher  whose  ideal  is  highest,  and  whose  art 
is  most  perfect,  values  least  the  direct  results  of  his  teaching. 
The  man  who  takes  exercise  for  the  benefit  of  his  health 
never  improves  so  much  as  the  man  who  takes  the  same  exer- 
cise for  some  other  purpose.  The  old-fashioned  doctor  said 
to  his  patient  whose  system  needed  the  toning  of  invigorating 
exercise  :  "  Take  a  walk  of  four  miles  every  morning  before 
breakfast  ";  or  "  Ride  for  an  hour  every  morning  ;"  or  "  Buy 
a  pair  of  clubs  and  swing  them."  The  wise  physician  learns 
the  tendencies  of  his  patient  and  gets  him  interested  in  some 
work  or  game  which  involves  the  necessary  exercise  in  the 
accomplishment  of  some  ardent  desire.     He  leads  him  to  take 
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an  interest  in  gardening,  or  botanizing,  or  boating,  or  lacrosse, 
or  tennis,  or  baseball,  or  cricket,  or  curling,  or  skating,  for  the 
interest  or  pleasure  connected  with  the  work  or  the  game. 
Yonder  are  two  men  walking  toward  a  high  hill.  One  is  a 
dyspeptic  ordered  by  his  doctor  to  take  exercise  for  his  health, 
the  other  is  on  his  way  to  see  his  sweetheart.  The  glories  of 
the  hour  in  sky,  meadow,  bird,  song,  flower,  and  landscape 
unconsciously  fill  the  soul  of  one  with  irritation  and  the  other 
with  exhilaration.  The  first,  on  reaching  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
looks  despairingly  up,  and  turns  back  with  the  feeling  that  he 
is  too  weak  to  climb  the  hill  to-day,  thus  losing  the  part  of  the 
walk  that  would  have  done  him  most  good.  The  second  goes 
bounding  up  the  hill  confident  that  just  beyond  its  brow  his 
Susie  will  be  watching  for  him  from  the  window  of  her 
mother's  cottage.  The  second  man  gets  much  more  benefit 
from  the  exercise  than  the  first. 

Play  develops  the  entire  nature  of  the  child  physically,  intel- 
lectually, and  morally. 

There  was  a  time  when  Puritanical  asceticism  regarded  the 
playful  tendencies  of  childhood  as  evidence  of  depravity  and 
wickedness.  Play  is  now  known  to  be  the  chief  agency  for 
co-ordinating  the  different  departments  of  the  brain,  and 
accomplishing  the  complete  evolution  of  the  child  physically, 
intellectually,  and  morally.  Play  has  been  defined  as  "the 
work  of  the  child."  It  is  more.  It  is  the  child's  worship  as 
well  as  its  work.  It  is  the  way  in  which  the  child  thanks  its 
Creator  for  life,  and  by  which  it  develops  energy  and  vital 
force  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit.  It  is  the  means  by  which  it 
gets  acquainted  with  its  environment  and  with  its  own  powers. 
All  healthy  children  love  to  play,  and  play  is  the  best  agency 
for  making  children  healthy.  Play  helps  to  restore  harmony 
to  those  child  natures  in  which  the  physical,  the  intellectual, 
and  the  moral  powers  are  not  properly  balanced  owing  to  the 
evil  influences  of  heredity.  It  increases  the  power  of  the  vital 
life-producing  organs  more  than  any  formal  exercises.  No 
other  process  can  increase  lung  and  circulation  power  so 
rapidly  and  so  effectively  as  running  with  a  purpose,  for  the 
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achievement  of  some  clearly  defined  aim  in  connection  with  a 
game  or  play.  Dr.  F.  A.  Schmidt  of  Bonn  says:  "  In  a  few 
minutes,  running  causes  the  breathing  capacity  to  expand 
from  twelve  to  thirteen  times.  In  the  running  game  lies  for 
the  youth  a  healthy  development  of  the  lungs  which  cannot 
be  produced  by  any  other  method.  Not  to  give  to  the  chil- 
dren the  desire  to  run  about  freely  means  that  one  sins  against 
the  health  of  the  rising  generation." 

The  intellectual  and  moral  advantages  of  play  are  fully  as 
great  as  the  physical  benefits.  The  intense  interest  developed 
in  playing,  the  unequaled  concentration  of  attention  on  all  the 
details  and  exigencies  of  the  game,  the  quickness  of  judgment 
essential  to  success,  and  the  determined  and  persistent  efforts 
to  execute  the  child's  own  decisions  are  the  most  perfect  proc- 
esses for  accomplishing  the  most  important  of  all  intellectual 
results,  the  co-ordination  of  the  different  parts  of  the  child's 
brain ;  for  establishing  a  perfect  responsiveness  of  the  exec- 
utive department  of  the  brain  ;  and  for  developing  alertness 
of  mind,  directness  in  reaching  conclusions,  and  the  tendency 
to  execute  these  conclusions  wisely  and  skillfully  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  individual  powers  in  each  case. 

Play  has  many  moral  advantages.  Weakening  self-con- 
sciousness is  overcome  by  social  intercourse  with  other  chil- 
dren under  stimulating  conditions. 

Self-control,  both  positive  and  negative  (too  often  teachers 
develop  only  negative  self-control  in  their  pupils),  is  acquired 
through  the  duties  and  exigencies  of  the  game,  which  require 
both  the  direction  and  the  restraint  of  power. 

Respectful  submission  to  authority  and  recognition  of  law 
become  second  nature  to  the  child  who  voluntarily  obeys  the 
laws  of  a  game,  knowing  that  ready  obedience  to  these  laws  is 
an  essential  element  in  achieving  success. 

Energy  of  character,  the  direct  output  of  personal  force  for  a 
definite  purpose,  is  cultivated  by  the  necessity  for  prompt  and 
vigorous  efforts  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  the  game,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  its  oft-recurring  opportunities.  Humanity 
often  fails  through  inertness,  and  energy  is  a  needed  virtue. 
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Self-reliance  is  defined  and  increased  because  each  player 
must  do  his  own  part  in  winning  the  game. 

The  consciousness  of  individual  worth  and  responsibility 
is  developed  by  the  constant  presentation  of  the  fact  that 
one  poor  player  weakens  his  entire  side.  One  of  the  nine 
members  of  a  baseball  club,  or  one  of  the  twelve  members  of  a 
lacrosse  club,  may  through  his  inefficiency  bring  defeat  and 
discomfiture  to  his  whole  team.  Each  player  must  realize 
clearly  that  he  has  special  duties  which  can  be  performed  by 
no  other  player,  and  the  only  complete  revelation  of  individu- 
ality is  that  which  recognizes  special  power  and  special  respon- 
sibility in  each  individual. 

The  ennobling  spirit  of  co-operation  is  revealed  and  the  great 
power  of  a  number  of  individuals  with  a  common  ideal,  work- 
ing together  intelligently  as  a  unit,  is  strongly  impressed  by 
the  combined  play  of  a  well-organized  team  or  club. 

Hopeful  persistence  in  undismayed  efforts  to  overcome  diffi- 
culties, a  most  important  element  in  character,  is  a  virtue 
stimulated  by  the  patient,  persevering  determination  to 
achieve  success,  shown  by  boys  for  the  honor  of  school  or 
club. 

It  is  a  grand  moral  lesson  for  a  boy  to  learn  that  the  joy  of 
victory  is  the  reward  of  the  highest  training  of  intelligence, 
power,  and  skill,  and  their  application  to  the  special  conditions 
to  be  overcome. 

All  these  moral  qualities  and  powers  are  wrought  into 
character  by  playing,  very  much  more  definitely  and  more 
thoroughly  than  they  could  be  by  admonition  or  reasoning. 
Character-power  grows,  as  all  other  powers  grow,  by  self- 
activity  ;  by  the  conscious  putting  forth  of  earnest  effort  in 
response  to  the  motor  impulses  of  the  individual  who  acts. 

James  L.  Hughes 

Public  School  Inspector, 

Toronto,  Canada 


Ill 

THE  CONTENTS  OF  SCHOOL  READERS 

THE  RELATIVE  CLAIMS  OF  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
OR  OTHER  INFORMATION  IN  A  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL 
READERS 

The  question,  what  shall  make  up  the  content  of  a  series  of 
school  readers,  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  in  text-book 
science.  A  reader  is  the  child's  first  schoolbook,  and  his  com- 
panion throughout  the  elementary  course.  This,  in  itself, 
calls  for  skillful  initiative,  careful  sequence  in  grading,  and  an 
ever-varying  adjustment  to  the  development  of  the  pupil  from 
first  to  last.  The  adjustment  should,  moreover,  be  regulated, 
not  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  unfolding  powers,  but  to  lead, 
stimulate,  and  to  determine  their  direction.  In  thus  seeking 
to  accord  the  reading  with  the  growing  life  of  the  child,  we 
must  define  what  correlation  should  be  made  with  other 
branches  of  instruction.  So  the  discussion  of  the  content  of 
the  school  series  of  readers  will  involve  both  the  psycholog- 
ical question,  and  that  of  co-ordination  of  studies. 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  knowledge 
respecting  these  questions,  nothing  like  a  final  answer  can 
be  given  as  to  what  should  be  included  in  the  stated  series. 
The  reader  of  the  future  is  not  only  unwritten,  but  I  fear 
that  its  full  conception  has  yet  hardly  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man.  It  may  be  possible,  however,  to  come  to  a  some- 
what clearer  vision  of  what  the  ideal  in  reading  should  be,  and 
a  better  understanding  of  the  material  at  hand  in  its  relation 
to  that  ideal. 

Certainly,  very  considerable  and  some  peculiar  difficulties 
are  to  be  encountered.  In  the  early  reading  there  is  so  little 
available ;  later  on  we  are  embarrassed  by  the  abundance  and 
variety  at  our  disposal.     In  making  up  almost  any  other  text- 
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book,  the  subject  matter  is  already  defined,  sequentially 
arranged  or  classified  according  to  its  own  laws.  But  from  all 
that  has  been  written,  what  shall  be  chosen  for  a  reading 
book?  There  is  need  of  some  organizing  thought  that  shali 
select  and  properly  relate  the  materials  of  reading.  This  is 
the  greatest  lack  in  the  modern  reader.  Despite  the  numer- 
ous excellencies  of  many  recent  series,  they  fail  in  definite  aim 
and  unity  of  purpose. 

The  ideal  in  reading  has  not  been  worked  out  logically,  but 
historically,  and  a  brief  tracing  of  the  matter  from  this  last 
point  of  view  may  be  helpful.  It  will  disclose  the  causes  that 
have  brought  about  such  a  dispersion  of  motive,  and  the  con- 
sequent variously  assorted  elements  that  compose  the  reader 
of  to-day.  It  will  then  be  possible  to  calculate  our  latitude 
and  longitude,  and  better  to  discern  what  changes  of  direction 
must  be  had,  in  order  that  our  work  may  be  placed  in  line 
with  the  best  educational  thought  now  in  view. 

The  modern  reader  is  the  result  of  evolutionary  processes. 
The  starting  point  was  strictly  theological — the  New  England 
Primer  and  the  Bible.  About  one  hundred  years  ago  there 
began  a  great  awakening  of  the  national  consciousness. 
Schools  had  been  rapidly  established  after  the  Revolution,  and 
Americans  commenced  to  write  their  own  text-books,  read- 
ers leading  in  number  and  importance.  As  early  as  the  last 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  we  find  Webster's  Reader, 
called  the  Third  Part,  Bingham's  American  Precepts,  the  Co- 
lumbian Orator,  and  Murray's  Readers.  The  ideal  from  this 
time  until  about  1830  seems  clearly  to  have  been  to  awaken 
national  feeling  and  cultivate  a  respect  for  government ;  to 
promote  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion ;  to  improve 
manners  and  deportment,  and  to  teach  the  art  of  reading. 
Ideas,  as  to  the  last,  were  chiefly  elocutionary.  To  accomplish 
all  these  results,  they  depended  upon  literary  material,  heavy 
pieces  setting  forth  the  different  abstract  virtues  and  the 
**  maxims  of  virtue  and  good  breeding "  ;  as  Murray  says  in 
his  preface,  "  Extracts  which  place  religion  in  the  most  amiable 
light,  and  which  recommend  a  great  variety  of  moral  duties." 
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There  was  at  this  time,  distrust  of  "  amusing  pieces "  and 
"  idle  tales."  One  author  pathetically  remarks:  "Notions  of 
fairies  and  goblins  take  time  to  eradicate,  and  often  baffle  all 
the  power  of  philosophy."  After  a  while  some  moral  tales 
appear,  in  which  good  children  are  always  rewarded,  and  the 
bad  ones  punished.  The  bias  during  this  period  is  distinctly 
moral,  even  religious. 

After  1830  we  find  some  thought  of  calling  the  pupil's 
attention  to  the  world  about  him.  Goodrich  in  1846  adds  to 
the  usual  enumeration:  "The  author  has  sought  to  interest 
the  pupil  in  the  works  of  nature,  to  make  him  think  upon  the 
things  around  him,  and " — showing  the  prominence  of  the 
moral  idea — "to  lead  him  from  nature  to  nature's  God." 
McGuffey's  Readers  seem  to  have  combined  most  successfully 
the  literary  and  ethical  elements  as  these  stood  developed  at 
the  middle  of  the  present  century. 

But  as  a  new  interest  had  been  awakened  about  the  external 
world,  the  schools  felt  the  impulse  ;  the  natural  sciences  came 
in  disguised,  and  in  general  pretty  effectually  disguised,  as 
object-lessons.  In  i860  Wilson's  Readers  appeared.  In  some 
of  the  books  a  small  section  was  devoted  to  pieces  especially 
intended  to  cultivate  morality,  but  their  great  feature  was  the 
lessons  in  all  sorts  of  science,  space  for  literary  selections 
being  in  consequence  much  reduced.  This  eventually  worked 
strongly  against  the  series.  A  new  literature  had  been  born  in 
the  country ;  a  renewed  acquaintance  with  the  song  and  story 
of  the  Old  World  had  been  growing,  and  the  lack  of  fresh  or 
abundant  literary  material,  in  the  reading  books  before  the 
public,  was  deeply  felt.  Auxiliary  readers  were  now  dreamed 
of,  and  in  1880  Swinton's  Supplementary  Series  fairly  startled 
the  school  world. 

This  dates  a  new  phase  in  development.  Since  that  time 
readers  have  multiplied  apace.  New  school  subjects  strug- 
gling for  recognition  appeared  under  the  guise  of  a  reader  ;  old 
subjects,  not  to  be  left  behind,  followed  the  fashion  ;  until 
now,  our  catalogues  show  a  reader-attachment  to  nearly 
every  study  in  the  curriculum.     Meanwhile,  an  enlarged   idea 
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of  the  importance  of  reading  as  an  element  in  education 
became  widespread.  Miscellaneous  matter  was  sought  out, 
the  newspaper  was  brought  into  the  schoolroom,  the  school 
subscribed  for  various  journals.  In  all  this,  much  stir  but 
little  coherence. 

The  demand  for  new  material,  acting  in  conjunction  with 
the  commercial  instincts  of  large  publishing  houses,  has,  in 
addition  to  the  supplementary  readers  already  mentioned, 
brought  within  reach  for  class  use  a  surprising  amount  of 
excellent  reading,  suitable  for  each  grade.  The  process  is 
still  going  on ;  cheap  editions,  literary  leaflets,  and  classic 
series  are  crowding  upon  us.  The  question  is  wholly  one  of 
judicious  selection.  It  is  possible  at  present  to  have  an  exter- 
ior course  of  reading  organically  connected  with  the  regular 
studies,  made  subsidiary  to  the  ideals  of  instruction  and  the 
psychical  development  of  the  child. 

Now,  these  new  conditions  have  completely  changed  the 
relation  of  the  stated  readers  to  the  school  life.  The  coming 
readers  must  recognize  this  fact,  and  seek  their  place  accord- 
ingly. They  can  no  longer  expect  to  make  the  supplementary 
reader  unnecessary,  nor  provide  a  tithe  of  the  matter  that 
should  be  made  a  subject  of  school  work,  either  in  class  or  as 
supervised  by  the  teacher.  Yet  the  endeavor  seems  still  lo  be 
to  put  as  much  as  possible  of  the  new  wine  into  the  old  bottle. 
It  was  perhaps  inevitable,  in  view  of  all  the  antecedent  causes, 
that  we  should  come  upon  the  encyclopedic  type  of  a  reader; 
but  in  the  effort  to  include  something  of  every  means  of 
interest  and  instruction,  we  are  in  danger  of  reverting  to  the 
cast-off  method  in  vogue  during  the  early  part  of  the  century 
— a  method  aptly  characterized  as  an  attempt  in  teaching  a 
subject  to  smuggle  in  all  the  material  possible.  Certainly  the 
old  unity  has  gone,  and  the  new  has  not  yet  come. 

It  may  be  urged  here  that,  though  a  course  of  subsidiary 
reading,  articulated  as  described,  is  now  available,  it  does  not 
generally  exist,  and  indeed,  in  many  sections  of  the  country, 
it  would  be  practically  quite  difficult  to  realize.  This  is  not 
pertinent  to  the  object  of  our  discussion.     It  is  of  things  that 
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must  shortly  come  to  pass  that  I  speak.  With  the  make-up  of 
the  "  trade  "  reader  I  have  no  concern.  Doubtless,  schools  will 
equip  themselves  slowly  for  collateral  reading;  evolutionary 
processes  are  always  slow.  I  suppose  that  readers  will  still 
be  written,  "to  supplement  the  work  in  the  other  studies,"  "■  to 
cultivate  an  appreciation  of  the  wonderful  and  beautiful  in 
nature,"  "  to  introduce  the  pupil  to  the  wonders  of  science," 
to  present  "  something  on  destructive  insects  of  much  import 
to  the  agricultural  sections,"  and,  "  in  addition  to  the  usual 
purposes  of  such  readers,  to  cultivate  an  appreciation  of  what 
is  best  in  English  literature  "  ;  in  short,  to  meet  all  demands, 
and  incorporate  every  possible  "  good  feature."  Readers  of 
this  class  represent  a  period  of  transition,  a  period  of  much 
confusion  of  ideas  and  ideals.  They  must  pass  away  ;  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  base  this  discussion  upon  a  perishing 
type. 

The  presence  of  reading  matter  exterior  to  the  reading  books 
is  already  a  factor  in  determining  what  a  series  should  include. 
We  see  that  the  Committee  of  Ten  has  recommended  the  dis- 
continuing of  the  reading  book  at  the  begining  of  the  seventh 
year,  and  the  substitution  of  complete  literary  works.  This 
looks  toward  a  limitation  of  the  stated  series  and,  in  so  far, 
affects  the  question  of  inclusion.  If  the  last  two  years  of  the 
grammar  school  may  dispense  with  set  readers,  why  not  go 
farther  and  step  from  the  primary  books  to  the  general  reading 
at  once. 

The  fact  that  this  question  has  been  raised,  that  indeed  the 
question  of  the  utility  of  any  reader  beyond  a  beginning  one 
has  been  considered  by  thoughtful  instructors,  is  significant. 
It  means  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  new  definition  of  the 
relation  of  the  reading  text-books  to  the  whole  school  life. 
Upon  such  new  definition  must  the  answer  as  to  content  be 
made.  If  we  are  reduced  to  a  mere  introductory  reader,  our 
question  of  relative  value  of  literature  over  scientific  or  other 
information  is  narrowed  in  range,  but  by  no  means  eliminated. 
In  fact,  such  a  posture  of  the  question  would  conform  to  one 
of  the  natural  divisions  of  the  subject  in  discussion;  that  is: 
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what  place  should  literature  hold  in  the  teaching  of  reading  on 
its  formal  side? 

Broadly  speaking,  the  early  reading  is  a  form  study.  Any 
claim  that  literature  may  have  here  as  elsewhere,  in  compe- 
tition with  other  material,  must  rest  upon  its  comparative 
value  or  virtue  in  securing  the  ideal  in  reading.  It  is  upon 
values  so  ascertained  that  we  must  base  all  determination  of 
relative  quantity. 

The  crucial  thing  in  the  early  steps  in  reading  is  to  make  a 
perfect  union  between  the  thought  and  the  form.  If  these 
are  not  indissolubly  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  child  so 
that  as  second  nature  he  will  seek  a  soul,  a  meaning  in  forms, 
the  very  springs  of  instruction  are  poisoned  at  their  fountains. 
Now  what  is  teaching  to  read  but  teaching  him  to  connect 
thought  with  the  written  symbols  of  expression?  There  must^ 
then,  be  thought  for  reading.  It  should  be  the  best  thought 
that  the  world  has  for  him.  It  must  have  in  itself  the  power 
to  quicken  the  moral  consciousness. 

At  first  the  child,  elated  at  the  idea  of  learning  to  read,  is 
interested  in  the  mere  exercise  of  finding  duplicates  for  his 
oral  stock  of  words  and  in  seeing  them  in  simple  collocations. 
As  terms  of  spoken  speech,  these  words  mean  life  to  him,  and 
if,  before  the  initial  interest  fails,  he  finds  them  written  in  com- 
binations that  bring  to  him  a  larger  life,  the  pupil  has  learned 
to  seek  for  thought  in  the  printed  page.  He  has  been  planted 
in  a  sure  place  ;  the  rest  is  but  growth. 

Now  the  value  of  literature  lies  in  its  power  to  call  the  child 
to  a  realization  of  himself.  It  takes  the  features  of  the  ma- 
terial world  and  drenches  them  in  moods  of  the  spirit,  and 
by  these  he  passes  and  repasses  from  the  objective  to  the  sub- 
jective and  relates  himself  with  the  external. 

Literature  is  also  essentially  ethical.  It  teaches,  even  in  the 
fable  and  fairy  story,  that  righteousness  is  profitable  in  this 
life;  shows  the  absurdity  in  wrongdoing,  and  the  sure  expo- 
sure of  avarice,  pretension,  and  conceit.  It  associates  actions 
with  moral  motives  and  attitudes.  Yet  it  seldom  preaches ;  it 
simply   expresses  in  the  larger   terms  of    Hfe  the    individual 
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stock  of  ideas,  intuitive  or  acquired,  and  leads  the  child  un- 
consciously to  predicate  a  moral  order  in  the  world  that  is 
unfolding  to  him.  It  thus  lifts  him  from  the  individual, 
the  self-centered,  the  provincial,  to  the  universal. 

But  to  make  certain  that  the  child  will  become  a  reader  of 
literature,  he  must  early  be  brought  to  associate  his  vocabulary 
with  literary  material.  The  chances  are  that  he  will  come  into 
possession  of  a  sufficient  number  of  the  symbols  of  sense-per- 
ception. Too  often  is  it  likely  that  his  stock  of  words  repre- 
senting the  grosser  experiences  of  life  and  the  malevolent 
feelings  will  be  all  too  many.  But  the  diction  of  varied  and 
higher  emotion,  of  humor  and  pathos,  of  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion, of  aesthetic  and  moral  perception — the  winged  words, 
supercharged  with  thought  and  set  at  concert  pitch,  must 
become  his,  if  he  would  lift  himself  above  low,  debasing,  or  at 
best  commonplace  reading.  The  work  must  be  done  early  if 
at  all.  In  San  Francisco  thirty-seven  per  cent,  of  those  that 
enter  school  have  fallen  out  at  the  end  of  the  primary  grades, 
less  than  seventeen  per  cent,  are  graduated  from  the  grammar 
school.     Surely,  the  king's  business  brooks  no  delay! 

The  dull  mechanical  agglutinations  of  the  first  reader  have 
often  been  commented  upon.  Improvements  in  some  of  the 
later  series  have  not  struck  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  The  trou- 
ble is,  the  bookmakers  have  experienced  no  real  change  of 
heart.  They  still  believe  that  word-weaving  from  a  selected 
vocabulary  can  take  the  place  of  the  fabrics  of  literary  art.  Is 
there  any  sound  reason  why  the  word  list  cannot  be  so  chosen 
as  to  lead  up  quickly  to  a  few  selections  of  distinct  literature  ? 

The  present  books  are  deficient  in  poetry  also.  Of  six 
modern  first  readers  examined,  the  highest  number  of  brief 
poetic  selections  for  reading  exercises  was  three.  This  was  in 
the  State  series,  with  a  vocabulary  of  over  six  hundred  words. 
Now  all  this  seems  the  more  inexplicable  when  we  look  into 
some  supplementary  first  reader,  and 

"  Imagination,  lo  the  sl<y  expands  !  " 

We  are  in  a  different  world.     Why  should  all  these  good 
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things  be  just  over  the  wall  in  an  auxiliary  book?  It  can  be 
justified  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  first  book  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  child  should  be  a  form  book  chiefly,  an 
accentuation  of  the  symbol,  rather  than  the  thought ;  that 
it  should  confine  itself  to  the  small  chronicle  of  a  child's  object- 
ive routine  experience — mere  enumerations  of  his  supposed 
sayings,  hearings,  and  havings;  the  subjective  element  appear- 
ing mainly  in  attempts  to  excite  his  desire  for  more  havings; 
the  crude  device  of  leveling  personal  questions  doing  duty  in 
place  of  that  delicate,  emotional  sympathy  which  real  litera- 
ture always  establishes.  Let  this  sympathy  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  excerpt — subject,  Violets  : 

"  White,  with  just  a  pinky  dye  : 
Blue  as  httle  baby's  eye, 
So  like  violets. 

"  Though  the  passing  snow  storms  come 
Frightening  all  the  birdies  dumb, 
Up  spring  violets : 

"Children,  when  you  go  to  play, 
Look  beneath  the  hedge  to-day  : 
Mamma  likes  violets." 

Were  no  more  simple  literary  text  than  this  available,  we 
should  nevertheless  be  inclined  to  prefer  the  above  to  the  most 
ingenious  combination  of  the  bookmakers,  about  John  and 
Mary  picking  violets  and  prattling  about  them,  with  questions 
aimed  at  the  reader  in  passing.  Here  we  have  some  varieties 
of  violets,  the  way  they  appear,  and  where  they  grow — the 
beginning  of  scientific  observation  ;  the  "  snow  storms  "  and 
*'  the  hedges  " — suggestions  of  climate  and  geography ;  the 
birds  emotionally  presented,  and  contrasted  with  the  bold  little 
violets ;  the  tender  associations  with  *'  baby's  eyes ;  "  the 
motive  of  affection  in  the  last  line.  Here  the  experiences  of 
the  child  and  the  sweetest  sanctities  of  home  are  brought  into 
sympathetic  contact  with  animal  and  plant  life.  There  is 
breathed  into  him  a  sense  of  the  community  of  created  things. 
This  does  more  than  "  instructive  lessons  "  upon  flowers,  birds, 
and  climate  can  ever  do  ;  for  it  inter-relates  these  things,  con- 
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notes  them  with   individual  experience,  and  clothes  them  with 
emotional  verity — all  in  one. 

To  secure  appropriate  literature  for  the  early  readers,  we 
shall  not  be  obliged  to  extend  the  meaning  of  that  term  beyond 
the  commonly  agreed  limits ;  the  real  purport  of  the  question 
being,  we  believe,  what  place  must  be  allowed  to  pure  litera- 
ture as  a  reading  content.  Some  adaptations  may  be  admitted, 
when  the  changes  consist  of  omissions  of  unimportant  detail 
and  the  avoidance  of  some  long  words.  But  literature  is  too 
dehcate  a  thing  to  survive  mumbling  over  by  lips  untouched 
by  a  coal  from  the  divine  altar. 

We  should  indeed  include  some  pieces  that  have  neither  the 
patent  of  time  nor  the  sanction  of  a  great  name.  I  make 
this  reservation,  if  it  be  one,  having  in  view  that  childhood 
has  been  discovered  by  this  generation — a  discovery  which  is 
bringing  in  very  important  changes.  It  is  shifting  our  point 
of  view  educationally.  It  is  compelling  us  to  rewrite  our 
treatises  and  our  text-books,  and  particularly,  let  us  hope,  our 
primary  readers.  It  has  given  us,  moreover,  a  little  real  litera- 
ture, the  expression  of  a  new  sympathy — the  first-fruits,  we 
trust,  of  a  twentieth  century  vintage. 

But  when  we  have  provided  a  carefully  graded  sequence  of 
lessons,  gradually  developing  a  vocabularry  sufficient  to  give 
the  pupil  access  to  his  other  studies,  and  relate  him  to  the 
larger  general  reading  course,  what  further  need  is  there  of 
a  series  of  readers  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  will,  I 
believe,  go  far  toward  determining  the  content  of  the  readers 
themselves. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  language  studies  are  best  taught 
when  grouped  around  the  reading  series.  The  forms  and  class- 
ifications of  grammar,  syntactical  relations,  and  so  on,  may  be 
inductively  developed  from  the  reading  text-book.  All  neces- 
sary knowledge  of  sentence-structure,  sentence-grouping,  prac- 
tical punctuation,  may  receive  life  and  meaning  from  connec- 
tion with  continued  discourse.  The  day  of  unrelated  exercise 
work  is  past.  The  young  writer  should  find  his  reading  book 
a  guide   in   composition    and    a   center   of  genuine  language 
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training.  Thus  will  the  significance  of  the  formal  language 
studies  be  made  evident.  Certainly,  so  far  as  we  give  any- 
place to  this  view  of  the  function  of  the  reading  series,  we 
must  insist  that  nothing  but  the  best  literary  models  be 
introduced. 

History  will  derive  much  support  from  an  extension  of  the 
regular  readers,  if  they  be  in  substance  literary.  Literature 
underlies  history.  It  prepares  for  it,  not  by  giving  its  facts, 
but  by  setting  forth  action  as  the  result  of  motive  and  by 
assisting  the  idea  of  time.  There  was  no  true  history  until  a 
people  became  conscious  of  a  life  higher  and  broader  than  the 
individual,  and  literature  is  the  first  expression  of  such  a  con- 
sciousness.  It  has  also  power  to  seize  upon  the  supreme 
moments  of  history  and  give  them  a  permanent  and  personal 
interest.  We  ride  beside  the  white  plume  of  Navarre  ;  we 
hear  the  hurried  hoof-beats  of  the  steed  that  bore  Paul 
Revere. 

In  like  manner,  literature  stands  broadly  related  to  the 
scientific  studies.  It  furnishes  the  best  means  of  fostering  a 
love  for  bird,  and  beast,  and  flower — an  early  delight  in  nature, 
in  which  natural  science  may  root  itself. 

It  is  because  literature  forms  the  underlying  subsoil  from 
which  the  other  studies  draw  nourishment  that  it  has  a 
generic  value  and  central  position.  It  touches  the  subject- 
matter  of  these  studies,  it  expresses  them  in  artistic  form,  cul- 
tivating aesthetic  sense.  It  shows  their  spiritual  significance 
and  makes  them  food,  not  for  the  intellect  alone,  but  the 
bread  of  life  for  the  soul.  If  this  seems  too  figurative,  let  us 
say  it  takes  that  which  as  science  mainly  informs  and  trains 
the  intellect,  and  co-ordinates  it  with  the  whole  man  ;  gives  it 
ethical  meaning ;  makes  it  motive  for  his  will,  by  calling  into 
play  and  purifying  the  emotions.  For  this  kind  of  correlation 
with  other  school  work,  the  reading  series  should  be  arranged 
to  afTord  ample  material. 

It  has  been  said  by  an  American  educator  that  the  mere 
ability  to  read,  with  no  developing  ideas  as  to  the  difTerence 
between  good  books  and  bad,  and  no  growing  desire  for  the 
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best  in  literature,  is  of  questionable  benefit.  It  may  be  said 
further  that  we  are  feeding  our  pupils  with  the  literature  of 
knowledge,  rather  than  the  literature  of  power.  We  seek  full- 
ness, rather  than  might.  "  Especial  care  has  been  taken  to  pro- 
vide instructive  reading  "  is  often  repeated,  with  variations,  in 
the  announcements  of  school  readers.  We  are  in  danger  of 
of  forgetting  that  not  what  a  child  knows,  but  what  he  is, 
should  be  our  chief  solicitude  ;  not  earth,  but  sky.  These 
objects  are  vital,  they  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  for  a  moment. 
They  are  the  highest  aims  6{  all  reading,  of  all  education ; 
and,  in  so  far  they  involve  the  moral  ideal  of  life  itself. 

Now  a  series  of  reading  books  should  be  so  composed  as  to 
keep  these  objects  harmoniously  and  continuously  in  view, 
and  make  less  the  likelihood  of  accidental  causes  diverting  or 
dispersing  the  work.  We  cannot  afford  to  leave  matters  of 
such  life-determining  import  unaccentuated  by  every  means  in 
our  power,  having  the  best  material  for  realizing  them  simply 
diffused  at  large  in  the  general  reading  and  without  sequence 
or  special  relation. 

The  character  of  our  education  has  largely  changed  since 
the  Civil  War.  We  have  lost  faith  in  direct  efforts  to  teach 
morality.  The  "  virtuous  maxims "  and  moral  tales,  upon 
which  our  fathers  so  fondly  relied,  have  disappeared  from  our 
reading  books.  For  a  decade  or  more  we  have  rested  in  the 
idea  that  character-training  must  be  unconscious  for  the  most 
part,  depending  upon  the  general  effect  of  the  teacher's  per- 
sonality and  the  discipline  of  school  life.  We  said,  "  charac- 
ter before  scholarship,"  but  we  acted  as  though  knowledge  was 
the  sufficient  guarantee  of  goodness. 

Now  a  change  is  impending:  knowledge  is  no  longer  the 
great  aim  in  education  ;  it  has  not  brought  us  the  kind  of 
power  we  need,  the  morality  we  must  have.  The  ground 
rocks  under  our  feet,  and  we  talk  of  the  necessity  of  develop- 
ing a  new  virtue,  "  civicism,"  of  cultivating  patriotism  and 
altruism  in  order  to  be  saved.  We  are  examining  our  studies 
to  find  how  far  their  content  will  help  us  to  make  for  righteous- 
ness.    We  shall  find  our  best  resource  in  pure  literature,  and 
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the  best  security  for  systematic  and  judicious  presentation  in 
a  series  of  school  readers,  literary  in  material,  with  the  moral 
ideal  as  a  motive. 

There  is  in  all  true  literature,  however  simple,  an  element  of 
the  universal.  If  the  written  word  abides,  it  is  because  it  gives 
adequate  expression  to  some  feature  of  individual  life  and 
experience  in  its  relation  to  universal  ideals  or  to  problems 
involving-  human  destiny.  It  is  the  record  of  the  evolution  of 
the  soul  of  man.  It  is  the  revelation  of  the  unity  of  his  life  in 
all  ages,  his  kinship  with  all  creation,  his  sonship  from  God. 
No  one  comes — certainly  never  so  surely — to  the  conception 
of  the  community  of  life  except  through  literature. 

We  are  the  inheritors  of  an  immense  body  of  this  literature. 
For  twelve  hundred  years  has  our  mighty  ancestry  been 
writing  and  singing ;  we  have,  moreover,  fallen  heir  to  all  the 
ages  ;  the  naive  prattling,  the  radiant  fancies  of  the  childhood 
of  many  races.  Then  the  development,  what  a  variety  of 
subjects,  interpreting  all  life,  every  feature  of  nature,  every 
mood  of  the  spirit !  What  a  body  of  sound  reading  it  is — some- 
thing to  touch  every  school  study ;  something  to  save  every 
human  soul,  could  the  contact  be  made  at  the  right  time  ! 

It  may  be  objected  that  in  stating  the  claims  of  literature, 
we  have  spoken  of  realizations  which  the  child  can  never  come 
upon  in  his  school  life.  But  we  have  to  do  with  what  litera- 
ture is  in  essence  and  ultimate  effect,  if  we  would  in  any  way 
estimate  its  psychological  value.  That  such  possibilities  are 
inherent  in  literature  is  the  deepest  reason  that  all  endeavor 
should  be  made  to  give  him  the  master  key  during  his  school 
life.  Besides,  if  the  theory  of  "  Culture  Epochs  "  be  true — 
that  a  child  traverses  in  microcosm,  on  his  road  to  adulthood, 
the  successive  stages  of  the  development  of  the  race,  it  is  none 
the  less  true  that  he  has  strange  power,  emotionally,  to 
sympathize  with  sentiments  and  situations  in  literature  that 
vastly  transcend  his  experience.  There  is  in  him  a  prophecy 
of  what  is  to  be.  He  is  born  to  the  experience  of  a  common 
humanity,  much  of  its  laughter,  all  of  its  tears. 

I  have  endeavored  so  far  to  show  that  the  stated  series  of 
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readers  must  relate  itself  to  new  conditions.  It  should  form 
the  central  core  of  a  general  body  of  school  reading.  It  should 
not  aim  to  teach  any  subject  as  such,  but  to  present  material 
that  induces  subjective  conditions  favorable  to  the  initiative 
and  the  development  of  each,  besides  so  affording  play  for  the 
application  of  all  that  the  unity  of  studies  in  relation  to  life 
may  have  constant  illustration.  It  should,  above  everything 
else,  make  for  character  culture,  and  give  the  pupil  the  dis- 
cernment to  choose,  and  the  power  to  assimilate  the  food  that 
will  nourish  a  true  life  after  he  has  left  the  schoolroom.  The 
regular  reading  books  are  necessarily  limited,  they  cannot 
include  everything,  and  to  make  them  books  of  samples 
destroys  unity  and  sacrifices  the  real  objects  for  which  readers 
exist.  All  these  things  point  to  a  literary  content  for  the 
readers  of  the  future.  Such  readers  will  furnish  what  is 
greatly  needed,  a  genuine  literary  training  in  the  elementary 
course.  The  introduction  of  scientific  or  other  information 
will  be  incidental  merely. 

A.  E.  Kellogg 

Lowell  High  School, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IV 

THE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  CONGRESS 

LONDON,  1894 

It  was  fitting  that  the  coming  of  age  of  the  university 
extension  movement  should  be  celebrated  in  solemn  con- 
ference, and  that  the  work  of  this  conference  should  not  be 
mere  jubilation  and  self-congratulation  at  the  prosperity  of  the 
movement.  The  composition  of  the  Congress  was  evidence 
enough  that  there  was  ground  for  congratulation.  Delegates 
were  present,  not  merely  from  all  parts  of  England,  but  also 
from  European,  American,  and  Colonial  universities  and  uni- 
versity extension  societies.  From  the  small  seed  set  in  the 
earth,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  by  Professor 
James  Stuart,  M.  P.,  a  great  tree  has  sprung  up  whose 
branches  overshadow  the  whole  earth,  and  Mr.  Stuart  has  had 
the  rare  pleasure  of  seeing  the  movement  advance  precisely  on 
the  lines  which,  with  rare  insight  into  the  needs  of  people  and 
the  future,  he  laid  down  in  his  letter  to  the  university  authori- 
ties in  1873.  There  is  no  need  to  quote  statistics  of  the 
growth  of  the  movement,  whether  of  the  number  of  students 
attending  the  classes  or  being  examined,  or  to  show  the  im- 
proved quality  of  the  work  done.  The  importance  and  value 
of  the  movement  are  not  to  be  measured  by  statistics  which, 
with  all  the  care  and  labor  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Con- 
gress, are  still  confessedly  incomplete,  and  take  no  account 
of  the  number  of  centers  which  were  established  but  could 
not  be  maintained,  and  yet  have  not  been  without  some  of 
the  desired  effect  on  the  community. 

The  Congress  itself  was  evidence  that  university  extension  is 
authoritatively  regarded  as  a  permanent  educational  institu- 
tion. The  three  sessions  of  the  Congress  were  presided  over 
by  the  chancellors  of   the  three   great   English  universities, 
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Lord  Salisbury  for  Oxford,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  for  Cam- 
bridge, and  Lord  Herschell  for  London  and  for  the  British 
Empire.  There  has  always  been  a  disposition  in  certain  quar- 
ters to  treat  university  extension  as  a  sort  of  polite  recreation 
designed  for  the  mutual  entertainment  of  young  university 
lecturers  and  superior  young  persons,  mainly  young  women, 
in  the  suburbs  of  provincial  manufacturing  towns.  But  the 
evidences  of  the  quality  of  the  work  done,  submitted  by 
speakers  at  the  Congress,  and  borne  out  in  the  literature 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  delegates,  abundantly  prove  that 
university  extension  can  no  longer  be  dismissed  with  the 
smile  and  sneer  of  conscious  superiority.  Even  Lord  Salis- 
bury, though  he  did  damn  the  movement  with  faint  praise  and 
endeavor,  with  great  lack  of  success,  to  apply  the  wet  blanket 
to  the  fiery  enthusiasm  of  the  promoters  of  the  Congress,  did 
not  leave  off  speaking  without  a  measure  of  qualified  benedic- 
tion ;  which  was  great  praise,  from  him,  for  any  new  move- 
ment. It  was  perfectly  evident  that  the  movement  had 
reached  such  a  point  of  development  that  almost  anything 
may  be  expected  from  it  in  the  way  of  educational  stimulus 
for  the  nation.  What  will  result  depends  on  the  wisdom  and 
the  discretion  of  the  authorities  and  promoters.  We  have  here 
a  vast  educational  machine,  recognized  but  not  controlled  by 
the  officials  of  the  university,  and  its  future  no  man  can  tell 
■with  certainty.  The  early  conservative  suspicion  of  the 
authorities  has  given  place  to  a  generous  recognition  of  the 
value  of  the  work  and  methods.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  old 
universities  have  recognized  and  made  financial  grants  to  the 
management  of  the  movement ;  that  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
has  attached  to  one  of  its  fellowships  the  condition  that  the 
holder  should  devote  himself  to  university  extension  work; 
that  Cambridge  has  recognized  the  value  of  the  extension 
certificate  as  in  part  qualifying  for  degrees,  thus  providing  the 
only  channel  by  which  a  student  may  enter  the  university  and 
obtain  a  degree  without  a  knowledge  of  Greek.  When  w^e 
find  that  a  provision  for  establishing  and  maintaining  university 
extension  lectures  is  an  integral  part  of  the  new  scheme  for  the 
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creation  of  a  great  teaching  university  for  London,  as  it  was  of 
the  constitution  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  we  cannot  help 
the  conclusion  that  in  these  latter  days  a  new  university 
method  has  been  discovered,  and  a  new  and  immense  section 
of  the  community  brought  for  the  first  time  under  the  influence 
of  university  ideas  and  culture  and  the  higher  learning. 

The  advocates  of  university  extension  have  all  the  confi- 
dence of  success,  and  are  pushing  forward  in  many  new  direc- 
tions, and  are  unhesitatingly  claiming  governmental  and  mu- 
nicipal support  for  even  their  literary  and  historical  courses. 
Each  session  there  are  new  developments.  Among  the  most 
recent  are  the  university  extension  colleges  at  Reading  and  at 
Exeter,  which  indeed  seem  somewhat  like  a  false  development ; 
the  traveling  libraries  which  are  sent  out  from  the  Oxford 
center  with  every  lecturer;  university  extension  scholarships, 
to  enable  deserving  local  students  to  attend  the  summer 
gatherings  which  have  been  lately  established  at  Oxford  and 
at  Cambridge  in  imitation  of  the  summer  gatherings  in 
America.  The  Congress  itself  was  at  once  an  evidence  of  the 
growth  of  the  movement  and  a  suggestion  of  a  possible  inter- 
national development  and  co-operation.  The  foreign  and 
colonial  delegates  were  present  rather  to  learn  than  to  sug- 
gest new  developments,  and  did  not  contribute  very  much  that 
was  new  to  the  discussion.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  can  say 
that  1  learned  much  that  will  help  in  part  to  overcome  our 
own  local  difficulties  in  New  Brunswick,  and  received  that 
peculiar  kind  of  encouragement  which  comes  when  we  know 
that  others  are,  or  have  been,  as  badly  off  as  ourselves. 

The  Congress  set  itself  some  very  serious  work  to  do,  viz.  r 
to  discuss  the  problems  and  difificulties  of  the  movement;  but 
unfortunately  the  sessions  of  the  Congress  were  too  short  for 
an  adequate  discussion.  There  were  nearly  seven  hundred 
delegates  present,  and  many  of  them  must  have  had  valuable 
information,  derived  from  experience  as  organizers  or  lecturers,. 
to  communicate;  but  not  a  third  of  those  even  who  intimated 
their  desire  to  speak  could  be  called  upon  by  the  chairman. 
Fortunately  expert  committees  had  been  appointed  to  draw 
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up  reports  on  the  most  important  problems,  and  these  reports 
embody  all  the  most  sensible  and  noteworthy  suggestions  that 
were  made  during  the  discussion.  These  reports  deal  with  the 
long  or  short  course,  the  problem  of  organization  and  support 
from  the  public  revenues,  and  the  more  subtle  question  of  the 
university  recognition  of  the  extension  certificates. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  report  of  the  first  committee,  on 
"the  means  of  preserving  and  further  developing  the  educa- 
tional character  of  university  extension  work  and  the  relation 
of  the  more  popular  to  the  more  strictly  educational  side  of 
the  movement,"  should  provoke  the  old  controversy  between 
the  supporters  of  the  long  and  of  the  short  course  system,  and 
that  the  controversy  should  be  a  little  enlivened  by  the 
natural  rivalry  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  university 
extension  movement  took  form  in  almost  conscious  opposition 
to  the  promiscuous  popular  lectures,  and  had  always  an 
avowedly  educational  end  in  view.  Since  Mahomet  could 
not  come  to  the  universities  the  universities  should  go  to 
Mahomet,  and  the  ideal  and  the  meaning  of  university  exten- 
sion is  that  there  should  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  the 
humblest  and  the  poorest,  without  making  demand  from  them 
of  impossible  sacrifices,  the  highest  culture  and  training  which  a 
university  could  afford.  Much  of  the  university  training  it 
was  impossible  to  give ;  but  it  was  thought  that  by  systematic 
courses  of  lectures  and  personal  intercourse  with  the  lecturer, 
by  means  of  class  work  and  examination,  something  of  the 
spirit  of  university  work  might  be  imparted,  even  under  the 
rigid  conditions  of  popular  teaching.  Much  was  to  be  made 
of  the  class  and  the  weekly  exercise,  and  even  of  the  examina- 
tion, to  give  meaning  and  earnestness  and  definiteness  to  the 
student's  work.  The  Cambridge  lecturers  insisted  at  the  out- 
set on  the  thoroughness  of  the  work  to  be  done.  This  was  to 
be  no  new  polite  amusement,  and  the  new  system  of  lectures 
was  placed  in  rather  too  abstract  an  opposition  to  the  old  sys- 
tem of  lectures  on  an  accidental  conglomeration  of  subjects  at 
a  Mechanics'  Institute.  So  Cambridge  came  to  be  the  expo- 
nent and  supporter  of  the  long  course  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
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lectures.     The  idea  took  root  somewhat  later  in  Oxford,  and 
by  this  time  some  of  the   difficulties  were   becoming  rather 
apparent.      It  was  found  that  there  was  hardly  enough   of 
interest  and,  perhaps,  of  mental  freshness  in  the  audience,  after 
a  day's  labor,  to  sustain  a  high  average  of  attendance  through- 
out a  long  course.     Many  did  promise  to  run  well,  but  found 
the  course  irksome  before  the  term  was  reached.     Yet  it  was 
precisely  this   class    of   audience  which    it  was   desirable    to 
reach,  if  university  extension  was  to  realize  its  true  ideal.     So 
the  short  course  was  invented  by  the  opportunists  of  the  move- 
ment, who  would  rather  that  the  people  should  have  half  a  loaf 
than  no  bread.      The  controversy  between  the   opportunists 
and  the  idealists  has  continued  down  to  this  day.     On  the  one 
hand  it  is  insisted  that  in  a  short  course  of  six  lectures  no  sys- 
tematic work  could  be  done,  and  that  the  personal  intercourse 
of  lecturer  and  student  was  reduced  to  the  barest  minimum ; 
and  that  systematic  study,  with  close  contact  with  the  lecturer, 
was  the  very  meaning  of  the  extension  movement.     On  the 
other  hand  it  was  retorted  that  even  in  ten  or  twelve  lectures 
not  very  much  effective  work  could  be  done  with  unprepared 
students;  that  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  universities 
had  to  create  a  steady  demand   for  what  they  had  to  offer; 
that  the  funds  of  the  local  centers  were  scant  and  the  expenses 
heavy.     The  controversy  broke  out  in  the  Congress  and  was 
by  no  means  settled  there,  although  there  was  this  general 
agreement:  that  where  possible  a  long  course  was  preferable; 
which  was  verily  a  counsel  of  perfection.     Perhaps  it  was  not 
sufficiently  kept  in  mind  throughout  the  discussion  that  there 
is  another  and  more  important  end  than  the  mere  provision  of 
systematic  lectures.     It  is  true  that  there  is  perhaps  not  the 
same  reason  in  England  as  in  America  for  keeping  this  idea 
before  the  mind  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Goschen  showed,  it  had  been  very 
necessary  in  the  city  of  London.     That   further  end   is  the 
creation  among  the  modern  democracies  of  a  presumption  in 
favor  of  the  higher  learning.     As  Mazzini  used  to  insist,  the 
problem  of  democracy  is  an  educational  problem,  and  there  is 
a  great  and  pressing  danger   lest  modern  democracy  should 
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assume  an  attitude  of  at  least  hostile  neutrality  to  university 
work  and  methods.  Primary  and  secondary  education  are 
sure  of  ample  support,  but  there  is  a  danger  that  university 
work  may  be  stinted  and  starved  into  incompetence.  This 
attitude  of  hostile  neutrality  is  largely  due  to  lack  of  know- 
ledge, perhaps  on  both  sides;  and,  for  many,  the  fact  that  uni- 
versity extension  classes  will  create  a  better  understanding  of 
the  aims  and  methods  of  universities,  and  consequently  a  more 
liberal  and  less  suspicious  attitude  toward  higher  education,  is 
the  justification  of  the  movement  with  its  often  apparent 
waste  of  effort.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  short 
course  system  is  more  likely  to  create  this  kindly  spirit  than 
the  severer,  and  therefore  less  frequent,  longer  course. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  regarding  the  value  of 
the  examinations  held  at  the  end  of  the  course,  and  some 
desultory  talk  regarding  the  university  recognition  of  certifi- 
cates for  such  examinations  as  partly  qualifying  for  a  degree. 
The  report  of  the  third  committee  was  on  this  subject,  but  it 
was  quite  evident  that  even  the  delegates  to  the  Congress,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  interested  outside  public,  were  not  ripe  for 
such  a  discussion.  It  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  only  an 
insignificant  proportion  of  the  students  took  the  examinations, 
and  that,  with  exceptions,  their  papers,  through  the  lack  of  the 
examination  knack,  were  rather  poor.  Instead  of  recognizing 
that  the  outside  public  cares  little  for  examinations  and  their 
results,  some  would  give  these  certificates  an  additional  value 
by  allowing  them  to  a  certain  extent  to  qualify  for  university 
degrees.  It  is  important  that  no  student  of  brilliant  "  parts  " 
should  be  hindered  by  lack  of  means  from  following  his  bent ; 
that,  in  Ruskin's  phrase,  "no  Giotto  should  be  left  among  the 
hill  shepherds";  but  the  real  way  to  secure  this  is  not  by 
creating  a  series  of  little  forcing  beds  for  the  universities  in 
local  centers  throughout  the  country,  but  by  improving  our 
school  system  till  it  shall  be  possible,  if  not  easy,  for  every 
pupil  of  "parts"  in  the  common  schools  to  obtain  the  aca- 
demic training  which  his  talents  show  to  be  best  suited  for 
him,  to  reach  as  by  natural  selection  the  academic  work  for 
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which  his  talents  fit  him.  The  number  of  students  who  can 
thus  be  brought  within  the  sweep  of  the  university  net  must 
be  small,  and  the  real  work  of  university  extension  lies  else- 
where :  among  the  working  classes,  with  their  scant  leisure  and 
few  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  best  that 
has  been  said  or  done  in  the  world's  history;  and  even  among 
the  professional  classes.  The  work  to  be  done  is  sufficient  for 
many  years  of  effort,  and  is  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  and  the 
best  men  the  universities  possess. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  intimately  the  spread  of  the 
university  extension  movement  has  been  connected  with  the 
growth  of  democracy  in  England.  It  would  not  be  correct  to 
suggest  that  it  arose  from  any  conscious  resolve  "to  educate 
our  masters,"  but  the  movement  had  its  birth  just  about  the 
time  that  this  famous  phrase  was  coined.  The  movement 
owes  its  origin  partly  to  circumstances  trivial  enough  in  them- 
selves, and  partly  to  the  growing  sense  of  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  young  university  men  for  the  talents  committed  to 
their  charge.  If  there  was  any  appearance  of  forgetting  this 
aspect  of  the  moment,  one  had  only  to  glance  round  the 
benches  of  the  Theater  of  the  University  of  London,  in  which 
the  Congress  met,  and  see  the  bronzed  faces  and  the  horny 
hands  which  zvoiild  not  be  concealed,  and  know  that  many  of 
the  delegates  could  have  testified  from  experience  of  the  ben- 
efits derived  from  the  university  extension. 

It  is  noteworthy  also  how  university  extension  has  played 
its  part  in  securing  higher  education  for  women.  It  was  in 
response  to  a  request  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  to  women 
that  Professor  Stuart  commenced  his  informal  university 
extension  lectures,  and  ever  since  women  have  been  the  main 
supporters  of  university  extension  classes.  There  has  been  a 
fair  sprinkling  of  the  representatives  of  the  professional  and 
working  classes,  an  entire  absence  of  the  class  whom  above  all 
it  was  desired  to  reach — the  young  men — and  a  large  prepon- 
derance of  women  among  the  students  of  these  courses.  As 
Canon  Browne  of  St.  Paul's  put  it,  in  speaking  at  the  Congress 
of  his  own  experiences  as  an  extension  lecturer,  the  students 
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of  his  classes  were  "almost  to  a  man,  women."  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  these  university  extension  classes  have  done 
much,  both  inside  the  universities  and  outside  of  them,  to 
ripen  opinion  regarding  the  higher  education  of  women.  The 
work  in  the  suburban  extension  lectures  may  often  have  been 
superficial  and  the  attendance  more  a  matter  of  fashion  than 
of  duty  or  of  studious  zeal ;  but  these  lectures  served  the  pur- 
pose of  awaking  in  some  the  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of 
culture  and  in  familiarizing  the  minds  of  others,  and  espe- 
cially the  minds  of  the  authorities,  with  the  idea  of  women 
having,  possibly,  some  other  than  domestic  interests. 

University  extension  has  justified  its  existence,  and  yet  one 
may  safely  say  that  its  fate  is  still  on  the  knees  of  the  gods. 
Here  we  have  a  new  university  method  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  old  methods  of  lecturing  and  teaching;  although  it 
may  tend  to  conform  to  the  old  methods  when  the  definitive 
purpose  of  the  movement  is  allowed  to  slip  out  of  the  mind 
and  university  extension  becomes  merely  a  course  of  extra- 
mural lectures,  by  lecturers  who  are  winning  their  spurs. 
Provided  that  the  democratic  ideal  of  the  movement  is  kept 
well  in  view,  and  its  supporters  do  not  follow  after  the  false 
ideals  of  preparatory  courses  for  college  life,  we  may  anticipate 
a  successful  career  for  the  movement.  It  is  a  healthy  sign  of 
international  co-operation  in  good  works  that  England,  the 
home  of  university  extension,  has  adopted  from  America  the 
idea  of  the  summer  gathering,  to  which  it  has  been  able  to 
add  all  the  wealth  of  tradition  and  historic  association,  which 
breathes  through  the  old  quadrangles  of  the  colleges  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  while  in  America  the  idea  of  university  exten- 
sion has  taken  root  and  is  likely  to  flourish  exceedingly. 

John  Davidson 

The  University  of  New  Brunswick, 
Fredericton,  N.  B. 


V 

THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  AND  THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS 

In  the  recent  educational  upheaval  in  the  school  systems  of 
this  country,  nothing  is  more  interesting  than  the  general 
effort  that  is  being  made  to  place  good  books  in  the  hands 
of  children.  If  we  are  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  reading 
among  the  masses  of  the  people,  the  work  must  be  begun 
before  the  children  have  formed  a  habit  of  reading  poor  and 
vicious  books. 

The  work  of  the  Milwaukee  Public  Library  is  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  children  will  have  books — and  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  those  in  authority  to  furnish  what  is  suitable. 

The  chief  danger  to  the  working  of  the  scheme  is  that  the 
teacher   is  apt  to   select   such  books  for  the  children  as  she 
thinks   they   ought   to   like,  without   considering   what   they 
actually   do   like.     The  well-meant   determination   to   impart 
useful  information,  when  the  children  are  craving  fairy  stories 
or  tales  of  adventure,  endangers  the  success  of  the  whole  plan. 
The  child  does  plenty  of  mental  work  in  school  hours.     The 
book  that  he  takes  home  to  read  should  not  be  an  added  task, 
but  should  furnish  him  with  recreation.     We  must  remember 
that  there  are  first-rate  books  in  every  department,  so  that  we 
may  always  give  the  best ;  and  the  child  himself  is  often  a 
good  judge  of  what  is  suitable  to  his  age  and  stage  of  devel- 
opment.    The  delusion  that  children  are  not  good  judges  of 
literature  is  disposed  of  by  the  enormous  popularity  of  work 
that  is  done  by  the  ablest  writers  ;  for  example,  the  reading 
matter  of  St.  Nicholas ;  such  works  as  Eggleston's  First  Book 
of  American  History,  which  can  never  be  found  on  the  shelves 
of  our  library  although  we  have  bought  fifty  copies  in  our 
attempt  to  bring  the  supply  up  to  the  demand ;  Miss  Muloch's 
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Adventures  of  a  Brownie  ;  Ha.\vthovnes  Wonder-Book  ;  and,  in 
the  upper  grades,  Longfellow's  Hiawatha. 

Some  teachers  have  another  habit  in  connection  with  this 
matter  that  must  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  When  a 
child  brings  back  a  book  that  he  has  read  he  is  asked  to  sit 
down  and  write  a  synopsis  of  it.  Such  exercises  may  be  very 
useful  as  school-work,  but  children  should  not  be  held  to  too 
strict  an  account  of  what  they  read.  We  should  furnish  them 
with  plenty  of  good  books  and  should  then  trust  that  Nature 
will  see  to  it  that  they  assimilate  what  they  need  and  forget 
the  rest.  In  the  Milwaukee  system  the  Library  works  on  the 
following  plan : 

Miss  Stearns,  the  superintendent  of  the  circulating  depart- 
ment,  visits  a  school  and  interests  the  teachers  of  the  third 
grade  and  upward  in  the  idea  of  placing  good  books  in  the 
hands  of  their  pupils.  The  teachers  then  give  a  library  card 
to  each  child.  The  Library  urges  the  teachers  not  to  sign  the 
guarantee  card  themselves,  but  to  have  this  done  by  the 
parents.  This  gains  the  consent  of  the  parents  to  the  extra 
reading  of  the  child  and  relieves  the  teachers  of  responsibility; 
and  at  the  same  time  it  tends  to  develop  an  interest  in  the 
child  and  his  doings  at  his  home.  The  cards  being  issued,  the 
teacher  goes  to  the  Library,  and  being  admitted  to  the 
shelves,  selects  books  enough  to  go  around  her  class.  Of 
course  the  excellence  of  the  selection  as  to  the  grade  of  books 
and  their  suitability  to  the  children  varies  with  the  character 
of  the  teacher.  The  Library  attempts  some  assistance  by 
publishing  numerous  lists  of  good  books  for  young  folks.' 
One  of  these  lists  gives  good  books  for  boys,  another  for  girls, 
another  of  150  good  books  for  young  folks.  We  have  also  a 
catalogue  of  books  for  young  people  which  was  prepared  by 
Miss  West,  the  librarian,  at  the  request  of  the  former  super- 
intendent, Mr.  Anderson.  This  catalogue  is  published  alone, 
and  also  in  the  Teacher  s  manual  of  the  graded  course  of 
instruction. 

The  books  selected  by  the  teacher  are  placed  in  well-made 
boxes,   14  X  20  X  12  inches;    these   boxes  are  strengthened 
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on  the  outside  with  strips  all  around  the  top  and  bottom,  and 
are  furnished  with  strong  hinges  and  hasps,  and  with  padlocks 
for  fastening.  They  cost  $3.50  each.  They  are  then  sent  by 
the  Library  to  the  teacher  at  her  school,  our  contract  price  for 
cartage  being  twenty-five  cents  for  a  full  box,  to  or  from  a 
school,  the  empty  boxes  being  returned  without  charge  to  the 
Library.  Of  course  a  record  of  the  books  is  made  at  the 
Library  before  they  are  sent  out,  and  the  following  blank  for 
the  use  of  the  teacher  accompanies  the  box.  On  the  first 
page  appears  the  following  : 

MILWAUKEE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 
Record  of  Public  Library  Books  to  be  kept  by 

Teacher, 

Date School, 

Grade. 


This  record  must  be  kept  and  sent  back  to  the  Library  with  the  books, 

when  called  for.     The  Library  would  be  glad  to  know  which  are  the  best 

and  most  popular  books,  that  more  copies  may  be  bought.     Any  suggestions 

or  questions  may  be  sent  to 

LuTiE  E.  Stearns, 

Supt.  Circulating  Department. 

On  the  second  and  third  pages  is  the  following  ruling,  the 
fourth  page  making  the  back  cover : 


No.  on  Book. 


Borrower' s 
Card  No. 


^•^ 


Borrower's 
Card  No. 


<0 


8 


^ 


Borrower's 
Card  No. 


f*  ^ 

% 


8 
■5;  a 


There  are  twenty-five  lines  for  book  numbers. 

For  eight  weeks  the  books  are  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
teacher,  so  that  she  really  has  a  little  branch  library  of  her 
own.  Some  teachers  issue  the  books  once  a  week ;  others 
issue  them  every  day  at  recess  time. 
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Miss  West  writes  me  :  "  A  good  many  interesting  incidents 
come  back  through  the  teachers  of  the  use  of  the  books  in 
the  child's  home.  For  instance,  one  father,  the  driver  of  a 
beer  wagon,  read  the  Story  of  Liberty  aloud  to  the  assembled 
family ;  one  small  boy  reported  that  he  could  not  bring  his 
book  until  the  next  day  as  his  mother  wanted  to  finish  it  and 
she  had  to  wash  that  day."' 

From  September  i,  1893,  to  February  i,  1894,  84  teachers  in 
30  different  schools  drew  from  the  library  7423  volumes,  which 
were  read  by  14,092  children.  Of  these  5  per  cent,  were 
unclassified;  0.6  per  cent,  sociology ;  15  per  cent,  natural  sci- 
ence ;  I.I  percent,  practical  science;  0.6  per  cent,  fine  arts  ;  5.3 
per  cent,  literature  ;  3.4  per  cent,  prose  fiction  ;  35.1  percent, 
children's  stories  ;  15  per  cent,  history  ;  14.3  per  cent,  geogra- 
phy; 3-5  per  cent,  biography. 

It  must  be  understood  that  besides  this  reading  matter  the 
children  are  supplied  with  a  large  amount  of  supplementary 
reading  for  use  in  the  schoolroom,  each  grade  being  ex- 
pected to  read  from  two  to  three  books  in  addition  to  the 
regular  reader  prescribed  by  the  school  board.  This  supple- 
mentary work  is  of  a  little  heavier  and  more  instructive  char- 
acter than  is  suitable  for  home  reading. 

The  great  success  of  this  work  is  due  to  the  earnest  and 
enthusiastic  labor  of  Miss  West  and  her  assistant,  Miss  Stearns. 

Miss  West  says  that  there  is  no  work  done  by  the  Library 
that  costs  so  little  and  is  of  so  much  real  good  as  this,  and 
that  the  only  limit  to  the  amount  of  good  to  be  done  in  this 
direction  is  practically  the  amount  of  money  that  we  can  spend 
for  the  books  and  service. 

The  Library  has  taken  another  new  departure  in  its  attempt 
to  aid  the  public  schools.  All  large  public  libraries  take  a 
number  of  illustrated  journals,  and  as  they  preserve  only  one 
complete  set  of  such  publications,  there  is  always  an  immense 
accumulation  of  picture  papers.  In  our  library  the  best  pictures 
are  cut  from  these  journals  and  pasted  on  to  sheets  of  manilla 
paper  of  uniform  size  and  arranged  in  sets  of  from  twenty-five 
to  fifty  pictures.     These  sets  are  then  put  into  portfolios  and 
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loaned  to  the  teachers  of  the  city  schools.  One  set  may  be  made 
up  of  animals,  another  of  English  cathedrals,  another  of  the 
World's  Fair  buildings,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  The  teacher 
having  one  of  these  portfolios  sets  apart  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  in  a  week  for  allowing  the  children  to  handle  and 
enjoy  the  pictures.  A  child  looks  at  a  picture  for  a  few  min- 
utes and  then  exchanges  with  some  other  child.  Thus  one 
portfolio  may  serve  three  or  four  grades  for  a  month.  Although 
the  pictures  might  be  used  as  a  basis  for  language  work  or  as 
an  aid  in  geography  lessons,  with  us  their  first  and  most  impor- 
tant use  is  the  cultivation  of  the  aesthetic  sense  and  of  the  power 
of  deriving  pleasure  from  good  pictures  and,  indirectly,  from 
beautiful  objects  wherever  they  may  be  met.  Thus  is  made 
good  that  absolutely  neglected  side  of  education,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  love  of  the  beautiful  in  art.  We  aim  to  do  for 
the  children  of  the  public  schools  what  the  high-grade  maga- 
zines have  done  for  so  many  people,  in  cultivating  their  appre- 
ciation of  good  work  in  wood  engraving.  The  great  majority 
of  our  school-children  never  see  such  papers  and  magazines  as 
Harper  s  and  the  Century,  and  it  seems  well  worth  while  to 
give  them  beautiful  pictures  as  well  as  good  books.  We 
carefully  avoid  making  the  study  of  pictures  a  task.  We  let 
them  tell  their  own  story  and  do  not  ask  any  description  nor 
explanation  of  their  meaning,  although  the  children's  spon- 
taneous questions   are    intelligently   answered. 

This  work  may  be  done  by  any  school.  Scholars  or 
teachers  may  join  in  raising  money  to  pay  for  a  subscription 
to  some  good  illustrated  paper,  or  the  more  well-to-do  among 
the  pupils  may  be  asked  to  bring  from  their  homes  pictures 
which  would  otherwise  be  destroyed. 

Let  those  who  question  whether  this  is  a  wise  way  to  spend 
time  and  energy  try  the  experiment.  Put  the  pictures  into 
the  hands  of  the  children  and  note  the  delight  with  which  they 
receive  them,  and  then  remember  the  saying  of  Spinoza : 

"  Joy  is  for  man  a  transition  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection." 

George  W.  Peckham 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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FRIEDRICH    PAULSEN 

Friedrich  Paulsen  is  professor  of  philosophy  and  pedagogy 
in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Born  on  July  i6,  1846,  near  the 
village  of  Langenhorn  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  he  became  doc- 
tor of  philosophy  at  Berlin  in  1871,  privat-docent  in  1875,  and 
assistant  professor  in  1877.  His  promotion  to  a  full  professor- 
ship took  place  last  spring.  He  has  been  characterized  as  "a 
man  who  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  life  of  to-day  as  a  shrewd 
observer  and  a  wise  physician  of  souls." 

His  father  was  a  peasant  farmer,  owner  of  his  land.  The 
boy  worked  on  the  farm  and  attended  the  village  school,  then 
determined  to  prepare  for  the  Christian  ministry.  But  Ger- 
man schools  are  organized  to  accord  with  the  distinctions  of 
social  classes.  The  village  school  does  not  look  beyond  mak- 
ing its  pupils  villagers.  Children  of  the  well-to-do  attend  the 
"  higher  schools "  from  their  ninth  or  even  from  their  sixth 
year.  To  pass  from  the  village  school  to  the  higher  school 
requires  determination  and  effort.     Paulsen  made  the  effort. 

With  the  aid  of  the  village  pastor  he  studied  Latin,  Greek, 
and  mathematics,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  took  his  seat  in 
Obersekunda  of  the  Gymnasium  at  Altona.  By  the  end  of  his 
twentieth  year  he  had  finished  the  gymnasial  work  and  was 
pronounced  "  ripe  "  for  the  university.  He  matriculated  at 
Erlangen  in  Bavaria,  and  for  three  semesters  studied  theology. 
Then  he  went  over  to  the  philosophical  faculty.  For,  notwith- 
standing the  help  accorded  by  the  village  pastor,  Paulsen's 
education  had  been  for  the  most  part  of  his  own  gaining.  He 
was  thinking  for  himself.  At  the  university  especially  one 
thinks  and  chooses  for  one's  self,  and  Paulsen  thought  that  the 
system  of  theology  required  by  the  state  Church  was  neither 
good  nor  true.     Philosophy  alone  offered  the  freedom  which 
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he  felt  essential  to  the  life  of  his  thinking.  So  he  entered 
upon  its  study  with  zest. 

One  summer  semester  was  spent  in  lovely  Bonn,  and  then 
three  years  of  hard  work  in  Berlin  followed.  This  was  the 
period  between  the  Austrian  war  of  1866  and  the  French  war  of 
1870.  Prussia,  aglow  with  victory,  was  settling  affairs  in  her 
new  provinces  and  preparing  for  further  conquests.  Statesmen 
and  warriors  were  the  idols  of  the  day.  As  a  frequent  guest 
at  the  house  of  the  diplomat  Von  Gruner,  Paulsen  came  in 
contact  with  burning  questions  of  politics  and  gained  an 
insight  into  the  affairs  of  state. 

At  the  university  he  was  studying  philosophy  with  Trende- 
lenburg and  Harms,  history  with  Droysen,  philology  with 
Bonitz,  and  linguistics  with  Steinthal.  He  also  heard  lectures 
by  Zeller,  who  was  then  bringing  out  in  quick  succession  the 
earlier  editions  of  his  Philosophy  of  the  Greeks  ;  Curtius,  who 
was  lecturing  on  the  history  of  Athens  and  on  Greek  constitu- 
tions ;  Kirchhoff  on  Greek  literature;  Mommsen  on  Roman 
history  ;  and  Von  Ranke,  just  at  that  time  alternating  between 
mediaeval  and  modern  history.  The  "  historical  century  "  had 
brought  its  lights  to  a  focus  at  Berlin.  Paulsen  was  infused 
with  the  warmth  ;  and  it  quickened  his  thoughts  into  independ- 
ent activity.  He  came  to  regard  man  as  a  historical  being, 
racially  and  individually.  Thought  itself  is  subject  to  histori- 
cal development,  and  only  in  that  light  can  it  be  comprehended. 
Paulsen  wrote  his  doctor's  dissertation  on  "  Historical  and 
critical  notes  on  systems  of  moral  philosophy."  {Symbolce  ad 
systemata  philosophies  vioralis  historiccE  et  criticce.)  Then  after 
four  years  more  of  private  study  he  became  privat-docent  in 
Berlin,  presenting  a  dissertation  entitled  "  An  attempt  at  a 
history  of  the  development  of  Kant's  theory  of  knowledge." 
In  all  the  range  of  philosophy  he  could  hardly  have  chosen  a 
more  difificult  task,  but  he  chose  it  in  order  to  "  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  historical  method  in  criticism." 

Thus  nature  and  circumstances  developed  in  Paulsen  a 
strong  personality  that  is  marked  by  freedom,  a  lively  interest 
in  human  affairs,  and  a  sense  of  the  importance   of  history. 
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These  characteristics  find  expression  in  his  activity  as  a  man 
and  a  teacher;  for  Paulsen  is  primarily  a  teacher.  His  books 
and  pamphlets  are  but  a  means  of  broadening  the  influence 
he  exerts  in  the  lecture-room. 

Throughout  all  of  Paulsen's  thinking  runs  the  thought 
that  all  things  have  their  value  as  they  further  life.  But 
what  is  life  ?  That  question  is  metaphysical,  and  he  answers 
frankly,  haud  scio.  Of  all  the  possible  explanations  no  one 
has  been  or  can  be  demonstrated.  The  matter  lies  beyond 
the  province  of  human  knowledge.  But  though  we  cannot 
know,  we  can  believe.  And  Paulsen  believes  that  life  is 
essentially  the  same  in  plant  and  beast  and  man ;  man  is 
still  an  animal,  his  reason  is  only  a  specific  difference.  And 
reason,  though  a  more  highly  developed  form,  is  still,  like  the 
mental  power  of  the  beasts,  but  a  means  of  controlling  and 
developing  life.  The  original  form  of  mind  was  feeling ;  and 
it  has  not  yet  been  wholly  supplanted  by  reason,  but  still 
remains  an  important  instrument  of  life.  Reason  commands 
but  a  middle  territory ;  above  and  below  it  feeling  rules. 
The  life  of  man  is  but  a  specific  form  of  the  life  that  is  in 
beasts  and  plants.  It  is  the  same  principle  that  is  active  in 
the  inorganic  world ;  the  force  that  draws  the  planets  is  the 
same  force  that  thinks  in  the  human  brain.  All  forces  are 
but  One,  that  is  God.  This  is  pantheism.  And  Paulsen 
holds  that  every  pure  monotheism  must,  when  logically 
thought  out,  result  in  pantheism. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  materialism.  For,  though  matter  and 
mind  be  one,  that  one  need  not  be  matter.  Paulsen  believes  it 
is  mind.  In  other  words,  matter  is  but  our  way  of  compre- 
hending that  part  of  reality  which  is  outside  ourselves. 
When  we  grasp  it,  it  is  to  us  object,  matter ;  and  we  who 
grasp  it  become  aware  of  ourselves  in  that  very  act  as  subject, 
mind.  Even  other  beings  of  our  own  kind,  that  is  men,  are  to 
us  but  objects,  matter,  until  we  think  subjects  into  them  and 
believe  they  are  aware  of  themselves  as  mind.  The  less  like 
us  beings  are,  the  less  surely  can  we  think  mind  into  them  ; 
and  yet  Paulsen  believes  the  parallelism  holds  throughout  the 
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cosmos,  "  Where  there  is  matter,  there  is  mind."  Even  if 
mind  is  not  aware  of  itself  as  subject,  he  still  believes  it  is 
mind.  For  it  does  not  seem  to  be  an  essential  mark  of  mind 
that  it  shall  be  conscious.  The  human  mind  at  any  one 
moment  contains  a  mass  of  elements  that  vary  in  degree  of 
consciousness,  some  being  unconscious.  Inorganic  matter  is 
mind  that  is  always  unconscious. 

Our  spiritual  life  expresses  itself  in  two  forms,  reason 
and  feeling,  will  being  included  under  feeling.  The  proper 
adjustment  of  these  two  is  the  task  of  ethics.  Paulsen  gives 
unusual  importance  to  feeling:  he  says  it  is  the  "primary 
and  fundamental  form  of  spiritual  life ;  it  determines  life  as 
a  blind  impulse  devoid  of  ends  and  means,  independent  of 
any  knowledge  of  the  worth  of  life."  But  he  also  holds 
that  the  supremacy  of  will,  or  rational  feeling,  over  the 
lower  desires'  and  impulses  is  the  highest  form  we  know  of 
spiritual  life.  It  is  our  ideal,  and  practically  it  is  the  end  or 
goal  of  our  activity.  But  this  goal  is  not  reached  without 
great  effort.  Paulsen  recognizes  the  "  awful  earnestness  of 
life,"  and  he  is  helpful.  He  recognizes,  too,  that  different  indi- 
viduals have  different  inborn  life-activities,  and  he  is  tolerant. 
Earnest,  patient,  tolerant,  and  helpful,  he  is  a  stimulating  and 
inspiring  teacher.  How  his  efforts  are  appreciated  is  indicated 
by  the  Vossische  Zeitung  of  Berlin,  which,  in  commenting  on 
Paulsen's  elevation  to  a  full  professorship,  said :  "  He  has  won 
the  distinction  of  keeping  alive  an  interest  for  philosophy 
among  the  students  of  Berlin  in  all  the  faculties.  Especially 
effective  in  this  direction  have  been  his  public  lectures  on 
Introduction  to  Philosophy,  which  are  among  the  most  largely 
attended  of  any  at  this  university." 

If  in  this  summary  of  Paulsen's  views  anyone  has  seen 
signs  of  certain  oppositions  to  Herbart,  I  beg  him  to  imagine 
a  garden  scene  by  summer  twilight,  and  Paulsen,  surrounded 
by  a  company  of  students,  shrugging  his  shoulders  as  he  says, 
"die  ganze  Herbart'sche  Metaphysik  ist  mir  widerlich  "  ("  the 
whole  Herbartian  metaphysic  gives  me  the  creeps"). 

Thus  far  I  have  tried  to  show  how  in  Paulsen's  life  there 
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were  developed  certain  characteristics  which  are  traceable  as 
determining  factors  in  all  his  teaching  and  philosophy.  But 
his  work  in  the  field  of  pedagogics  has  become  of  far-reaching 
importance,  and  must  be  mentioned  separately. 

Paulsen's  lectures  on  pedagogics  include  courses  on  the  his- 
tory of  education  in  Germany,  the  history  of  pedagogy,  begin- 
ning with  Pestalozzi,  and  systematic  pedagogics.  Paulsen's 
"  system  "begins  with  the  proposition  that  human  life  has  two 
sides,  the  physical  and  the  mental-spiritual.  The  mental- 
spiritual  is  the  essential ;  the  physical  is  the  necessary  means  and 
has  agent  of  the  mental-spiritual,  as  well  as  its  basis.  The  race 
developed  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  state  of  spirituality  ;  the  indi- 
vidual begins  his  existence  in  a  state  so  low  as  to  differ  from 
the  animals  only  in  potentiality,  and  must  for  himself  develop 
up  to  his  nation's  standard.  To  attain  it  he  needs  guidance. 
This  guidance  out  of  animalism  into  spirituality  is  education. 

The  body  is  the  basis  of  spiritual  life,  and  the  soul's  servant. 
Hence  it  must  be  strong,  enduring,  obedient,  and  skillful.  To 
make  it  such  is  the  aim  of  physical  education.  To  the  end  of 
strength,  endurance,  and  obedience,  food  should  be  simple  and 
regular,  clothing  should  not  be  too  warm,  the  body  should  be 
exercised.  Exercise  is  best  had  in  games  and  household  ser- 
vices of  boys  and  girls  in  country  life.  City  life  limits  these, 
and  so  requires  regular  physical  instruction  at  school  and  in 
military  service,  and  renders  advisable  gymnastic  clubs  (Turn 
Vereine)  for  adults.  But,  at  the  best,  men  are  obliged  to  sacri- 
fice in  some  degree  their  strength  of  body  to  city  life  ;  hence 
every  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  keep  the  women  vigorous. 
Skill  of  hand,  besides  developing  the  hand  and  arm,  helps  to 
make  the  mind  master  of  the  body,  teaches  the  mind  to  know 
itself,  lays  the  foundation  for  some  means  of  self-support.  On 
these  grounds  Paulsen  approves  manual  training  in  the  schools. 

Education  of  the  mind  is  the  developing  of  the  specifically 
human  part  of  man.  It  is  not  the  transmitting  of  a  certain 
body  of  knowledge.  It  is  the  helping  of  the  individual  out  of 
his  animal  state  into  participation  in  the  spiritual  life  of  his 
race.     Such  participation  is  culture.     But  not  all   individuals 
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participate  alike ;  there  are  limitations  of  natural  ability  and 
of  external  circumstances.  True  culture  is  the  participation 
of  the  individual  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  race  to  such  degree 
and  in  such  manner  as  his  nature  and  circumstances  permit. 
Participation  beyond  these  limits,  either  forced  or  pretended, 
is  not  true  culture ;  the  man  who  praises  the  beauties  of  the 
poets  because  it  is  fashionable,  without  himself  appreciating 
them,  is  dishonest ;  the  man  who  feels  his  nation's  life  throb- 
bing within  his  breast  and  moving  him  to  deeds  above  his 
station  is  distracted — he  may  become  a  hero,  he  may  become 
an  anarchist.  On  the  whole  schools  must  be  arranged  to  edu- 
cate children  for  that  class  of  society  to  which  they  belong  by 
birth ;  the  few  who  by  reason  of  their  ability  belong  elsewhere 
will  find  their  level,  be  it  higher  or  lower. 

The  mind  must  be  educated  on  both  its  sides,  that  of  know- 
ing and  that  of  feeling  (will  is  included  under  feeling).  The 
fundamental  form  of  feeling  is  impulse.  The  inner  life  of  every 
living  thing  consists  of  impulse  directed  toward  certain  defi- 
nite life-activities.  Here  is  no  sense  of  end  or  purpose  ;  life 
expresses  itself  in  certain  activities  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  are  the  proper  functions  of  such  and  such  an  organ- 
ism. Such  free  activities  are  play.  The  joy  that  arises  in 
their  exercise  is  an  index  of  proper  functioning  of  the  life- 
organs,  and  itself  tends  to  proper  functioning.  To  check  it 
were  to  derange  the  order  of  being,  and  to  hinder  growth. 
Play  is  an  essential  part  of  life  in  the  child  and  in  the  adult. 
In  the  adult  it  expresses  itself  in  music,  literature  and  the  fine 
arts,  religion  and  society.  It  is  in  these  things  that  we  see  a 
nation  at  its  best.  The  rising  generation  should  participate 
in  these  activities  of  the  nation,  so  far  as  it  can,  from  the  very 
beginning;  for  only  in  this  way  will  it  appreciate  them.  On 
that  account  every  school  should  have  regular  exercises  in 
these  subjects. 

Feeling  in  its  highest  form  is  will.  This  differs  from  im- 
pulse not  in  that  it  is  action,  or  results  therein ;  impulse  is 
just  as  truly  action,  or  just  as  truly  results  therein,  as  will 
does.     But  impulse  is  blind,  its  action  is  reflex;  will  is  enlight- 
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ened  by  intellect,  its  action  is  consciously  directed  in  accord- 
ance with  ends,  ideals,  and  principles.  In  educating  the  will, 
then,  we  strive  to  establish  pure  ideals,  worthy  ends,  high 
principles,  and  to  train  to  a  habit  of  acting  in  accordance  with 
these.  The  best  ideals  of  the  nation,  as  handed  down  in 
literature,  religion,  customs,  and  institutions,  are  the  true  ones 
for  the  individual.  They  are  the  direct  expression  of  the 
national  life,  they  represent  the  norm  of  living  within  the 
nation ;  the  nation  has  the  right  to  compel  action  in  accord- 
dance  with  them,  and  to  repress  action  that  is  contrary  to 
them.  In  reference  to  their  children  parents  embody  the 
national  ideals  and  the  national  authority.  (The  family  is  in 
fact  an  epitome  of  the  nation,  in  which  exist  all  three  great 
classes  of  social  relations :  the  child  is  inferior  to  its  parents, 
on  an  equality  with  its  brothers  and  sisters,  and,  when  it  has 
itself  become  a  parent,  is  in  a  position  of  superiority.)  The 
authority  of  parents  rests  on  their  superiority  over  the  chil- 
dren. The  superiority  is  threefold :  it  results  from  their 
greater  strength  (physical  superiority)  and  from  their  position 
as  protectors  and  providers  (economic  superiority)  and  from 
their  greater  wisdom  and  possession  of  the  ideals  (moral  supe- 
riority). Moral  superiority  is  the  most  enduring;  to  it  corre- 
sponds a  natural  tendency  of  reverence  in  children.  It  is 
chiefly  on  moral  superiority  that  the  schoolmaster  bases  his 
authority  when  he,  as  educator,  undertakes  a  share  of  the 
parents'  responsibility.  Nevertheless  physical  authority  is 
always  present  in  the  schoolroom  as  a  background  and  a  last 
resort ;  those  natures  that  are  too  ignoble  to  acknowledge 
moral  superiority  must  be  compelled  through  fear  to  acknowl- 
edge superiority  of  some  kind.  For  the  nation  has  a  right  to 
protect  itself  against  individuals,  and  the  schoolmaster  is 
armed  with  all  the  authority  of  the  nation. 

Still  the  individual  has  the  right  to  investigate  the  national 
ideals,  seek  out  their  principle,  and  readjust  them  in  con- 
formity therewith.  And  Paulsen  finds  this  principle  of  ethics  : 
that  acts  are  right  which  tend  to  the  development  of  self  and 
the  race ;  development,  he  says,  of  the  race  through  one's  self, 
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and  of  one's  self  in  the  race ;  development  to  our  true  nature, 
which  is  spiritual.  The  highest  form  of  spiritual  life  we  know 
is  the  supremacy  of  the  will  over  the  lower  desires  and  im- 
pulses. Such  a  supremacy  in  the  individual  and  the  race  is 
his  ideal.  To  this  end  serve  the  virtues  ;  they  are  good  only 
because  they  further  the  preservation  and  development  of 
mental-spiritual  life.  In  this  light  Paulsen  examines  each  of 
the  traditional  virtues ;  every  one  is  seen  to  have  its  ground, 
validity,  and  binding  quality  in  this  principle.  For  instance  : 
Lying  is  seen  to  be  destructive  of  mutual  confidence,  without 
which  society  cannot  exist,  and  so  destructive  of  society  ;  but 
society  is  the  natural  and  necessary  form  of  human  life,  with- 
out which  human  life  cannot  develop ;  hence  lying  is  a 
hindrance  to  human  development,  and  therefore  wrong.  Its 
opposite,  truth-telling,  is  seen  by  a  similar  process  to  aid  devel- 
opment ;  hence  truth-telling  is  right,  and  the  norm  of  action 
to  which  children  are  to  be  trained.  So  with  the  other  virtues. 
The  absolute  thing,  it  will  be  remembered,  is,  according  to 
Paulsen's  notion,  life.  It  expresses  itself  in  the  simplest 
organisms  as  mere  feeling,  seeking  what  is  helpful  to  it  and 
avoiding  what  is  harmful.  In  these  lowest  forms  there  is  little 
or  no  learning  by  experience,  but  each  time  the  organism 
comes  into  contact  with  a  given  object,  the  same  action  of 
seeking  or  repelling  takes  place  anew.  In  the  higher  forms 
there  is  intelligence,  association,  memory ;  a  thing  that  has 
once  proved  pleasing  to  one  organ,  as  the  eye,  but  harmful  to 
another,  as  the  skin,  is  remembered  as  harmful  and  is  not 
touched  again.  The  human  intellect  differs  from  these  lower 
forms  in  that  it  not  only  remembers  past  experiences,  but  also 
combines  them,  and,  from  what  did  occur,  foresees  what  under 
certain  new  conditions  will  occur.  This  act  is  reason.  But  in 
spite  of  this  difference,  human  intellect  remains  essentially  the 
same  as  the  lower  forms  of  intelligence  ;  each  is  in  its  own 
sphere  an  organ  and  function  for  the  preservation  of  life. 
The  difference  is  that  human  intellect  is  not  content  with  iso- 
lated acts  of  reasoning ;  it  seeks  to  combine  into  generaliza- 
tions.    This  tendency  is  the  "  theoretical  interest." 
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Into  these  two  classes,  the  practical  and  the  theoretical, 
Paulsen  divides  all  interests  of  the  human  mind.  We  take 
practical  interest  in  those  things  that  tend  to  the  preservation 
of  life  ;  theoretical  interest  in  those  which  give  us  pleasure 
in  arranging  them  according  to  a  scheme  or  generalization. 
Activity  of  the  theoretical  interest  is  a  sort  of  play;  be  it  never 
so  fanciful  and  unpractical,  it  is  valuable  both  as  play  and  as 
possibly  leading  to  discoveries  of  practical  worth.  Every 
normal  human  mind  has  these  two  sets  of  interests,  and  edu- 
cation should  develop  both.  No  one  subject  of  study  exer- 
cises one  set  of  interests  solely ;  the  best  scheme  of  studies 
were  one  in  which  both  sets  were  exercised  on  the  same  sub- 
jects. In  this  light  Paulsen  discusses  the  question  of  educa- 
tion values,  taking  up  each  subject  of  study  and  showing  how 
far  it  exercises  the  theoretical  and  practical  interests. 

He  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  historico-humanistic 
studies,  believing  them  to  be  of  the  greatest  and  universal 
interest  theoretically  and  practically — that  is,  in  their  ethical 
bearing  ;  science  subjects  are  less  suited  to  general  culture, 
being  of  less  universal  interest  and  approachable  with  advan- 
tage only  after  general  training  in  the  other  subjects.  Litera- 
ture and  history  are  the  basis  of  culture  ;  they  are  the  direct 
expression  and  the  record  of  mental-spiritual  life ;  through 
them  one  gains  that  conscious  participation  in  the  great  life  of 
humanity  which  is  culture. 

But  one  gains  it  through  and  by  means  of  one's  own  nation ; 
hence  the  national  language  and  literature  are  the  most  impor- 
.tant  and  should  come  first.  Next  to  them  in  importance,  and 
hence  in  time  of  studying,  are  the  languages  and  literatures  of 
the  other  civilized  nations  of  the  day.  They  are  to  us  more 
important  than  the  ancient  ones,  because  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion is  genuine,  self-developed,  not  borrowed  from  the  ancient 
classic.  Yet  as  the  ancient  civilizations  were  also  genuine, 
especially  as  they  have  in  great  measure  modified  our  own, 
they  are  of  high  importance  to  us  ;  we  need  to  come  in  contact 
with  their  spirit  in  literature  and  history  in  order  to  gain  the 
broadest  culture.     And  we  can  do  so  best,  that  is,  most  surely, 
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thoroughly,  and  directly,  by  means  of  translations.  The 
ancient  languages  require  for  thorough  learning  both  time  and 
effort  that  to-day  we  can  spend  better  otherwise  ;  imperfectly 
learned  they  are  a  less  satisfactory  medium  for  transmitting 
classic  spirit  than  are  good  translations.  Paulsen  says : 
"  Schiller  never  learned  Greek,  and  it  is  not  proven  that 
Goethe  was,  for  knowing  it,  either  a  better  German  or  a  better 
poet."  As  for  the  logical  training  to  be  had  from  the  ancient 
languages,  Paulsen  claims  it  can  be  as  well  or  even  better  had 
from  French  and  English.  If  supplement  is  needed,  it  is  at 
hand  in  mathematics  and  logic. 

On  the  ground  of  its  practical  utility  in  the  sciences  Paulsen 
would  for  the  present  maintain  Latin  in  the  schools,  but  he 
desires  to  see  Greek  no  longer  required  for  admission  to  the 
university.  He  asks  that  the  Realgymnasium  and  Realschnle 
(those  higher  schools  which  respectively  do  not  teach  Greek 
or  Greek  and  Latin)  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
classical  gymnasium,  so  that  their  graduates  still  be  on  an 
equality  with  those  of  that  institution  in  respect  of  admission 
to  the  university,  government  office,  and  that  stratum  of 
society  called  the  "  learned  class." 

The  historical  and  humanistic  studies  are,  in  Paulsen's 
estimation,  the  most  productive  of  culture.  They  are  of  the 
greatest  practical  interest  as  enabling  the  individual  to  see  his 
position  as  a  man  in  the  world,  and  so  the  better  to  live  his 
life  as  a  man.  And,  as  furnishing  both  material  and  training 
for  the  theoretical  interest,  they  enable  a  man  to  perform  one 
of  his  most  important  functions.  For  the  object  of  deepest 
interest  to  man  is,  and  ever  will  be,  man.  To  think  on  man, 
his  nature,  origin,  and  destiny,  is  one  of  man's  most  deeply 
rooted  impulses.  Such  thinking  is  philosophy ;  for  proper 
exercise  it  requires  mental  training.  And,  as  every  cultivated 
man  must,  from  his  nature,  think  on  these  things  to  some 
extent,  every  cultivated  man  has  need  of  some  degree  of 
philosophic  training.  Paulsen  speaks  with  deep  irony  of 
"  the  host  of  scientists  who  go  on  trundling  their  wheel- 
barrows and  piling  up  the  heap  of   human  knowledge  with- 
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out  stopping  for  a  moment  to  consider  what  is  the  purpose 
of  it  all.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  a  scientific  paper 
that  is  in  all  respects  excellent,  except  that  it  indicates  an 
utter  inability  to  grasp  those  broader  problems,  and  to  see 
the  relation  of  facts  to  their  solution.  And  in  Parliament 
statistics  are  allowed  to  perpetrate  an  amount  of  humbug  that 
would  be  impossible  if  the  members  were  acquainted  with 
the  rule  of  petitio  principii."'  Then  he  shows  the  need  and 
practical  advantage  of  the  philosophic  disciplines  (logic, 
psychology,  and  ethics)  in  the  learned  professions,  disposes 
of  all  difficulties  that  might  seem  insuperable  in  the  nature  of 
the  subjects  or  the  youth  of  the  pupils  (eighteen  to  twenty 
years),  calls  to  witness  the  practice  of  American  colleges.  In 
fact  he  makes  a  strong  appeal  for  the  reintroduction  of 
philosophic  studies ;  formally  he  merely  asks  that  those 
teachers  in  the  higher  schools  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
teach  philosophy  be  no  longer  by  law  precluded  from  so 
doing. 

In  method  Paulsen  follows  the  lead  of  Herbart,  accepting 
his  doctrine  of  apperception  and  the  formal  steps  of  knowing. 
He  does  not  discuss  special  method,  partly  because  of  lack  of 
time,  partly  because  that  is  the  work  of  teachers'  seminaries 
(training  schools) ;  but  he  does  discuss  each  subject  of  school 
study,  showing  its  relation  to  the  general  aim  of  education. 
He  also  gives  some  attention  to  the  organization  of  schools  and 
school  systems. 

In  this  brief  sketch  I  have  tried  simply  to  give  the  barest 
outline  of  Paulsen's  teaching,  and  to  lead  my  readers  to  study 
his  works  on  philosophy  and  education  for  themselves.  Even 
if  my  scheme  were  perfect  and  my  details  without  a  fault, 
there  would  still  be  lacking  the  life-giving  voice  and  presence 
of  Paulsen  himself. 

Arthur  Wynne  Shaw 

Teachers  College, 

New  York 

'  "  Vergangenheit  und  Zukunft  der  Philosophic  im  gelehrten  Unterricht,"  Cen- 
tral-Organ fur  die  Inter essen  des  Realschitlwesens,  i836. 


VII 

SOME  APPLICATIONS  OF  PHYSIOGRAPHY  TO 

HISTORY 

Plus  proderit  demonstrasse  rectam  protinus  viam  qtiam  revocare  ab  errore  iam 
lapsos — QUINTILIAN 

At  some  time  in  the  near  future  the  teacher  of  history  will 
doubtless  discover  what  the  critical  student  of  history  has 
already  made  the  basis  of  study,  namely :  that  history  is  noth- 
ing more  than  an  echo  of  the  operation  of  geographic  laws; 
that  humankind  as  well  as  other  organic  life  is  a  slave  to  hun- 
ger; that  all  migrations  and  dispersions  of  peoples  are  merely 
quantitative  expressions  of  moisture  and  temperature;  and 
that  the  nationalism  of  government  is  merely  a  machinery  for 
the  rapid  and  equitable  distribution  of  food.  These  are  not 
only  fundamental  principles  of  history,  but  they  are  none  the 
less  principles  of  physiographic  science  as  well. 

But  aside  from  the  general  laws  that  apply  to  the  science  of 
history  there  are  special  applications  so  numerous  that  almost 
every  fact  noted  on  the  pages  of  the  text-book  has  behind  it 
a  cause  that  sooner  or  later  leads  back  to  geography  for  its 
explanation.  What  teacher  has  not  been  confronted  with  the 
query  of  why  military  operations  of  the  colonial  wars  always 
seemed  to  involve  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point?  On  purely 
historical  grounds  the  question  is  a  difficult  one  to  answer; 
indeed,  on  such  grounds  it  is  impossible  to  answer  it.  But 
with  a  good  topographic  map  before  the  pupil  the  problem  is 
at  once  solved ;  the  pupil  can  see  for  himself  that  the  only 
feasible  road  over  which  an  army  could  then  pass  lay  along 
the  valleys  of  Lake  Champlain  and  Hudson  River.  The 
valley  in  question  was  then  what  it  is  now — the  principal 
traveled  route  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Atlantic 
coast-plain. 

The  same  principles  underlie  the  history  of  almost  every 
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campaign.  The  science  of  strategy  is  hardly  more  than  the 
science  of  topography.  In  the  text-book  of  history  the 
various  movements  that  go  to  make  up  a  campaign  are  so 
puzzling  both  to  teachers  and  pupils  that  but  little  benefit 
comes  from  their  systematic  study.  In  planning  a  campaign 
the  first  thing  required  by  a  commander  is  a  topographic  map; 
and  if  it  is  a  necessity  to  the  commander  of  an  army,  it  is 
equally  necessary  to  the  student  of  history.  The  various 
operations  of  investment  usually  seem  devoid  of  meaning  until 
followed  out  on  a  topographic  map ;  with  this  aid,  however, 
the  difificulties  quickly  disappear. 

Not  the  least  perplexing  problems  that  confront  the  student 
are  those  arising  when  one  endeavors  to  make  historical  state- 
ments consistent  with  present  geographic  conditions.  Thus 
it  seems  absurd  to  apply  the  name  Ostia  to  a  town  seven  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber;  it  seems  equally  contradictory 
to  speak  of  Adria  as  a  seaport  when  the  map  accompanying 
the  text  shows  the  place  to  be  sixteen  miles  inland. 

But  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  region 
clears  up  all  dilKiculties.  In  the  time  of  Ancus  Martins,  Ostia 
was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  in  Caesar's  time  Adria,  or 
Hatria,  was  a  port  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  silting  of  the 
Italian  shores  goes  on  very  rapidly,  and  in  places  it  can  be 
measured  from  year  to  year.  The  waters  of  all  the  rivers  are 
highly  charged  with  sediment,  and  those  of  the  Tiber  at  times 
have  a  creamy  consistency,  so  great  is  the  quantity  of  silt 
-carried  in  their  flood.  The  reason,  therefore,  that  Adria  is  no 
longer  a  seaport,  and  Ostia  is  not  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  is 
apparent :  the  shores  have  encroached  on  the  sea,  leaving  the 
towns  far  inland. 

In  modern  times  the  city  of  Venice  furnishes  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  rapidity  of  physiographic  changes  along  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic.  When  the  Veneti  first  occupied  the 
mud  flats  upon  which  the  city  now  stands,  the  shore  line  was 
probably  at  Mestre,  about  five  miles  from  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Mark.  Less  than  fifty  years  ago  it  had  advanced  to  a  distance 
of  two  and  a  half  miles  from  this  church.     Then  the  railway 
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was  built,  and  this  materially  aided  nature's  work.  The  broad 
sea-wall  built  for  the  railway  bed  created  a  slight  tidal  eddy 
that  has  caused  a  constant  deposition  of  silt  on  the  landward 
side,  and  as  a  result  Venice  is  now  practically  a  city  on  the 
mainland. 

A  similar  explanation  "3  afforded  to  a  problem  that  a  few 
years  since  caused  more  or  less  discussion.  It  was  discovered 
that  across  the  south  of  France  there  existed  a  broad  swath  of 
Keltic  names,  that  marked  the  advance  of  the  Kelts  as  they 
pushed  their  way  westward  from  Draguinan  through  Nismes 
to  Beziers — from  Marseilles  all  along  the  Gulf  of  the  Lion. 
About  this  there  is  nothing  strange,  for  the  migration  of  the 
Kelts  has  long  been  historically  established.  The  fact  that 
challenges  attention  is  the  fringe  of  Latin  names  that  borders 
the  coast.  These  one  finds  in  abundance.  For  example: 
Villefranche  {Villa  Franca),  Aiguille  {aculeiis),  Salins  [salinus), 
Aigues  Mortes  {aqiice  inortiKB),  Frontignan  {frons  stagni), 
Franqueveaux  {Franca  Vallis),  and  a  host  of  others. 

Now  why  should  such  a  condition  exist?  Were  the  Kelts 
afraid  of  the  sea,  or  had  they  a  reason  for  avoiding  it?  Evi- 
dently such  a  hypothesis  is  out  of  the  question.  They  were 
not  threatened  by  any  enemy  that  might  approach  them  from 
the  seaward,  nor  did  they  avoid  the  immediate  coast;  on  the 
contrary,  they  kept  close  to  the  shore.  But  the  shores  of  the 
time  when  the  Kelts  pushed  westward  were  not  the  shores 
that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Gaul. 
Between  the  one  time  and  the  other  the  shallow  coast  waters 
have  been  filled  in  to  a  depth  of  several  miles  with  the  silt 
brought  down  by  the  Rhone,  the  Durance,  and  other  streams. 
In  fact,  the  Durance,  having  clogged  its  own  delta,  now  flows 
into  the  Rhone — in  just  the  same  manner  as  the  Red  River, 
having  choked  its  own  mouth,  sought  an  easier  passage  to  the 
Gulf  through  the  Mississippi.  So  when  these  settlements 
were  made  by  Latin-speaking  peoples,  they  were  made  on  land 
that  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  Keltic  invasion  of  Gaul. 

A  similar  case  occurs  along  the  western  shores  of  the  British 
Islands.     There  is  an  old  Keltic  root  "inch,''  meaning  "island." 
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Instances  of  the  use  of  the  word  are  common  all  along  the  Irish 
coast.  But  the  root  is  also  found  in  many  names  of  places 
now  some  distance  inland,  and  the  reason  therefor  is  not 
hard  to  find.  When  these  names  were  first  applied  the  various 
"inches"  were  islands  pure  and  simple.  Since  that  time  an 
elevation  of  the  coast  has  taken  place  and,  as  a  result,  many  of 
them  are  now  a  part  of  the  mainland. 

The  very  fishy  story  of  the  battle  at  Thermopylai  is  still 
another  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  physiographic 
changes  play  havoc  with  historical  accounts.  In  many  text- 
books the  locality  is  called  a  pass,'  but  this  is  an  unnecessary 
misuse  of  a  word  whose  meaning  is  plain;  it  is  unfortunate, 
because  the  route  of  Hydarnes  lay  up  a  thalweg  of  the  Asopos 
and  over  the  Anopaia,  a  spur  extending  from  Mount  Oita ;  and 
the  depression  over  this  spur  is  a  true  pass.  On  the  contrary, 
the  locality  of  the  battle  between  Leonidas  and  the  Persians 
occurred,  not  in  a  narrow  pass  with  precipitous  walls,  such  as 
the  Via  Mala,  but  in  the  coast-plain  of  the  Malian  Gulf. 

Were  a  student  to  study  the  topography  of  the  region  from 
a  modern  map,  nothing  but  hopeless  confusion  could  possibly 
result,  for  the  narrow  pass  described  in  Greek  history  is  now  a 
wide  plain,  big  enough  for  the  manoeuvers  of  a  large  modern 
army.  But  the  Malian  Gulf  of  to-day  is  quite  a  different 
locality  compared  with  its  outlines  four-and-twenty  centuries 
ago.  Fortunately,  Herodotus  has  left  an  excellent  description 
of  the  gulf  as  it  existed  in  his  time,  and  this,  together  with 
the  topographic  feature  of  the  present  coast-plain,  enables 
the  geographer  to  restore  with  considerable  certainty  the  for- 
mer outlines.  At  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion  the  gulf 
extended  inland  as  far  as  Antikyra,  and  this  village  seems  to 
have  been  its  port.  The  Spercheios,  then  as  now  a  very 
muddy  stream,  flowed  into  the  head  of  the  gulf  a  short  dis- 
tance north  of  the  village.     The  coast-plain  on  the  south  side 

The  word  is  derived  from  dep/idg,  hot,  and  -rthlai,  gates  (used  in  this  sense 
always  in  the  phiral).  The  first  part  of  the  word,  it  is  lik-ely,  was  derived  from 
the  fact  that  hot  mineral  springs  existed  in  the  locality.  Tlio  name  was  com- 
monly shortened  to  YivlaL^  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  gateway  from  Thessaly  to  Lokris. 
The  same  word  was  also  applied  generically  to  narrow  straits. 
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of  the  gulf  was  only  a  few  rods  wide,  and  at  two  points,  Ther- 
mopylai  and  another  east  of  Alpenoi,  it  was  about  the  width 
of  a  cart  path.  Across  the  latter  narrow  the  Phokian  wall  had 
been  built;  at  Thermopylai  the  defense  was  intrusted  to 
Spartan  valor.  But  twenty-four  hundred  years  have  wrought 
great  changes  in  the  Malian  Gulf.  The  head  of  the  gulf  has 
been  silted  to  a  distance  of  five  miles  from  Antikyra.  The 
river  Spercheios  has  found  an  easier  passageway  southward 
of  the  village,  and  winds  along  the  coast  plain,  flowing  into 
the  gulf  about  fifteen  miles  from  its  former  mouth,  having 
absorbed  the  Dyras,  Asopos,  and  several  smaller  mountain 
streams  that  once  flowed  into  the  Malian  Gulf.  The  coast- 
plain  itself,  instead  of  a  narrow  strip  between  a  frowning  cliff 
and  an  impassable  marsh,  is  now  a  plain  two  or  three  miles 
wide.  The  gulf  is  hardly  one-half  its  size  at  the  time  of  the 
battle.  Studied  from  a  modern  map,  the  account  of  the  battle 
is  meaningless  and  its  strategic  value  is  nothing.  But  if  the 
plan  be  followed  out  upon  a  map  with  the  former  coast  lines, 
the  whole  campaign  shows  military  skill  and  strategic  manceu- 
vering  of  a  high  order. 

There  is  one  other  example  that  might  be  chosen  from  a 
long  list,  namely,  the  river  Oxus,  now  more  commonly  called 
the  Amu  Darya.  This  river  flows  through  a  plain  whose  soil 
is  very  light,  and,  in  consequence,  easily  moved  by  running 
water.  At  present  it  flows  into  Aral  Lake,  but  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era  it  was  still  flowing  into  Caspian 
Lake,  which  had  always  been  its  outlet.  At  all  events,  in  the 
time  of  Alexander's  conquest  it  was  tributary  to  Caspian  Lake, 
and  in  order  to  understand  the  military  history  of  that  time 
its  course  must  be  plotted  in  its  old  channel;  but  what  must 
one  think  of  a  text-book  that  carries  on  these  operations  along 
the  Aral  instead  of  the  Caspian  channel  of  the  river ?"* 

^  Changes  in  the  regimen  of  rivers  are  a  very  common  matter.  Concerning  the 
Timavo  Vergil  wrote. 

"...  fontem  superare  Timavi 
unde  per  ora  novem  vasto  cum  murmure  montis 
it  mare  praeruptum,  et  pelago  premit  arva  sonanti." 
Since  the  time   of  Vergil,  however,    the   nine  mouths  have   become   three  in 
number. 
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The  moral  pointed  out  in  these  paragraphs  is  a  plain  one. 
A  map  with  modern  outlines  is  not  the  one  upon  which  to 
study  ancient  history.  It  is  not  a  question  of  litttis  quod  nunc 
est,  but  one  of  lit tiis  quod  tunc  fuit;  and  the  successful  student 
must  either  "get  a  hustle  on  himself"  to  find  old  maps,  or  else 
be  able  to  restore  former  topographic  features — a  matter  not 
so  difficult  as  it  at  first  appears. 

But  the  influence  of  topography  in  history  is  not  confined  to 
military  science ;  its  applications  to  commercial  development 
are  far  more  comprehensive.  The  phenomenal  growth  of  the 
city  of  Rome  was  due  not  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  site  of 
an  important  outpost  of  Alba  Longa,  but  because  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  Tiber  valley,  which  the  city  controlled,  was  of  a 
character  such  that  it  furnished  the  best  cattle  ranges  in 
Italy.  Krotona  and  Sybaris  were  each  larger  and  richer  than 
Rome  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  but,  having 
a  much  greater  area  of  productive  territory  surrounding  it, 
Rome  far  outstripped  every  other  city  on  the  peninsula.  It 
was  simply  a  question  of  fortunate  topography,  and  Rome, 
being  situated  at  the  outlet  of  this  rich  watershed,  became 
first  a  great  market  and  afterward  the  principal  financial 
center  of  the  west. 

The  commercial  history  of  New  York  furnishes  another 
example.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal 
both  Boston  and  Philadelphia  overshadowed  New  York;  Phila- 
delphia, moreover,  was  not  only  a  much  larger  city — it  was  also 
the  chief  seaport  of  the  country.  But  a  few  years  changed  all 
this,  and  the  change  was  brought  about  by  the  discovery  of  a 
topographic  feature,  namely,  a  depression  of  moderately  uni- 
form gradient  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
This  depression  is  the  pass  crossing  the  Appalachian  highlands, 
and  its  lowest  part  is  now  occupied  by  the  channel  of  Mohawk 
River.  Through  this  depression  the  Erie  Canal  was  built. 
Because  the  Erie  Canal  was  built,  produce  from  the  region  west 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  could  be  brought  to  the  At- 
lantic seaboard.  Because  this  produce  could  be  delivered  to 
New  York  City,  vessels  calling  at  this  port  were  no  longer  com- 
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palled  to  return  in  ballast.  Because  they  could  take  return 
cargoes  at  New  York,  but  could  not  get  them  at  Philadelphia, 
all  the  foreign  shipping  lines  quickly  changed  their  clearings 
to  the  former  port,  and,  as  a  result.  New  York  has  outstripped 
every  other  city  on  the  American  continent. 

Now  had  it  not  been  for  this  natural  gradient  between 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Hudson  River,  Erie  Canal  would  have 
been  out  of  the  question,  and  the  enormous  commerce  that 
has  centered  about  Manhattan  Island  would  have  concen- 
trated elsewhere.  It  is  merely  one  of  a  number  of  instances 
in  which  topography  has  governed  the  course  of  history,  and 
geography  has  shaped  the  destinies  of  humanity. 

Another  and  an  apparently  insignificant  pathway  through 
a  desert  highland  has  been  the  making  of  much  history. 
There  is  an  old  Oriental  saying  to  the  effect  that  "Whoever 
would  make  himself  master  of  India  must  first  be  lord  of 
Kabul."  The  meaning  of  this  cannot  be  fully  comprehended 
until  one  gets  a  glimpse  of  the  topography  of  the  region 
between  the  Caspian  Lake  and  India.  The  two  are  separated 
by  rugged  mountains,  and  in  three  or  four  places  only  are 
there  natural  highways  that  are  passable  to  camel  trains;  and 
inasmuch  as  but  one  of  these,  Khyber  Pass,  permits  the  trans- 
portation of  ordnance,  this  pass  is  practically  the  gateway  to 
India.  Is  it  strange,  then,  that  all  the  political  intrigues 
between  England  and  Russia  should  center  about  this  cafton? 
It  is  a  narrow  gorge,  in  places  scarcely  a  rod  wide,  and  its 
total  length  is  less  than  thirty-five  miles.  But  a  gateway  to 
India  is  no  easy  thing  to  keep  open  when  a  powerful  enemy  I 
is  intriguing  to  keep  it  shut;  and  this  same  pass  has  therefore 
made  a  wonderful  epoch  in  history.  It  is  responsible  for  the 
treachery  to  Dost  Mohammed — a  piece  of  statecraft  that  will 
forever  reflect  the  infamy  of  the  British  ministry;  and  by  the 
sword  of  Akbar  Khan,  a  name  that  will  be  forever  remem- 
bered with  horror,  that  infamy  was  avenged. 

The  forced  withdrawal  of  the  English  troops  and  camp- 
followers  from  Kabul  was  the  cost  of  the  ministry's  duplicity, 
and  of  the  sixteen  thousand  souls  that  entered  the  pass  that 
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awful  winter's  day  one  man  only  reached  Jelalabad.  It  is  a 
gruesome  story  of  a  ministry's  treachery,  an  envoy's  arro- 
gance, and  a  barbarian's  revenge.  The  army  of  Kabul  was 
entrapped  and  annihilated  in  that  barricaded  pass.  It  was 
indeed  a  Thermopylai  to  the  heroic  men  and  women  who 
poured  out  their  blood  upon  that  fatal  day;  but  how  can 
tongue  or  pen  administer  a  castigation  that  shall  sufficiently 
punish  the  dastardly  wretches  that  brought  about  the  terrible 
result !  Truly  Khyber  Pass  has  made  some  thrilling  history, 
but  the  history  has  only  just  begun.  The  Russians  are 
already  at  the  gates  of  Kabul,  and  what  are  the  bloody  con- 
flicts that  must  be  here  rehearsed  before  their  line  of  outposts 
extends  from  Kiva  along  the  Indus  to  Karachi? 

Before  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  Khyber  Pass  was  as 
necessary  to  the  commercial  development  of  India  as  the 
canal  is  at  the  present  time.  It  was  then  and  is  now  the  only 
overland  passage  connecting  England  with  her  imperial  pos- 
sessions, and  if  ever  a  railway  shall  bring  them  together,  this 
pass  affords  the  ojily  practical  route  of  transit.  But  ;///  pro- 
dest  quod  non  laedere  possit  idem;  the  topographic  feature 
that  has  meant  so  much  to  England  and  is  so  coveted  by 
Russia— what  has  it  been  to  Afghanistan?  Nothing  but  ruin. 
In  the  time  of  Ahmed  the  Afghan  empire  extended  from 
Kashmir  on  the  north  to  Karachi  on  the  south,  and  from 
Herat  to  Sirhind  east  and  west.  Now  it  is  hardly  a  tithe  as 
large,  and  year  by  year  Russia  is  slicing  away  its  northern 
frontier.  The  pass  has  been  a  moonstone  to  its  possessor, 
carrying  with  its  possession  nothing  but  disaster. 

J.  W.  Redway 

Mt.  Vernon, 

New  York 


VIII 
DISCUSSIONS 

EFFECT  OF  THE  QUARTER  SYSTEM  ON  COURSES  IN 
ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

One  criticism  frequently  made  against  the  University  of 
Chicago  is  that,  in  obedience  to  the  natural  taste  of  the 
vigorous,  practical  West,  an  undue  preponderance  in  her 
courses  is  given  to  the  natural  sciences.  The  magnificent 
equipment  in  laboratories — already  far  in  excess  of  what  her 
less  fortunate  immediate  neighbors  possess — and  the  wide 
reputation  of  various  members  of  the  scientific  departments, 
doubtless  emphasize  this  side  of  the  curriculum.  Moreover, 
one  of  the  fundamental  features  in  the  organization  of  the 
university,  the  quarter-unit  in  terms,  is  particularly  favorable 
to  work  in  pure  science.  The  original  plan  of  the  university 
contemplated  even  shorter  units  of  six  weeks,  but  the  second 
year  of  active  work  has  seen  the  serious  modification  of  this 
six-weeks'  course.  The  large  majority  of  studies  are  now 
"double  minors,"  i.  e.,  extend  over  a  period  of  three  months 
with  either  four  or  (in  the  academic  colleges)  five  class-room 
meetings  each  week.  Certain  departments,  to  be  sure,  offer 
courses  in  sequence,  so  that  in  reality  a  student  continues  in 
one  line  of  work,  under  one  instructor,  for  six  or  even  nine 
months.  The  system  of  the  university,  however,  is  based 
upon  the  quarter-unit;  it  begins  anew  every  three  months, 
and  closes  every  three  months,  and  hence  supposes  the  possi- 
bility of  a  student's  entering  upon  a  course  of  study  at  the 
beginning  of  any  quarter.  Elementary  courses,  in  particular, 
must  be  repeated  at  least  four  times  each  year  for  the  benefit 
of  incoming  students,  or  for  students  already  in  residence  who 
have  not  been  able  to  pursue  the  required  course.  As  a  rule, 
then,  the  instructor,  whatever  his  subject  may  be,  must  shape 
it  to  conform  to  these  allotted  periods  of  three  months. 

Concentration  of  work  is  of  undoubted  advantage  to  the 
student  in  the  scientific  departments.  His  undivided  atten- 
tion is  devoted  to  one  topic ;  an  intimate  relationship  between 
teacher  and  student,    both  working  together  over  the  given 
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subject  for  many  hours  each  week,  stimulates  to  enthusiastic 
progress.  And  laboratory  hours,  so  difficult  to  arrange  in 
•consecutive  periods  in  the  ordinary  college  schedule,  fit  in 
readily  where  the  student  is  taking  but  two  or  three  courses 
at  the  same  time.  The  same  might  be  said  with  less  warmth 
of  commendation  in  the  case  of  history  or  political  economy, 
or  even  Latin,  Greek,  and  German.  The  obvious  dangers  of 
this  system  need  not  be  entered  upon  here,  but  an  unfavor- 
able critic  would  say  that  this  succession  of  pellets  of  mental 
nourishment,  each  one  highly  concentrated,  is  apt  to  produce 
intellectual  dyspepsia,  especially  in  the  tender  digestion  of  a 
freshman  or  a  sophomore.  And,  necessarily,  little  regard  is 
paid  to  the  order  in  which  these  pellets  are  taken ;  a  dose  of 
elementary  French,  for  example,  may  follow  in  the  sixth 
quarter  a  long  course  in  the  classics  or  history.  In  general, 
however,  whenever  the  course  of  study  is  purely  scientific  in 
character,  the  quarter  system  has  manifest  advantages  for 
both  instructor  and  instructed. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  subject  which  requires  growth  and 
development  under  the  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
or,  to  phrase  it   differently,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  art, 
suffers  in  such  a  system   as  the   University  of  Chicago  has 
inaugurated.     Rhetoric,  or,  more  especially,  English  composi- 
tion, as  it  is  taught  at  present  in  our  best  American  colleges, 
is  an   art   study  par  excellence ;  the    emphasis   is    constantly 
placed  more  and  more  on  accomplishing,  producing,  creating, 
in  a  crude,  but  nevertheless  purely  individual,  manner  by  the 
student.      Theoretical    information    must    be     imparted,    but 
instruction  of  this  nature  is  secondary  to  constant  supervision 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  to  constant  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil.     It  would  seem  too  obvious  to  need  note  that  in 
any  other   art  three  months  could  accomplish   but   little  in 
acquiring  even  the  rudiments  of  technique.     The  painter  can- 
not, after  imparting  a  certain   number  of  scientific   formuh-e, 
abandon   the  young  artist  in   his  studio   unguidcd;  rather,  he 
must  follow  his  crude  efforts  step  by  step  for  a  number  of 
years,  pointing  out  difficulties  here,  suggesting  methods  there, 
until  the  student  \id,s  grown  under  his  instruction  into  a  com- 
plete  mastery   of  his   tools.      So    in    the   humble   work  of   a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  in  a  college:  one  cannot  expect  to  obtain 
good  results  in  a  short  period  of  three  or  even  six  months. 
To  burden  the  student  with  text-book  rules  and   theoretical 
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discussions,  leaving  him  to  make  whatever  application  he 
might  see  fit  in  his  future  career,  would  be  highly  ineffective. 
He  needs  a  minimum  of  theory,  a  maximum  of  experience,  and 
plenty  of  time  in  which  to  absorb  that  experience.  In  addi- 
tion, therefore,  to  the  antipathy  which  the  average  young 
student  manifests  toward  the  subject,  the  teacher  of  rhetoric 
and  English  composition  in  a  university  making  use  of  the 
quarter  system  encounters  this  difficulty  :  by  the  organization 
of  the  university,  instruction  in  any  branch  must  be  given  in 
accordance  with  the  quarter-unit.  No  courses  extending  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  academic  year,  such  as  are  offered  in 
the  usual  college,  can  be  carried  on.  Both  prescribed  and 
elective  work  are  beset  with  peculiar  difficulties  resulting  from 
the  cause  dwelt  upon  above. 

Certain  advantages,  however,  may  be  found  in  three-months' 
courses  with  four  or  five  class  exercises  each  week.  A  stu- 
dent on  entering  as  a  freshman,  or  an  "unclassified  student," 
is  obliged  to  take  during  the  first  quarter  a  double  minor  {i.  e.y 
five  recitation  periods  each  week  for  twelve  weeks')  in  the 
theory  of  rhetoric,  with  the  use  of  a  text-book,  and  at  the 
same  time  weekly  or  bi-weekly  practice  in  writing.  Such 
classes  are  not  intended  to  exceed  thirty-five  students  under 
one  instructor;  consequently  each  member  of  the  class  re- 
ceives more  individual  attention  on  the  part  of  the  instructor 
than  is  possible  in  the  usual  large  class  in  prescribed  English. 
For  three  months  the  raw  student,  fresh  from  the  crudities  of 
a  western  high  school,  is  drilled  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  style,  until  he  has  firmly  in  hand  an  outline  of  criticism 
which  he  can  apply  in  his  future  writing.  Lectures,  it  has  been 
found,  are  unsatisfactory.  Exercises  in  analysis  of  passages  in 
literature,  in  criticising  and  recasting  corrupt  and  defective 
sentences,  paragraphs,  and  short  articles,  and  the  discussion 
of  theory,  occupy  two  or  three  of  the  five  recitation  hours. 
The  remaining  time  is  given  to  writing  in  class,  criticism  in 
class  by  instructor  and  students  of  such  written  work,  and 
personal  consultation.  This  minute  drill  savors  of  the  school- 
master rather  than  of  the  college  teacher,  it  may  be  said,  and 
rightly  so  until  a  similar  course,  secure  and  rigid  in  its  require- 
ments, be  adopted  by  every  high  school  and  preparatory 
academy. 

If  the  training  in  composition  should  end  here  at  the  close 
of  the  first  third  of  the  freshman  year,  little  permanent  impres- 
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sion  would  be  made  on  the  average  student.  Hence  a  require- 
ment in  writing,  in  addition  to  the  regular  three  courses  which 
the  student  pursues  each  quarter,  is  made  to  cover  the  ensuing 
quarters.  During  the  two  periods  immediately  following  the 
prescribed  course  in  theory  the  student  writes  once  in  two 
weeks,  or  in  the  case  of  those  who  enter  at  the  winter  quarter 
once  a  week  for  one  period,  meeting  once  a  week  for  half  an 
hour  for  general  criticism  and  direction,  the  returning  of 
papers,  etc.  Consultation  hours  are  also  provided,  at  which 
the  more  backward  cases  are  treated.  These  compositions,  or 
themes,  are  of  the  usual  sophomore  order — summaries,  trans- 
lations, short  descriptions  or  stories,  and  at  the  close  one 
exposition  and  one  argument.  They  are  criticised  at  once  by 
the  instructor  in  charge  according  to  the  theory  outlined  in 
the  preliminary  course,  and  in  many  cases  the  students  are 
required  to  rewrite.  Although  these  ten  or  twelve  papers  are 
prepared  quite  independently  of  any  course  and  constitute  an 
"extra,"  it  has  not  been  found  a  burdensome  imposition. 
During  the  last  three  quarters  of  the  academic  colleges,  or 
what  would  correspond  to  the  usual  sophomore  year,  each 
student  is  required  to  prepare  four  short  essays  each  quarter 
in  expository  or  argumentative  form.  Material  for  such 
essays,  it  is  expected,  will  be  furnished  by  his  regular  three 
courses,  or  a  short  elective  course  in  composition  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  required  writing.  To  sum  up  briefly,  the 
regular  student  at  the  University  of  Chicago  takes  a  three- 
months'  course  in  theory  and  practice,  in  which  he  receives 
minute  drill  and  technical  criticism ;  for  the  five  quarters  fol- 
lowing (in  the  case  of  a  few  students,  four)  a  regular  amount 
of  writing  along  certain  prescribed  lines  is  required,  and  a  part 
of  this  writing  is  intimately  related  with  the  student's  work  in 
the  various  departments. 

One  practical  difificulty  in  the  application  of  this  drill  is 
encountered  in  the  fact  that  the  scheme  of  the  university  con- 
templates the  absence  of  any  student  for  one  or  more  quarters 
to  suit  his  convenience.  As  an  actual  fact,  few  academic  col- 
lege students  thus  interrupt  their  course;  and  for  such  cases 
special  provision  is  made:  some  arc  able  to  complete  the  ad- 
ditional requirement  of  themes  while  absent,  and  others  join 
a  new  section  on  their  return.  The  quarter  system,  moreover, 
necessitates  work  in  many  sections  simultaneously,  although 
in  different  stages  of  progress,  but  the  liberal  policy  of  the 
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university  in  limiting  classes  to  small  numbers  has  thus  far 
solved  this  difficulty.  The  very  feature,  therefore,  which  at 
first  sight  seemed  detrimental  to  adequate  training  in  compo- 
sition, the  quarter-unit,  has  proved  advantageous  in  that  it  has 
obliged  the  concentration  of  theoretical  work  into  a  short 
space  of  time.  The  freshman,  at  the  outset  of  his  academic 
career,  has  a  few  fundamental  principles  and  ideals  rooted  deep 
in  his  habits,  so  to  speak,  to  guide  him  in  his  future  work. 

The  university  prescribes  no  work  beyond  the  first  six  quar- 
ters; the  junior  and  senior  years,  or,  in  the  new  nomenclature, 
the  university  colleges,  are  entirely  elective.  Hence  after 
completing  the  required  papers  a  student  may  drop  the  subject 
altogether.  For  those  who  desire  more  advanced  work  and 
more  searching  criticism  various  short  courses  in  writing  are 
offered  from  time  to  time.  These  may  extend  for  three  or 
six  months;  a  six-months'  course  with  four  class  meetings  each 
week  would  be  equivalent  to  a  full  course  at  Harvard,  for 
instance.  The  methods  employed  vary,  as  the  grade  and 
nature  of  the  course  vary.  The  course  in  argumentative  com- 
position, for  example,  differs  materially  from  the  methods 
outlined  in  this  article.  For  this  special  form  of  composition 
the  quarter  system  does  not  work  disadvantageously.  But  in 
general  two  kinds  of  writing  are  attempted — short  "daily" 
themes,  and  longer  essays  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  weeks. 
In  "daily"  themes  no  disadvantage  results  from  the  concentra- 
tion of  courses,  for  writing  six  times  a  week  over  a  period  of 
three  months  is  effective  discipline  in  influencing  the  style  of 
the  average  college  boy,  and  six  months  of  writing  each  day  is 
all  that  can  be  satisfactorily  attempted.  At  the  end  of  six 
months  the  "daily"  theme  becomes  a  monotonous  and  wear- 
ing bore,  and  a  change  in  form  of  work  is  needed.  Not  more 
than  eight  essays  can  be  assigned  for  a  three-months'  course, 
or  twelve  in  case  the  course  extends  over  two  quarters.  Even 
with  these  requirements  the  student's  productiveness  is  in 
danger  of  being  overtaxed,  and  his  material,  drawn  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  intellectual  life  which  he  is  leading, 
exhausted.  When  we  consider  the  four  class  meetings  each 
week,  we  find  that  the  new  circumstances  modify  the  nature 
of  the  methods.  The  usual  more  or  less  formal  dissertation 
on  style,  or  on  the  kinds  of  composition,  etc.,  is  here  out  of  the 
question.  The  student,  moreover,  has  passed  beyond  the 
text-book  stage.     Consequently  about  half  the  hours  are  occu- 
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pied  with  informal  discussions  of  literary  forms,  examination 
of  certain  assigned  authors  with  reference  to  rhetorical  ques- 
tions then  under  consideration  by  the  class,  usually  in  the  form 
of  papers  prepared  by  the  students,  or  occasional  talks  by  the 
instructor  on  some  point  suggested  by  the  writing  then  in 
progress.  The  remaining  two  hours  each  week  permit  the 
instructor  to  read  aloud  and  discuss  in  more  or  less  detail 
much  of  the  written  work.  The  class  takes  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion, adding  to  or  modifying  the  instructor's  written  and 
spoken  criticism.  Thus  the  students  are  taught  the  habit  of 
careful,  minute  analysis  and  criticism,  and  the  frequent  class 
exercises  are  crowded  with  work.  Consultation  hours  for 
interviews  with  individual  students  are  also  held.  The  only 
drawback  in  such  elective  courses  comes  from  the  rapid  pro- 
duction of  the  long  papers.  Doubtless  some  modification  of 
the  system  may  be  found  by  means  of  which  a  course  in  litera- 
ture and  rhetoric,  such  as  an  historical  study  of  different 
stylists,  may  supplement  the  short  course  in  composition. 

The  tendency  of  the  system  of  quarters,  which  forces  the 
instructor  to  condense  his  theoretical  instruction,  is  in  line  with 
more  advanced  conceptions  of  the  place  of  rhetoric  and  Eng- 
lish composition  in  American  colleges,  /.  e.,  that  the  theory 
should  be  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  given  at  such  time  and 
in  such  manner  that  it  may  make  the  most  impression  upon 
the  young  student,  and  that  the  practice  should  be  not  only 
constant,  but  in  some  way  not  divorced  unnaturally  from  the 
daily  occupations  in  other  departments  of  the  university.  If 
all  the  writing  of  set  "compositions"  or  "themes"  could  be 
done  away  with,  and  in  their  place  a  coherent  course  of  essays 
in  literature,  history,  political  economy,  etc.,  be  substituted,  we 
should  have  gone  far  toward  removing  the  artificiality  and  irk- 
someness  of  the  required  work  in  English. 

Robert  W.  Herrick 

The  University  of  Chicago 


THE  SYSTEM  OF  GRADING  PUPILS  IN  ST.  LOUIS 

The  editorial  comments  in  the  May  number  of  the  Review' 
on  the  plans  for  school  organization  that  would  make  possi- 
ble the  advancement  of  individual  pupils  whose  strength  is 
markedly  beyond  that  of  the  classes  in  which  they  are,  show 
that  the  system  of  grading  which  has  been  in  use  in  St.  Louis 
for  many  years  is  not  widely  known  or  understood. 
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A  brief  presentation  of  the  plan  will,  I  am  sure,  recommend 
it  as  a  complete  solution  of  this  problem,  one  that  commands 
the  most  serious  attention  of  all  who  appreciate  the  evil  done 
an  active  mind  by  inanition. 

Our  primary  and  grammar  school  work  is  divided  into  eight 
grades,  and  each  grade  is  subdivided  into  four  quarters.  The 
amount  of  work  assigned  to  the  grades  and  quarters  is  the 
work  possible  to  be  accomplished  by  the  average  class  in  these 
periods,  and  has  been  determined  by  experience. 

The  work  in  any  quarter  of  any  grade  may  be  begun  at  any 
period  of  the  school  year,  and  is  given  only  such  time  as  the 
particular  class  requires  to  finish  it;  this  may  be  considerably 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  year,  or  it  may  be  considerably 
less.  Whenever  it  is  done,  the  class  goes  on  at  once  to  the 
next  work.  Thus  progress  is  not  hindered  by  any  artificial 
division  of  the  work  or  time. 

How  the  organization  of  a  large  school  is  adapted  to  this 
division  of  the  work  can  be  most  clearly  shown  by  a  table  giv- 
ing rooms  and  classes  with  their  respective  positions  in  grades 
and  quarters  of  the  work. 

It  is  our  custom  to  send  a  class  to  the  high  school  at  the  end 
of  each  half  year. 

The  table  given  below  will  represent  the  organization  of  one 
of  our  schools  just  after  the  January  class  has  been  sent  to  the 
high  school  and  the  other  classes  moved  up  to  new  rooms. 

In  the  table  the  numbers  indicate  the  rooms  and  grades,  and 
the  exponents  the  class  and  quarter.  The  sign  +  after  the 
exponent  means  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  quarter  of  the 
year  the  class  has  already  done  considerable  work  of  this  quar- 
ter of  the  work;  the  sign  — ,  that  the  class  is  not  yet  ready  to 
begin  the  new  quarter's  work.  The  school  year  consists  of 
forty  weeks,  and  the  quarter  of  ten  weeks. 
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The  above  table  shows  that  some  of  the  classes  are  less  than 
five  weeks  apart  in  the  work,  and  none  more  than  ten  weeks 
apart,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  highest  grades. 
Rooms  I  and  2  are  both  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  eighth 
grade,  and  will  both  go  to  the  high  school  in  June. 

Room  3,  the  next  lower,  is  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighth 
grade,  a  difference  of  two  quarters. 

This  classification  in  these  rooms  is  necessary,  as  we  pro- 
mote to  the  high  school  only  twice  a  year.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  each  room  is  divided  into  two  sections  or  classes,  and  that 
in  some  instances  several  classes  are  on  the  same  work. 

So  close  is  the  grading  under  this  plan  that  any  pupil  whose 
ability  is  clearly  beyond  that  of  his  classmates  has  no  difificulty 
in  making  up  the  intervening  work  and  passing  to  the  next 
higher  class  at  any  time.  We  have  class  promotions  to  a  new 
quarter's  work  zvhcnever  the  previous  work  is  finished ;  we 
have  individual  promotions  ivhenever  the  individual  is  worthy, 
should  it  be  a  half  dozen  times  a  year. 

Our  division  of  the  work  is  not  determined  by  any  set  times 
of  the  year  or  rooms  of  a  building;  but  by  the  needs  and 
capacity  of  those  doing  the  work.  As  well  as  giving  to  the 
brighter  pupils  opportunity  for  advancing,  this  grading  per- 
mits those  who,  through  unavoidable  absence  or  other  cause, 
have  fallen  behind  to  drop  into  the  next  lower  class  with 
out  loss.  With  teachers  and  principals  who  are  alert  and 
able  to  detect  individual  merit  this  plan  meets  all  the  needs  in 
dealing  with  its  advancement. 

It  is  one  of  our  richest  legacies  from  Dr.  Harris,  to  whom 

we  owe  so  much. 

Ben  Blewett 

Stoddard  School, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

PRESIDENT  DRAPER  ON  THE  INCEPTION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

The  reading  of  President  Draper's  paper'  cannot  fail  to 
bring  real  delight  to  every  lover  of  historic  truth  and  to  every 
friend  of  education  by  the  state.  There  is  some  reason  at 
last  to  entertain  the  fond  hope  that  the  good  to  be  found  out- 
side of  New  England  will  receive  adequate  attention.  But,  as 
Mr.  Draper  himself  says,  care  must   be  taken   lest   more   be 

'VIII :  105 
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claimed  than  can  be  sustained;  and  in  this  respect  he  himself 
has  possibly  been  one  of  those  loyal  sons  of  the  Empire  State 
who  has  done  her  what  he  calls  "the  worst  service." 

Instead  of  being  "characterized  by  entire  freedom  of 
religious  life  and  expression,"  the  New  Netherlands  "inflicted 
upon  the  Lutherans  on  the  Hudson  cruel,  unrelenting,  and 
utterly  indefensible  persecutions,  not  for  political,  as  in 
Massachusetts,  but  for  religious,  reasons."  Resort  was  "had 
to  penalties  and  imprisonments."*  "A  fine  of  one  hundred 
Flemish  pounds  was  imposed  for  preaching  a  sermon  in  con- 
venticles not  in  harmony  with  the  established  religion  as  set 
forth  by  the  Synod  of  Dort,"  and  twenty-five  pounds  on  all 
persons  guilty  of  meeting  in  private  dwellings  for  the  purpose 
of  worshiping  together.  "Mennonites  and  Quakers  shared 
with  Lutherans  the  honors  and  the  horrors  of  these  persecu- 
tions, but  the  published  placard  at  Albany  (then  Beverswycke) 
specifically  singled  out  the  Lutheran  congregation  there." ' 

As  late  as  1657  the  Rev.  John  Ernest  Goetwater,  the  first 
Lutheran  minister  on  the  Hudson,  was  cited  before  the 
authorities  and  forbidden  to  exercise  his  calling;  the  demand 
was  made  by  Revs.  Megapolensis  and  Drisius  that  he  should 
be  sent  back  to  Holland  in  the  same  ship  in  which  he  had 
arrived.  He  was  ordered  to  quit  the  province  accordingly.. 
Because  of  sickness  this  order  was  so  modified  as  to  put  him 
on  the  limits  of  the  city  until  in  October,  when  he  was  finally 
forced  to  embark  for  Holland,  the  Lutherans  protesting  in 
vain."  How  close  a  parallel  to  Roger  Williams  in  Massa- 
chusetts! 

"Parents  were  henceforth  required  on  presenting  their  chil- 
dren for  baptism  to  profess  their  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort  .  .  .  and  they  must  even  promise  to  train 
up  their  children  in  the  same — that  is,  to  teach  their  offspring 
tenets  which  in  their  hearts  they  abhorred.  Rome  never  did 
greater  violence  to  the  conscience.  Resistance  .  .  .  was 
followed  by  arrest,  by  fines,  and  in  default  of  payment  the 
recusants  were  thrown  into  prison."  ^ 

President  Draper's  claims  for  entire  freedom  of  religion  is 
the  more  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Albany 
records       contain     evidence     that      Stuyvesant     persecuted 

'  See  Wolf's  Lutherans  in  America,  117,  118. 

«Ibid.,  118,  122.  ^Ibid.  117, 

^Ibid.,  122. 
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Lutherans,  and  imprisoned  and  exiled  the  blameless  Bowne 
"of  the  abominable  sect  of  Quakers."  ° 

Commercial  reasons,  no  doubt,  influenced  the  minds  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company  to  subsequently  order  the 
Governor  to  mitigate  the  treatment  of  dissenters  and  allow 
"freedom  of  conscience,"  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  perse- 
cution ceased  at  once.  Moreover,  the  very  object  aimed  at  by 
granting  freedom  of  religion,  being  merely  worldly  prosperity, 
wealth  through  trade,  was  less  honorable  than  that  aimed  at 
by  the  Puritans  in  Massachusetts.  The  colonies  in  which 
religious  freedom,  properly  speaking,  was  granted  from  the 
very  beginning  and  from  correct  principles  were  Rhode 
Island,    Pennsylvania,    and     Maryland,    not     New    York   or 

Massachusetts. 

R.   K.   BUEHRLE 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

THE  NEW  YORK  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  LAW 

In  the  October  issue  of  the  REVIEW  '  I  find,  in  the  article  on 
"Recent  School  Legislation  in  the  United  States,"  by  Mr. 
William  B.  Shaw,  a  statement  concerning  the  provisions  of  the 
new  compulsory  education  law  of  this  State  which  is  likely  to 
mislead  many  readers,  and  is  positively  unjust  to  the  framers 
of  the  law  and  the  legislature  which  enacted  it.  In  compar- 
ing the  compulsory  law  of  New  York  with  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts Mr.  Shaw  says: 

"Each  State  provides  for  the  establishment  of  truant  schools, 
and  clothes  certain  officers  with  power  to  search  for  and  arrest 
truants;  but  the  New  York  law  imposes  no  definite  penalty 
on  the  parents,  on  whom  the  blame  often  lies.  In  this  respect 
the  Massachusetts  statute  has  been  proven  superior  by  long 
experience.  New  York,  however,  aims  to  secure  the  enforce- 
ment of  her  law  by  granting  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  power  to  withhold  one-half  of  the  public- 
school  moneys  due  any  city  or  district  which  fails  in  this 
respect.  In  short,  while  Massachusetts  looks  after  all  truant 
children,  and  punishes  the  parents  when  the  fault  is  theirs. 
New  York  punishes  the  children  only,  and  when  the  local 
officers  are  remiss  in  their  duty,  causes  the  whole  community 

8  Bancroft,  History  of  the  United  States,  II  :  300  (19th  edition). 
•VIII  :    259 
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to  suffer  by  diminishing  the  school  fund,  in  the  meantime 
allowing  ignorant  and  greed-ruled  parents,  who  are  often 
responsible  for  the  mischief,  to  go  scot-free." 

Mr.  Shaw  must  have  given  the  New  York  law  a  mere 
cursory  examination,  as  will  be  seen  by  reading  Section  4, 
which  I  quote  below  in  full,  and  which  completely  refutes  his 
strictures: 

"§  4.  Duties  of  persons  in  parental  relation  to  children. — 
Every  person  in  parental  relation  to  a  child  between  eight  and 
sixteen  years  of  age  in  proper  physical  and  mental  condition 
to  attend  school,  shall  cause  such  child  to  so  attend  upon 
instruction,  or  shall  give  notice  to  the  school  authorities  of  his 
city  or  district  of  his  inability  so  to  do.  A  violation  of  this 
section  shall  be  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  for  the  first  offense 
by  a  fine  ?iot  exceeding  five  dollars,  and  for  each  subsequent 
offense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  or  by  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  thirty  days  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Courts  of  special  sessions  shall,  subject  to  removal  as  provided 
in  sections  fifty-seven  and  fifty-eight  of  the  code  of  criminal 
procedure,  have  exclusive  jurisdiction,,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
hear,  try,  and  determine  charges  of  violations  of  this  section, 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions." 

I  deem  this  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  attention 
to  it  as  publicly  as  possible. 

Charles  W.  Cole 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


IX 
REVIEWS 

Talks  on  Pedagogics.  An  Outline  of  the  Theory  of  Concentration — By  Fran- 
cis W.  Parker,  Principal  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School.  New  York  : 
E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  1894,  491  p.     Price  $1.50. 

This  book  bears  a  message  to  every  progressive  superin- 
tendent in  the  country.  To  those  of  the  Confucius  type  of 
mind  it  has  nothing  to  say.  But  upon  those  who  beheve  in 
progress  it  imposes  a  serious  duty,  the  duty  of  testing  the 
theory  it  so  confidently  expounds. 

Since  the  time  of  Rousseau  it  has  been  a  truism  among 
students  of  education  that  the  school  should  adapt  itself  to  the 
nature  of  the  growing  child  ;  that  "  to  fill  the  child's  mind  with 
foreign  material  is  like  loading  his  stomach  with  food  which 
he  cannot  digest,  under  the  delusive  hope  that  he  may  be  able 
to  digest  it  when  he  is  a  man."  This  book,  therefore,  begins 
by  inquiring  what  the  child  is,  what  he  can  do,  what  he  is 
interested  in,  and  it  decides  that  by  the  time  he  has  begun 
school  every  side  of  the  universe  has  phases  that  arouse  his 
interests,  that  stimulate  him  to  activity.  He  is  interested  in 
the  relations  of  father  and  mother,  parents  and  children,  in 
the  lives  of  his  playmates — he  is  a  student  of  anthropology. 
He  is  interested  in  the  cat  and  dog,  in  birds,  butterflies,  and 
caterpillars — he  is  a  student  of  zoology.  He  is  interested  in 
flowers,  trees,  and  plants — he  is  a  student  of  botany.  In  brief, 
there  is  scarcely  a  science  that  deals  with  those  phases  of  the 
universe  and  of  man  with  which  the  child  comes  in  contact 
that  has  not  features  and  elements  that  interest  him. 

It  is  agreed  upon  by  all  parties  that  these  interests  of  the 
child  ought  not  to  be  ignored  ;  that  it  is  at  least  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  school  to  cultivate  them.  But  the  prevailing 
theory — if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  prevailing  practice — is  that 
they  can  be  sufficiently  cultivated  when  they  receive  merely 
incidental  attention  ;  that  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  as 
separate  and  isolated  subjects  should  furnish  the  chief  occupa- 
tions of  children  ;  that  it  is,  indeed,  sound  pedagogy  to  enliven 
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these  subjects  by  appealing  to  those  interests  for  purposes  of 
illustration,  but  beyond  that  only  the  scraps  and  odds  and 
ends  of  time  in  the  form  of  an  occasional  object  lesson  or  an 
occasional  excursion  should  be  given  them. 

With  this  theory  this  book  takes  issue  sharply  and  emphatic- 
ally. It  contends  that  the  entire  time  of  the  pupil  up  to  the 
high  school  should  be  concentrated  upon  the  study  of  the 
"  central  subjects  " — geography,  geology,  mineralogy,  physics, 
chemistry,  meteorology,  botany,  zoology,  anthropology,  history, 
and  literature  ;  that  the  study  of  writing,  spelling,  punctuation, 
grammar,  arithmetic,  modeling,  painting,  and  drawing  as  iso- 
lated subjects  is  a  waste  of  time  ;  that  all  of  them  may  be  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  when  used  simply  as  means  of  expressing 
the  thought  developed  in  the  study  of  the  central  subjects. 

All  will  certainly  agree  with  Colonel  Parker  that  it  is 
"  of  vast  importance  to  discuss  this  hypothesis  with  the 
greatest  care."  If  it  is  true,  "it  means  the  realization  of  pos- 
sibilities undreamed  of  in  the  common  ideal."  The  superin- 
tendents who  seriously  undertake  to  study  it  should  bear  in 
mind  that  they  are  not  required  to  accept  the  author's  philos- 
ophy in  order  to  accept  it.  His  theory  of  myths,  of  form  as  the 
supreme  manifestation  of  energy,  his  theory  that  the  energy 
that  acts  through  an  object  may  be  comprehended  through  a 
knowledge  of  its  form,  that  there  is  ahvays  a  coincidence 
between  the  demands  of  practical  life  and  the  demands  for  a 
child's  growth,  that  "  every  act  of  consciousness  contains  in 
itself  every  kind  and  variety  of  acts  of  which  the  human  being 
is  capable,"  that  there  are  "  elementary  ideas  below  the  plane 
of  consciousness,"  that  the  "  true  study  of  science  has  for  its 
outcome  the  power  to  understand  the  best  that  there  is  in 
literature,"  that  there  is  "  absolutely  no  separation  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  power  in  education,"  that  selfishness  will 
not  enter  school  life  unless  it  is  cultivated — all  of  these  theories 
may  be  rejected  without  involving  the  rejection  of  the  funda- 
mental hypothesis  of  the  book.  It  should  be  further  noted 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  admit  that  the  whole  contention  of 
the  author  is  just  in  order  to  make  the  doctrine  of  concentra- 
tion of  the  utmost  practical  importance.  Granted,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  he  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  all  of 
the  time  now  given  to  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
and  drawing,  may  be  saved  by  teaching  them  incidentally  in 
connection  with  the  central  subjects,  if  some  of  the  time  now 
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devoted  to  those  subjects  could  be  saved  along  the  line  of  the 
theory,  is  it  not  of  the  utmost  importance  to  do  it  ?  Is  there  any- 
thing on  earth  so  precious  as  a  child's  time?  As  for  ourselves, 
we  strongly  suspect  that  the  most  formidable  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  at  least  the  partial  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  concen- 
tration in  some  form  is  not  its  lack  of  truth,  but  its  attempt  to 
take  seriously  the  dictum  that  education  does  not  consist  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  in  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  the  various  powers  of  the  mind.  As  a  recent  writer 
has  well  said :  "  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written,  we  still  make  knowledge  our  idol,"  and  it  is  this  wor- 
ship of  false  gods,  more  than  everything  else,  that  the  theory 
of  concentration  has  to  fear. 

J.  P.  GORDY 
Ohio  University, 
Athens,  O. 

Primary  Geography — By  Alexander  Everett  Frye.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Co., 
1894,  137  fi.     Price  60  cents. 

That  the  geography  of  Humboldt,  Ritter,  Guyot,  Peschel, 
Richthofen,  and  other  indefatigable  students  of  the  earth's 
form  and  structure,  will  one  day  be  the  geography  taught  in 
our  common  schools  is  beyond  doubt  ;  that  a  complete  expo- 
sition of  such  geography  in  the  form  of  a  text-book  would,  at 
present,  meet  with  disastrous  financial  failure  is  also  beyond 
doubt.  The  best  geography  in  English  ever  issued,  Guyot's 
Connnon  School  Geography,  probably  never  paid  for  printing. 
A  scientific  text-book  of  earth-knowledge  to-day  and  for  many 
days  to  come  must  necessarily  be  a  compromise.  A  practi- 
cal text-book  should  consist  of  thoroughgoing  work  from 
beginning  to  end  for  progressive  teachers,  helpful  and  sug- 
gestive ;  while  in  the  same  book,  for  teachers  whose  knowledge 
is  so  limited  that  they  are  necessarily  confined  to  the  printed 
page,  the  old  location-maps  and  brief  descriptive  matter  should 
be  continued.  Publishers  make  books  primarily  to  sell ;  edu- 
cational propaganda  is  a  secondary  object  with  them.  When 
a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  are  ready  and  willing  to  teach 
geography,  there  will  be  no  failure  on  the  part  of  publishers 
to  produce    the  necessary  books. 

The  geography  founded  by  Ritter  will  be  taught  when 
teachers  are  close  students  of  this  great  subject.  When  the 
work  of  Davis  and  Shaler  of   Harvard,  and  Chamboilin  and 
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Salisbury  of  Chicago  University,  reaches  the  schoolroom 
through  the  knowledge  and  training  of  teachers,  geography 
w^ill  be  revealed  to  our  pupils  as  a  beautiful  and  fascinating 
science.  It  is  not  lack  of  method  that  obstructs  progress  in 
teaching ;  it  is  ignorance  of  subject-matter  on  the  part  of 
teachers.  Disciples  of  Ritter  and  Guyot  are  quick  to  recog- 
nize and  take  advantage  of  any  radical  improvement  in  geo- 
graphical text-books. 

A  new  claimant,  Frye's  Primary  geography,  is  in  the  field, 
with  an  introduction  that  is  exceedingly  promising :  "  The  day 
of  patchwork  teaching  is  past.  .  .  This  book  holds  the  earth 
as  a  unit  before  the  mind,  and  relates  all  study  to  that  unit." 
One  turns  eagerly  to  the  text  for  the  fulfillment  of  such  claims. 

The  pictures,  well  selected,  beautiful,  and  instructive,  in- 
stantly strike  the  fancy ;  but  after  reading  a  few  pages  the 
question  forces  itself  upon  one  whether  fewer  pictures,  one  or 
two  at  most  on  a  page,  would  not  have  served  the  purpose 
better.  Five  or  six  pictures  grouped  together  are  apt  to  con- 
fuse children.  However,  if  the  book  had  no  other  claim  upon 
the  teacher  than  its  splendid  array  of  pictures,  that  alone  would 
be  a  binding  one. 

The  preface  asserts  that  the  language  used  is  suited  to  pupils 
of  primary  grades,  and  we  are  invited  to  open  the  book  and 
see  whether  the  author  has  "  hit  the  mark."  It  seems  that  the 
shot  of  the  author  has  not  only  hit  the  mark,  but  has  rico- 
chetted  into  a  sort  of  namby-pambyism,  a  kind  of  good-little- 
boy  style  of  writing,  which  makes  one  wonder  whether  it  is 
not  about  time  to  understand  the  fact  that  little  folks  want 
plain  English  without  the  furbelows  and  affectations  of  "  Now, 
little  boy,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  story,"  and  so  on. 

The  first  seventeen  pages,  including  many  pictures,  are 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  surface-forms  of  the  earth  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  schoolhouse.  The  subjects  treated  are 
all  exceedingly  interesting  to  children,  and  quite  a  number  of 
suggestive  lines  of  investigation  are  opened.  There  is  no 
question  as  to  the  value  of  the  subjects  suggested  upon  these 
seventeen  pages  ;  but  it  is  to  be  seriously  questioned  whether 
a  faithful  study  of  the  lines  of  the  text  would  open  the  way  to 
prolonged  investigation.  In  the  best  German  teaching  of  geog- 
raphy years  are  spent  in  field-excursions  and  the  objective  study 
of  phenomena  of  earth,  air,  sunshine,  and  water.  It  may  be 
urged  that  the  subjects  suggested  by  Mr.  Frye  will  call  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  teacher  to  the  value  of  a  study  of  nature,  and  thus 
serve  to  arouse  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  children  in  these 
fundamental  topics  of  geography  ;  but  mere  dabs  at  subjects 
in  teaching  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  educati.ve.  These  seven- 
teen pages  upon  elementary  geography  open  the  subjects  of 
geology,  of  river  erosion,  of  moisture,  and  movements  of  the 
air,  only  to  leave  them  without  substantial  relation  to  the 
other  topics  presented.  One  scanty  column  is  given  to  the 
points  of  the  compass,  and  two  columns  to  the  drawing  of 
the  room,  house,  and  yard  of  the  school,  together  with  school 
district.  Neither  teachers  nor  pupils  are  given  any  suggestions 
as  to  the  best  method  of  drawing  maps.  The  author  does  not 
seem  to  appreciate  the  use  of  drawing  as  a  potent  means  of 
teaching  geography. 

After  nineteen  pages  of  preparation  the  little  folks  are 
brought  to  the  great  earth  by  way  of  the  moon  ;  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  reached  the  unit.  One  has  to  read  pp.  20  and 
21  to  appreciate  fully  the  style  of  the  author.  Here  we  have, 
mixed  up  together,  lessons  upon  the  horizon,  the  rotundity  of 
the  earth,  the  moon,  mountains  of  the  moon,  soap-bubbles, 
the  size  of  the  earth,  and  a  brief  compendium  of  the  geo- 
logical history  of  the  earth  and  an  account  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  its  uses,  in  language  "  suited  to  pupils  of  primary 
grades."  Some  quotations  will  be  interesting.  "  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  earth  is  a  ball  of  rock."  The  writer  should 
have  hinted  at  the  nature  of  the  lesser  part.  "  This  great  ball 
is  not  smooth."  If  it  were,  there  would  be  no  geography. 
"  Hills,  mountains,  plateaus,  and  valleys  make  rough  places 
on  its  surface."  It  is  generally  supposed  that  heat  and  erosion 
are  main  factors  in  making  hills  and  mountains.  "  The  lower 
parts  of  the  surface  of  the  rocky  ball  are  covered  with  water." 
Here  we  are  in  dire  confusion.  What  are  the  lower  parts 
of  the  surface  of  the  rocky  ball  ?  The  surface  around  the 
South  Pole  ?  "  The  parts  that  are  above  water  are  called  the 
land."  If  the  author  had  not  added:  "You  can  see  the 
land  all  around  the  school,"  the  pupils  might  well  have 
been  in  doubt  as  to  this  curious  relation  of  land  and  water. 
"  In  most  places  there  is  a  thin  layer  of  fine  rock  or  soil  over 
the  solid  rock."  This  is  all  very  well  for  New  England,  but  it 
is  rank  heresy  for  Illinois.  The  culmination  of  this  con- 
glomeration is  found  in  the  concluding  lines  on  p.  21  : 
"  We   live  and    move    in    the   air.     We    feel  it  about   us,  we 
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breathe  it,  and  set  it  to  work  to  drive  ships  and  to  turn  wind- 
mills. How  gentle  the  air  is  when  calm.  How  strong  it  is 
in  angry  gales." 

With  close  students  of  apperception  and  its  laws  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  mind  of  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age  is 
capable  of  forming  any  substantial  or  profitable  concept  of  the 
surface  of  the  whole  earth.  This  question  must  find  its  answer 
through  another  and  more  important  question :  Are  there 
suf^cient  ideas  lying  below  the  plane  of  consciousness  to  be 
aroused  and  united  ?  If  these  ideas  are  not  sufficient,  then  all 
attempts  at  teaching  in  this  direction  must  necessarily  be 
fruitless.  Mr.  Frye  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  such  ideas 
exist  and  that  such  a  concept  can  be  formed. 

There  is  a  formidable  chasm  between  the  suggestions  for 
field-study  and  the  proposition  to  picture  the  earth  as  a  whole. 
The  keynote  of  progress  with  children  is  interest,  and  it  is  a 
question  in  the  minds  of  some  teachers  whether  children  of  the 
ages  of  ten  or  twelve  years  can  have  the  interest  sufficiently 
aroused  in  the  structure  of  the  whole  earth  to  lead  to  profitable 
results.  It  would  seem  a  better  way  to  continue  the  field-work 
and  home-study  begun  in  the  first  pages,  and  persist  in  the 
same  through  river  basins  and  continents  up  to  the  great 
earth-embracing  concept.  The  author's  psychology,  however, 
leads  him  to  believe  that  one  great  leap  can  be  made  from 
that  portion  of  a  river  basin  near  the  schoolhouse  to  an  appre- 
hension of  the  surface  of  the  entire  earth. 

Mr.  Frye  presents  on  p.  24  a  map  of  the  slopes  of  the  con- 
tinents. The  map  in  itself,  indicating  the  surface  forms  of  the 
great  land  masses  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  is  quite 
suggestive,  and  to  older  pupils  may  be  made  instructive. 
The  author  has  little  faith  in  the  development  of  the  subject 
by  means  of  his  "world-ridge"  map,  judging  from  the  text, 
which  is  exceedingly  meager  and  insufficient.  Indeed,  there 
seems  to  be  no  raison  d'etre  in  the  reading  matter  for  the  map 
at  all.  The  map  by  itself  would  make  very  little,  if  any  lasting 
impression  upon  the  children ;  they  would  inevitably  turn 
their  eyes  to  the  pictures  upon  the  opposite  page.  Nothing 
is  done  to  interest  the  children  in  the  "  world  ridge."  The 
author  throws  in  a  few  lines  about  the  Andes  highlands,  then 
switches  off  upon  the  more  interesting  burden-bearing  llama 
and  precious  silver  ore. 

Some    misstatements   are    made   that   can   hardly  be   over- 
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looked.  A  few  are  given :  "  The  region  west  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  Cascade  ranges  is  the  Pacific  slope  "  (p.  40), 
"  The  longest  slope  of  Asia  reaches  from  Thibet  to  the  Arctic 
coast "  (p.  43).  "  The  long  slope  of  South  America  is  east  of 
the  Andes  highlands  "  (p.  31). 

The  rehef  map  of  South  America  on  p.  32  is  a  tolerably 
good  one,  and  might  be  made  very  useful  to  pupils  who  are 
able  to  study  it  intelligently;  but  the  text  on  pp.  31-34 
has  very  little  to  do  with  the  map  ;  indeed,  this  criticism 
may,  with  justice,  be  made  of  all  the  maps  of  the  book. 
Silver  ore,  the  great  lily,  the  rubber  tree,  catlike  animals, 
and  alligators  are  crowded  on  the  child's  attention  ;  but 
what  have  they  to  do  with  the  teaching  of  this  magnificent, 
carved,  and  sculptured  rock  called  South  America?  It  is 
no  doubt  true  that  the  introduction  of  these  subjects  will 
create  an  interest  in  the  study  of  the  map,  but  the  ques- 
tion still  remains,  Has  the  author  done  so?  has  he  pre- 
sented, even  by  inference,  the  relation  of  animal  and  plant 
life  to  structure  ? 

Pages  56-74,  inclusive,  are  given  to  stories  and  beautiful 
pictures  of  little  people,  a  sort  of  child's  anthropology.  What- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  faults  of  the  author's  style,  children 
will,  no  doubt,  read  this  text  with  great  pleasure  and  look  at 
the  pictures  with  still  greater ;  but  again  the  question  forces 
itself  upon  one,  Does  this  text  aid  children  to  "  hold  the  earth 
as  a  unit  before  the  mind "  ?  What  relation  is  susreested 
between  the  children  who  live  in  Japan  and  the  structure  of 
Japan,  or  between  Japan  and  the  world  as  a  unit  ? 

Four  pages  are  given  to  the  subjects  of  heat,  wind,  and 
rain.  The  study  of  sunshine,  air,  moisture,  and  their  distribu- 
tion may  be  made  exceedingly  profitable  to  pupils  throughout 
the  entire  school  course,  but  in  the  text  there  is  little  or  no 
suggestion  for  investigations  in  any  of  these  directions  ;  gener- 
alizations of  the  distribution  of  sunshine  are  to  be  found  on 
the  first  page.  According  to  the  plan  of  the  first  seventeen 
pages  of  the  book  the  immediate  environment  of  the  child  is 
to  be  studied.  The  climatic  and  meteorological  environment 
of  the  child  is  of  immense  importance  ;  and  eight  years  of 
profitable  investigation  and  direct  objective  study  of  the 
phenomena  of  heat,  air,  and  water  should  be  made.  The 
author  dismisses  these  subjects  in  four  pages,  and  gives  us  no 
hint  in  regard  to  further  study.     The  preface  to  the  contrary, 
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we  fear  "  the  day  of  patchwork  teaching  "  has  not  entirely- 
dropped  below  the  horizon. 

Four  pages  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  plants,  in  which 
a  few  noteworthy  facts  are  given  in  regard  to  vegetation ;  but 
there  is  no  relation  or  suggestion  of  relation  of  plant  life  to 
the  unit  which  the  pupil  should  "  have  before  his  mind." 

Three  pages  more  are  given  to  the  study  of  animals.  The 
maps  indicate  the  distribution  of  animals  over  the  earth's  sur- 
face, and  again  the  whole  subject  "  schwebt  in  der  Luft." 

After  p.  86  all  attempt  to  make  a  new  geography  in  which 
there  is  no  "  patchwork  "  is  given  up,  and  the  child  is  brought 
back  to  the  old-fashioned  study  of  location  upon  maps  that 
contain  no  sign  of  relief.  There  is  no  relief  map  of  the 
United  States ;  there  is  no  pertinent  suggestion  of  the 
relation  of  the  United  States  to  North  America  ;  the  pages 
assume  the  same  old  aspect — a  conglomeration  of  isolated, 
disconnected  facts  that  have  been  on  hand  ever  since  Malte 
Brun  made  his  famous  geography,  or  Pat  Gordon  introduced 
a  geographical  cyclopedia. 

The  maps  made  by  the  United  States  Government  showing 
the  distribution  of  inhabitants,  of  cotton,  wheat,  forests,  beef 
cattle,  coal,  and  iron  are  very  good ;  but  again  we  look  in  vain 
for  any  relation  of  such  distribution  of  people  and  products 
to  the  structure  and  climate  of  the  earth.  There  is  a  decided 
failure  here  to  "  hold  the  earth  as  a  unit  before  the  minds  of 
children."  There  are  a  few  questions  in  this  direction ;  for 
instance:  "Where  is  the  Pacific  slope?"  "Where  is  the 
Atlantic  slope?"  "Which  is  more  thickly  settled?  "  "Can 
you  tell  me  why?"  but  they  are  inadequate  and  unrelated. 

The  most  marked  and  most  palpable  failure  of  the  book, 
considered  in  the  light  of  its  promise — "  The  underlying 
principle  of  this  work  is  comparison  " — is  the  treatment  of  the 
New  England  States,  pp.  129-136.  There  is  a  good  location 
map  of  the  New  England  States,  but  no  relief  map ;  no  sug- 
gestion that  New  England  is  a  part  of  the  whole  continent  of 
North  America ;  no  idea  of  what  slope  it  is  in ;  no  general 
questions  in  regard  to  its  structure,  climate,  or  vegetation.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  not  one  statement  in  the  preface 
is  realized  in  the  text. 

From  p.  86  on  this  geography  is  simply  a  repetition  of  the 
many  geographies  that  have  been  put  before  suffering  chil- 
dren during  the  last  fifty  years. 
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It  is  published  by  a  house  famous  for  its  excellent  works 
upon  education,  and  their  part  of  the  work  has  been  thor- 
oughly done.  The  typography  is  of  the  best,  the  pictures 
beautiful,  but  the  substance  has  no  pedagogical  connection 
or  relation  whatever.  It  is  with  regret  that  I  am  forced  to 
conclusion  that  this  is  not  the  geography  which  Humboldt, 
Ritter,  Guyot,  and  Peschel  proposed  ;  nor  is  it  the  geography 
that  Shaler  and  Davis  of  Harvard,  and  Chamberlin  and 
Salisbury  of  Chicago,  are  now  working  out.  In  a  word,  it 
fails  utterly  in  anything  like  pedagogical  relation.  The  best 
that  can  be  said  is  that  it  contains  some  interesting  reading 
matter,  beautiful  pictures,  and  suggestions  that  may  be  used 
by  thoughtful  teachers. 

Francis  W.  Parker 

Cook  County  Normal  School, 
Englewood,  III. 


Six   Months'  Preparation   for   Reading  Caesar — By  Frederick  B.  Rich- 
ardson, A.  M.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1894,  130  p.     Price  90  cents. 

One  does  not  need  to  be  a  very  aged  person  to  recall  the 
time  when  not  only  was  there  no  via  regia  to  knowledge,  but 
when  it  would  have  been  considered  highly  improper  to  set 
out  in  search  of  even  a  shorter  cut.  In  those  heroic  days  the 
schoolboy  was  flung  bodily  into  the  morass  of  rules  and 
exceptions  ingeniously  prepared  by  Messrs.  Andrews  and 
Stoddard,  and  allowed  to  flounder  there  for  an  indefinite  period 
until  he  had  pulled  himself  out  by  his  own  unaided  effort. 
Then  he  was  set  to  work  upon  his  Caesar  or  Cicero,  as  the  case 
might  be,  with  no  assistance  except  such  as  he  might  himself 
obtain  by  the  hardest  kind  of  work  with  grammar,  dictionary, 
and  a  few  meager  notes,  which  were  chiefly  guideposts  point- 
ing him  inexorably  back  to  the  pitiless  pages  of  the  grammar. 
Simplified  methods,  condensed  information,  mnemonic  devices, 
would  have  been  frowned  upon  as  incentives  to  idleness.  The 
very  typography  and  binding  of  those  old-time  books  were 
suggestive  of  headaches;  and  to  intersperse  their  pages  with 
illustrations  would  have  appeared  to  our  pedagogic  fore- 
fathers as  unseemly  as  a  skirt-dance  in  the  Catacombs. 

Autres  temps,  autres  mmirs.  To-day  the  schoolboy  is 
coaxed  along  the  road  to  learning  by  a  hundred  attractive  de- 
vices.     His   school-books   are   works   of   art;    the    ingenuity 
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of  educators  is  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  discover  simpler  and 
easier  ways  of  acquiring  a  modicum  of  knowledge ;  and  the 
resources  of  scores  of  publishers  are  lavished  upon  the  attempt 
to  embody  these  new  devices  in  an  alluring  form.  If  the 
theory  which  lies  behind  this  whole  movement  be  a  sound 
one,  the  newer  generations  of  classical  scholars  ought  to 
accomplish  wonders,  for  the  labor-saving  contrivances  that 
are  now  at  their  disposal  will,  hypothetically  at  least,  give 
them  a  long  start  at  the  outset.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  at  any 
rate,  that  they  will  run  even ;  for  the  old  Spartan  system  did, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  turn  out  many  accurately  trained  and  virile 
scholars  who  represented  in  a  very  striking  way  the  doctrine 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

Mr.  Richardson's  little  volume  is  one  of  the  best  of  those 
that  have  lately  appeared  for  the  use  of  preparatory  students. 
Its  very  title  commends  it,  in  that  it  regards  six  months 
rather  than  six  weeks  as  necessary  for  a  proper  introduction 
to  the  reading  of  Caesar.  Its  methods,  also,  are  those  of  a 
practical  teacher  who  develops  his  subject  in  a  logical  sequence, 
letting  every  new  principle  fit  in  harmoniously  with  the  whole 
scheme,  and,  above  all,  not  forcing  the  pace,  but  allowing  the 
student  ample  time  to  digest  and  assimilate  all  that  has  been 
given  him  before  passing  on  to  what  is  new.  This  is  really 
the  cr7ix  of  preparatory  work ;  for  the  instructor  so  often  fails 
to  appreciate  how  difficult  to  a  beginner  are  the  simplest  prin- 
ciples, and  hurries  him  along  to  the  confusion  of  his  thoughts 
and  the  permanent  destruction  of  his  interest  in  the  subject. 

Some  special  points  in  the  present  volurne  are  worthy  of  par- 
ticular commendation.  The  exercises  begin  with  the  verb 
rather  than  with  the  noun  ;  and  this  enables  the  pupil  at  once 
to  frame  complete  sentences.  The  Hale  method  of  reading 
Latin  is  urged  upon  the  teacher.  The  noun  and  adjective 
stems  are,  as  a  rule,  given  instead  of  the  nominative  form,  thus 
especially  simplifying  the  acquisition  of  formations  of  the  third 
declension.  Above  all,  Mr.  Richardson  has  had  the  courage  to 
throw  out  entirely  a  whole  mass  of  syntactical  complexities 
with  which  books  of  this  sort  are  usually  loaded  down  ;  and 
has  condensed  his  grammatical  rules  into  twenty-nine  simple 
and  intelligible  principles  which,  as  he  says,  give  all  the  essen- 
tials of  a  boy's  preliminary  grammatical  study.  These  princi- 
ples Mr.  Richardson  develops  gradually  through  the  book, 
and  at   the  end  gathers  them  together  into  one  place,  when 
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they  stand  as  a  model  cadre  of  Latin  syntax.  It  is  impossible 
too  highly  to  commend  this  admirable  feature  of  the  book, 
which  will  cause  gnashing  of  teeth  among  those  Latinists  who 
waste  their  lives  on  psychological  grammar ;  but  the  hearts  of 
practical  teachers  will  be  delighted  by  it,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  may  convey  a  hint  to  some  scholar  who  has  courage 
enough  to  fly  in  the  face  of  custom,  and  to  some  publisher 
who  has  his  eyes  wide  open  for  a  good  thing,  so  that  we  may 
some  day  have  a  Latin  grammar  condensed  into  fifty  or  sixty 
pages — ^paradigms,  syntax,  and  all — rejecting  all  the  hair  split- 
ting and  infinitesimal  exceptions  that  are  nothing  but  freckles 
upon  the  fair  face  of  grammar. 

The  book  is  handsomely  printed  in  clear,  large  type,  and  the 
natural  quantities  are  carefully  and  accurately  marked  in 
accordance  with  the  best  authorities. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck 

Columbia  College 


The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Handwriting.  A  Practical  Manual  for  the 
Guidance  of  School  Boards,  Teachers,  and  Students  of  the  Art,  with  Diagrams 
and  Illustrations— By  John  Jackson,  F.  E.  I.  S.,  M.  C.  P.  New  York: 
William  Beverley  Harrison,  1S94,  160  p.     Price  $1.25. 

This  is  probably  the  most  comprehensive  work  on  penman- 
ship that  has  appeared  since  the  revival  of  vertical  writing  set 
in.  It  comprises  an  elaborate  presentation  of  the  claims  of 
this  writing,  with  a  history  of  its  former  use  and  its  revival,  and 
instructions  for  teaching  it.  No  teacher  who  desires  to  be  in 
complete  touch  with  the  foremost  educational  thinkers  of  the 
day  can  afford  to  pass  it  by  unread. 

On  the  hygienic  side  its  arguments  in  favor  of  this  writing 
are  so  well  supported  by  statements  of  the  results  of  experi- 
ments by  eminent  European  scientists  that,  to  the  ordinary 
reader  at  least,  it  seems  impossible  they  should  be  successfully 
answered.  More  critical  readers,  however,  find  something 
still  to  be  desired  at  certain  points  in  the  way  of  proof.  For 
example,  this  author,  like  all  the  other  advocates  of  vertical 
writing,  insists  that  the  absurd  right  and  left  writing  positions 
so  determinedly  taught  in  most  schools  where  oblique  writing 
prevails,  are  a  necessary  consequence  of  that  writing,  and 
asserts  that  all  efforts  to  get  children  to  sit  squarely  at  the 
desk  while   engaged  in  it  have  failed.     The  weak  point  here 
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is  that  he  does  not  state  whether  the  experiments  were  made 
with  children  beginning  to  write^  and  therefore  free  from  bad 
habits,  or  with  such  as  had  been  taught  to  write  in  the  objec- 
tionable positions,  and  for  whose  persistence  in  assuming 
such  positions  when  free  from  restraint  there  would,  there- 
fore, be  no  difificulty  in  accounting,  without  ascribing  it  to  the 
obliquity  of  the  writing 

Before  the  writer  can  accept  Mr.  Jackson's  statement  on 
this  point,  it  will  have  to  be  shown  that  beginners  taught 
to  write  the  oblique  hand,  but  also  taught  to  sit  squarely  at 
the  desk  in  so  doing,  spontaneously  assume  a  right  or  a  left 
position  as  soon  as  they  are  left  free  to  do  so.  Many  thought- 
ful teachers  believe  to-day  that  the  positions  objected  to  are 
due  to  the  false  notions  prevalent  among  teachers  rather  than 
to  the  obliquity  of  the  writing ;  and  that  a  child  taught  to  sit 
properly  from  the  beginning  would  continue  to  do  so,  in- 
stinctively turning  his  paper  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  his 
oblique  down  strokes  practically  vertical  as  he  sees  them 
during  their  execution. 

Also  greatly  to  be  desired  is  more  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  vertical  writing  is  speedier  than  the  other.  The  author 
states  that  extensive  experiments  have  established  this  fact ; 
but  the  only  figures  he  gives,  from  the  tests  made  by  Dr. 
Scharff  and  by  the  Vienna  Commission,  show  that  the  best 
vertical  writers  in  the  one  case  performed  in  twenty-four 
minutes  what  the  best  oblique  writers  required  thirty  minutes 
to  do,  and  in  the  other  did  the  task  assigned  in  one-fifth  less 
time — an  identical  result.  How  the  great  mass  of  vertical 
writers  compared  in  speed  with  others,  however,  we  are  left  to 
guess.  Yet,  a  little  further  on,  in  a  summary  of  the  advan- 
tages of  vertical  writing,  the  twenty  per  cent,  of  superiority 
shown  for  only  the  best  vertical  writers  becomes  thirty  or 
forty  per  cent,  for  vertical  writers  in  general. 

Mr.  Jackson  is  evidently  an  enthusiast  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced type ;  and  therefore,  like  most  other  enthusiasts, 
though  he  leaves  one  no  doubt  of  his  entire  honesty,  he 
apparently  allows  his  feelings  in  some  degree  to  shape  his 
thoughts.  Thus,  on  p.  13,  he  makes  a  statement  of  the  direc- 
tions "  usually  prescribed  to  a  writing  class  where  sloping  pen- 
manship is  taught  "  that  will  strike  American  teachers,  at  least, 
as  being  very  absurd,  the  last  order  in  particular — "  Grasp 
pens  firmly  " — being  exactly  the   reverse  of  what  they  have 
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always  taught,  which  is  to  hold  the  pen  as  lightly  as  possible 
without  losing  control  of  it. 

It  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  this  same  enthusiasm  that  in  the  illus- 
tration (p.  87)  designed  to  show  the  inequality  in  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  eyes  when  looking  at  oblique  writing,  a  ridiculous 
exaggeration  is  produced  by  representing  the  distance  from 
the  nearest  eye  to  the  writing  as  but  little  greater  than  the 
distance  between  the  eyes  themselves;  whereas  it  must  of 
necessity  be  from  three  to  five  times  as  great.  In  the  same 
illustration,  moreover,  a  line  connecting  the  eyes  would  be 
parallel  to  the  line  the  pupil  was  writing.  Now  this  could  be 
correct  only  in  the  unsupposable  case  of  a  pupil  turning  his 
eyes  as  his  work  progressed  to  the  right  without  turning  his 
head. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  disposition  is  found  in  the 
comparisons  of  vertical  with  oblique  writing  (pp.  1 35-141), 
which  are  in  the  highest  degree  unfair  to  the  latter,  inasmuch 
as  the  oblique  writing,  in  every  case  but  one,  consists  of 
sentence  and  paragraph  matter,  in  the  writing. of  which  the 
pupil  had  much  more  than  mere  penmanship  to  think  of ; 
while  the  vertical  writing,  in  every  single  case,  is  made  up  of 
selections  from  copy-books  in  which  every  line  is  a  careful 
reproduction  of  the  one  before  it.  Indeed,  so  far  does  this  un- 
fairness go,  that  in  two  cases  the  matter  written  in  the  oblique 
hand  is  wholly  in  French  and  in  another  partly  so.  Now 
nothing  is  better  known  to  teachers  than  that  the  studied 
writing  done  in  copy-books,  whatever  hand  may  be  employed, 
is  infinitely  superior  in  regularity  and  clearness  to  any  other 
writing  that  their  pupils  do.  Hence  the  injustice  of  this 
kind  of  comparison. 

The  historical  chapter  with  which  the  book  closes  well 
repays  perusal ;  and  the  facsimile  specimens  of  calligraphy  it 
contains,  showing  the  styles  employed  from  the  eighth  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  inclusive,  possess  an  interest  quite  unique. 
Most  people  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  all  these  styles  are 
variations  of  the  vertical  hand,  the  Italian  hand  being  unknown 
prior  to  the  latter  named  century. 

The  book  is  a  strong,  clear,  and,  in  general,  sound  piece  of 
work,  abounding  in  useful  information  as  well  as  valuable 
directions  to  teachers  of  penmanship. 

Edward  G.  Ward 

Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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NOTES   ON  NEW  BOOKS 

The  mention  of  new  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice 
hereafter. 

Simultaneously  there  come  from  the  press  two  editions  of 
the  almost  forgotten  Dialogus  of  Tacitus.  That  by  Professor 
Gudeman  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1894,  447  p.  Price  $3.00)  is 
an  elaborate  critical  edition  that  is  a  distinguished  honor  to 
American  scholarship.  That  by  Professor  Bennett  (Boston : 
Ginn  &  Co.,  1894,  87   p.     Price  80  cents)  is  edited  for  use  in 

college  classes. Miss  Lord's  Roman  pronunciation  of  Latin 

(Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.,  1894,  58  p.  40  cents)  is  a  careful  piece  of 
work,  but  hardly  a  necessary  one,  since  Professor  H.  T.  Peck 

covered  the  ground  more  concisely  several  years  ago. Mr. 

Gleason  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School  has  prepared  a  capital 
Gate  to  the  Anabasis  for  beginners  in  Greek  (Boston:  Ginn  8: 
Co.,  1894,  105  p.  Price  45  cents).  The  chief  criticism  on  this 
and  Mr.  Collar's  companion  Gate  to  Ccesar  is  that  the  gate  ought 
to  be  wider,  for  both  Csesar  and  the  Anabasis  are  destined 
soon  to  lose  their  commanding  position  in  elementary  classical 

teaching. A  most  excellent  book  for  schools  to  substitute 

for  Caesar  is  Professor   Rolfe's  careful  edition  of  TJie  Lives  of 

C.  Nepos  (Boston  :  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1894,  368  p.     Price  $1.10). 

Passing  from  the  classics  to  mathematics,  there  are  the  not 

very  novel  Graded  lessons  in  number,  by  W.  M.  Peck  (New 
York:  A.  Lovell  &  Co.,  1894,  2  parts,  127  p.,  296  p.  Price 
30  cents,  75  cents),  a  practical  Geometry  for  grammar  scJiools,  by 
E.  Hunt  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1894,  100  p.  Price  30 
cents),  Miss  Sloane's  Practical  lessons  in  fractions  (Boston  : 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1894,  92  p.  Price  40  cents),  and  a  simplified 
Elements  of  algebra,  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Milne  (New  York  :  American 
Book  Co.,  1894,  200  p.  Price  60  cents)  that  is  well  adapted 
for  the  upper  grades  of  grammar  schools. The  third  vol- 
ume of  Professor  Skeat's  superb  edition  of  Chaucer  (New 
York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.)  contains  the  House  of  fame,  the 
Legend  of  good  women,  the  Astrolabe,  and  an  account  of  the 
sources  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  and  in  the  fourth  volume 
are  the  Canterbury  Tales  themselves. A  full,  accurate,  well- 
written  history  of  Rome,  coming  down  to  the  battle  of  Actium, 
is  that  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Shuckburgh   of  Cambridge  (New  York  : 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,  809  p.     Price  $1.75). The  Story  of 

the  Nations  series  now  includes  the  Story  of  South  Africa,  by 
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George  M.  Theal  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1894, 
397  p.     Price  $1.50),  and  the  doings  of  Cetawayo  and  Mr.  Cecil 

Rhodes  may  be   studied   in   detail. Mrs.    Hufford    of    the 

Indianapolis  High  School  has  brought  out  Essays  and  letters 
selected  from  the  zvritiiigs  of  John   Ritskin   (Boston  :  Ginn  & 

Co.,    1894,    441   p.      Price    $1.10). Mr.    Henry's    admirable 

Comparative  grammar  of  English  and  German  (New  York  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,  391  p.  Price  $1.90)  aims  to  develop 
the  relation  in  phonology  and  grammar  between  modern  Eng- 
lish and  modern  German,  and  their  common  relations  to  Greek 

and    Latin. Ramsey's    Text-book  of  modern    Spanish  (New 

York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1894,  651  p.  Price  $1,80)  will  be 
of  great  value  to  mature  students  who  wish  to  acquire  some 
familiarity  with  the  Spanish  language.     It  is    comprehensive 

and    well    arranged. Van    Norden's    PsycJiic   factor   (New 

York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1894,  223  p.  Price  $1.25)  contains 
much  of  interest,  but  can  hardly  supplant  the  excellent  man- 
uals of  psychology  now  in  use. Rollins's  Preparatory  French 

reader  (Boston  :  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1894,  308  p.  Price  90  cents) 
consists  of  judiciously  chosen  and  interesting  selections  for  be- 
ginners.  The  extreme  conciseness  of  ex-President  Seelye's 

Citizenship  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1894,  78  p.  Price  35  cents) 
requires  good  teaching  and  ample  illustration  to  make  it  a  suc- 
cessful text-book. Metcalf's  English  grammar  (New  York  : 

American  Book  Co.,  1894,  288  p.  Price  60  cents)  is  a  modern 
form  of  a  now  obsolescent  type  of  school-book. The  essen- 
tial value  of  the  training  in  elementary  physics  is  that  it  trains 
in  the  art  of  accurate  measurement.  Earl's  Practical  les- 
sons in  physical  measurement  (New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co., 
1894,  350   p.      Price  $1.25)    is    constructed  with    this    fact    in 

view,  and  will  prove  of  great  value  in  high-school  classes. 

Gifford's  Elementary  lessons  in  physics  (Boston  :  Thompson, 
Brown  &  Co.,  1894,  162  p.     Price  60  cents)  is  in  accordance  with 

modern  ideas  of  a  text-book. Professor  Nichols  of  Cornell 

has  published  a  large,  systematic  text-book  of  physics  under 
the  title  of  A  laboratory  manual  of  physics  and  applied  elec- 
tricity (New  York:  Macmillan   &  Co.,   1894,  2  vols.,  294  p., 

444  p.     Price  $3.00,  $3.25). Thornton's  Human  physiology 

(435  p.  Price  $1.50)  and  Bird's  Geology  {^27  p.  Price  $2.25) 
are  the  latest  additions  to  the  excellent  series  of  advanced 
science  manuals  published  by  the  Longmans. 


X 

EDITORIAL 

From  the  time  of  its  organization  in  May  last  much  anxious 
interest  was  displayed  by  educationists  throughout  the  country 
in  the  work  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  It  was  felt,  and  properly  felt,  that  the  time  had 
come  when  the  splendid  educational  system  that  has  grown  up 
by  legislative  act  and  authority  during  a  century,  should  receive 
constitutional  recognition  and  protection.  It  was  also  felt  by 
many  disinterested  students  and  observers  that  the  Convention 
should  be  urged  to  throw  such  safeguards  around  the  high 
ofifice  of  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  that  it 
could  never  again  be  made  a  football  for  the  machine  poli- 
ticians of  the  State  to  kick  about  as  they  pleased.  One  other 
important  idea  was  advanced,  and,  as  an  abstract  proposition, 
finally  received  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  :  the  present  dual-headed  system  of  school  adminis- 
tration should  be  unified.  No  one  asked  or  suggested  that 
either  of  the  existing  departments  of  school  administration  be 
subordinated  to  the  other,  but  a  single-headed  system  of  some 
sort  was  obviously  desirable  and  strongly  urged. 

All  of  these  propositions,  and  many  others  of  lesser  impor- 
tance, came  before  the  Committee  on  Education,  consisting  of 
seventeen  men.  At  their  head,  as  chairman,  was  Frederick  W. 
Holls  of  Westchester  County,  a  graduate  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, and  for  some  years  past  a  careful  student  of  the  problems 
of  public  education.  It  is  proper  that  public  expression 
should  be  given  here  to  the  feeling  of  profound  satisfaction 
that  exists  with  the  attitude  and  labors  of  Mr.  Holls.  He 
threw  himself  into  the  work  with  great  energy,  and  displayed 
ability  of  a  high  order  in  analyzing  and  discussing,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  best  interests  of  the  State,  the  many 
propositions  that  were  made  to  his  committee.  But  for  Mr. 
Holls's  diplomacy  and  tact  when  the  debate  was  transferred 
from  the  committee  to  open  Convention,  there  would  have 
been  no  educational  article  at  all. 

408 
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The  Committee  on  Education  contained  some  strong  men, 
and  in  the  early  hearings,  in  June  and  July,  gave  every  evi- 
dence of  being  able  to  agree  upon  a  satisfactory  educational 
article  with  substantial  unanimity.  But  the  rumor  got  about 
that  there  was  strong  support  for  the  proposition  to  provide 
for  the  election  of  the  state  superintendent  by  the  regents, 
and  this  stirred  the  machine  politicians  of  both  parties  to  great 
activity.  The  friends  of  the  incumbent  denounced  the  prop- 
osition as  an  unmerited  reflection  on  him,  and  the  equally 
active  friends  of  those  who  hope  to  be  future  incumbents 
much  preferred  to  take  their  chances  with  a  legislature  than 
with  a  body  like  the  regents.  The  friction  between  the  two 
departments,  that  has  been  carefully  and  maliciously  cultivated 
for  two  years,  was  pointed  to  as  an  argument  (if  anyone  can  be 
conceived  of  stupid  enough  to  regard  it  as  such)  against  put- 
ting both  under  one  administrative  board.  "  Public  opinion  " 
was  created  by  letter  and  telegram  in  the  familiar  American 
fashion ;  but  the  almost  unanimous  silence  of  the  State  was 
unheeded.  One  by  one  members  of  the  committee  withdrew 
their  support  from  the  proposition  to  take  the  state  superin- 
tendency  out  of  politics.  They  all  vowed  and  protested  that 
it  ought  to  be  done  and  that  they  favored  doing  it ;  but  their 
votes  and  influence  were  consistently  cast  against  the  only 
practical  suggestion  that  was  m.ade  to  carry  out  the  principle. 
For  the  proposition  to  elect  a  State  Board  of  Education  by 
judicial  districts  was  simply  a  Republican  partisan  scheme,  in 
addition  to  the  fact  that  it  involved  wiping  out  the  traditions 
and  experience  of  a  century.  The  further  proposal  to  elect, 
by  popular  vote,  a  state  superintendent  who  should  be 
Chancellor  ex  officio,  was  the  most  absurd  that  was  broached 
by  anyone,  and  the  fact  that  it  secured  strong  support  in  the 
committee  is  a  severe  reflection  upon  the  intelligence  and 
capacity  of  its  members.  So  the  article  was  finally  reported 
without  any  mention  of  the  state  superintendent  at  all !  Par- 
turiunt  monies,  nascetiir  ridiciilus   inns. 

In  his  report  to  the  Convention  Mr.  Holls  wrote  as  strongly 
as  he  could,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  was  left  in  the  minor- 
ity by  his  colleagues,  in  favor  of  unifying  the  two  systems; 
but  he  was  forced  to  say  that  the  committee  were  unable  to 
agree  upon  any  constitutional  provision  for  unification.  His 
report,  however,  brings  out  so  clearly  the  desirability  of  unifi- 
cation and  a  non-political  state  superintendent,  that  it  will  serve 
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as  the  basis  for  a  strong  campaign  before  the  next  legislature 
in  order  to  gain  by  statute  what  is  omitted,  but  not  prohibited, 
in  the  organic  law. 

The  educational  article,  as  reported  by  the  committee,  con- 
tained four  sections.  The  first  recognized  the  free  common- 
school  system  ;  the  second  recognized  the  regents  of  the  uni- 
versity ;  the  third  protected  the  existing  educational  funds ; 
and  the  fourth  prohibited  the  appropriation  of  public  funds  for 
sectarian  schools.  As  a  result  of  the  debate  in  the  conven- 
tion a  verbal  amendment  was  made  to  the  second  section,  and 
the  fourth  section  was  strengthened  by  the  omission  of  a  quali- 
fying sentence  that  related  to  schools  in  institutions  subject  to 
visitation  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  The  article  was 
then  passed,  on  September  15,  by  a  vote  of  108  to  35,  the  divi- 
sion not  being  on  party  lines.  It  is  now  before  the  people  for 
acceptance,  and  should  be  strongly  supported  at  the  polls  on 
November  6. 

The  article  reads  as  follows : 

Section  i.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  support 
of  a  system  of  free  common  schools,  wherein  all  the  children  of  this  State 
may  be  educated. 

Sec.  2.  The  corporation  created  in  the  year  1784  under  the  name  of  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  hereby  continued 
under  the  name  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  shall  be 
governed,  and  its  corporate  powers,  which  may  be  increased,  modified,  or 
diminished  by  the  legislature,  shall  be  exercised  by  not  less  than  nine 
regents. 

Sec.  3.  The  capital  of  the  Common  School  Fund,  the  capital  of  the 
Literature  Fund,  and  the  capital  of  the  United  States  Deposit  Fund  shall 
be  respectively  preserved  inviolate.  The  revenue  of  the  said  Common 
School  Fund  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  common  schools,  the  revenue 
of  the  said  Literature  Fund  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  academies, 
and  the  sum  of  $25,000  of  the  revenues  of  the  United  States  Deposit  Fund 
shall  each  year  be  appropriated  to  and  made  part  of  the  capital  of  the  said 
Common  School  Fund. 

Sec.  4.  Neither  the  State  nor  any  subdivision  thereof  shall  use  its  prop- 
erty or  credit  or  any  public  money,  or  authorize  or  permit  either  to  be 
used  directly  or  indirectly,  in  aid  or  maintenance,  other  than  for  examination 
or  inspection,  of  any  school  or  institution  of  learning  wholly  or  in  part  under 
the  control  or  direction  of  any  religious  denomination  or  in  which  any 
denominational  tenet  or  doctrine  is  taught. 


Some  features  of  the  debate  in  the  convention  are  worthy 
of  comment,  if  only  because  they  disclose  the  cloven  hoof  of 
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the  machine  politicians,  who  revenged  themselves  for  the 
attack  on  their  preserves  by  a  vigorous  onslaught  on  the 
regents.  And,  by  the  way,  taking  advantage  of  the  parlia- 
mentary practice  by  which  the  roll  is  not  called  in  committee 
of  the  whole,  the  politicians  got  almost  enough  support  to 
emasculate  the  article  and  then  defeat  it  altogether.  As  an 
example  of  their  intelligence  and  public  spirit,  the  following 
quotation  from  the  record  is  quite  perfect.  When  Mr.  Cook- 
inham  moved  to  amend  the  article  by  giving  to  the  regents 
power  to  elect  the  state  superintendent,  this  eloquence  fell 
from  the  lips  of  a  statesman  named  Kellogg: 

"  Suppose,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
is  elected  by  the  Board  of  Regents.  You  have  a  body  of  men  who  have 
life  tenures.  Suppose,  and  the  supposition  is  possible  [for  Kellogg],  that  a 
conspiracy  is  formed  in  the  election  of  the  Board  of  Regents  from  year  to 
year,  by  some  peculiar  sect  or  those  who  have  some  peculiar  beliefs 
[teachers,  perhaps,  or  civil  service  reformers],  and  that  they  get  control  of 
the  school  system  of  the  State,  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  draw  the 
knife  of  assassination,  and  with  one  fell  blow  destroy  the  common-school 
system  of  our  State,  which  has  been  maintained  and  advanced  during  the 
marvelous  progress  of  the  greatest  of  all  States,  the  Empire  State  of  the 
Union.  I  concede  [the  more  gracious  because  unnecessary]  that  the  Board 
of  Regents  have  been  crying  for  this  pap  for  a  number  of  years.  They 
hanker  after  it  as  a  cat  hankers  after  new  milk  [Kellogg  ought  to  show  them 
up,  for  they  told  the  Committee  on  Education  just  the  opposite,  and  such 
tergiversation  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  unrebuked],  but  there  is  no 
demand  by  the  people  of  the  State  for  it.  It  means,  Mr.  Chairman,  simply 
this  :  that  instead  of  the  common-school  system  of  the  State  being  carried 
on  and  developed  by  those  who  understand  the  elementary  principles  of  edu- 
cation, by  those  who  understand  the  teaching  of  ABC,  writing,  reading, 
and  arithmetic— it  means  that  the  poor  little  infants,  instead  of  being  placed 
upon  ABC,  are  to  first  learn  theology,  astronomy,  geology,  mental  science, 
political  economy,  and  so  forth  [horrible  possibilities  lurk  in  this  indefinite 
phrase],  and  be  taught  how  far  it  is  to  the  moon.  That  is  what  it  means, 
nothing  else,  more  or  less." 

There  is  no  record  in  the  proceedings  that  anybody  laughed 
at  this  point,  so  that  perhaps  the  Convention  was  an  unusually 
serious  body. 

Not  content  with  the  awful  picture  given  above,  Delegate 
Kellogg  courteously  referred  to  the  regents  as  base  persons 
"  who  not  only  do  not  want  to  understand  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  the  elementary  principles  of  education,  but  who 
are  high-toned  namby-pambies,  ridiculed  by  school-children 
everywhere."     This  description,  combined  with  that  of  Alex- 
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ander  Hamilton,  John  Jay,  De  Witt  Clinton,  George  William 
Curtis,  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Bishop  Doane,  and  their  wicked 
allies,  drawing  the  "  knife  of  assassination  "  on  the  unoffend- 
ing and  defenseless  system  of  common  schools,  is  of  course 
convincing.  The  Convention  would  be  no  less  than  an  acces- 
sory before  the  act  if  it  gave  such  cutthroats  any  power 
whatever. 

Mr.  Cookinham's  amendment  was  supported  by  Mr.  Dur- 
fee,  an  able  and  conscientious  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education,  but  was  finally  withdrawn  after  Mr.  Holls  had  made 
it  clear  that  while  he  favored  the  proposed  action,  and  had 
voted  for  it  in  committee,  it  was  injudicious  to  carry  on  the 
contest  any  further.  The  discussion  afforded  Delegate  Moore 
a  chance  to  say  some  silly  things,  and  Delegate  Platzek  some 
unsound  ones. 

The  next  move  of  the  politicians,  using  Delegate  Mclntyre 
as  their  spokesman,  was  to  try  to  strike  out  of  the  proposed 
article  all  mention  of  the  regents  whatsoever.  In  a  long, 
rambling  speech  Mr.  Mclntyre  criticised  the  regents  for 
existing,  and  incidentally  hit  his  own  friends  a  hard  rap  by  the 
frank  statement  that  "  the  great  State  of  New  York  spends 
money  enough  if  it  was  properly  directed  and  if  it  had  a 
Board  of  Education  that  was  alive  and  active  in  the  matter." 
Mr.  Mclntyre  was  supported  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Brown,  Mr.  Deyo, 
and  Mr.  Gilleran,  the  wires  leading  to  their  action  being  in  each 
case  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Strong  antagonistic 
speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Hirschberg,  and  Mr. 
Root  ;  and  then  Mr.  Mclntyre's  amendment  was  defeated. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  speeches  made  against  Mr.  Cookin- 
ham's amendment,  and  in  favor  of  Mr.  Mclntyre's,  discloses  the 
densest  ignorance  and  the  narrowest  political  views  on  the  part 
of  many  members  of  the  Convention.  The  majority,  without 
distinction  of  party,  were  so  under  the  influence  of  the  exist- 
ing spoils  system  that  a  proposition  to  make  non-political  an 
office  of  great  power,  with  a  salary  of  $5000  attached,  seemed 
to  them  preposterous.  The  sacrifice  of  Sabin  in  Iowa  in 
1891  has  set  all  educationists  against  the  election  of  a  state 
superintendent  by  the  people  on  a  general  ticket ;  and  the 
sacrifice  of  Draper  in  New  York  has  killed  any  faith  that  may 
have  existed  that  election  by  the  legislature  would  be  an 
improvement.  The  teachers  of  New  York  should  labor 
earnestly  to  bring  about  a  reform  in  the  most  important  matter. 
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The  incumbency  of  Mr.  Crooker  has,  it  is  generally  agreed, 
made  impossible  either  his  own  re-election  or  the  choice  of 
anyone  whose  strength  is  purely  political  ;  but  the  system 
itself,  regardless  of  its  products,  is  thoroughly  bad,  and  must, 
sooner  or  later,  be  done  away  with. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  obiter  dictum  of  the  whole 
debate  in  the  Convention  was  Mr.  Choate's  emphatic  declara- 
tion that  every  educational  institution  under  the  control  or 
supervision  of  the  officers  of  the  State  ought  at  all  times  to  be 
under  the  absolute  control  of  the  State. 


It  remains  to  speak  briefly  of  the  important  section  of  the 
article  that  absolutely  forbids  State  appropriations  for  sectarian 
schools.  If  it  takes  this  action,  the  State  of  New  York  will  pro- 
nounce definitely  for  one  alternative  in  solving  a  very  difficult 
and  delicate  problem.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
present  trend  of  public  sentiment  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
policy  embodied  in  the  article.  It  ought  to  have  a  fair  trial 
in  New  York  ;  but  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its 
success  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  this  Review.* 


Colonel  Parker's  book  on  concentration,  which  is  noticed 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Review,  is  also  reviewed  in  two 
English  journals  for  October — the  Journal  of  Education  and 
the  Educational  Times ;  and  the  difference  in  their  attitude 
toward  the  book  is  instructive  as  showing  what  sort  of  obstacles 
the  real  educationists  of  England  have  to  contend  with  in  their 
own  country.  In  the  Journal  of  Education  is  a  brief  notice 
of  the  book,  intelligent  and  discriminating.  It  is  not  lauda- 
tory, perhaps  not  even  commendatory;  but  it  is  eminently  fair 
and  obviously  written  by  someone  who  has  really  read  the 
book  with  a  view  to  finding  out  what  it  contains  that  is  help- 
ful. The  Educational  Times,  on  the  contrary,  devotes  a  full 
page  to  what  is  practically  an  exhibition  of  horse-play  by  a 
reviewer  who  signs  his  name.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever 
that  the  writer  has  any  sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  book 
or  any  real  knowledge  of  the  problems  it  tries  to  solve.  It  is 
American,  for  one  thing  ;  for  another  it  proceeds  from  a  "  pro- 
fessional educator,"  and  these  are,  in  the  writer's  eyes,  two 
heinous  sins  for  any  book  to  commit. 
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The  matter  would  not  be  worth  mentioning  were  it  not 
illustrative  of  the  general  attitude  of  thousands  of  English 
teachers  toward  the  scientific  study  of  education.  The  writer 
in  the  Educational  Times  represents  all  of  the  insularity  and 
Philistinism  that  is  characteristic  of  so  many  of  his  guild. 


The  incorporated  Society  for  Education  Extension  at  Hart- 
ford has  opened  a  School  of  Sociology.  The  course  is  to 
cover  three  years  and  lectures  are  announced  by  prominent 
men  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  The  school  has  in  view  research, 
instruction,  publication,  and  practical  application  in  the  field  of 
sociology.  It  is  intended  primarily  for  college  graduates  or 
special  advanced  students. 

The  first  obvious  comment  upon  the  plan  is  that  it  is  an 
interesting  bit  of  evidence  of  the  wide  and  earnest  interest  now 
being  taken  in  the  problems  of  the  origin,  development,  and 
imperfection  of  human  society.  A  second  is  that  it  plainly 
proceeds  from  high  motives  and  lofty  purposes.  But  why  such 
a  school  should  be  established  at  Hartford,  or  why  it  should 
be  established  at  all  except  as  part  of  a  large  university,  is 
a  question  that  the  promoters  of  the  plan  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  answer.  To  study  sociology  scientifically,  means  that 
large  libraries  must  be  at  hand,  statistical  laboratories  must 
be  equipped,  opportunities  for  the  study  of  history,  eco- 
nomics, ethics,  and  philosophy  must  be  provided.  In  other 
words,  to  study  sociology  properly  it  must  be  studied  in  a 
university.  To  our  mind  it  would  have  been  far  wiser  for  the 
promoters  of  the  Hartford  plan  to  offer  to  equip  Yale  with 
what  it  needs  to  bring  its  facilities  for  the  study  of  sociology 
up  to  modern  needs.  Then  the  whole  resources  of  a  great 
university  would  have  been  at  the  disposal  of  students  of 
sociology.  Under  the  plan  of  a  separate  school,  they  must, 
on  the  contrary,  get  along  with  scanty  resources  and  meager 
facilities.  Every  student  who  enrolls  at  Hartford  will  un- 
doubtedly get  something  worth  having ;  but  in  the  great 
departments  of  sociology  at  Columbia  and  the  University  of 
Chicago  he  would  get  many  times  more.  From  our  point  of 
view,  therefore,  the  foundation  of  this  school  as  a  separate 
institution  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  and  no  serious  student 
can  go  there,  rather  than  to  a  university,  without  making  a 
sacrifice. 
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The  members  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  determined,  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting  held  last  February  at  Richmond,  to  make  a 
radical  change  in  the  method  of  conducting  their  meetings. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  the  custom  to  present  two  subjects  at 
most  of  the  sessions,  to  permit  lengthy  leading  papers  to  occupy 
time  that  would  have  been  spent  more  profitably  in  discussion^ 
and  even  to  allow  the  reading  of  papers  in  the  time  set  apart 
for  discussion.  At  the  Richmond  meeting,  however,  it  was 
decided  that  in  future  only  one  subject  should  be  discussed  at 
each  session,  that  the  leading  paper  must  be  brief,  that  no 
secondary  papers  should  be  permitted,  and  that  all  participat- 
ing in  discussion  should  be  strictly  limited  as  to  time.  The 
purpose  of  these  regulations — to  secure  free  interchange  of 
thought,  free  expression  of  opinion,  and  statements  of  the  most 
varied  experience — is  highly  praiseworthy.  If  the  rules  are 
even  measurably  carried  out,  they  will  greatly  enhance  the 
interest  and  the  profit  of  future  meetings. 


In  making  arrangements  for  the  meeting  of  the  department 
to  be  held  at  Cleveland,  O.,  February  19,  20,  and  21,  the 
president.  Superintendent  Maxwell  of  Brooklyn,  is  attempting 
to  carry  out  the  regulations  referred  to  above.  Only  one 
theme  will  be  presented  at  each  session,  and  opportunity  will 
be  afforded  for  the  fullest  and  freest  discussion.  Three  sessions; 
will  be  devoted  to  the  three  subjects  referred  to  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen.  Dr.  Harris  will  present  the  report  on  correlation 
of  studies  ;  Superintendent  Tarbell,  that  on  the  training  of 
teachers  ;  and  President  Draper,  that  on  the  administration  of 
city  school  systems.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  have  these  re- 
ports printed  and  in  the  hands  of  the  members  in  advance  of 
the  meeting.  Coming  so  soon  after  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten,  and  dealing,  as  they  will,  with  elementary, 
rather  than  secondary,  school  work,  these  reports  ought  to  ex- 
cite deen  interest  and  to  provoke  discussions  that  will  be 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  department.  One  entire 
session  will  be  given  up  to  a  discussion  of  individual  teach- 
ing. Superintendent  Search  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  whose 
article  on  this  subject  in  the  EDUCATIONAL  Review' 
excited  so  much  attention,  will  open   this  discussion   with  a 
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paper  entitled  "  Individualism  in  mass  education."  He  will 
also  treat  of  departmental  instruction  and  the  promotion  of 
pupils  as  they  are  related  to  his  main  theme.  Superintendent 
Gove  of  Denver,  Assistant  Superintendent  Leipziger  of  New 
York,  Superintendent  Peckham  of  Milwaukee,  and  Superin- 
tendent Warfield  of  Covington,  Ky.,  will  endeavor  to  answer 
in  four  brief  papers  the  question  :  How  may  we  test  the  quality 
of  a  teacher's  work  ?  This  question  is  one  of  vital  interest  to 
every  superintendent,  and  should  elicit  one  of  the  liveliest 
discussions  of  the  session.  The  powers  and  duties  of  State 
superintendents  is  another  of  the  themes  selected.  The  open- 
ing paper  will  be  an  authoritative  statement  of  the  exist- 
ing conditions  throughout  the  country,  and  will  sketch  an  ideal 
system.  The  evening  addresses  have  not  yet  been  fully  ar- 
ranged for.  The  topics  proposed  are  the  Committee  of  Ten 
and  its  critics,  the  trend  of  educational  thought  and  effort 
during  the  past  twenty  years  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
various  strains  in  our  civilization  and  the  part  each  ought  to 
play  in  our  education.  The  citizens  of  Cleveland  have  already 
commenced  to  make  arrangements  for  the  reception  and  enter- 
tainment of  their  educational  visitors,  who  will  be  accorded  a 
royal  welcome. 


It  is  hoped  that  before  the  next  issue  of  this  Review  the 
place  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  will  be  decided  upon  and  announced.  Decision 
is  only  delayed  in  order  to  perfect  the  necessary  railroad 
.arrangements. 
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I 

THE   RELATION   OF   PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECH- 
NICAL TO  GENERAL  EDUCATION 

Last  winter  I  listened  to  an  address  from  a  gentleman  of 
the  highest  distinction  connected  with  the  educational  interests 
of  New  England,  on  the  subject  of  "A  liberal  education,"  of 
which  the  leading  thought  was  that,  in  an  ideal  course  of  edu- 
cation, a  young  man  would  pass  successively  through  three 
stages:  first,  disciplinary;  second,  liberalizing;  third,  profes- 
sional or  technical.  According  to  the  view  presented,  these 
three  stages  are  passed,  with  us  here  in  America,  successively 
in  the  preparatory  school,  that  is,  the  high  school,  or  so-called 
academy;  in  the  college;  and,  finally,  as  the  name  implies,  in 
the  professional  school,  whether  of  law,  of  medicine,  of  divinity, 
or  of  technology. 

In  the  middle  term  or  stage  of  this  course — that  is,  in  the 
college — it  was  the  view  of  the  speaker  that  the  liberalizing 
studies  should  be  pursued  with  a  good  deal  of  range  as  to  choice 
of  subjects,  and  of  leisure  as  to  the  time  devoted  to  study,  to 
reflection,  to  enjoyment  of  work,  and  even  to  enjoyment  of 
sport  and  play.  Freedom,  a  considerable  degree  of  freedom, 
involving,  as  was  said,  both  liberty  of  choice  as  to  the  subjects 
of  study,  and  leisure  as  to  the  application  of  the  student's 
powers,  the  occupation  of  his  mind^  the  use  of  his  time,  was,  if 
not  an  essential  of  the  liberalizing  effect,  at  least  a  most 
favorable  and  felicitous  condition. 

Looking  at  this  scheme  from  beginning  to  end,  as  related 
to  the  existing  organization  of  American  schools  and  higher 
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institutions  of  learning,  several  questions  suggest  themselves 
in  a  way  to  cast  some  doubt  upon  the  apparent  harmony  of 
the  educational  process  depicted. 

The  first  is,  whether- our  high  schools  and  academies  can  be 
given  the  credit  of  bringing  their  students  up  to  the  grade  of 
thoroughly  disciplined  young  men  ;  whether  the  graduates  of 
Exeter  and  Andover,  Easthampton,  the  Boston  Latin  School, 
and   the   ordinary   American   city   high   school,  can   safely   be 
assumed  to  have  passed  through  a  sufHciently  long  and  severe 
disciplinary    process  to  make   it  desirable    that,    immediately 
upon  entering  college,  they  should  be  subjected  to   the  relax- 
ing process;  be  treated  in  every  way  as  well-trained  men;  be 
afforded  large  choice  as  to  subjects  of  study  and   as  to  the 
mode  of  pursuing  the  subjects  chosen,  with  abundance  of  leis- 
ure for  intellectual  enjoyment,  and  even  for  sport  and  play. 
I  confess  that  this  seems  to  me  rather  a  roseate  view  of  our 
academies  and  high  schools.     Even  if  it  be  conceded  that  the 
graduates  of  such  schools  have  already  had  quite  enough  of 
mere  grammatical   and   mathematical  drill,  and   that  the  full 
time  has  come  for  them  to  be  exercised  in  studies  appealing 
to  taste  and  sentiment,  in  studies  of  an  especially  liberalizing 
tendency,  it  seems  to  me  fairly  a  question  whether  their  tasks, 
in  this  stage  of  education,  should  not  still  be  made  to  have  a 
distinctly  disciplinary  character.     Can  a  young  man  be  said  to 
have  passed  through  the  disciplinary  period  until  he  has  been 
subjected  both  to  mathematical  and  grammatical  gymnastics, 
and  to  hard,  positive  training  in  the  elements  of  logic,  philos- 
ophy, and  classical  scholarship  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  physical 
or  natural  science  on  the  other?     From  my  own  observation  of 
several  classes  leaving  a  preparatory  school,  and  of  several  times 
that  number  of  freshman  classes  entering  a  college  or  technical 
school,  as  well  as  from  reflection  upon  the  nature  of  the  case, 
I  should  not  be  disposed   to  answer  the  foregoing  question  in 
the  affirmative.     On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  first  two 
years    of    the    ordinary    American    college    course    should    be 
regarded  as  belonging  distinctly  to  the  disciplinary  stage,  in 
which  the  subjects  of  study  should  be  prescribed  by  teachers  to 
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pupils;  in  which  lessons  should  be  regularly  assigned  and  reci- 
tations punctiliously  exacted,  the  idea  of  mental  exercise  and 
training  forming  still  the  predominant  motive  on  the  part  of 
the  instructor.  In  saying  that,  in  this  stage  of  education,  sub- 
jects of  study  should  be  prescribed  by  teachers  to  pupils,  it  is 
not  meant  that  the  same  subjects  should  necessarily  be  pre- 
scribed to  all  pupils.  Consideration  might  be  had,  in  a  large 
degree,  of  individual  aptitudes  and  inclinations. 

A  more  fundamental  objection  to  the  view  of  college  life  to 
which  I  have  called  attention,  is  found  in  the  length  of  the 
term  which  by  it  is  assigned  to  the  stage  of  education  in  which 
a  considerable  degree  of  leisure  is  to  be  allowed  the  student  as 
a  liberalizing  influence.  If  all  our  young  men  came  up  to  col- 
lege at  eighteen  years  of  age,  with  thoroughly  well-disciplined 
minds,  I  should  still  be  disposed  to  doubt  whether  four  years 
could  be  spent  to  advantage  by  any  young  man  without  a 
strong  daily  sense  of  present  obligation,  and  without  a  con- 
siderable pressure  from  duties  rigorously  exacted.  None  of 
us  would  grudge  a  young  man,  at  some  time  or  other,  before 
his  entrance  into  real  life,  or  before  beginning  a  severe  course 
of  professional  preparation,  as  much  as  a  year  of  leisure,  espec- 
ially if  it  could  be  combined  with  opportunities  for  travel,  or 
with  studies  in  art  and  music  and  fine  letters.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  young  man  was  ever  the  better  for  four 
years  of  drifting  and  comparative  aimlessness  and  idleness, 
even  though  no  distinctly  bad  habits  were  formed  in  that 
period.  If,  in  single  instances,  so  long  a  period  of  leisurely 
study  not  directed  upon  an  object,  and  with  no  severe  and 
constant  pressure  from  without,  should  prove  to  be  just  what 
a  peculiarly  felicitous  organization  might  require,  a  teacher 
might  well  fear  that,  with  the  great  majority  of  the  members 
of  anv  college  class,  the  habits  of  mind  thus  formed  would  be 
seriously  injurious  in  subsequent  professional  study  and  pro- 
fessional practice.  There  could  not  fail  to  be  danger  that, 
after  so  long  a  relaxing  process,  many  young  men,  not  of 
heroic  mold,  would  fail  to  pull  themselves  together  again,  and 
would  enter  upon  the  real  duties  of  life  with  somewhat  less  of 
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energy,  of  incisiveness,  of  self-control,  of  self-command,  than  is 
needed  by  those  who  are  to  do  real  work  with  all  their  mind 
and  with  all  their  might. 

But  I  am  obliged  further  to  raise  the  question  whether  free- 
dom, in  the  sense  of  comparative  liberty  of  choice  and  com- 
parative leisure  in  study,  involving  the  absence  of  severe  and 
punctilious  requirements  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  is  any 
necessary  condition,  at  all,  of  a  truly  liberalizing  process.  I 
am  not  the  person  who  would  seek  to  disparage  in  the  slight- 
est degree  the  value  of  liberal  or  liberalizing  exercises,  whether 
with  reference  to  personal  happiness  and  social  influence  in 
after  life,  or  with  reference  to  subsequent  professional  labors. 
Merely  for  business  success,  in  the  most  distinctly  technical 
profession,  philosophical  studies  are  of  great  importance.  In 
none  of  the  higher  walks  of  life  does  it  ever  cease  to  be  more 
the  question  how  much  of  a  man  one  is,  than  how  much  he 
knows  of  his  special  business.  And  this  is  even  more  dis- 
tinctly true  in  the  engineering  profession,  for  example,  than 
in  the  law.  A  great  lawyer  generally  is  a  great  man,  but  he 
need  not  be :  there  is  a  melancholy  abundance  of  instances  to 
the  contrary.  But  a  great  engineer  must  be  a  great  man.  All 
great  engineers,  according  to  the  testimony  of  those  who 
knew  them,  have  been  great  men.  The  greatest  engineers  of 
the  world's  history  have  been  very  great  men.  The  responsi- 
bilities they  have  had  to  bear,  the  choices  they  have  been 
called  to  make  between  widely  different  ways  of  reaching  the 
object  sought,  the  portentous  consequences  of  any  mistakes 
they  might  commit,  the  unique  character  of  every  important 
engineering  work,  which  reduces  the  value  of  precedent  to  a 
minimum,  and,  I  might  add,  the  fact  that  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  important  engineering  enterprises  it  is  the  faith  and 
courage  and  enthusiasm  of  the  engineer  which  carries  his  con- 
stituency with  him  and  causes  it  to  be  decided  that  the  work 
shall  be  undertaken  and  the  means  found — all  these  con- 
ditions make  demands  which  can  only  be  met  by  men  of  calm 
mind,  of  large  views,  of  highly  conservative  yet  boldly  daring 
temperament,  of  thorough  self-mastery,  of  great  power  over 
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others.  These  are  in  part  the  gifts  of  nature;  but  they  are 
also,  in  great  part,  the  fruits  of  culture. 

My  contention  is,  therefore,  not  against  the  introduction  of 
liberal  studies,  upon  the  most  liberal  scale,  whether  for  culti- 
vation or  as  a  means  to  subsequent  professional  success,  but 
only  against  the  assumption  that  liberal  studies  must,  to  secure 
the  best  effect,  be  pursued  with  a  special  degree  of  liberty  of 
choice  and  with  leisureness  of  effort.  On  the  contrary,  I 
should  be  disposed  to  hold  that  liberal  studies  should  be  severely 
pursued ;  and  that  for  the  highest  results,  the  more  liberalizing 
the  tendency  of  any  intellectual  exercise,  the  more  is  it  to  be 
desired  that  it  should  be  followed  out  with  energy,  with 
closeness  of  application,  with  punctiliousness  of  performance, 
with  careful  scrutiny  of  the  results  obtained.  Certainly,  the 
men  of  our  race  who  have  most  conspicuously  illustrated  the 
virtue  of  mental  cultivation  do  not  make  upon  us  the  impres- 
sion that  they  won  their  grace  and  power  easily  and  lightly. 

But  is  this  theory  of  separate  zones  through  which  the 
student  should  successively  pass  in  the  course  of  his  education 
tenable  in  any  part?  I  do  not  question  that  the  terms,  disci- 
plinary, liberalizing,  and  professional,  may  be  applied  to  three 
stages  of  intellectual  progress;  but  I  should  admit  these  terms 
only  as  characterizing  the  preponderant  nature  of  the  exercises 
pursued  during  these  successive  stages.  It  is  the  greatest 
single  fault  of  our  academies  and  high  schools  to-day,  not  at 
all  one  of  their  merits,  that  their  curriculum  contains  so  little 
of  philosophical  and  liberalizing  studies.  Those  schools  will 
not  do  the  work  which  the  student  requires  between  fourteen 
and  eighteen,  or  between  fifteen  and  nineteen  years  of  age, 
until  a  large  amount  of  liberalizing,  as  distinguished  from  dis- 
ciplinary, studies  are  taught  in  them  by  masters  who  can  com- 
mand the  attention,  awaken  the  interest,  and  direct  the  utmost 
scholarly  efforts  of  their  pupils  upon  themes  which  appeal  to 
taste  and  sentiment,  which  arouse  enthusiasm,  which  train  the 
student  to  weigh  evidence,  to  balance  probabilities,  and  to 
form  conclusions  for  himself.  When  one  remembers  the  sub- 
jects to  which,  sixty  years  ago,  college  boys  of  only  fifteen 
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and  sixteen  years  of  age  applied  themselves,  and  to  which, 
thirty  years  ago,  college  boys  of  only  sixteen  and  seventeen 
years  gave  no  inconsiderable  part  of  their  time,  either  in  the 
recitation  room  or  in  the  literary  or  debating  society,  it  seems 
absurd  to-day  to  see  great  fellows  of  nineteen  come  up  to 
college  who  have  hardly  ever  been  addressed  upon  philosoph- 
ical themes,  almost  their  whole  educational  experience  having 
been  limited  to  grammatical  and  mathematical  drill  or  to  the 
acquisition  of  positive  information,  most  of  which  should  have 
been  allowed  to  rest  undisturbed,  until  required  for  actual  use, 
in  the  gazetteer,  the  cyclopedia,  and  the  classical  manual.  It 
is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  procrastination  of  the  age 
for  entering  college  appears  most  to  be  deprecated.  It  is 
not  primarily  the  loss  of  time  which  one  regrets,  but  the  fact 
that  the  liberalizing  studies  are  introduced  so  late.  No  boy 
ought  to  pass  the  age  of  sixteen  without  being  addressed  on 
philosophical  themes,  without  being  taught  to  reason,  without 
being  made  to  interest  himself  in  subjects  of  the  highest  moral 
and  social  importance.  So  much  everyone  must  admit.  For 
myself,  I  go  farther,  and  would  say  that  almost  the  only  limit 
to  the  advantageous  introduction  of  liberalizing  studies  into 
the  academy  and  high  school  is  to  be  found  in  the  difificulty 
of  securing  teachers  competent  to  awaken  the  pupil's  minds 
and  to  present  the  higher  themes  of  thought  and  reflection  in 
a  simple  and  attractive  manner.  That  is  my  first  criticism  of 
the  theory  of  educational  zones. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  see  no  harm,  but  rather  a  distinct 
advantage,  in  having  the  studies  of  college  intimate  and  intro- 
duce those  of  the  professional  school.  Of  course,  this  can 
only  be  done  when  the  choice  of  a  profession  has  already  been 
made;  but,  where,  as  in  a  large  proportion  of  instances  is  the 
case,  the  college  student  knows  what  his  occupation  in  life  is 
to  be,  no  small  part  of  his  time  in  college  may,  without  any 
loss  of  liberalizing  influence,  be  directed  straight  upon  that 
end.  If  the  student  is  to  go  from  college  to  a  law  school,  why 
should  not  his  college  studies  be  largely  determined  by  that 
fact.?     Not  that  he  should  anticipate  in  the  slightest  measure 
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the  technical  study  of  the  law ;  but  I  would  have  a  broad 
foundation  laid  for  it  in  the  extensive  cultivation  of  history, 
of  economics,  of  ethics,  of  logic  and  philosophy,  and  perhaps 
of  Roman  law.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pupil  looks  forward 
to  becoming  a  physician,  he  might  advantageously  devote  a 
part  of  his  college  course  to  biology,  botany,  physiology,  and 
chemistry.  These  studies  are  admitted  by  nearly  all  candid 
educators  to  be  as  truly  of  a  liberalizing  and  uplifting  ten- 
dency, at  least  for  those  who  have  a  natural  inclination  toward 
them,  as  are  the  traditional  exercises  of  the  classical  college, 
at  least  for  such  as  have  not  a  natural  inclination  toward 
them.  Certainly,  among  the  men  of  our  own  race,  no  finer 
examples  of  cultivated  manhood  can  be  found  than  in  the 
ranks  of  those  who  have  been  eminent  in  natural  history. 
Again,  the  pupil  who  looks  forward  to  a  school  of  engineering, 
upon  the  completion  of  his  college  studies,  might  very  well 
devote  a  large  part  of  his  total  time  to  mathematics  and 
physics,  studies  which,  when  properly  pursued,  are  truly  liber- 
alizing, refining,  and  elevating. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  recommendation  that  college 
studies  should,  so  far  as  the  plans  of  the  pupil  will  admit,  be 
made  to  intimate  and  introduce  the  subsequent  work  of  the 
professional  school  was  offered  with  a  view  either  to  shortening 
the  term  of  professional  study  or  to  making  possible  a  larger 
amount    of    professional    attainments    in    the    result.      And, 
indeed,  there  appears  to  be  no  sufficient  objection  to  securing 
in  this  way  the  double  object  of  mental  expansion  and  culti- 
vation, and  a  fortunate   introduction  to  and   preparation  for 
professional  study.     Yet,  in   making  this  suggestion,  I   have 
chiefly  in  view  another  and  a  higher  object.     Through  such  a 
use  of  the  college  term,  the  student  would  enter  the  profes- 
sional school  with  broader  views  and  with  a  nobler  ambition. 
It  seems  not  altogether  for  good  that  a  young  man  should,  in 
effect,  say,  "I  have  finished  my  term  of  liberal  education;  I 
will   now  turn,  in  a  different  spirit    and   with  a  different  pur- 
pose, to  take  up  my  direct  preparation   for  professional  life. 
By  such  a  system  as  has  been  suggested,  a  young  man,  who 
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had  in  college  become  thoroughly  interested  in  history,  eco- 
nomics, ethics,  logic,  and  philosophy,  would  not  feel  that  he 
was  breaking  off  his  course,  or  was  taking  an  essentially  differ- 
ent direction  when  he  entered  the  law  school.  Would  he  not, 
on  the  contrary,  begin  his  new  work,  not  only  with  a  certain 
valuable  preparation  which  would  be  found  useful  through  the 
whole  extent  of  his  legal  studies,  but  with  a  larger  comprehen- 
sion of  the  social  relations  of  his  proposed  profession,  with  the 
capability  for  a  keener  appreciation  of  his  law  school  studies 
and  exercises,  and  with  a  higher  professional  ambition  ?  Would 
not  the  same  be  true  of  a  student  going  to  a  medical  school 
from  a  college  in  which  he  had  largely  devoted  himself  to 
biology,  botany,  physiology,  and  chemistry ;  in  which  he  had 
acquired  not  only  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  which  would 
become  of  professional  use,  a  certain  skill  with  the  microscope 
and  the  instruments  of  dissection,  a  certain  instinctive  aptitude 
for  experimental  work,  but  also  a  great  enthusiasm  for  natural 
history,  a  profound  respect  for  its  masters  and  investigators,  a 
keen  delight  in  experiment  and  discovery? 

Finally,  coming  now  to  the  professional  school,  it  appears 
to  me  that   it  should  not  be  the  view  of  those  who  lay  out  its 
courses  and  arrange  its  exercises,  that  either  the  disciplinary  or 
the  liberalizing  work  of  education  has  been  completed.     So  far 
from  this,  I  would  have  those  who  control  and  administer  the 
law  school,  the  medical  school,  and  the  school  of  engineering, 
consider  it  their  primary  duty  to  train  the  powers  of  the  pupil, 
to  widen  his  outlook  over  life,  to  secure  for  him  the  conserva- 
tive influences  of  culture,  to  expand  and  enrich  his  mind,  both 
for  his  own  greater  happiness  and  for  his   higher    usefulness 
to  society.     Speaking  as  the  head  of  a   professional  school, 
I    say    in   all   sincerity    that    those    professional    schools   will 
best  accomplish  their  strictly  technical  purposes  which  send 
their  graduates  out  into  the  world  with  broad,  well-balanced 
minds;    with   the   faculty  of    judgment    strengthened   by  the 
mastery    of     principles    more    than    by    the    acquisition    of 
information ;     with    temperaments     chastened     to     the    true 
union  of  conservatism  and  enterprise   by  study  of  the  best 
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examples  from  practice;  and  even  with  fine  tastes  and  high 
aspirations. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  conservative  influences  of 
culture.  It  is  the  one  fatal  weakness  of  the  self-made  man 
that,  at  any  point  in  a  successful  career,  there  is  a  liability  to 
collapse,  or  to  the  commission  of  first-class  errors  almost 
beyond  the  power  of  the  well-educated  man  to  commit.  The 
ghastliest  mistakes  of  life  are  those  of  self-made  men  there- 
tofore successful,  whether  in  war,  in  politics,  in  professional 
practice,  or  in  business.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  the 
greater  the  degree  of  previous  success,  or  the  more  uniform 
that  success,  the  greater  becomes  the  danger  that,  at  some 
critical  point,  the  self-made  man  will  over-estimate  his  own 
powers;  or  foolishly  despise  some  really  formidable  antagonist 
or  competitor  who  does  not  answer  to  his  notions,  derived 
from  a  limited  experience,  of  what  may  make  an  antagonist 
or  competitor  formidable;  or  under-rate  some  evil  liability 
because  it  is  of  a  novel  type;  or  take  one  thing  for  another  on 
account  of  some  superficial  resemblance ;  or  in  some  other  way 
commit  the  capital  blunder  of  his  life.  And  it  is,  also,  true 
that  the  fatal  errors  of  self-made  men  largely  occur  after  the 
period  of  life  when  they  might  perhaps  have  been  repaired. 
The  educated  man  makes  his  mistakes  at  or  near  the  start. 
The  self-made  man  is  more  likely  to  make  his  when  it  is  too  late 
either  to  learn  from  them  or  to  get  over  their  consequences. 

Permit  me  to  illustrate  my  views  regarding  the  professional 
school  as  a  place  where  mental  discipline  and  mental  culture 
are  still  the  first  considerations,  by  a  somewhat  free  reference 
to  the  action  recently  taken  by  the  authorities  of  a  distin- 
guished American  university  in  respect  to  its  law  school.  For 
many  years,  it  is  well  known,  Columbia  College  maintained  a 
law  school  which,  of  its  type,  was  not  surpassed  or  perhaps 
equaled  in  our  country.  A  very  remarkable  amount  of  both 
teaching  and  executive  ability  had  been  employed  in  securing 
for  it  a  pronounced  success  in  carrying  out  its  fundamental 
plan  of  instruction.  Of  late,  however,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Low,  this  school  has,  in  effect,  been  cut  off 
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from  the  university;  and  a  school  of  a  very  different  type, 
more  closely  resembling  the  law  school  of  Harvard  University, 
has  been  organized  in  its  place.  This  action  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege is  one  in  which  all  friends  of  education  should  rejoice.  It 
may  be  that  there  is  in  New  York,  and  perhaps  in  other  large 
cities,  a  need  of  law  schools  like  that  so  long  maintained,  with 
such  remarkable  success,  under  the  deanship  of  Professor 
Dwight:  law  schools  in  which  young  men  who  have  not  the 
time  or  means  to  fit  themselves  fully,  in  a  large  and  liberal 
way,  for  that  dignified  and  honorable  profession,  should  be 
enabled  to  acquire,  rapidly  and  effectively,  the  elements  of  the 
law,  and  to  pick  up  knowledge  enough  to  enable  them  to  pass 
the  bar  examinations:  perhaps  later,  in  the  course  of  practice, 
to  make  themselves  learned  and  accomplished  lawyers,  perhaps 
not.  But  such  an  establishment  ought  not  to  be  connected 
with  a  university.  No  university  has  the  right  to  maintain 
any  school  in  which  the  primary  object  is  not  to  make  the 
pupils  scholars  in  some  high  sense  of  that  term ;  in  which 
learning  is  not  to  be  loved  and  honored  for  its  own  sake,  as 
well  as  for  its  practical  uses;  the  atmosphere  of  which  shall 
not  be  highly  academic ;  in  which  much  shall  not  be  taught 
which  the  student  may  not  have  reason  to  employ  in  the  early 
stages  of  his  professional  career,  or  perhaps  in  any  stage ;  in 
which  more  importance  shall  not  be  attached  to  the  mastery 
of  principles  than  to  the  gaining  of  information  or  to  the 
acquisition  of  precepts,  formulas,  and  the  useful  knacks  and 
devices  of  a  trade.  It  is  not  merely  that  men  who  are  trained 
in  schools  maintaining  a  high  academic  character  are  certain, 
in  the  long  run,  to  achieve  a  greater  professional  success:  an 
even  stronger  reason,  still,  is  found  in  the  consideration  that 
men  thus  educated  are  certain  to  contribute  in  larger  measure 
to  that  dignity  and  esprit  de  corps  which  constitute  the  savor 
of  any  profession,  preserving  it,  if  anything  can,  from  corrup- 
tion and  degeneration,  from  unworthy  arts  and  disreputable 
practices. 

The  question   has  of  late   been   actively  discussed   whether 
technical  schools  should,  for  the  best  effect,  be  connected  with 
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universities.  The  reason  of  the  case  seems  to  differ  not  a 
little  with  reference  to  different  classes  of  professional  schools. 
The  history  of  our  country  does  not  intimate  that  this  con- 
nection is  highly  important  in  schools  of  divinity.  The  schools 
of  this  class  which  have  exerted  the  greatest  influence  upon 
the  life  and  thought  of  the  nation  have  been  separate  schools, 
or  have  been  connected  with  universities  by  a  very  slight  tie. 
Possibly  one  might  say  that  the  reason  for  the  comparative 
success  of  separate  schools  of  divinity  has  largely  passed  away 
with  changed  professional  conditions  and  with  even  greater 
changes  in  the  public  thought.  Seventy  years  ago,  forty 
years  ago,  the  ministerial  profession  had  much  more  of  an  un- 
worldly character  than  it  has  to-day;  and  there  was  a  certain 
and  a  large  advantage,  according  to  the  ideals  of  the  times,  in 
keeping  the  students  of  divinity  apart  by  themselves,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  their  own,  where  they  should  be  as  little  as 
possible  subject  to  influences  which  might  have  been  deemed 
discordant  with  the  proper  sentiments  of  the  theological 
seminary,  or  might  have  interfered  with  the  profound  and 
lasting  impression  which  the  masters  of  theology  desired  to 
make  upon  their  pupils.  To-day  the  clergyman  is  largely  a 
man  of  affairs;  the  importance  of  denominational  tenets  is 
greatly  reduced,  even  in  the  minds  of  theologians;  and  it 
seems  not  unreasonable  to  say  that  these  changed  conditions 
fairly  remove  some  part,  at  least,  of  the  special  advantage 
formerly  enjoyed  by  the  separate  schools  of  divinity. 

In  respect  to  schools  of  medicine,  the  evidence  derived 
from  past  experience  is  conflicting.  Certainly,  some  of  the 
strongest  schools  of  this  class  in  the  United  States  have  held, 
at  most,  but  a  nominal  relation  to  universities.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  it  appears  to  me,  a  layman,  there  has  always  been  a 
certain  leadership  by  schools  intimately  connected  with  uni- 
versities and  under  strong  academic  influences,  notably  in  tlie 
case  of  the  Medical  School  of  Harvard.  There  seems  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  developments  of  the  future  will  be 
mainly,  if  not  wholly,  in  the  direction  of  medical  schools 
vitally  related  to  our  leading  universities,  and  owing  a  great 
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deal  of  their  scientific  spirit  and  professional  enthusiasm  to 
such  a  relationship. 

It  is  in  respect  to  law  schools  that  the  considerations  favor- 
ing the  union  of  professional  schools  with  universities  attain 
their  greatest  force.  The  clerical  profession  is,  by  the  very 
definition,  a  consecrated  profession ;  and  those  who  pursue  it 
must  come  and  remain  under  influences  which  promote  disin- 
terestedness and  self-devotion.  The  medical  profession  is,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  at  least  a  semi-consecrated  profession, 
the  intense  interest  of  the  physician  in  the  welfare  of  his 
patients  and  in  the  relief  of  pain  and  suffering  necessarily  con- 
stituting a  powerful  force,  which,  in  spite  of  the  disturbing 
influence  of  specialization,  tends  to  make  the  practitioner  in  a 
high  degree  disinterested  and  to  draw  him  on  from  stage  to 
stage  of  true  professional  advancement.  The  legal  profession, 
on  the  contrary,  alike  through  the  tendency  to  constantly 
increasing  specialization,  through  the  great  rewards  to  be 
reaped  by  professional  success,  and  through  the  large  oppor- 
tunities afforded  for  sharp  practice  and  unworthy  artifices,  is 
always  in  danger  of  degenerating  into  a  selfish,  money-making 
and  unprincipled  profession.  Painful  illustrations  of  this  ten- 
dency are  constantly  appearing.  Under  such  conditions, 
everything  that  makes  the  law  student  more  scholarly,  that 
gives  him  a  higher  respect  for  his  profession,  that  furnishes  him 
with  motives  and  incentives  to  high-mindedness  and  unself- 
ishness in  practice,  must  be  for  the  good  of  the  profession  and 
the  community.  And  it  is  here  that  the  influence  of  the  uni- 
versity may  be  exerted  to  profit. 

In  the  case  of  the  engineering  school  and  the  school  of  tech- 
nology, the  considerations  which  should  aflect  us  differ  not  a 
little  from  those  which  stand  related  to  the  classes  of  schools 
already  mentioned,  owing  to  the  existence  of  ancient  preju- 
dices, not  yet  outworn,  in  the  minds  of  the  general  community 
and  especially  of  those  who  control  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  The  school  of  law,  the  school  of  medicine,  the 
school  of  divinity  are  all  academic  by  tradition.  Schools  for 
these  classes  have  for  centuries  been  connected  with  universi- 
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ties;  their  characteristic  studies  have  won  a  place  in  public 
estimation  ;  proficiency  in  those  studies  has  long  been  recog- 
nized by  the  conferring  of  the  highest  academic  degrees; 
students  of  these  schools  stand  in  a  position  of  honor  before 
the  undergraduates  of  the  proudest  university.  With  the 
school  of  engineering  or  of  technology  the  case  is  different. 
The  professions  for  which  they  prepare  their  pupils  are  new; 
and  the  exercises  by  which  the  student  is  trained  in  them  are 
still  subject,  in  some  degree,  to  antiquated  and  snobbish  preju- 
dice. I  have  no  desire  at  this  time  to  go  over  the  ground  of 
my  controversy,  a  year  ago,  with  Professor  Shaler  of  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School ;  but  will  content  myself  with 
remarking  that  no  advantages  which  could  possibly  result  to  a 
school  of  engineering  or  technology  from  association  with  a 
university — and  those  advantages  need  not  be  characterized 
as  slight — will  compensate  for  the  disadvantages  of  such  a 
union,  if  there  is  to  be  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
trators and  governors  of  the  university  profoundly  to  believe 
in  the  kind  of  education  given  in  such  a  school,  thoroughly  to 
respect  the  sort  of  man  who  is  to  study  in  such  a  school  and 
the  sort  of  man  who  is  to  give  the  instruction,  and  in  all  ways 
to  magnify  and  exalt  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  pro- 
fessions for  which  such  a  school  prepares  its  pupils.  And 
again,  if  there  is  to  be  among  the  body  of  students  at  a  uni- 
versity any  lack  of  consideration  for  the  technical  student, 
any  disposition  to  look  upon  him  as  preparing  himself  for  a 
work  of  less  dignity  and  importance  than  that  of  the  so-called 
learned  professions,  any  of  that  snobbishness  of  feeling  which 
sometimes  leads  young  men  to  look  upon  the  soiled  fingers 
and  rough  clothes  of  the  laboratory  or  machine  shop  as  badges 
of  social  inferiority,  then  it  is  certain  that  students  and  teachers 
of  technology  will  be  more  at  ease  by  themselves,  in  schools 
devoted  to  their  own  purposes. 

I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the  relations  of  technical  and  pro- 
fessional to  general  education,  in  a  series  of  schools  represented 
by  the  academy  or  high  school,  the  college,  and  the  profes- 
sional school.     Now  I  come  to  a  more  difficult  question,  about 
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which,  as  more  difficult,  I  shall  have  not  more,  but  less,  to  say, 
namely,  what  shall  be  the  relations  of  technical  and  profes- 
sional to  general  education  in  cases  where  the  college  drops 
out  altogether;  where  young  men  find  themselves  without  the 
time  or  pecuniary  means  to  interpose  any  course  of  study 
between  the  high  school  and  the  professional  school?  It  is 
well  known  that  this  is  the  condition  of  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  those  who  at  any  time  in  this  country  are  fitting  them- 
selves for  professional  life.  And  this  statement  is  equally  true 
whether  we  take  all  classes  of  professional  schools  together 
or  take  each  class  by  itself.  As  I  can  claim  to  know  little  of 
schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  divinity,  I  shall  confine  my 
remarks  to  schools  of  engineering  and  technology. 

When  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence  made  his  munificent  gift  for 
the  endowment  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  it  is  plain 
that  it  was  expected  that  the  students  of  that  school  would  be, 
in  the  main,  college  graduates  who  had  received  their  training 
and  cultivation  at  Harvard  or  some  other  of  the  old-fashioned 
colleges  of  those  days.     This  expectation  has  been  altogether 
disappointed.     In  the  last  list  of  the  students  of  the  Lawrence 
School,  which   I   have   examined,  appear  the   names  of    only 
eight  college  graduates.     The   Sheffield  School  at  Yale  has 
succeeded  in  retaining  a  certain  number  of  graduates  from  its 
own  three-years'  course,  and  in  attracting  a  few  graduates  of 
Yale  College  and  of  other  institutions;  but  its  last   catalogue 
shows  the  proportion  of  graduate  students  to  be  but  about 
seven  per  cent.     Of  recent  years,  the  proportion  of   graduate 
students  at  the  Institute  of  Technology  has  been  four  or  five 
per  cent.,  rising,  the  present  year,  to  seven.     It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  we  are  to   look  upon  the  schools  of  applied   science 
or  technology  as,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  having  to  serve 
their  students  both  as  colleges  of  culture  and  as  professional 
schools:  the  only  alternative  being  that,  if  these  schools  refuse 
the  office  of  promoting  the  mental  development,  training,  and 
culture  of  their  students,  those  young  men  must  go  altogether 
without  the  advantages  which  the  college  man  seeks  in  college. 
Our  question,  then,  is,  can  the  school   of  applied   science  or 
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technology,  in  any  part,  and  if  so,  in  how  large  a  part,  make 
up  to  the  student  the  loss  of  a  college  course? 

In  the  first  place,  one  may  venture  to  inquire  whether  the 
loss  is,  in  point  of  fact,  as  great  as  might  at  first  appear. 
Conceding  fully  that  college  life  is  a  very  charming  thing,  at 
the  time,  and  that  the  recollections  of  it  and  the  associations 
formed  through  it  add  much  to  the  pleasure  of  subsequent 
existence;  conceding  that  every  parent  would  gladly  secure 
for  his  son  this  privilege  if  his  means  allowed,  are  we  bound 
to  state  the  loss  of  time,  for  all  effective  purposes  of  mental 
discipline  and  cultivation,  in  the  case  of  those  who  miss  a  col- 
lege course,  at  full  four  years?  I  should,  myself,  from  my 
observation  of  the  average  college  student,  be  disposed  to  put 
the  loss  at  very  much  less  than  this.  But,  whatever  we  esti- 
mate that  loss  to  be,  can  the  school  of  applied  science  and 
technology  afford  the  diligent  student  an  opportunity  to  make 
up  a  part  of  what  he  has  missed  in  not  going  to  college?  Are 
the  necessary  requirements  of  professional  preparation  such 
and  so  great,  that  the  student  of  one  of  these  schools  must  feel 
that  this  part  of  his  education  has  been  sacrificed  entire;  and 
that  he  must  content  himself  with  a  practical  preparation  for 
professional  success,  accepting  a  certain  and  a  considerable 
deficiency  upon  the  side  of  mental  discipline  and  cultivation, 
as  a  part  of  his  lot  in  life? 

To  the  foregoing  question  I  have  no  hesitation,  as  the  result 
of  my  own  observation  and  reflection,  in  giving  a  negative 
answer.  For  all  the  scientific  professions  which  I  know  any- 
thing about,  the  best  technical  preparation  is  that  which  will 
also  prove  to  be  predominantly  of  a  truly  educational  charac- 
ter, /.  c,  expanding  and  enlarging  the  mind,  disciplining  the 
powers,  and   fitting  its  subject  for  manhood   and   citizenship. 

The  question,  how  far  immediate  professional  success  is  to 
be  weighed  against  ultimate  professional  success,  has  already 
been  decided,  by  our  large  American  experience,  in  favor  of  a 
decided  preference  to  be  given  to  the  latter.  It  is,  of  course, 
an  immense  advantage  to  the  students  of  technical  schools, 
and  to  their  parents  and  friends,  that  the  young  graduate  is  at 
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once  able  to  earn  his  livelihood.  In  this  day,  when  social 
necessities  are  so  grinding,  and  when  it  is  so  hard  to  start  a 
son  in  life,  that  advantage  is  not  to  be  neglected.  Yet  there 
is  always  a  wide  field  of  choice  open  to  those  who  control 
technical  schools,  as  to  the  degree  in  which  they  will  offer  to 
their  pupils  studies  and  exercises  the  value  of  which  will  be 
most  fully  realized  in  the  first  few  years  after  graduation,  or 
studies  and  exercises  whose  value  will  be  increasingly  felt 
through  the  whole  course  of  their  professional  careers,  and 
which  will  qualify  them,  in  larger  and  ever  larger  measure,  for 
positions  of  responsibility  and  trust  with  advancing  years. 
Such  studies  and  exercises  are  almost  wholly  of  a  nature  to 
afford  mental  discipline  and  culture  in  a  very  high  degree.  It 
would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  in  the  infancy  of  technological 
education,  mistakes  had  not  been  made  in  this  matter,  the 
teacher,  in  his  eagerness  to  fit  the  student  for  professional  life, 
assigning  too  much  value  to  those  things  which  are  of  imme- 
diate utility.  But  I  feel  confident,  from  a  careful  study  of 
institutions  of  this  class  in  the  United  States,  that  this  error 
has  already  been  very  largely  apprehended,  in  all  its  serious- 
ness; that  among  those  who  administer  technological  educa- 
tion, there  is  a  decided  movement  in  the  direction  of  sub- 
ordinating the  acquisition  of  the  knacks  of  a  trade  and  mere 
technical  devices  to  the  study  of  principles;  and  that,  even  in 
the  applications  of  principles,  valuable,  and  invaluable  as 
these  are  in  technological  education,  reference  is  now  had 
rather  to  their  effect  in  giving  a  greater  mastery  of  the  prin- 
ciples themselves,  than  to  their  immediate  utility  in  profes- 
sional practice.  Nay,  more,  I  confidently  believe  that  even 
in  the  study  of  scientific  principles  themselves,  a  continuously 
increasing  regard  will  be  paid  to  their  influence  in  expanding 
the  mind,  enlarging  the  view,  elevating  the  aims,  and  strength- 
ening the  character  of  the  pupil. 

But  we  should  not  trust  alone  to  the  study  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples in  a  technological  school  for  making  good  to  the  pupil 
the  loss  of  a  college  education.  There  should  be  introduced 
into  all  technical  courses  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  purely 
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philosophical  study.  The  experience,  during  twenty-nine 
years  of  the  school  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  con- 
nected, shows  this  to  be  entirely  feasible.  No  one  has  ever 
received  the  degree  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology who  has  not,  in  addition  to  all  scientific  and  technical 
studies  and  exercises,  taken  substantial  courses,  extending 
through  at  least  three  years,  not  only  in  modern  languages, 
but  also  in  history,  literature,  and  economics.  Of  course, 
under  the  conditions  existing,  a  large  amount  of  time  cannot 
be  assigned  to  such  studies;  but  if  they  are  pursued  with  the 
zeal  and  earnestness  which  characterize  the  students  of  these 
schools,  much  can  yet  be  done  in  a  limited  period.  As  before 
remarked,  liberalizing  studies  need  be  followed  out  either  in 
a  loose  or  a  leisurely  manner.  With  a  proper  arrangement  of 
subjects  and  with  good  teachers,  it  is  entirely  possible  for 
those  who  administer  the  institutions  of  applied  science  and 
technology  to  give  their  pupils,  in  addition  to  the  studies  and 
exercises  which  will  make  them  resolute,  exact,  and  strong,  at 
least  a  moderate  measure  of  the  studies  and  exercises  which 
will  make  them  also  broad  and  high  and  fine. 

Francis  A.  Walker 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Other  articles  on  different  phases  of  this  question  have  already  appeared  in  the 
Educational  Review,  as  follows  :  The  educational  value  of  college  studies, 
by  Professor  Simon  N.  Patten  (Februar>',  1891);  The  place  of  schools  of  technology 
in  American  education,  by  President  Francis  A.  Walker  (October,  1891);  The  idea 
of  liberal  education,  by  President  D.  C.  Oilman  (February,  1892);  The  organiza- 
tion of  American  education,  by  President  W.  De  W.  Hyde  (October,  1892);  Edu- 
cational value  of  the  methods  of  science,  by  Professor  W.  T.  Sedgwick  (March, 
1893);  The  modern  side  in  the  college,  by  Professor  T.  B.  Bronson  (September, 
1894). 


II 

BASHFULNESS  IN  CHILDREN' 

I  may  first  give  my  observations  on  this  interesting  fact  of 
child-life,  considered  as  an  exhibition  of  what  psychology  calls 
"  inhibitory  suggestion  "  ;  and  then  show  its  bearings. 

The  general  character  of  a  child's  bashfulness  need  not  be 
enlarged  upon.  Its  form  of  expression  is  also  familiar.  It 
begins  to  appear  generally  in  the  first  year,  showing  itself  as 
an  inhibiting  influence  upon  the  child's  normal  activities.  Its 
most  evident  signs  are  nervous  fingerings  of  dress,  objects, 
hands,  etc.,  turning  away  of  head  and  body,  bowing  of  head 
and  hiding  of  face,  awkward  movements  of  trunk  and  legs,  and 
in  extreme  cases,  reddening  of  the  face,  puckering  of  lips  and 
eye  muscles,  and  finally  weeping  and  crying.  An  important 
difference,  however,  is  observable  in  these  exhibitions  accord- 
ing as  the  child  is  accompanied  by  a  familiar  person  or  not. 
When  the  mother  or  nurse  is  present,  the  signs  all  seem  to  be 
useful  in  securing  concealment  from  the  eye  of  strangers — 
behind  dress  or  apron  or  figure  of  the  familiar  person.  In  the 
absence,  however,  of  such  a  refuge  the  child  sinks  often  into  a 
state  of  general  passivity  or  inhibition  of  movement,  akin  to 
the  sort  of  paralysis  usually  associated  with  great  fear.* 

My  observations  of  bashfulness — not  to  dwell  upon  descrip- 
tions which  have  been  made  before  by  others — serve  to  throw 
the  illustrations  of  it  into  certain  periods  or  epochs.  The 
child  is  earliest  seized  with  what  may  be  called  "  primary  "  or 
'•'  organic  "  bashfulness  akin  to  the  organic  stages  in  the  well- 
recognized  instinctive  emotions,  such  as  fear,  anger,  sympathy, 

'  This  article  will  constitute  a  chapter  in  the  writer's  forthcoming  volume  on 
"  Mental  development  in  the  child  and  the  race"  (Macmillan  &  Co.). 

*  This  analogy  gives  a  real  indication,  I  think,  of  the  race  origin  of  bashfulness, 
which  is  probably  a  differentiation  of  fear,  i.  e.,  of  persons,  in  view  of  personal 
qualities  possessed  by  the  one  who  fears  ;  the  concealing  tendency  also  showing  the 
parallel  development  of  intimate  personal  relationships  of  protection,  support,  etc. 
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etc.  This  exhibition  occurs  in  the  first  year  and  marks  the 
attitudes  of  the  infant  toward  strangers.  It  is  not  so  much 
inhibitory  of  action  in  this  first  stage ;  it  rather  takes  on  the 
positive  signs  of  fear :  protestation,  shrinking,  crying,  and  so 
forth.  It  falls  easily  under  the  type  of  reaction  described  as 
"  sensori  "-motor  suggestion.  Being  very  largely  provided  for 
i\\  the  nervous  equipment  of  the  child  at  this  age. 

The  duration  of  this  stage  depends  largely  upon  the  child's 
social  environment.  The  passage  from  the  attitude  of  instinc- 
tive antipathy  toward  outsiders,  and  that  of  affection  equally 
instinctive  toward  the  members  of  the  household,  over  into  a 
more  reasonable  sense  of  the  difference  between  proved  friends 
and  unproved  strangers — this  passage  depends  directly  upon 
the  growth  of  the  sense  of  general  social  relationships  estab- 
lished by  experience.'  One  of  the  most  important  elements  in 
the  child's  progress  in  this  way  from  its  "  organic  "  social  life  is 
the  degree  and  variety  of  its  intercourse  with  other  children, 
and  indeed  also  with  other  adults  than  those  of  its  own  home. 
Children  carried  to  summer  hotels  every  year,  or  brought  into 
the  drawing  room  to  see  the  mother's  callers,  soon  lose  all  "  fear 
of  strangers "  and  become  quite  frankly  approachable,  even 
showing  great  liking  for  society  at  the  tender  age  of  a  year 
and  a  half  or  so.  On  the  other  hand  children  kept  in  extreme 
isolation  from  strangers,  young  or  old,  may  show  extraordinary 
paralysis  of  all  motor  functions,  of  a  markedly  organic  kind, 
steadily  for  two  or  three  years  later  on  in  their  development.* 

The  rapidity  with  which  a  child  gets  over  its  organic  bash- 
fulness  varies  also  remarkably  with  the  attitudes  of  older  chil- 
dren whom  he  sees.  Nothing  else  cures  a  child  of  this  physical 
shyness  as  quickly  as  the  example  of  an  older  child.  This  is 
one  of  the  marked  offices  of  imitation  also,  to  shorten  the  stages 
of  social  growth. 

2  Largely  got  through  imitation  and  its  clarifying  inlluence  upon  the  sense  of 
self  in  the  child. 

*  See  the  brief  remarks  on  such  "  isolation,"  in  reference  to  the  dcvcioiimcnt  of 
personality,  in  my  article  in  the  Century  magazine.  Decemher,  1S94.  The  mat- 
ter is  to  be  fully  developed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  work  of  whicli  this  preseni 
article  is  a  part. 
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I  find  next  a  period  of  strong  social  tendency  in  the  child, 
of  toleration  of  strangers  and  liking  for  persons,  in  great  con- 
trast to  the  attitudes  of  organic  distrust  just  mentioned. 
There  seems  to  be  a  reaction  against  the  instinct  of  social  self- 
presefvation  characteristic  of  the  earlier  stage.  It  is  due  in  all 
likelihood  to  the  actual  experience  of  the  child  in  receiving 
kind  treatment  from  strangers — kinder  in  the  way  of  indis- 
criminate indulgence  than  the  more  orderly  treatment  which 
it  gets  from  its  own  parents.  Everybody  comes,  through 
experience,  to  be  trusted  on  first  acquaintance,  just  as  in  the 
earlier  years  everybody  was  considered,  by  mistrust,  an  agent 
of  possible  harm. 

That  this  new  phase  of  social  attitude  is  learned  from 
experience  is  seen  in  the  absence  of  this  confidence,  on  the 
part  of  the  child,  toward  animals.  The  fear,  purely,  of  the 
organic  stage  persists  in  the  child's  thoughts  of  animals  which 
are  new  to  him,  and  only  becomes  more  confirmed  as  he  fails 
to  get  the  same  reasons  for  "  modifying  his  opinion "  that 
teach  him  to  tolerate  persons  more  and  more  comfortably. 

Finally  I  note  the  return  of  bashfulness  in  the  child's  second 
and  third  years.  This  time  it  is  bashfulness  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term — rid  of  the  element  of  fear  and  rid.  largely, 
of  its  compelling  organic  force  and  methods  of  expression. 
The  bashful  three-year-old  smiles  in  the  midst  of  his  hesita- 
tion, draws  near  to  the  object  of  his  curiosity,  is  evidently 
overwhelmed  with  the  sense  of  his  own  presence  rather  than 
that  of  his  new  acquaintance,  and  indulges  in  actions  calculated 
to  keep  notice  drawn  to  himself.  All  this  makes  so  marked 
a  contrast  to  the  exhibition  of  the  organic  period  that  it 
constitutes  in  my  opinion  a  most  important  resource  for  the 
study  of  the  evolution  of  the  social  sense. 

In  this  last  case  we  have  before  us,  in  short,  a  phenomenon 
of  rather  complex  self-consciousness — a  thing  of  ideal  value — 
and  its  suggestion — complexes,  as  they  body  themselves  forth 
in  the  child's  reactions,  tell  of  his  extraordinary  progress 
in  the  understanding  of  himself  and  the  world.  He  now 
begins  to  show  the  germ  of  modesty  and  of  all  the  emotions 
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akin  to  and  contrary  to  it.  With  this  degree  of  progress  I 
shall  now  stop,  reserving  for  a  later  connection  the  discussion 
of  the  development  of  true  modesty  in  its  later  stages  in  the 
intricate  special  movements  in  adolescence :  but  it  remains  to 
point  out  the  congruity  between  this  scheme  of  the  child's 
different  behaviors  in  respect  to  persons  and  the  different 
mental  suggestions  which  we  have  found  him  actually  getting 
from  persons  in  an  earlier  place/ 

It  will  be  remembered  that  several  aspects  of  the  child's 
personal  environment  were  found  to  appeal  to  him  in  a  pro- 
gressive way.  It  seemed  fair  to  think  that  persons  are  at  first 
to  him  only  a  peculiar  part  of  his  projected,  presented,  objective 
world  of  things.  He  has  "  personal  projects,"  as  we  found 
it  well  to  call  them,  before  he  has  any  sense  of  himself  as  a 
spiritual  being  or  as  the  subject  of  his  own  mental  processes. 
The  getting  of  objects  seems  to  be  part  of  the  business  for 
which  his  nervous  equipment  more  or  less  adequately  provides, 
and  among  these  objects  the  persons  who  move  around  him 
get  themselves  characterized  by  very  important  marks. 

The  observation  of "  organic"  bashf  ulness  tends,  when  viewed 
in  connection  with  this  earlier  point,  to  confirm  this  view  of  the 
way  the  child  begins  to  apprehend  persons  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  enables  us  to  see  a  little  farther.  '  For  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  we  are  here  confronted  with  an  element  of  organic 
equipment  especially  fitted  to  receive  and  respond  to  these 
peculiar  objects — persons — "  personal  projects."  The  child 
strikes  instinctively  an  extraordinary  series  of  attitudes  when 
persons  appear  among  his  objects:  attitudes  which  other 
objects,  qua  objects,  do  not  excite.  These  attitudes  extend 
somewhat  to  animals,  and  that  makes  it  all  the  more  striking. 
For  animals  are  persons  to  a  child  of  that  age  ;  they  act  upon 
him  through  his  animal  parts,  through  physical  pains,  pleasures, 
fears,  etc.,  and  that  is  all  that  persons  can  do  to  an  infant  a 
year  old.  We  have  to  say,  therefore,  that  the  child  is  born  to 
be  a  member  of  society  in  the  same  sense  that  he  is  born  with 

^Cf.  my  article  on  "Personality-suggestion"  in  The  Psychological  Review, 
May,  1894 
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eyes  and  ears  to  see  and  hear  the  movements  and  sounds  of 
the  world,  and  with  touch  to  feel  the  things  in  space  ;  and,  as  I 
hope  to  show  later  in  detail,  all  views  of  the  man  as  a  total 
creature,  a  creation,  must  recognize  him  not  as  a  single  soul 
shut  up  in  a  single  body,  but  as  a  soul  partly  in  his  own  body, 
partly  in  the  bodies  of  others — a  service  for  which  he  pays  in 
kind,  since  we  see  in  his  body  preparation  for  the  reception  of 
the  soul-life,  the  suggestions  of  mind  and  spirit,  of  those  others. 
I  do  not  see  wherein  the  community  of  the  senses  together,  in 
a  single  life  of  nervous  activity,  differs  very  much  in  concep- 
tion from  the  community  of  men  together  in  their  common 
social  organizations. 

Again,-  the  second  phase  of  the  child's  actions  in  the  presence 
of  persons — the  freer,  more  ready  reception  of  strangers  and 
intercourse  with  them  seen  usually  during  the  second  year — 
also  gives  us  what  our  earlier  notes  on  "  personality  suggestion  " 
would  lead  us  to  expect.  We  saw  that  the  child  begins  to  find 
out  more  about  persons,  and  so  to  gain  associations  which  give 
him  the  beginning  of  certain  expectations  regarding  them  ; 
self-formed  expectations,  that  is,  no  longer  dependent  merely 
upon  the  stirrings  of  instinct  and  inherited  impulse.  He  learns 
that  pleasure  comes  almost  always  from  persons  and  the  allevia- 
tion of  pain.  This  is  a  mortal  blow  at  organic  bashfulness,  as 
every  father  and  mother  knows.  A  lump  of  sugar  will  very 
soon  release  the  inhibitions  of  the  shy  year-old.  Then  he  learns 
something  of  the  characteristics  of  persons,  the  irregularity 
of  personal  action,  the  presence  of  the  "  personal  equation  " 
of  mood  and  feeling  in  those  nearest  to  him.  This  leads  him 
to  seek  out  somewhat  individual  methods  of  pleasing  these 
near  persons  and  of  securing  their  smile  and  approbation,  or 
of  escaping  the  reproofs  which  his  shyness  brings ;  and  these 
he  substitutes  for  the  blinder  attempt  to  hide  himself,  which 
nature  taught  him. 

And  he  also  learns  our  habits,  the  regularities  of  character 
in  adults,  and  so  learns  that  nobody  will  hurt  him,  after  all.  It 
is  amusing  how  soon  a  two-  or  three-year-old  child  "sizes  up" 
a  stranger,  and  meets  him  halfway  with  conduct  more  or  less 
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appropriately  attuned  to  the  indications  of  character  shown  in 
the  face  and  acts  of  the  newcomer. 

So,  with  all  this,  the  instinctive  or  "  organic  "  bashfulness  gets 
rapidly  rubbed  away.  But  it  is  now  clear  that  the  means  of 
this  freedom  from  it  are  all  social.  A  child's  growth  away 
from  the  instinct  of  social  fear  to  the  apprehension  of  social 
truth,  and  all  his  actions  midway  in  this  progress,  come  only 
from  varied  and  persistent  experience  of  people  and  appeals 
to  living  examples.  How  can  character  be  apprehended  if 
characters  are  absent?  And  how  can  character-schemes  be 
grown  into  if  the  regularity  of  the  child's  life  is  of  so  narrow  a 
scope  that  all  the  threads  of  his  social  relationship  run  the 
same  way,  and  no  tangles  and  confusions  arise  to  bring  out  his 
own  strenuous  action  and  his  rebellions  against  his  native 
reflex  ways  of  behavior? 

The  on-coming  of  true  bashfulness,  finally— the  bashfulness 
which  shows  reflection  in  its  simpler  form,  upon  self  and  the 
actions  of  self — represents  the  child's  direct  application  of  what 
he  knows  of  persons  to  his  own  inner  life.  It  is  what  I  have 
called  the  "  subjective  "  stage  in  his  sense  of  personality.* 

But,  as  we  shall  also  see,  this  grows  only  apace  with  the  con- 
trary movement  by  which  he  assigns  his  own  enriched  mental 
experience  back  to  his  teacher,  and  seeks  his  further  judgment 
upon  it.  The  child  when  he  knows  himself  able  to  draw  a 
figure,  for  example,  does  not  know  this  alone  or  completely. 
He  has  also  the  sense  of  the  social  "  copy  "  or  example  from 
which  the  lesson  was  learned,  and  further  and  with  it,  he 
knows  that  his  performance  is  again  subject  to  revision  in 
light  of  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  teacher  or  friend.  The 
performances  of  the  self  cannot  in  any  case  be  freed  from  the 
sense  of  possible  inspection  by  others,  and  the  child  shrinks 
from  this  inspection.  This  has  further  development  below. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  this  higher  rapport,  which  involves  the 
sense  of  self-agency  in  relation  to  the  agency  of  other  people 
like  self— here  in  the  real  reflective  relation  of  self  to  others- 
comes  the  third  and  crowning  stage  of  the  class  of  phenomena 

^See  Mind,  January,  1894 
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known  by  the  word  bashfulness.  My  children  do  their  imper- 
fect tasks  for  me  because  they  know  me  to  understand  and  be 
indulgent :  even  the  elder,  H.,  assumes  the  patron,  and  says  of 
the  younger,  E.,  "  She  is  so  little,  you  know."  But  in  the 
presence  of  the  stranger  whose  opinion  is  not  known  before- 
hand, they  are  bashful  with  the  sense  of  new  standards  per- 
haps firmly  insisted  upon.  This  is  the  inhibiting  suggestion 
of  bashfulness,  of  modesty,  and  clearly  also  of  certain  ethical 
emotion. 

The  whole  situation  becomes  an  extraordinary  point  of 
vantage  for  the  development  view  of  the  origin  of  the  social 
and  personal  sense.  We  have  in  it  direct  evidence  of  the 
growth  of  the  social  instinct  by  accretions  from  experiences  of 
social  conditions — or  from  the  adding  up  of  variations  all  fitted 
to  survive  socially — and  direct  evidence,  further,  of  the  lines 
of  progress  which  these  experiences  and  variations  have 
marked  out.  For  the  infant  is  an  embryo  person,  a  social 
unit  in  the  process  of  forming  ;  and  he  is,  in  these  early  stages, 
plainly  recapitulating  the  items  in  the  social  history  of  the 
race. 

This  social  evolution  presents  a  phase  of  general  develop- 
ment in  which  the  theory  that  the  individual  goes  through 
stages  which  repeat  the  race-stages  of  his  species,  ought  to  find 
illustrations  of  more  than  common  value.  For  the  social  life 
is  a  late  attainment,  whether  considered  anthropologically  or 
racially,  and  the  child  waits  to  begin  the  series  of  "  laps  in  the 
social  race  "  until  he  meets  us,  his  observers,  face  to  face.  The 
embryology  of  society  is  open  to  study  in  the  nursery. 

I  think,  accordingly,  that  several  important  hints  at  the 
history  of  societies,  both  animal  and  human,  are  afforded  by  the 
phenomena  of  bashfulness  as  now  described.  These  I  can  do 
no  more  than  mention  at  present.  Organic  bashfulness  would 
seem  to  represent  the  instinctive  fear  shown  by  the  higher 
animals,  coupled  with  the  natural  family  and  gregarious  in- 
stincts which  they  have.  This  shades  up  into  the  more  fear- 
less and  more  confiding  attitudes  of  certain  passibly  peacea- 
ble creatures,  which  take  kindly  to  domestication,  and  depend 
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more  upon  animal  organizations  and  natural  defenses  such  as 
those  afforded  by  geographical  distribution,  coloration,  habits 
of  life,  etc.,  for  their  protection.  For  the  social  protections 
are  after  all  more  effective  for  the  defense  of  racial  life  and 
propagation  than  the  special  instinctive  armament  of  individ- 
uals. Then,  only  in  man,  of  course,  do  we  find  the  stage  of 
reflective  thought  on  self  and  the  social  relations  of  self,  which 
is  seen  germinating  in  the  child  in  the  third  year  or  later. 

The  parallel  seems  also  to  be  worth  something  to  the 
anthropologist  when  he  comes  to  inquire  into  the  history  of 
the  human  species.  Admitting  with  Westermarck  that  man 
as  a  species  is  monogamous  and  tends  to  family  life,  we  should 
find  in  his  earliest  history  the  period  of  organic  bashfulness ; 
and  its  instinctive  presence  in  the  very  young  child  lends 
further  support,  perhaps,  to  Westermarck's  view.  The  later 
tribal  and  nomadic  conditions  possibly  tended  to  release  the 
cords  of  an  instinct  so  purely  defensive,  and  to  bring  in  the 
freer  range  of  peaceful  pursuits  represented  by  the  second 
stage  of  the  child's  history;  while  again  the  stage  of  develop, 
ment  of  the  distinctly  industrial,  artistic,  and  commercial  life 
of  man,  with  its  social  ways  of  solving  all  problems  of  public 
welfare,  corresponds  to  the  more  reflective  attainments  of  the 
three-year-old.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  recent  writers 
are  correct  in  finding  that  the  most  refined  egoism  is  a  reflex 
from  the  most  generalized  socialism  ;  a  thesis  which  social 
psychology  takes  now  from  the  analyses  of  Bourget  and  the 
insights  of  Tarde  and  the  historians  of  society ;  but  one  which 
it  is  itself  quite  able,  I  think,  to  make  good  by  its  own  methods 

of  inquiry. 

J.  Mark  Baldwin 

Princeton  College 
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STUDENT  CO-OPERATION  IN  COLLEGE 
GOVERNMENT 

Of  all  the  problems  which  colleges  have  had  to  deal  with, 
the  most  difficult  have  had  to  do  with  college  life,  not  with  col- 
lege learning.  The  practical  genius  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people 
at  the  very  dawn  of  their  conscious  life  demanded  that  the 
learning  of  the  school  and  college  should  be  a  lamp  to  the  feet 
of  men.  The  learning  of  the  cloister  was  well  enough,  but  it 
was  not  the  only,  nor  even  the  most  important  thing.  It  has 
been  the  pride  of  English  schools  and  colleges  that  they  have 
trained  not  merely  scholars,  but  statesmen ;  that  they  have 
developed  not  merely  men  of  letters,  but  men  of  affairs;  that 
they  have  directed  the  progress  of  thought  not  more  than  the 
growth  of  colonies  and  the  rule  of  kings.  The  college  has 
existed  for  the  state,  it  has  sought  to  influence  the  standards 
of  life  within  the  state,  it  has  realized  that  its  graduates  were 
to  be  not  merely  scholars,  but  citizens. 

While  it  has  sought  to  do  this  for  the  state,  and  has  done  it 
with  conspicuous  success,  the  college  has  found  it  difficult  to 
assimilate  the  raw  material  constantly  sent  to  its  mills,  and 
has  at  times  failed  in  the  practical  management  of  its  own 
temporary  citizens — crude  emigrants  from  many  and  often  hos- 
tile homes,  who  have  not  yet  reached  the  full  standard  of 
naturalization.  During  the  Middle  Ages  so  miscellaneous  was 
the  collection  of  students  in  all  the  great  universities,  and  so 
rude  were  the  best  elements  among  them,  that  the  difficulty  of 
governing  them  became  immense,  and  yet  there  was  a  thor- 
ough-going system,  capable  of  the  exertion  of  great  repressive 
power,  always  in  operation.  Down  to  the  Renaissance  there 
were  practically  no  students  in  the  universities  who  were  not  in 
greater  or  less  degree  members  of  the  clerical  body.  In  one 
form  or  other  they  were  under  the  domination,  direct  and  per- 
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sona],  of  "Mother  Church,"  and  their  teachers  were  in  every 
case  their  spiritual  superiors.     With  the  temporal  power  of 
penance,  and  the  spiritual  terrors  of  excommunication,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  rules  of  various  monastic  orders,  supported  by  the 
institution  of  the  confessional,  it  would  seem  as  though  there 
existed  a  ready-made  system  of  government  adequate  to   all 
needs.     But  men  are  men,  and  human  nature  is  the  same  in  all 
ages.     Youth  is  a  period  of  vivacity  and  vitality.     And  under 
the  conditions  of  life  prevalent  in  the  Middle  Ages,  rough  and 
boisterous   conduct,    indulgence,    and    excess  were    not    only 
natural,  but  were  hardly  deemed  scandalous.     The  traditional 
warfare  of  town  and  gown  not  merely  raged  periodically,  but 
the  students  were  sure  to  take  sides  in  the  oft-recurrine  con- 
flict  between  the  organized  forces  of  a  powerful  and  centralized 
church  to  which  they  owed  spiritual  allegiance,  and  the  too 
often    disorganized    impotence    of  a    feudalized   monarchy  to 
whom  they  owed   temporal   allegiance.     The   result  was   not 
merely  disorder,  but  open  conflict,  leading  to  secessions  of  the 
universities   from   towns  where   they  believed   themselves   to 
have  been  oppressed  and  mistreated.     Thus  Bologna  migrated 
to  Verona,  Paris  to  Oxford,  Oxford  to  Stamford,  under  the 
hard  compulsion  of  a  pitiless  feudalism  in  conflict  with  a  riot- 
ous student  body.     A  brief  extract  from  the  chronicles  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  III,  translated  from  Walter   Map,  will  give  a 
striking  picture  of  student  life  in  the  thirteenth  century.     "At 
that  time  the  lord  legate  went  to  Oxford.     The  scholar  clerks 
sent  him  an  honorable  present  in  the  shape  of  meat  and  drink, 
before  breakfast.     After  breakfast  they  went  to  his  lodging  to 
call  and  pay  their  respects.     On  their  arrival  an  Italian  porter, 
with  improper  and   untimely  jesting,  opened  the  gate  a  little 
and  bawled  out  after  the  Roman  manner,  'What  do  ye  want?' 
whereto  the   clerks  replied,  'To  pay  our   respect   to  the   lord 
legate.'     For  they  felt  sure  that  they  would   receive  honor  in 
return   for  honor.     But  the  porter  replied  with  taunts,  antl   in 
wanton  pride  and  abuse  refused  them  all  admittance.     On  see- 
ing this  the  clerks  made  a  rush  and  got  in  ;  the  Romans  wish- 
ing to  keep  them  back  struck  them  with  their  fists  ant!  sticks; 
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while  the  contending  parties  were  bandying  blows  and  abuse, 
a  poor  Irish  chaplain,  who  was  standing  at  the  kitchen  door, 
happened  to  earnestly  beg  for  something  in  God's  name,  as 
poor  and  hungry  men  will  do.  The  master  of  the  legate's 
cooks  heard  him,  but  paid  no  heed,  and  being  annoyed  with  the 
poor  man,  threw  in  his  face  some  hot  water  from  the  caldron 
in  which  rich  meat  was  being  cooked.  At  this  wrong  a  clerk 
from  the  Welsh  border  cried  out  'Shame!  that  we  should  put 
up  with  this,'  and  drawing  a  bow  which  he  carried — for  as  the 
tumult  increased  some  of  the  clerks  had  snatched  up  arms  that 
came  to  their  hands— he  discharged  an  arrow  which  pierced 
the  cook,  whom  the  clerks  satirically  called  'Nabuzaradan,' 
which  means  Chief  of  the  Cooks.  When  he  fell  dead,  an 
uproar  arose,  at  which  the  legate,  overcome  with  amazement 
and  excessive  fright,  which  may  befall  even  the  most  stead- 
fast, took  refuge  in  the  church  tower,  having  on  his  canonical 
hood,  and  had  the  doors  closed  behind  him.  When  the 
approach  of  darkness  had  put  an  end  to  the  tumult,  the  legate 
laid  aside  his  canonicals  and  mounted  his  best  horse  in  haste; 
and  under  the  guidance  of  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
less  known  fords,  with  much  danger  crossed  the  river  at  the 
nearest  point,  that  he  might  the  more  quickly  fly  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  king's  wings." 

It  was  out  of  such  conditions  as  these,  and  the  monastic 
ideals  to  which  they  gave  birth,  that  the  system  of  govern- 
ment common  to  the  English  universities  sprang  up.  The  life 
of  Oxford,  in  my  own  student  days,  was  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  the  survival,  not  of  the  fittest,  but  of  the  most 
unfit.  In  my  judgment  it  was  a  striking  anachronism.  We 
lived  in  beautiful  old  Gothic  buildings,  arranged  in  series  of 
quadrangles,  communicating  with  each  other  by  narrow 
passageways,  some  of  which  were  closed  by  iron  gateways,  and 
shut  in  from  the  outside  world  by  barred  windows  wherever  the 
buildings  formed  the  external  front,  or  by  high  walls  rendered 
unscalable  by  iron  spikes  and  railings  where  the  beautiful 
gardens  extended  beyond  the  walls,  while  the  great  entrance 
was  closed  by  a  massive  gateway  only  to  be  entered  by  a  little 
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wicket  between  the  hours  of  9  P.  M.  and  8  A.  M.  Inside  this 
walled  and  barred  retreat,  the  most  minute  report  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  inmates  was  daily  formulated  and  placed  on  file. 
He  who  was  out  after  the  hour  of  nine  paid  a  fine  proportion- 
ate to  the  hour  of  his  return  in  order  to  be  admitted.  He  who 
had  a  guest  who  left  his  college  later  than  that  hour  paid  a 
corresponding  fine  that  his  friend  might  be  allowed  to  return 
to  his  own  college.  In  every  way  the  student  felt  that  the 
college  was  in  loco  parentis,  the  parent  which  the  college  repre- 
sented being  of  a  peculiarly  suspicious  temperament,  and  well 
assured  that  no  opportunity  for  misconduct  would  be  missed 
by  his  quasi  son.  And  yet  within  these  colleges  from  time 
immemorial  has  existed  a  spiritual  relationship  as  sweet  and  as 
strong  as  has  ever  existed  between  teacher  and  taught,  between 
master  and  disciple,  or  between  parent  and  son — existed,  I 
have  sometimes  thought,  not  because  of  the  restraint  imposed 
upon  the  younger,  but  despite  it — and  all  the  while  both 
master  and  pupil  have  found  their  self-reliance,  their  independ- 
ence, and  their  self-assertion  limited  and  atrophied  by  the 
feeling  that  they  lived  beneath  so  parental  a  system  that  efTort 
and  anxiety  for  their  own  usefulness  were  unnecessary;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  more  aggressive  class,  not  used  to  having 
others  think  and  act  for  them,  have  constantly  chafed  under 
the  restraints  of  a  home  that  was  made  a  prison  and  the  harsh- 
ness of  a  life  that,  in  being  made  too  easy,  was  made  to  antag- 
onize the  dogcred  determination  of  English  blood  to  think  and 
act  for  itself. 

If  we  turn  to  the  German  universities,  we  are  met  by  a 
great  contrast.  The  student  body,  instead  of  being  gathered 
into  colleges  under  a  strict  and  too  careful  regimen,  are  turned 
out  into  the  world  without  any  special  care  or  attention. 
Here,  as  in  the  English  universities,  it  is  true  that  the  author- 
ities of  the  university  have  jurisdiction  of  public  offenses  com- 
mitted by  students,  and  that  as  the  Vice  Chancellor  holds  a 
court  in  England,  so  the  Rector  holds  his  court  in  Germany. 
But  the  German  student  goes  and  comes  at  his  own  sweet  will. 
He  keeps  no  chapels,  his  lecture  attendance  is  a  matter  of 
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form  rather  than  of  requirement,  no  inquiry  is  made  into  his 
manner  of  life  unless  he  comes  in  conflict  with  the  city 
officials.  Then  he  is  brought  before  the  city  courts  only  to 
plead  his  university  privileges  and  to  have  his  case  referred  to 
the  university  court.  The  outcome  is  that  for  a  time  he  will 
be  put  into  what  is  supposed  to  be  solitary  confinement,  in  a 
room,  or  rooms,  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  usually  on  the  top- 
most floor  of  the  university  building.  The  spell  of  seclusion 
is  easily  broken  by  a  small  fee  paid  to  his  jailer,  and  the 
prisoner,  if  at  all  popular,  will  make  merry  with  his  friends  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  time  that  his  confinement  lasts,  en- 
joying such  eatables  and  drinkables  as  his  friends  may  see  fit  to 
provide.  Scarcely  any  more  riotous  scene  is  conceivable  than 
an  afternoon  reception  of  a  popular  student  in  confinement. 

What  a  contrast  is  presented  by  the  careful  nightly  prom- 
enade of  the  Oxford  proctor  inquiring  into  the  presence  or 
absence  of  cap  and  gown  on  students  out  for  perfectly  legiti- 
mate purposes,  with  the  processions  to  and  from  opera,  theater, 
and  concert  hall  constantly  to  be  seen  in  any  German  univer- 
sity  town !  And  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  order  in  the  one 
institution  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  in  the  other. 

The  fact  appears  to  be  that  conduct  is  largely  a  matter  of 
temperament,  training,  and  temptation.  The  Oxford  system 
has  to  contend  with  the  more  assertive  British  temperament, 
the  more  aggressive  British  training,  and  also  itself,  by  exer- 
cising too  great  repression,  throws  constant  temptation  in 
the  way  of  students.  In  importing  the  British  system  of 
education,  our  ancestors  in  many  respects  copied,  not  the 
English,  but  the  Scotch,  type. 

Retaining  the  dormitory  system,  they  did  not  retain  the 
remnants  of  monastic  order,  and,  while  establishing  a  definite 
system  of  government,  rendered  necessary  by  the  early  age 
at  which  the  students  of  a  century  ago  began  their  college 
course,  they  rather  embraced  the  spirit  than  copied  the  form 
of  college  rule.  Its  theory  was  still  parental.  It  was  almost 
universally  required  that  one  or  more  tutors  should  reside  in 
every  college  building.     But  it  usually  stopped  there.     And, 
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wherever  the  tutor  was  possessed  of  a  hberal  spirit  and  kept 
himself  in  close  touch  and  sympathy  with  college  life,  the 
arrangement  was  usually  successful.  It  was  often  found,  how- 
ever, that  a  tutor  of  poor  judgment  provoked  more  dissatisfac- 
tion and  disorder  than  he  prevented  by  his  official  authority. 
Yet  the  system  of  tutorial  presence,  if  not  supervision,  in  the 
dormitory  is  still  popular.  It  exists  in  a  great  many  colleges 
which  have  the  dormitory  system,  and,  by  a  large  proportion 
of  college  officials,  is  regarded  as  desirable,  if  not  essential. 
The  most  important  purpose  which  these  inmates  of  the 
college  buildings  served  was  that,  by  learning  the  drift  of 
college  sentiment,  they  often  brought  the  governing  body  to 
recognize  it.  And  in  this  is  to  be  found  the  key  to  the  best 
college  government  in  our  own  country  during  the  present 
century:  a  careful  inquiry  into  college  sentiment  and  the 
prompt  correction  of  it  when  misled,  or  an  equally  prompt 
recognition  of  it  when  in  the  right.  For,  as  the  students  have 
increased  in  age,  and  as  the  self-consciousness  of  modern  life 
has  grown,  the  sober  judgment  of  the  great  majority  of 
students,  influenced  more  and  more  by  the  various  expressions 
of  public  opinion,  especially  that  voiced  by  the  press,  has 
become  more  and  more  worthy  of  consideration.  Youth, 
which  is  always  sensitive,  has  become  critical  as  well.  And  as 
new  institutions,  often  of  state  foundation,  with  larger  liberty, 
have  grown  up  in  close  neighborhood  with  the  older  colleges 
sometimes  based  upon  methods  evolved  from  older  American 
ideals,  but  deeply  influenced  by  new  conditions  largely 
deiived  from  the  study  of  German  universities,  the  older 
colleges  have  had  to  reckon  with  a  spirit  of  independence, 
self-reliance,  and  push  generated  by  these  new  student  bodies, 
keenly  alive  to  the  freedom  of  life  in  cities  and  large  towns. 
More  and  more  the  colleges  have  drifted  into  a  condition  of 
anarchy  tempered  by  good  feeling,  and  the  student  body  has 
been  free  to  do  what  it  would,  except  for  temporary  and  some- 
times violent  assertions  of  authority  in  the  face  of  external 
acts  of  lawlessness. 

This  lawlessness,  of  which  we  have  heard  much  in  the  past 
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year,  has  largely  been  the  result  of  old  and  evil  traditions 
generated  by  the  recklessness  of  boyhood  under  the  restraints 
of  the  older  methods — a  recklessness  which  has  not  diminished 
in  proportion  as  greater  freedom  has  been  secured.  These  tra- 
ditions survive  in  those  which  separate  class  and  class,  in  those 
which  dishonor  our  young  manhood,  as  well  as  violate  good 
order,  in  hazing,  in  cane  rushes,  and  similar  performances;  in 
the  old  antagonism  of  town  and  gown,  and  various  other  dis- 
orderly acts  without  excuse  in  any  seat  of  learning,  and  espe- 
cially in  colleges  which  have  no  roots  in  the  distant  past,  when 
these  things  were  the  unhappy  attendants  of  an  unrefined 
condition  of  life. 

The  problem  before  us  is,  how  to  develop  a  new  theory  of 
government  which  shall  remove  the  temptations  which  period- 
ically appear,  and  regulate,  as  simply  and  as  nearly  automatic- 
ally as  possible,  our  college  life.  This  problem  involves  a  com- 
plete recasting  of  our  views  of  what  college  life  is  and  ought  to 
be.  It  demands  a  recognition  of  the  student  as  a  free  agent, 
the  complete  abandonment  of  ideas  drawn  from  feudalism  and 
despotism,  and  the  fundamental  recognition  of  the  facts  (i) 
that  students,  when  they  enter  college,  assume  certain  definite 
obligations  in  the  form  of  a  simple  contract;  (2)  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  they  are  young  men  of  earnest  purpose, 
with  a  well-defined  object  in  view;  (3)  and  that,  if  given  an 
opportunity  to  choose  between  right  and  wrong  under  natural 
conditions,  they  will  almost  inevitably  choose  the  right.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  recognized  with  equal  clearness  that 
the  college  is  not  a  shop  to  which  men  may  come  and  pur- 
chase what  they  wish  in  just  the  quantity  they  wish  without 
reference  to  utility  and  a  rational  object.  The  college,  as 
represented  by  its  teaching  body,  is  to  lead  ;  it  is  to  direct  men 
to  truth ;  it  is  to  provide  a  carefully-ordered  and  well-adjusted 
course,  and  all  who  enter  the  college  must  be  guided  and 
directed  within  certain  well-defined  limits  to  the  ends  which 
they  themselves  have  chosen.  And  in  the  second  place,  it 
must  be  clearly  recognized  that  the  student  body  is  immature, 
that  its  judgment  is  undeveloped,  that  it  is  subject  to  freaks 
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and  fancies,  and  must  be  protected  against  its  own  ill-consid- 
ered judgments.  As  a  corollary  to  these  two  propositions, 
it  may  be  further  said  that,  in  the  discipline  of  the  college,  it 
may  well  be  recognized  that  it  is  important  to  develop  a  thor- 
ough-going habit  of  self-command  and  self-control  as  a  part  of 
the  mental  and  moral  discipline  which  intellectual  training 
provides,  and  to  this  end  nothing  is  more  important  than  edu- 
cation in  the  forming  of  concrete  judgments,  and  in  making  a 
rational  choice  between  conflicting  courses  of  conduct  as  pre- 
sented by  questions  involving  social  and  governmental  action 
even  on  a  small  scale. 

Thus  societies  and  clubs  often  afford  that  training  for  public 
life  which  in  the  old  New  England  town  was  received  in  the 
town  meeting,  and  men  learn  in  private  affairs  the  art  of  exec- 
utive management  with  which  they  afterward  may  serve  the 
state,  and  so  they  may  learn  in  college  government  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  co-operation  and  self-control  in  social  and 
political  relations  which  they  will  afterward  need  as  citizens. 

Certain  of  our  colleges  have  already  adopted  a  co-operative 
system  by  which  the  students  have  a  definite  and  extensive 
part  in  college  discipline.  Others  have  only  gone  so  far  as  to 
assign  the  regulation  of  such  questions  as  examinations,  which 
present  peculiar  temptations  to  some  students,  to  the  student 
body;  and,  thirdly,  other  institutions  have  regulated  their 
dormitories  by  a  so-called  "house-system,"  whereby  the 
inmates  of  each  house  are  permitted  to  control  the  affairs  of 
their  dormitory,  even  to  the  extent  of  electing  its  inmates. 
The  Amherst  system  is  the  best  illustration  of  the  first  of  these. 
Princeton  and  Cornell  have  satisfactorily  made  trial  of  the 
second,  while  the  University  of  Chicago  is  the  best  known 
exponent  of  the  third.  There  are,  however,  in  none  of  them 
any  peculiarities  or  complex  conditions  which  need  to  be 
especially  explained.  Everything  turns  on  the  simple  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  student  co-operation  is  desirable,  and.  if 
desirable,  possible. 

That  student  co-operation  is  desirable  is  now  very  generally 
admitted  among  younger  members  of  faculties.     It  is  prac- 
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tically  universally  conceded  that  from  seventy-five  to  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  students  have  the  interest  of  the  college  quite 
as  much  at  heart  as  the  faculty  or  trustees.  The  intense  self- 
consciousness  of  mo'dern  college  life,  paraded  as  it  is  before  the 
public  in  the  daily  and  weekly  press,  has  given  the  average 
student  a  keen  desire  to  promote  the  reputation  of  the  institu- 
tion to  which  he  belongs.  The  great  dif^culty  lies,  first,  in 
giving  expression  to  this  college  sentiment,  and,  second,  in 
eliminating  the  occasional  acute  activity  of  a  few  unruly  spirits 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  purpose  for  which  colleges  exist,  and 
unfit  to  enjoy  their  privileges  or  to  bear  their  responsibilities. 
The  community,  from  whatever  point  of  view  we  may  look  at 
it, — political,  moral,  or  religious, — has  always  been  the  victim  of 
such  a  class.  The  object  of  college  discipline,  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  such  men,  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  in 
which  punishment  is  the  principal  thing,  while  the  real  object 
of  college  discipline  is  to  protect  the  residue  of  the  college 
family  from  the  misconduct  and  the  evil  report  engendered  by 
these  few.  Yet  even  to  these  men  the  college  owes  an  obliga- 
tion. The  college  cannot,  any  more  than  can  the  state,  execute 
the  highest  penalties  of  the  law  upon  men  who  merely  throw 
themselves  athwart  the  purposes  of  the  state.  The  college 
ought  occasionally  to  suppress  men  merely  as  public  nuisances, 
a  function  once  frequently  exercised  upon  a  higher  plane  by  a 
bill  of  attainder.  But  the  college,  by  also  acting  under  con- 
tract, must  be  careful  how  it  acts,  especially  in  the  absence  of 
a  well-proved  concrete  case.  This  care  should  be  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  demand  which  it  makes  upon  the  students 
for  a  thorough  recognition  of  the  responsibility  which  they 
assume  in  their  initial  contract  at  matriculation.  Give  the 
seventy-five  or  more  per  cent,  of  students  a  voice  in  the  deter- 
mination of  college  conduct,  teach  them  how  to  use  that 
voice,  encourage  them  to  think  that  it  is  their  reputation  and 
the  reputation  of  their  college  that  is  at  stake,  and,  by  an 
energetic  public  opinion,  they  will  more  effectively  suppress 
the  disorderly  element  than  any  law  that  can  be  applied  can 
ever  do.     This  will  be  an  education  which  will  give  them  a 
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deeper  interest,  both  as  students  and  alumni  in  their  alma 
mater,  and  will  also  be  an  important  factor  in  their  education 
as  citizens. 

How  this  can  be  accomplished  is  not  an  easy  question  to 
answer  broadly,  and  yet  specifically  it  should  not  be  difficult. 
One  thing  must  be  well  guarded — the  ideals  of  government 
must  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty,  and  such  a  represen- 
tation must  be  secured  for  these  ideals  as  will  make  them  the 
standard  toward  which  the  whole  system  tends;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  what  is  not  infre- 
quent in  college  life,  as  it  is  common  in  public  life,  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  overweening  influence  in  college  councils  of 
demagogues.  In  my  own  student  days,  I  have  known  a  stu- 
dent agitator,  of  shrewd  and  unscrupulous  political  capacity, 
to  keep  the  whole  college  in  hot  water  for  weeks  together  over 
some  fancied  grievance  which  he  was  able  from  time  to  time 
to  exaggerate  into  a  general  conspiracy  against  the  welfare  of 
his  fellow-students.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  outline  any 
specific  plan.  So  far  as  my  own  experience  and  inquiry  have 
extended,  I  believe  the  Amherst  plan  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful thus  far  formulated.  But  Amherst  has  been  fortunate  in 
having  to  do  with  the  descendants  of  a  singularly  earnest  and 
law-abiding  people.  Other  colleges  must  work  upon  less 
easily  repressed  and  less  homogeneous  material,  and  yet  I 
believe  in  this,  as  in  all  relations  between  student  and  faculty, 
that  the  fundamental  principle  is  the  same,  and  one  that  can 
be  safely  acted  upon — the  utmost  mutual  trust  in  the  oneness 
of  purpose  of  student  and  teacher,  and  the  sincere  confi- 
dence of  each  in  the  devotion  of  all  to  the  institution  to  which 
they  equally  own  allegiance. 

Ethelbert  D.  Warfield 

Lafayette  College, 

Easton,  Pa. 


IV 

A  SCHEME  OF  SOCIOLOGICAL  STUDY 

To  one  who  contemplates  the  present  chaos  of  theories  and 
doctrines  about  social  phenomena,  the  query  must  rise :  From 
all  this  confusion  do  any  general  principles  emerge  which  may 
be  put  at  the  service  of  men  to  clarify  their  thought  and  to 
equip  them  for  more  intelligent  individual  and  social  conduct? 
In  other  words:  Is  there  yet  an  approximate  agreement  as 
to  the  conception  of  society  which  should  be  presented  by  the 
teacher  to  his  pupils,  and  through  many  other  channels  made, 
so  far  as  may  be,  a  common  possession  of  mankind? 

Without  undertaking  to  define  accurately  the  scope  of 
sociology,  or  even  to  establish  its  claim  to  rank  as  a  genuine 
science,  this  paper  essays  an  answer  to  the  question  :  Have  the 
so-called  sociological  tendencies  of  the  day  any  significance  for 
those  to  whom  the  work  of  education  is  intrusted?  In  this 
attempt  the  aim  will  be : 

1.  To  indicate  two  general  propositions  upon  which  there  is 
virtual  consensus  of  opinion  among  students  of  society; 

2.  To  derive  from  these  theses  a  sequence  and  correlation 
of  studies  which  shall  be  pedagogically  rational;  and 

3.  To  suggest  a  preliminary  readjustment  of  the  present 
educational  structure  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  proposed. 

Whether  one  conceive  of  sociology  as  a  science  fundamental 
to  the  conventional  social  sciences,  or  regard  it  as  correlating 
and  including  them,  or  restrict  it  to  the  phenomena  of  social 
disease,  or,  refusing  to  recognize  it  as  a  genuine  science,  define 
it  as  the  art  of  social  control,  a  unifying  thought  runs  through 
all  the  theories:  society  is  a  complex  whole  of  intimately 
interdependent  parts  which,  however  minutely  examined  in 
detail,  must  after  all  be  "thought  together."  Synthesis,  con- 
spectus, correlation,  are  words  which  imply  this  conception. 

The  organic  theory,  with  its  biological  nomenclature,  may 
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or  may  not  survive,  but  the  reality  which  so  taxes  description 
will  be  grasped  more  and  more  firmly  by  the  minds  of  men. 
The  very  effort  to  include  in  one  mental  vision  so  many 
phenomena,  and  to  conceive  their  interrelations,  is  in  itself 
admirable  discipline;  but  as  an  intellectual  mechanism  for 
unifying  social  activities  and  displaying  their  significance,  this 
conception  of  the  whole  is  of  the  highest  value. 

Another  equally  important  thought  has  gained  wide,  if  not 
universal,  acceptance  among  those  who  study  the  progress  of 
society:  The  associated  life  of  men  seems  to  display  those 
characteristics  of  differentiation  and  integration,  of  constant 
and,  on  the  whole,  progressive  readjustment  to  changing 
conditions  which  suggest  at  least  the  growth  of  biological 
organisms.  Society  may  be  conceived  of  as  the  product  of  a 
bewildering  complexity  of  natural  forces  which  are  constantly 
exerted  in  widely  varying  degrees  of  co-operation,  opposition, 
and  mutual  modification,  and  have  preserved  an  unbroken  con- 
tinuity through  countless  cycles.  It  follows  from  this  view  of 
social  development  that  the  general  laws  of  progress  may  be 
discovered  by  scrutiny  of  past  stages  of  civilization,  and  by  a 
comparative  study  of  the  difTerent  types  of  social  organization 
which  are  presented  by  the  associated  life  of  contemporary 
men.  The  important  results  of  biological  research  during  the 
present  century  have  suggested  the  application  of  the  evolu- 
tionary hypothesis  to  society,  and  the  popular  use  of  the 
phrase  "social  evolution"  is  significant  of  the  already  percep- 
tible readjustment  of  the  public  mind  to  the  new  conception. 

It  is  safe  to  assert,  then,  that  those  who  have  given  special 
thought  to  social  phenomena  are  agreed  in  regarding  society 
as  a  whole  of  interdependent  parts;  a  whole  which  has  been 
naturally  produced  by  the  continuous  action  of  innumerable 
forces  that  are  still  operative,  effecting  unceasing  changes  in 
social  structures  and  activities. 

Accepting  these  conceptions  and  guided  by  them,  I  pro- 
pose a  general  sequence  of  instruction  and  study  concerning 
the  facts  of  society.  Here,  as  oftentimes  elsewhere,  the 
chronological  is  not  the  pedagogical  order.     Progress  from  the 
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better  known  or  the  more  easily  learned  to  the  less  known  or 
the  more  difficult  of  comprehension,  is  the  natural  method 
which  cannot  wisely  be  ignored.  A  plan  which  complies  with 
this  condition  must,  therefore,  include  a  series  of  successive 
steps  by  which  the  student  may  gradually  advance  to  a  clearer 
and  broader  view  of  the  phenomena  and  their  relations.  To 
this  end  the  following  scheme  is  suggested : 

1.  A  preliminary  and  superficial  survey  of  society  as  a 
whole,  and  the  discrimination  of  certain  general  classes  of 
phenomena,  should  precede  the  detailed  study  of  such  groups. 
It  is  most  important  that  the  student  should  gain  that  con- 
spectus of  society  which  will  enable  him  to  correlate  what 
knowledge  of  social  phenomena  he  may  already  possess,  and 
to  perceive  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  distributed 
among  the  special  social  sciences.  "The  sense  of  the  whole 
comes  first"  may  be  true  of  many  things,  but  not  yet  is  it  true 
of  society.  The  human  mind  sees  first  social  details  and  frag- 
ments; the  task  of  the  teacher  will  be  to  develop  a  sense  of 
the  whole  at  the  outset — not  a  complete  conception,  but  a 
bird's-eye  view.  The  study  of  an  engine  begins  with  a  con- 
templation of  the  mechanism  as  a  whole.  Detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  parts  comes  later. 

2.  A  conception  of  the  whole  being  assumed  as  a  guiding 
principle,  special  study  of  various  social  phenomena  present 
and  past  should  follow.  Men  as  physical  and  psychical  beings, 
in  contact  with  nature  and  with  each  other,  should  be  con- 
sidered from  the  standpoint  of  biologist,  psychologist,  anthro- 
pologist, ethnologist,  economist,  political  scientist,  jurist,  and 
historian,  all  of  whom  should  so  order  their  instruction  as  to 
render  co-operative  and  complementary  service.  Each  part  of 
an  engine,  to  resume  the  figure,  should  be  studied  not  only  for 
itself  but  with  constant  references  to  its  relations  with  the 
whole. 

3.  The  knowledge  gained  from  special  study  of  social  details 
should  be  correlated  and  synthesized  into  a  coherent  and  con- 
sistent conception  of  the  structure  and  activities  of  contempo- 
rary society  of  the  highest  type.     A  grasp  of  realities  gained 
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from  the  direct  inspection  of  present  conditions  is  of  prime 
importance.  Metaphysical  explanations  and  theories  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  society  should  be  classed  with  astrology  and 
alchemy,  and  positive  knowledge  of  existing  facts  should  be 
insisted  upon. 

4.  While  those  facts  of  the  special  social  sciences  which 
relate  to  contemporary  phenomena  should  first  be  organized 
into  a  clear  conception  of  society  as  it  now  exists  in  its  highest 
form,  the  materials  that  deal  with  the  past,  or  with  the  evolu- 
tionary series  represented  in  various  contemporary  social 
groups,  should  then  be  embodied  in  a  rational  and  consistent 
view  of  the  process  by  which  the  present  order  has  been 
attained.  The  reaction  of  these  two  procedures  is  manifest, 
for  a  knowledge  of  present  conditions  guides  investigation  of 
the  past,  which  in  turn  makes  still  clearer  existing  social  rela- 
tions. Contemporary  changes  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
past  movements  furnish  the  key  to  the  evolutionary  process. 
But  chief  reliance  is  to  be  placed,  not  upon  remote  possibili- 
ties or  even  probabilities,  but  upon  present  realities. 

5.  Perception  of  the  general  laws  of  human  progress,  dis- 
covery of  the  essential  economies  of  the  social  organism, 
should  lead  to  the  construction  of  ideals  which  shall  be  in  har- 
mony both  with  the  conditions  imposed  by  nature  and  with 
the  potentialities  discoverable  in  men  and  society.  In  other 
words,  a  system  of  ethics  should  be  induced  from  the  observa- 
tion of  social  phenomena,  and  criteria  of  social  welfare  should 
be  proposed. 

6.  Certain  general  ends  having  been  agreed  upon,  study  of 
social  dynamic  forces  should  follow,  and  effort  should  be  made 
so  to  apply  all  knowledge  of  their  laws  as  to  give  society  a  trend 
toward  the  ideal.  All  study  of  social  structure  and  growth 
finds  its  ultimate  sanction  and  obligation  in  this  supreme 
service. 

Such  in  outline  is  the  general  plan.  It  cannot  be  elaborated 
within  the  limits  of  this  paper.  One  point  only  must  be 
guarded.  The  apparently  doctrinaire  definiteness  of  the 
scheme  possibly  needs  explanation.     The  six  divisions  must 
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not  be  thought  of  as  chronologically  exclusive.  The  assertion 
is  that  each  of  these  objects  successively  should  assume  promi- 
nence until  it  has  been  in  some  measure  attained,  when  it 
should  give  place  to  the  next.  But  the  omission  of  any  inter- 
mediate stage  would  tend  to  vitiate  all  subsequent  conclusions. 
The  student  who  does  not  perceive  something  of  the  real 
nature  of  present  society  is  at  great  disadvantage  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  past  civilizations,  just  as  he  who  fails  to  compre- 
hend the  general  laws  of  social  growth  is  unlikely  to  form 
rational  conceptions  of  ethical  possibilities.  Worse  still  is  the 
plight  of  those  who,  ignorant  alike  of  the  past  and  of  the  true 
significance  of  the  present,  set  blithely  about  the  work  of 
social  amelioration  and  reconstruction.  There  are  not  only 
different  kinds  of  knowledge  about  society,  but  these  groups 
fall  into  a  sequence  at  once  pedagogical  and  practical. 

It  remains  to  suggest  briefly  certain  readjustments  of  the 
educational  structure  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  scheme  pro- 
posed. Only  one  unfamiliar  with  the  process  of  social  growth 
would  waste  time  in  advocating  sweeping  and  sudden  changes. 
The  persistence  and  resistance  of  conventional  arrangements 
are  to  be  reckoned  with.  Again,  the  application  must  be 
limited  to  one  department  of  education,  if  it  is  to  be  practic- 
ally set  forth  in  so  cursory  a  presentation.  While  the  general 
plan,  duly  modified  to  meet  different  conditions,  might  be 
adapted  to  secondary  teaching  or  to  courses  of  individual 
study;  while  it  should  influence  methods  of  graduate  instruc- 
tion and  research,  yet  it  is  in  the  college  curriculum  that  it 
may  be  most  satisfactorily  embodied.  To  this  one  application 
the  discussion  must  be  limited.  It  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  the  readjustment  to  be  suggested  applies  to  the 
college  curriculum  in  its  present  form.  What  modifications  in 
earlier  grades  may  be  gradually  effected,  with  the  enlarged 
recognition  of  sociological  methods  and  the  further  investiga- 
tion of  social  phenomena,  we  cannot  now  predict.  'i 

The  term  "organization,"  so  commonly  used  to  describe  the 
arrangements  and  activities  of  an  educational  institution, 
implies  not  only  differentiation,  which  is  easily  discoverable, 
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but  interdependence  of  parts,  a  characteristic  by  no  means  so 
apparent.  While  there  is  a  vague  sequence  of  disciplines  in 
languages,  mathematics,  and  physical  sciences,  the  social 
sciences  are  for  the  most  part  unrelated.  The  same  phenomena 
are  treated  from  various  standpoints  in  a  fragmentary  way, 
so  that  the  average  student  thinks  of  economics,  history, 
political  science,  and  ethics  as  totally  distinct  pursuits,  rather 
than  the  co-ordinate  agencies  of  a  common  purpose,  knowl- 
edge of  society  as  a  whole.  This  chaotic  condition  is  due 
■chiefly  to  the  absence  of  a  well-digested  and  comprehensive 
scheme  on  the  part  of  the  instructors,  who  as  a  rule  pursue 
their  own  plans  in  comparative  independence.  The  economist 
too  often  fails  to  realize  that  there  are  any  phenomena  which 
are  not  adequately  treated  in  his  department.  He  looks  with 
suspicion  upon  the  ethical  teacher,  whose  system  very  pos- 
sibly seems  metaphysical  or  sentimental.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  economist  sometimes  appears  complacent,  not 
to  say  patronizing.  The  teachers  of  history  and  political 
science,  when  there  are  two  departments,  are  by  no  means 
sure  so  to  arrange  their  courses  that  they  shall  be  comple- 
mentary. Moreover,  if  there  happen  to  be  a  sociologist  in 
the  institution,  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  will  antagonize 
his  colleagues  by  apparently  trespassing  on  their  fields  or  by 
displaying  a  somewhat  irritating  omniscience  concerning  social 
phenomena. 

It  is  manifestly  important  that  those  who  teach  the  social 
sciences  in  a  given  institution  should  group  themselves  into  a 
sort  of  seminar  for  discussion  and  mutual  understanding;  that 
they  should  agree  upon  a  general  plan  and  arrange  their 
courses  of  instruction  in  accordance  with  it.  However 
valuable  even  exaggerated  individuality  and  independence 
may  be  in  the  higher  departments  of  research,  ability  to 
co-operate  with  his  colleagues  is  a  trait  to  be  prized  in  the 
college  teacher.  The  rivalry,  unworthy  as  it  sometimes  is, 
between  departments  of  the  same  university  may  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose,  but  in  a  college  such  a  struggle  is  both  unseemly 
and  irrational.     To  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  football  field, 
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the  average   college   faculty,    however  brilliant   in   individual 
play,  is  too  generally  deficient  in  "team  work," 

Assuming  the  existence  of  a  general  scheme  of  co-operation 
among  the  professors  of  the  special  social  sciences,  I  suggest 
an  outline  of  instruction.  During  the  sophomore  year  a 
course  of  lectures  and  quizzes  should  deal  with  the  chief 
external  traits  of  society;  beginning  with  the  community 
in  which  the  college  is  situated,  and  extending  the  survey  to  in- 
clude the  state  or  the  nation.  It  should  be  shown  that  knowl- 
edge about  the  earth,  its  structure,  conformation,  climate ; 
about  physical  and  chemical  forces;  about  vegetable  and 
animal  life;  about  man's  psychical  nature;  about  language,, 
all  is  correlated  in  the  conception  of  society  as  a  whole. 

Next,  the  great  classes  of  social  phenomena  should  be  dis- 
criminated and  apportioned  among  the  different  special 
sciences  to  which  the  students  have  already  been  introduced 
or  will  soon  apply  themselves.  By  such  broad,  synoptic  treat- 
ment general  relations  will  be  indicated  and  study  of  details 
will  become  more  intelligent. 

Throughout  the  junior  year  there  should  be  at  least  one 
exercise  a  week  designed  to  continue  the  work  of  correlation 
and  constantly  to  remind  the  students  who  are  pursuing 
different  social  sciences  that  their  tasks  have  a  common  end; 
that  they  are  engaged  in  the  several  divisions  of  one  great 
psychical  labor. 

At  the  beginning  of  senior  year  the  work  of  synthesis  should 
be  begun.  The  results  of  special  study  should  be  organized 
into  a  more  complete  conception  of  society,  and  the  inspec- 
tion of  actual  social  conditions  should  be  insisted  upon. 
Books  about  phenomena  should  be  subordinated  to  positive 
knowledge  gained  from  personal  observation.  A  family, 
village,  town,  or  city  should  be  studied  in  much  the  same  way 
that  an  animal  organism  is  examined  by  the  zoologist.  Struc- 
tures and  activities  should  be  analyzed  and  classified ;  proc- 
esses of  social  change  should  be  carefully  observed  and,  so  far 
as  may  be,  accounted  for  in  the  light  of  past  social  experience. 

Ethics  based  upon  the  economies  discoverable  in  the  laws 
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of  social  evolution  or  harmonized  with  them  should  follow, 
together  with  psychology,  which  should  further  explain  the 
structural  bonds  and  motive  forces  of  society. 

With  such  training  students  would  be  prepared,  toward  the 
end  of  senior  year,  to  consider  and  criticise  with  some  degree 
of  intelligence  the  current  indictments  of  society  and  the 
specific  programmes  of  reform  which  are  constantly  urged 
upon  public  attention.  It  would  be  absurd  to  claim  that 
under  the  proposed  system  mental  maturity  and  consummate 
wisdom  would  characterize  college  graduates  as  a  class ;  but  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  scheme  of  this  sort  would  tend 
to  impress  students  with  the  limitations  which  nature  has 
imposed,  with  the  bewildering  complexity  of  social  phenomena ; 
would  serve  to  broaden  their  minds,  and  to  equip  them  with 
a  rational  method  of  correlating  their  future  acquisitions  of 
knowledge  about  society.  Such  in  mere  outline  is  the  sug- 
gested plan,  which  represents  not  an  ideal  arrangement,  but 
a  practical  first  step. 

Pending  final  decision  as  to  the  definite  scope  of  sociology, 
what  service  may  the  pursuit  at  present  render  in  the  college 
curriculum,  as  it  undergoes  gradual  rearrangement?  It  must 
manifestly  undertake  the  work  of  correlation  and  synthesis  as 
a  basis  for  its  subsequent  constructive  tasks,  and  in  preparation 
for  that  art  of  social  control  which  may  eventually,  with  the 
redistribution  of  subject-matter  and  the  reorganization  of 
method,  become  the  distinctive  function  of  sociology. 

Until  marked  readjustments  have  been  effected,  it  will  prob- 
ably devolve  upon  the  new  department  not  only  to  unify,  but 
to  complement  and  make  symmetrical  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion as  a  whole. 

Hence  it  is  likely  that,  for  some  time  at  least,  the  sociologist 
will  be  compelled  to  teach  more  or  less  anthropology  and 
ethnoloev ;  to  describe  institutions  past  and  present ;  to  tres- 
pass  now  and  then  upon  untilled  patches  in  the  fields  of 
economics,  history,  political  science,  and  ethics,  but  such  frag- 
mentary work  will  be  due  as  much  to  the  necessity  of  circum- 
stances as  to  confusion  of  thought  or  vagueness  of  purpose. 
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Whether  there  is  to  be  a  permanent  sphere  for  a  new  order  of 
study  cannot  yet  be  dogmatically  affirmed  or  denied,  but  that 
it  may  in  the  immediate  future  render  important  service  in 
articulating  a  system  of  instruction  too  generally  disjointed, 
seems  quite  clear. 

The  objection  may  be  made  that  the  general  scheme  above 
set  forth  is  too  all-inclusive;  that  it  postulates  omniscience  or 
involves  superficiality  and  retrogression  in  the  tendency  toward 
specialization  which  is  a  recognized  law  of  social  progress.  To 
this  it  may  be  replied : 

1.  That  the  plan  provides  for  a  measure  of  specialization 
under  the  elective  system  in  one  or  more  of  the  social  sciences, 
but  insists  that  specialization  without  a  conception  of  the 
general  relations  involved  is  pedagogically  vicious,  and  warps 

.the  individual  mind.     Integration  and  correlation,  no  less  than 
differentiation,  are  characteristics  of  evolution. 

2.  The  proposed  scheme  includes  a  fairly  comprehensive 
undergraduate  view  of  the  whole  field,  any  part  of  which  may 
be  pursued  as  a  university  specialty. 

3.  The  present  application  is  made  to  the  college  curriculum 
itself  designed  to  test  minds  by  many  different  disciplines,  with 
the  double  object  of  assuring  well-rounded  early  development, 
and  of  discovering  natural  aptitudes  for  particular  pursuits. 

However  cloudy  thought  about  social  phenomena  may  be, 
there  are  signs  of  clarification.  The  wise  teacher  will  organize 
his  instruction  in  harmony  with  the  theory  which  sees  in 
society  a  consistent  whole,  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  past 
and  containing  the  germs  of  the  future.  The  dispute  as  to 
scientific  boundaries  will  continue,  but  the  whole  field  will  be 
cultivated  peaceably  at  last,  and  whether  sociology  be  finally 
excluded,  or  secure  a  plot  for  itself,  or  be  made  overseer  of 
the  entire  work,  we  may  look  for  a  rich  harvest  of  knowledge, 
discipline,  and  power. 

George  E.  Vincent 

The  University  of  Chicago 
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SCHOOL  SUPERVISION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  article  in  this  REVIEW  '  by  Professor  Hinsdale  on  the 
American  school  superintendent,  suggested  to  the  writer  that  it 
should  be  followed  by  one  on  the  history  of  school  supervision 
in  Pennsylvania;  not  only  because  in  this  manner  some  neces- 
sary corrections  could  be  most  satisfactorily  made,  but  also 
because,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  the  educational  history 
of  that  great  commonwealth  seems  to  be  entirely  unknown  to 
writers  in  States  north,  northeast,  and  northwest  of  it ;  in  short, 
to  those  of  New  England  ideas  and  ancestry.  That  this  ought 
not  to  be  so,  will  be  admitted  by  anyone  who  will  consider 
how  great  a  factor  Pennsylvania  has  been  in  the  educational 
history  of  the  country,  and  what  a  magnificent  and  truly  typi- 
cal American  common  school  system  the  Keystone  State  has 
created. 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania  provided  for  education  as  soon 
as  they  settled  on  the  soil.  The  Swedes,  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  fact  that  they  were  Lutherans,  cared  for 
the  education  of  their  children,  and  also  for  that  of  the  natives, 
as  is  witnessed  by  the  missionary  efforts  of  John  Campanius 
as  early  as  1643.  Queen  Christine  of  Sweden,  the  daughter 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  issued  the  following  among  her  instruc- 
tions in  a  grant  given  in  1640:  "The  patrons  of  this  Colony 
shall  be  obliged  to  support,  at  all  times,  as  many  ministers  and 
schoolmasters  as  the  number  of  inhabitants  seem  to  require."  * 

When  the  Dutch  came  into  possession  they  of  course,  as 
being  in  a  special  sense  the  founders  and  patrons  of  public 
schools,  actively  promoted  what  had  already  been  done  in  this 
direction.  In  a  charter  offered  for  the  settlement  at  New 
Castle  in  1656,  it  is  provided  that  "said  city  shall  cause  to  be 

'  VII  :  42. 

2  Wickersham's  History  of  education  in  Pennsylvania,  p.  7. 
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erected  ...  a  house  for  a  school,"  and  "The  city  shall  pro- 
visionally provide  and  pay  the  salary  of  a  minister  and  school- 
master." ^ 

When  Penn  arrived  he  had  already  prepared  the  Frame  of 
Government  in  which  probably  the  wisest  and  most  far-reach- 
ing principles  of  education  were  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of 
the  infant  colony. 

But  it  has  always  been  a  fundamental  principle  in  Penn- 
sylvania that  the  State  shallfoster  but  not  command;  that  it 
shall  encourage  by  appropriation,  but  legislate  only  as  far  as 
may  be  necessary  to  approve  or  legalize  what  the  people,  in 
their  respective  communities,  have  developed.  The  people  are 
expected  to  know  and  provide  for  their  wants  as  they  arise,  and 
to  manage  and  control  as  much  as  possible  by  local,  and  not 
by  State,  authority. 

Philadelphia  naturally  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  educa- 
tional affairs,  schools  under  city  control  having  been  estab- 
lished there  as  early  as  1683.  Among  these  was  the  Friends' 
Public  School  of  the  present  day,  which  is  said  to  have  had  its 
beginning  as  far  back  as  1689.  Control  was  exercised  by  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  Council,  among  other  things,  in 
requiring  the  teacher  to  have  a  certificate  of  competency.' 
Subsequently  "the  College,  Academy,  and  Charitable  School 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  were  founded  on  a  plan  of  free  and 
unlimited  Catholicism,"  and  out  of  these  was  afterward  evolved, 
in  the  throes  of  the  Revolution,  the  present  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Supervision  of  public  schools  is  first  discussed  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Smith  in  1753,  as  follows:  "One  or  more  of  these  trustees 
is  once  every  year  to  visit  all  the  schools  and  examine  the 
scholars.  .  .  And  now  what  a  glorious  sight  it  will  be  to 
behold  the  Proprietor,  Governor,  or  other  great  men  .  .  . 
entering  the  schools  and  performing  their  part  of  the  visi- 
tatton. 

Subsequent  legislation  on  the  subject  of  education  by  the 
State  always  provided  for  supervision,  often  by  directors  under 

3  Ibid.,  p.  9.  ■»  Ibid.,  p.  42.  '  Ibid.,  p.  67. 
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oath  to  perform  their  duties  faithfully,  and  subject  to  a  fine 
for  refusal  to  serve.  These  directors  always  had  charge  of  all 
the  schools  of  a  township  or  borough,  and  only  in  exceptional 
cases  of  individual  schools.  The  principle  adhered  to  was  that 
of  a  general  board  for  the  smallest  political  unit.  It  was  the 
duty  of  this  board  to  supervise  the  schools  and  examine  the 
teachers. 

The  year  1836  marks  an  epoch  in  public  education  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  that  year  the  city  schools  were  made  absolutely 
free  to  all  children,  and  education  without  bills  for  tuition  was 
no  longer  confined  to  the  poor.  In  this  year  also,  the  public 
hish  school  was  established  and  Alexander  D.  Bache  was  sent 
to  Europe  to  study  the  systems  of  education  and  the  methods 
of  instruction  and  discipline  adopted  there.  On  his  return 
in  1839  the  results  of  this  visit  were  embodied  in  a  report 
made  to  the  trustees  of  Girard  College,  of  which  Mr,  Bache 
was  president  from  1836  to  1839;  a  report  which  did  much 
to  improve  the  theory  and  art  of  education  in  this  country. 
Having  temporarily  accepted  the  of^ce  of  principal  of  the 
high  school,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  city 
public  schools  in  1841.  He  was  probably  the  first  ofificer  of 
this  name  on  this  continent,  and  "the  system  developed  by 
him  while  in  ofifice,  has  since  been  generally  regarded  as  a 
model,  and  has  been  introduced  in  several  cities  of  the 
Union."  ^  Is  it  too  much  to  assume  that  Superintendent 
Bache's  report,  "a  book  of  great  value"  and  "which  had  a 
-marked  influence  on  the  formation  of  a  right  public  senti- 
ment concerning  education  in  Pennsylvania," '  was  utilized  by 
Horace  Mann,  and  that  the  latter,  in  visiting  Europe  on  a 
similar  errand  in  1843,  was  simply  treading  in  the  footsteps  of 
this  educational  pioneer  in  the  work  of  superintendency? 

Mr.  Bache  did  not  continue  in  office  after  1842,  but  boards 
of  school  directors  appointed  superintendents  who  acted  under 
their  direction,  and  as  principals  of  schools— Easton  in  1843, 
Pottsville  in  1851,  Lancaster  in  1857,  Scranton  in  1859,  Eric  in 

«  Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography,  art.,  A.  D,  Bache.  ^ 

■>  Wickersham,  op.  cit.,  p.  660, 
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1865,  and  Reading  in  1867.  These  superintendents  had,  how- 
ever, except  in  the  case  of  Easton,  no  legal  status'or  powers: 
independent  of  those  conferred  by  their  respective  school 
boards.  The  law  under  which  they  were  appointed  was  passed 
in  1843  ^"<^  reads  as  follows: 

That  the  board  of  directors  of  any  city,  ward  or  borough  composing  an 
accepting  common  school  district  shall  if  they  deem  it  expedient  and  con- 
ducive to  the  advantage  of  such  district,  annually  appoint  an  inspector  of  the 
common  schools  thereof,  who  shall  devote  his  time  and  attention  to  the  visi- 
tation, inspection  and  care  of  said  schools,  and  the  performance  of  such 
other  duties  connected  therewith  as  shall  be  assigned  him  by  said  board  in 
their  regulations,  for  which  service  he  shall  receive  such  compensation  as 
the  proper  board  shall  determine  at  the  commencement  of  each  school 
year. 

This  law  continued  in  force  (re-enacted  with  slight  alteration 
in  1849  '^"<i  extended  to  all  accepting  districts)  until  super- 
seded by  the  act  of  1854,  which  provided  for  coiuity  super- 
vision as  follows : 

That  there  shall  be  chosen,  in  the  manner  hereafter  directed,  an  officer 
for  each  county,  to  be  called  the  county  superintendent.  That  the  school 
directors  of  tiie  several  counties  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  meet  in  con- 
vention at  the  seat  of  justice  of  the  proper  county  on  the  first  Monday  of 
June  next,  and  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May,  in  each  third  year  thereafter,  and 
select  viva  voce  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  directors  present,  one 
person  of  literary  and  scientific  acquirements  and  of  skill  and  experience  in 
the  art  of  teaching,  as  county  superintendent  for  three  succeeding  school 
years,  and  the  school  directors,  or  a  majority  of  them  in  such  convention, 
shall  determine  the  amount  of  compensation  for  the  county  superintendent, 
which  said  compensation  shall  be  paid  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Common 
Schools,  by  his  warrant  drawn  upon  the  State  Treasurer,  in  half-yearly  install- 
ments if  desired. 

By  "the  school  directors  of  the  several  counties"  are  meant 
those  of  the  several  school  districts — cities,  towns,  and  town- 
ships— constituting  the  counties;  they  meet,  however,  as 
individuals  and  for  this  purpose  only.  In  all  other  respects 
the  school  districts  are  entirely  independent.  The  law  pre- 
scribes the  term  of  ofifice — three  years — but  as  the  of^cer  is 
re-eligible,  he  often  serves  several  terms;  some  have  served  as 
high  as  seven  terms  in  succession.  It  also  prescribes  the 
"Iqualifications:  a  "person  of  literary  and  scientific  acquirements 
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and   of  skill  and    experience    in    the  art   of  teaching."     The 
directors  fix  the  compensation,  but  the  State  pays  it. 

As  these  triennial  conventions  were  not  always  as  careful  as 
they  should  have  been  to  secure  persons  professionally  quali- 
fied, the  law  was  still  further  amended  in  1867  as  follows: 

That  no  person  shall  hereafter  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  county,  city  or 
borough  superintendent,  in  any  county  in  this  Commonwealth,  who  does 
not  possess  a  diploma  from  a  college  legally  empowered  to  grant  literary 
degrees,  a  diploma  or  State  certificate  issued  according  to  law  by  the 
authorities  of  a  State  normal  school,  a  professional  certificate  from  a  county, 
city  or  borough  superintendent  of  good  standing,  issued  at  least  one  year 
prior  to  the  election,  or  a  certificate  of  competency  from  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools,  nor  shall  such  person  be  eligible  unless  he  has 
a  sound  moral  character,  and  has  had  successful  experience  in  teaching 
within  three  years  of  the  time  of  his  election :  Provided,  That  serving  as 
county,  city  or  borough  superintendent  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  test  of 
qualifications  ;  and  the  president  and  secretary  of  each  convention  of  school 
directors  held  in  any  county,  city  or  borough  to  elect  a  county,  city  or 
borough  superintendent,  when  certifying  to  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  elected  county,  city  or  borough 
superintendent,  shall  at  the  same  time  state  the  kind  and  character  of  the 
evidence  upon  which  said  convention  relied  for  proof  of  the  eligibility  of  the 
person  so  elected ;  and  the  said  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  if, 
upon  the  examination  of  the  evidence  presented,  it  shall  prove  to  be  such  as 
is  required  by  this  act,  and  no  objection  be  made,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion fourth  of  the  act  approved  April  seventeenth,  Anno  Domini  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  sixty-five,  shall  issue  a  commission  to  the  person 
elected  as  aforesaid,  as  now  required  by  law  ;  but  if,  upon  examination  of 
said  evidence  of  competency,  it  shall  not  prove  to  be  such  as  is  required  by 
this  act,  or  if  objection  be  made  in  accordance  with  said  section  of  the  act 
approved  April  seventeenth.  Anno  Domino  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-five,  the  said  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  shall  appoint  two 
competent  persons,  himself  being  the  third,  to  examine  the  person  so  elected 
county,  city  or  borough  superintendent ;  and  if,  upon  examination,  he  be 
found  duly  qualified  for  the  office,  the  said  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  shall  issue  to  him  the  usual  commission ;  but  if  not,  the  said 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  shall  proceed  in  like  manner  in  respect 
to  the  person  receiving  the  next  highest  number  of  votes  in  the  convention 
of  directors,  who,  if  found  qualified,  shall  receive  the  commission  aforesaid 
as  county,  city  or  borough  superintendent ;  but  if  his  qualifications  are  also 
found  insufficient,  the  said  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  shall  appoint 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  some 
other  person  with  the  required  qualifications,  county,  city  or  borough  super- 
intendent for  the  ensuing  term  of  such  office. 

This,  as  will  readily  be  seen,  was  a  very  important  step 
toward  securing  competent  supervision;  and  it  has  not  been  a 
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dead  letter,  for  the  writer  has  himself  served  as  examiner  of 
superintendents  whose  qualifications  had  been  challenged,  and 
he  knows  of  at  least  one  person  elected  city  superintendent 
who  was  refused  a  commission  because  he  had  not  had  "suc- 
cessful experience  as  a  teacher  within  three  years  of  the  time 
of  his  election."  In  Pennsylvania,  at  least,  the  office  of  county 
superintendent  must  be  held  by  a  teacher.  It  has  no  use  for 
worn-out  preachers,  unsuccessful  lawyers,  or  doctors  without 
patients,  or,  worst  of  all,  corrupt  politicians  in  the  of^ce  of 
superintendent  of  schools. 

The  duties  of  the  ofifice  are  prescribed  as  follows: 

(i)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to  visit,  as  often  as 
practicable,  the  several  schools  of  his  county,  and  to  note  the  course  and 
method  of  instruction,  and  branches  taught,  and  to  give  such  directions  in 
the  art  of  teaching  and  the  method  thereof,  in  each  school,  as  to  him, 
(together  with  the  directors  and  controllers,)  shall  be  deemed  expedient  and 
necessary  ;  so  that  each  school  shall  be  equal  to  the  grade  for  which  it  was 
established,  and  that  there  may  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  uniformity  in  the 
course  of  studies  in  schools  of  the  several  grades  respectively. 

(2)  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  county  superintendent  to  see  that  in 
every  district  there  shall  be  taught  orthography,  reading,  writing,  English 
grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  as  well  as  such  other  branches  as  the 
board  of  directors  or  controllers  may  require.  In  case  the  board  of  directors 
or  controllers  shall  fail  to  provide  competent  teachers  to  teach  the  several 
branches  above  specified,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent 
to  notify  the  board  of  directors  or  controllers,  in  writing,  of  their  neglect, 
and  in  case  provision  is  not  made  forthwith  for  teaching  the  branches  afore- 
said, to  report  such  facts  to  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  withhold  any  warrant  for  the  quota  of  such  district  of  the 
annual  State  appropriation,  until  the  county  superintendent  shall  notify  him 
that  competent  teachers  of  the  branches  aforesaid  have  been  employed. 
And  in  case  of  neglect  or  refusal  of  the  board  of  directors  or  controllers  to 
employ  such  competent  teachers  as  aforesaid,  for  one  month  after  such  noti- 
fication by  the  county  superintendent  that  such  teachers  have  not  been  pro- 
vided, such  district  shall  forfeit  absolutely  its  whole  quota  of  the  State 
appropriation  for  that  year. 

(3)  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to  examine  all 
the  candidates  for  the  profession  of  teacher,  (in  the  presence  of  the  board  of 
directors  or  controllers,  should  they  desire  to  be  present,  to  whom  they  shall 
first  apply  in  his  county,)  and  to  give  each  person  found  qualified  a  certifi- 
cate, setting  forth  the  branches  of  learning  he  or  she  is  capable  of  teaching ; 
and  such  examination  and  certificate  shall  be  renewed  as  often  as  any  such 
teachers  shall  be  employed  in  teaching  any  branch  of  learning  other  than 
those  enumerated  in  his  or  her  certificate;  and  no  teacher  shall  be  employed 
in  any  school  to  teach  other  branches  than  those  set  forth  in  such  certificate 
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of  said  teacher  :  Provided,  That  the  county  superintendent  may  annul  any 
such  certificate  given  by  him  or  his  predecessor  in  office,  when  he  shall 
think  proper,  giving  at  least  ten  days'  previous  notice  thereof,  in  writing,  to 
the  teacher  holding  it,  and  to  the  directors  and  controllers  of  the  district  in 
in  which  he  or  she  may  be  employed. 

(4)  That  the  county  superintendent  shall  annually,  on  or  before  the  first 
Monday  in  June,  forward  to  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  the 
reports  of  the  several  school  districts  of  their  respective  counties,  and  shall 
also  themselves  make  an  extended  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools 
under  their  charge,  suggesting  such  improvements  in  the  school  system  as 
they  may  deem  useful,  and  giving  such  other  information  in  regard  to  the 
practical  operation  of  common  schools,  and  the  laws  relating  thereto,  as 
may  be  deemed  of  public  interest. 

The  act  of  1859  added  the  privilege  of  attending  the  annual 
State  Normal  School  examinations  when  notified  to  do  so  by 
the  State  superintendent.  By  the  act  of  1867  the  exclusive 
power  to  issue  permanent  certificates  to  teachers  was  taken 
from  the  superintendent,  and  he  was  henceforth  authorized  to 
issue  only  provisional  and  professional  certificates,  the  former 
good  for  one  year  only  and  the  latter  for  one  year  beyond  the 
ofificial  teim  of  the  officer  who  issues  them.  Permanent  cer- 
tificates were  granted  by  the  State  department  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  committee  of  teachers  elected  by  the 
teachers  of  the  county,  and  of  the  respective  county  or  city 
superintendent,  so  that  the  superintendent  was  still  in  control 
wholly  as  regards  the  veto  power,  for  without  his  recommen- 
dation no  certificate  could  legally  be  granted,  but  on  the 
other  hand  he  could  not  grant  them  at  will  but  only  in  con- 
junction with  the  committee. 

The  power  of  the  superintendent  was  further  extended 
by  the  act  of  1872  so  that  no  normal  school  could  grant  a 
diploma  or  State  certificate  except  on  the  recommendation  of 
a  board  of  examiners,  at  least  two  of  whom  must  be  superin- 
tendents; nor  could  any  teacher  obtain  a  State  certificate 
except   on  the  recommendation  of  his  superintendent. 

The  following  sections  of  the  act  of  1867  placed  the  county 
superintendents  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  most  advantageous 
position  of  any  in  the  country,  so  far  as  the  stimulation  of  their 
teachers  and  the  creation  of  a  healthy  public  school  sentiment 
are  concerned  : 
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(i)  That  the  county  superintendent  of  each  county  in  this  Commonwealth 
is  hereby  authorized  and  required,  once  in  each  year,  at  such  time  and  place 
as  he  or  a  properly  authorized  committee  of  teachers  acting  with  him,  may 
deem  most  convenient,  to  call  upon  and  invite  the  teachers  of  the  common 
schools,  and  other  institutions  of  learning  in  his  county,  to  assemble  together 
and  organize  themselves  into  a  teachers'  institute,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  teachers  in  the  science  and  art  of  education,  to  continue  in 
session  at  least  five  days,  including  a  half  day  for  going  to  and  a  half  day 
for  returning  from  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  said  institute,  and  to  be  pre- 
sided over  by  the  county  superintendent  or  by  someone  designated  by  him, 
and  be  subject  in  its  general  management  to  his  control. 

(2)  That  each  county  superintendent,  upon  the  assembling  of  the  teachers' 
institute  of  his  county,  shall  cause  a  roll  of  members  to  be  prepared,  which 
roll  shall  be  called  at  least  twice  every  day  during  the  session  of  the  institute, 
and  all  absentees  to  be  carefully  marked,  and  from  which,  upon  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  institute,  he  shall  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  teachers  who 
were  in  attendance,  and  the  length  of  time  each  attended  ;  and,  upon  the 
presentation  of  a  certificate,  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  each  annual  insti- 
tute, setting  forth  these  facts,  and  signed  by  the  county  superintendent,  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  proper  county,  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to 
pay  immediately,  out  of  any  money  in  the  county  treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  county  superintendent,  one  dollar  for  every  three  days 
spent  by  the  teachers  of  the  county  in  attendance  at  the  institute  for  that 
year,  or  as  much  of  it  as  may  be  needed  ;  such  money  to  be  expended  by 
the  county  superindendent  in  procuring  the  services  of  lecturers  and 
instructors  for  the  institute,  and  in  providing  the  necessary  apparatus, 
books,  and  stationery  for  carrying  on  its  work.  .   . 

(3)  That  all  boards  of  school  directors  and  boards  of  controllers  shall  be, 
and  are  hereby,  authorized  and  required  to  pay  the  teachers  employed  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  several  districts,  within  their  jurisdiction,  for  attendance 
upon  the  sessions  of  the  annual  county  institutes,  in  the  respective  counties. 

(4)  Compensation  for  institute  attendance  shall  be  based  on  the  official 
reports  made  to  the  several  boards  of  directors  or  controllers,  by  the  proper 
county,  city  or  borough  superintendent,  who  shall  report  the  daily  attend- 
ance of  teachers  to  the  respective  boards  by  which  they  are  employed, 
and  such  compensation  shall  be  allowed  by  the  directors  or  controllers, 
and  paid  by  the  district  treasurer,  to  the  teachers  entitled  to  receive 
the  same. 

(5)  Compensation,  as  herein  authorized,  shall  not  be  less  than  the  per 
diem  pay  for  actual  teaching  :  Provided,  That  it  shall  not,  in  any  case, 
exceed  two  dollars  per  diem,  and  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  to  the  teachers, 
in  their  respective  districts,  for  each  day's  attendance,  reported  as  aforesaid 
by  the  proper  superintendent :  And  provided  further.  That  a  common 
school  month  shall  consist  of  twenty  days'  actual  teaching,  as  now  required 
by  law. 

To  guard  the  interests  of  education  it  was  provided  by  law, 
as  early  as  1867,  that  no  certificate  should  be  given  to  any  per- 
son examined  for  admission  to  the  profession  of  teaching  who 
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"habitually  used  intoxicating  liquors,"  and,  as  every  superin- 
tendent had  to  be  elected  from  the  teachers'  ranks,  the  same 
standard  was  applied  to  these  officers. 

By  the  act  of  1878  provision  was  made  to  regulate  the  com- 
pensation of  county  superintendents  as  follows: 

That  the  salary  of  each  county  superintendent  of  common  schools,  elected 
according  to  law,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight, 
and  thereafter,  shall  be  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  each  school  in  his 
jurisdiction  at  the  time  of  his  election,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  general  fund 
appropriated  for  common  schools  :  Provided,  That  the  salary  of  a  county 
superintendent  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  eight  *  hundred  dollars  nor  more 
than  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  in  counties  with  over  one  hun- 
dred schools  it  shall  not  be  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  :  And  provided 
further.  That  conventions  of  school  directors,  when  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  a  county  superintendent,  may  vote  him  a  salary  greater 
than  the  amount  he  would  receive  by  this  act,  such  increase  to  be  in  all 
cases  taken  from  the  school  fund  of  the  county  thus  voting.  That  in  all 
counties  having  over  two  hundred  and  ninety  schools,  or  twelve  hundred 
square  miles  of  territory,  or  a  school  term  exceeding  seven  and  one-half 
months,  the  salary  of  said  superintendent  shall  not  be  less  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars. 

And  still  further  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  children  and 

secure  the  most  complete  supervision  it  was  provided  by  the 

Act  of  1893 

That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  holding  the  ofifice  of  county  superintendent  of  common  schools  to 
engage  in  the  business  or  profession  of  teaching  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the 
Commonwealth  unless  it  be  done  without  any  other  compensation  than  that 
paid  him  as  county  superintendent. 

To  sum  up:  the  State  has  secured  a  supervising  officer  in 
each  county,  with  prescribed  professional  qualifications,  whose 
sole  business  it  is  to  further  the  interests  of  education,  pre- 
vent the  employment  of  incompetent  teachers,  and  report  any 
neglect  or  infringement  of  the  laws  regulating  the  public 
schools.  This  officer  is  elected  by  the  educational  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  but  is  paid  by  the  State.  His  tenure  of 
office  is  fixed,  and  a  vacancy  is  filled  by  appointment  by  the 
State  department.  But  with  counties  in  some  cases  almost 
as  large  and    populous   as   States    elsewhere,  and  containing 

"  This  minimum  salary  of  a  county  superintendent  was  increased  to  one  tiiousand 
dollars  by  the  act  of  1893. 
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cities  with  ever  and  rapidly  increasing  populations,  the  need 
of  additional  and  closer  supervision  made  itself  more  and  more 
felt;  and  hence  the  act  of  1867  provided  for  city  and  borough 
superintendents. 

This  act,  the  creation  of  the  ablest  of  Pennsylvania's  State 
superintendents,  has  hitherto  stood  in  need  of  no  amendment, 
nor  does  it  seem  that  anything  further  would  be  required  in 
the  near  future.  Minerva-like  it  sprang  from  the  brain  of  him 
who  conceived  it,  and  how  well  adapted  it  was  to  the  genius  of 
our  people  is  attested  by  its  rapid  adoption.  There  are  now 
sixty-one  such  officers  in  commission  besides  the  sixtj^-six 
county  superintendents  provided  for  by  the  law  of  1854.  As 
the  qualifications  and  duties  of  these  officers  are  to  a  large 
extent  specified  in  the  laws  relating  to  the  county  superintend- 
ency,  little  need  be  added  here.  Naturally  the  supervision  is 
closer;  they  are  expected  to  meet  with  the  city  boards  of  edu- 
cation, to  be  consulted  as  regards  courses  of  study  and  the 
arrangement  and  furnishing  of  schoolhouses,  the  grading  of 
schools,  the  promotion  and  sometimes  the  examination  of 
pupils,  and  indeed  all  the  details  belonging  to  the  management 
of  a  good  system  of  public  instruction.  But  above  all  they  are 
expected  to  make  their  influence  felt  for  good  among  the 
teachers.  They  are  literally  to  teach  the  teachers.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  add  the  names  of  the  earliest  still  in  office,  with 
the  cities  in  which  they  served,  as  showing  the  conservative 
character  of  our  people,  as  well  as  the  appreciation  of  pro- 
fessional ability.  Among  these  Superintendent  Cottingham 
of  Easton  is  facile  princeps,  serving  since  1853;  next  come 
Luckey  of  Pittsburg,  1867;  Patterson  of  Pottsville,  1868; 
Buehrle    of   Allentown,   1868,  Reading,   1878,  and   Lancaster, 

1880. 

R.  K.  Buehrle 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


VI 
UNIVERSITY    OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WOMEN 

FRANCE 

The  French  Facultes  admitted  women  to  their  courses  in 
1863.  No  new  law  was  necessary.  The  Councils  of  the  Facul- 
tes merely  placed  a  liberal  interpretation  upon  existing  legis- 
lation. Emma  Chenu  was  the  first  woman  who  took  a  degree 
in  mathematics  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  an  Englishwoman,  Miss 
Garrett,  was  the  first  to  receive  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine at  Paris.  In  1868  the  medical  school  at  Paris  had  4 
women  enrolled  as  students;  in  1878  there  were  32;  and  in 
1886  the  number  had  increased  to  119.  Of  all  the  French  law 
schools,  only  one,  that  of  Paris,  has  had  women  (three  in  num- 
ber) registered  as  students.  A  young  Roumanian,  Mile.  Sar- 
misa  Bilcesco,  the  daughter  of  the  president  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Bucharest,  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  aim 
laude,  in  1890.  Mile.  Jeanne  Chauvier  passed  the  examinations 
for  the  degree,  and  was  at  once  elected  professor  of  law  in  the 
Paris  lycees  for  young  girls.  The  third  is  Mme.  Gorodissky, 
the  wife  of  a  lawyer  at  Kiev,  in  Russia. 

From  the  report  made  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  France,  by  M.  Charles  Beudant,  rapporteur  of  the 
general  councils  of  the  Facultes,  we  learn  that  the  number  of 
women  students  is  steadily  increasing.  On  December  31,  1893, 
there  were  343  enrolled  in  the  different  Facultes  of  Paris. 
Of  these  171  were  French  and  172  foreigners.  Most  of  the  latter 
were  Russians — for  secondary  education  for  women  is  well 
organized  in  Russia — and  the  rest  were  either  Roumanians  or 
Americans.  Three  were  studying  law,  155  medicine;  15  were 
registered  in  the  Faculty  of  Science,  164  in  the  Faculte  of 
Letters,  and  6  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

During  1893  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  granted  diplomas  to 
441  doctors,  of  whom  6  were  women. 

471 
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GERMANY 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  Prussian  universities — with  the 
exception  of  Heidelberg,  which  is  noted  below — have  not 
admitted  women  to  either  their  courses  or  to  their  examina- 
tions. From  1871  to  1880  the  University  of  Leipzig  author- 
ized a  few  ladies  to  follow  its  courses  as  free  auditors,  but  the 
Saxon  government  has  withdrawn  this  permission.  Bavaria 
follows  the  example  of  Saxony. 

There  is,  however,  a  movement  in  Germany  in  favor  of 
opening  the  medical  profession  to  women.  Quite  recently 
petitions  signed  by  more  than  50,000  German  women  were 
presented  to  the  Reichstag,  demanding  that  the  courses  of 
the  medical  schools  should  hereafter  be  open  to  students  of 
both  sexes. 

A  short  time  ago,  one  of  the  most  respected  of  the  German 
deputies,  Herr  Baumbach,  vice  president  of  the  Reichstag, 
made  a  motion  in  Parliament  that  women  should  be  authorized 
to  take  the  examinations  for  academic  degrees.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Reichstag  held  February  23,  1893,  this  motion  was 
the  cause  of  an  interesting  debate.  The  Secretary  of  State, 
Herr  Boetticher,  without  opposing  the  motion,  pointed  out 
that  the  proposal  fell  within  the  jurisdiction,  not  of  the  Em- 
pire, but  of  each  State,  and  that  it  must  decide  as  to  the 
advisability  of  allowing  women  to  take  examinations,  prepar- 
atory to  higher  studies,  on  leaving  secondary  schools. 

During  the  debate  the  author  of  the  motion  cited  in  support 
of  his  position  a  remarkable  instance.  In  1877  a  woman, 
Dr.  Franziska  Tiburtius,  was  authorized  by  special  decree  to 
open  a  "Frauen  Klinik"  at  Berlin.  From  1877  to  1892  this 
lady  treated  no  fewer  than  17,000  women,  of  whom  2000 
received  free  treatment. 

At  the  present  time  but  six  women  are  practicing  medicine 
in  Germany,  and  in  each  case  a  special  authorization  was 
found  necessary. 

But  Germany  in  her  turn  is  yielding  to  the  advance  of 
modern   progress.     The    old    University    of    Heidelberg   has 
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just  opened  its  doors  to  women,  and  four  gymnasia  for  young 
girls  whose  object  is  to  prepare  women  for  university  studies 
have  been  opened  in  Carlsruhe,  Berlin,  Leipzig,  and  Munich. 

AUSTRIA 

The  Austrian  Minister  of  Public  Worship  and  Education 
published  on  May  6,  1878,  a  decision  forbidding  women  to 
attend  the  courses  of  the  universities  as  auditors,  or  to 
matriculate  as  students.  But  Austria  has  been  forced  from 
this  conservative  position,  and,  after  declaring  that  no  Bohe- 
mian woman  should  be  allowed  to  practice  medicine,  has 
authorized  them  to  practice  in  the  Eastern  provinces  of  the 
monarchy,  particularly  in  Bosnia,  where  the  feminine  Mussul- 
man population  is  deprived  of  the  medical  services  of  men 
through  religious  prejudices. 

Two  women,  Drs.  Anna  Bayerova  and  Bohmuila  Kectova, 
have  been  appointed  doctors  in  the  provinces.  These  ladies 
received  their  degree  from  the  University  of  Zurich.  This 
post  is  an  official  one,  and  these  two  women  are  considered  as 
part  of  the  army  and  wear  its  uniform.  A  group  of  young 
Bohemian  women  are  now  studying  medicines,  and  the  lycee 
for  young  girls  established  at  Prague  in  1890  by  Mme.  Elista 
Krasnohorska  was  attended  by  no  less  than  86  young  girls 
in   1893,  all  of  whom  look  forward  to  a  university  career. 

It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  decree  of  May  6,  1878, 
will  be  reconsidered  and  that  women  will  soon  be  admitted  to 
the  courses  of  the  Austrian  universities. 

SPAIN 

The  royal  decree  of  March  16,  1882,  forbids  women  to  follow 

university  courses. 

RUSSIA 

In  Russia  the  same  prohibition  holds  good.  There  is, 
nevertheless,  a  medical  school  for  women,  which,  suppressed 
for  political  reasons,  will  soon  be  reopened  through  the 
influence  of  the  Czarina.     An  imperial  ordinance  of  August  2, 
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1890,  has  fixed  the  conditions  under  which  women  gaining 
their  degrees  in  other  countries  may  practice  medicine  in 
Russia.  The  first  Russian  woman  to  receive  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  is  Mme.  Souslow.  There  are  now  between 
700  and  800  women  who  are  practicing  medicine  in  Russia — 
a  larger  number  than  in  any  other  European  country — and 
they  rendered  signal  service  during  the  last  Eastern  war,  and 
in  the  recent  cholera  epidemic. 

On  December  2,  1867,  Mme.  Nadiyda  Souslow,  after  finish- 
ing her  university  course  at  Zurich,  was  admitted  to  the 
medical  profession  of  Russia,  and  settled  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  she  is  still  practicing.  A  movement  in  favor  of 
the  intellectual  emancipation  of  Russian  women  at  once  mani- 
fested itself.  The  Universities  of  Dorpat,  Moscow,  Charkoff, 
Warsaw,  and  Kiev  declared  themselves  unanimously  in  favor 
of  the  admission  of  women  to  all  medical  courses.  In  1872 
a  medical  school  for  women  was  opened  at  St.  Petersburg, 
which,  through  a  disagreement  between  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  and  the  War  Office,  under  whose  jurisdic- 
tion, by  a  curious  anomaly,  the  medical  school  for  women 
happened  to  be,  was  closed  in  1881.  From  1872  to  1881,  of 
the  1209  young  girls  who  took  the  examinations  of  the  medi- 
cal school,  959  were  admitted  as  students. 

During  the  Russo-Turkish  war  25  women  doctors  entered 
the  medical  service  of  the  army.  In  the  report  that  was 
addressed  to  the  chief  of  the  active  army  in  February,  1878,  by  1 

the  inspector  of  the  medical  service  of  the  Russian  army,  a 
just  tribute  is  paid  to  the  women  doctors  w^ho  followed  the 
campaign  of  1877.  "These  women  who  have  been  with  the 
army  from  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,"  he  writes,  "have 
entirely  justified  the  hopes  of  the  highest  medical  authorities, 
by  their  unexampled  ardor,  by  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
their  duties,  and  by  their  services  as  doctor  and  surgeon  in  the 
hospitals.  The  work  of  these  women  in  the  midst  of  danger 
and  disease  will  attract  general  comment,  and,  as  the  first 
instance  of  woman's  work  of  this  character  in  this  field,  deserves 
all  possible  publicity  and  encouragement." 
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The  aptitude  of  women  for  the  study  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine is  now  well  established.  The  women  doctors  of  Russia 
have  shown  great  mental  activity,  and  although  but  fifteen 
years  have  passed  since  women  were  allowed  to  practice  medi- 
cine, several  are  distinguished  for  their  scientific  services,  and 
by  their  writings,  which  fill  an  important  place  in  Russian 
medical  literature. 

At  St.  Petersburg,  of  the  24  doctors  employed  by  the  city 
there  are  15  women,  of  whom  14  have  held  their  positions 
since  1892.  In  a  recent  article  by  G.  T.  Arkauguelsky  on 
"The  women  doctors  in  the  employ  of  the  city  of  St..  Peters- 
burg from  1878-90,"  the  author  declares  that  the  services  of 
the  women  doctors  have  not  caused  the  least  complaint  or  the 
slightest  disturbances.  "This,"  he  adds,  "is  most  remarkable 
when  we  remember  that  each  one  of  the  15  women  in  the 
employ  of  the  city  held  yearly  at  least  4000  consultations,  and 
visited  iioo  patients  at  their  homes.  Now  the  men,  although 
they  each  held  but  3000  consultations,  and  visited  but  1000 
patients  at  their  homes,  were  not  able  to  avoid  several  dis- 
agreeable encounters  with  the  populace,  and  aroused  from 
time  to  time  much  murmuring  and  discontent." 

This  evidence  is  conclusive,  and  shows  how  wise  the  Russian 
authorities  are  to  allow  women  to  practice  medicine,  and  how 
much  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  medical  school  for  women, 
suppressed  without  sufficient  reason,  may  be  re-opened. 
Especially  since  the  school  has  an  endowment  of  260,000 
rubles  (1,240,000  francs),  and  besides  the  interest  on  this  sum 
has  a  revenue  of  31,200  rubles  (124,800  francs). 

Russia  is  the  first  country  where  the  problem  of  the  woman 
lawyer  arose.  In  1875  at  Nijni-Novgorod,  Mile.  Alexandroff 
demanded  admittance  to  the  bar,  but  the  ukase  of  January  7, 
1876,  settled  that  question  by  forbidding  women  to  enter  the 
profession  of  the  law. 

BELGIUM 

Under  the  law  of  May  20,  1876,  as  under  that  of  April   10, 
1890,  women  are  permitted  to  follow  the  courses  of  the  Fac- 
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ultes  and  to  receive  degrees.  The  practice  of  medicine  and 
pharmacy  has  been  conceded  to  them.  The  bar  alone  is  for- 
bidden.  The  court  of  Brussels  by  the  decree  of  December  12, 
1888,  and  confirmed  by  that  of  the  court  of  cassation  on 
November  11,  1889,  refused  the  right  to  enter  the  bar  to  Mile. 
M.  Popelin,  and  the  chamber  of  representatives  at  its  meet- 
ing held  on  January  29,  1890,  rejected  the  motion  of  one  of  its 
members  that  the  legal  profession  should  be  opened  to  women. 

ENGLAND 

The  English  and  Irish  universities  have  admitted  women 
as  students  for  many  years. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  committee  of  examinations 
for  the  London  University,  the  women  applicants  distin- 
guished themselves.  At  the  examination  of  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  letters,  of  the  400  candidates  who  were  men,  239 
were  successful.  Among  the  candidates  there  were  83  women, 
of  whom  ^Ty  passed.  The  proportion  of  the  successful  candi- 
dates is  therefore,  for  the  men,  59  per  cent. — for  the  women  76 
per  cent.  One  hundred  and  fifty-four  candidates,  of  whom  24 
were  women,  passed  the  examination  for  bachelor  of  science : 
48  per  cent,  for  the  men,  58  for  the  women.  The  reports 
of  these  committees  prove  that  almost  all  the  women  are 
more  carefully  and  fully  prepared  for  the  examinations  than 
the  men. 

The  Royal  University  of  Ireland  has  conferred  a  unique 
distinction  upon  women.  It  has  appointed  on  its  committee 
of  examination  two  women.  Miss  Story  and  Miss  Kerr  John- 
ston, both  of  whom  lecture  at  Alexandra  College.  Miss  Story 
has  been  appointed  examiner  in  French  literature,  and  Miss 
Johnston  in  physics. 

By  one  of  the  curious  anomalies  and  contradictions  to  be 
found  in  the  legislation  of  Great  Britain,  the  universities  of 
Scotland  refused  to  admit  women,  while  those  of  England  and 
Ireland  welcomed  them  as  students. 

During  the  session  of  March  3,  1875,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons refused  women  admission  to  the  Scotch  universities  by 
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a  vote  of  194  to  151.  This  decision  is  now  reversed,  for  the 
Scottish  Universities'  Commission  has  declared  that  the  coun- 
cil of  each  university  shall  be  authorized  to  admit  women  to 
its  courses  and  to  its  examinations.  Upon  consultation  with 
the  senates  of  the  universities  the  same  council  may  provide 
for  the  training  of  women  candidates,  by  either  admitting  them 
to  the  usual  courses  or  by  arranging  special  courses  for  them. 
The  academic  authorities  and  the  professors  received  this 
decision  with  favor,  but  among  the  students  it  caused  much 
irritation. 

The  University  of  St.  Andrews,  which  was  founded  in  141 1, 
has  also  opened  its  doors  to  women.  Ten  ladies  are  enrolled 
as  students.  The  students  received  them  with  great  cordial- 
ity, and  invited  them  to  become  members  of  their  societies 
and  the  choral  union.  At  the  preliminary  examination  held 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  a  woman  received  third 
place. 

But  the  greatest  advance  has  been  made  in  Wales.  A  new 
Welsh  university  has  just  been  created,  which  is  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Radnor.  The  English  Parliament  a  short  time  ago 
unanimously  granted  it  a  charter.  I  quote  the  following 
clauses : 

"Women  placed  on  an  equality  with  men  shall  be  admitted 
to  all  the  degrees  that  the  university  is  authorized  to  confer 
by  this  charter. 

"Women  placed  on  an  equality  with  men  may  occupy  any 
position  created  by  the  university,  and  may  be  members  of 
any  of  the  bodies  exercising  authority  constituted  under  this 
present  act." 

In  England  Miss  Garrett,  now  Mrs.  Anderson,  was  the  first 
Englishwoman  who  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 
in  1865.  She  opened  a  medical  school  for  women  in  Lon- 
don. The  Medical  Qualifications  Act,  passed  in  1876,  abol- 
ished all  restrictions  and  opened  the  medical  profession  to 
women. 

The  courses  in  eight  medical  schools  are  now  open  to 
women.     They  are : 
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England,     r.  The  Medical  School  for  Women  in   London,  holding 
clinics  at    the    Royal    Free    Hospital — a   hospital   exclusively   for 

women .         .         .         .         •  HS 

2.  Medical  School  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  annexed  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Durham i 

Scotland,     i.  Medical   School   for  Women   at   Edinburgh,  holding 

clinics  at  the  hospital  at  Leith 23 

2.  Second  Medical  School  for  Women  at  Edinburgh,  holding  its 
clinics  at  the  Royal  Infirmary 33 

3.  Queen  Margaret's  College,  Glasgow 43 

Ireland.     University  of  Dublin 12 

Queen's  College,  Cork  ........  2 

Queen's  College,  Belfast 2 

Total  number  of  students 259 

NUMBER  OF   STUDENTS 

In  England I44 

In  Scotland 99 

In  Ireland 16 

Total 259 

In  four  of  these  schools  the  medical  course  is  exclusively  for 
women ;  these  are  those  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Queen 
Margaret's  College,  Glasgow.  These  schools  have  242  stu- 
dents. In  four  schools — Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Dublin,  Cork, 
and  Belfast — where  the  instruction  is  given  to  men  and  women 
together,  there  are  but  17  women  students. 

Women  may  take  examinations  before  the  committees  of 
the  University  of  London,  the  Royal  University,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  the  Apothecaries*  Hall  (London),  the  United 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  Dublin,  and  finally  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  They 
are  not  admitted  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  Dur- 
ham, or  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
England. 

There  are  now  1 14  women  who  are  practicing  medicine  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  45  of  whom  practice  in  London. 

The  British  Medical  Association  elected  Mrs.  Anderson  a 
member  in  1872,  In  1S78,  the  Association  decided  never 
again  to  admit  a  woman  as  member,  and  this  decision  was 
approved  by  the  annual  congress  held  at  Nottingham  in  1892, 
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and  in  London  in  1893.  The  women  doctors  of  England  at 
once  decided  to  found  an  association  themselves.  The  "Asso- 
ciation of  Registered  Medical  Women,"  which  owns  a  club 
annexed  to  Ni2w  .Hospital,  which  is  exclusively  for  women,  is 
the  result. 

HOLLAND 

All  the  Dutch  universities  admit  women  as  students,  and 
many  women  are  enrolled  at  the  universities  of  Amsterdam, 
Groningen,  Leyden,  and  Utrecht.  Miss  Jacobs  has  practiced 
medicine  for  eighteen  years,  and  Mme.  du  Saar  has  gained  a 
^reat  reputation  as  an  oculist.  She  is  the  assistant  at  the 
Ophthalmic  Institute  of  Amsterdam,  and  has  a  dozen  women 
who  assist  her. 

SWITZERLAND 

The  number  of  women  students  is  greatest  in  Switzerland. 
During  the  second  semester  of  the  academic  year  of  1891-92, 
541  women  attended  the  courses  given,  either  as  matriculated 
students  or  as  free  auditors.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
were  registered  as  students;  79  at  Berne,  86  at  Geneva,  6"]  at 
Zurich,  5  at  Lausanne,  and  i  at  Basel.  Five  women  were 
studying  law,  161  medicine,  46  philosophy  and  letters,  and  21 
natural  science  and  mathematics.  Three  young  girls  are 
taking  the  courses  of  the  polytechnic  school  at  Zurich,  and 
the  departments  of  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  physics  have 
■each  I  woman  student.  The  majority  of  the  free  auditors 
are  ladies.  There  are  100  at  Zurich ;  at  Berne,  64  of  the  92 
auditors  are  women,  and  at  Geneva  136  out  of  200. 

In  no  country  is  the  proportion  of  women  students  as  large. 
The  small  number  at  the  University  of  Lausanne  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  courses  have  only  been  open  to  women 
for  two  years.  The  old  Academy  of  Lausanne,  founded  in 
1537,  was  forced  to  open  its  doors  to  women  by  the  law  passed 
on  May  10,  1890,  by  the  Canton  de  Vaud. 

The  number  of  students  registered  in  the  Swiss  universities 
is  as  follows : 
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The  Catholic  university  of  Freiburg,  under  the  control  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  of  Switzerland,  is  opposed  to  co-education 
from  principle,  and  has  never  admitted  women  to  its  courses. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Catholic  university  of  Louvain  in 
Belgium.  Although  many  women  take  the  university  courses, 
there  are  very  few  who  practice  medicine  in  Switzerland. 
Among  a  population  of  3,000,000  there  are  but  1157  doctors, 
of  whom  but  10  are  women. 

Two  judicial  decisions  have  refused  to  allow  women  admis- 
sion to  the  bar.' 

Mme.  Kempin-Spyri,  although  refused  permission  to  plead 
before  the  courts,  has  been  selected  by  the  University  of 
Zurich  to  conduct  a  course  in  the  faculty  of  law. 

ITALY 

Women  may  be  enrolled  as  students  under  the  statutes  of 
October  8,  1876,  article  8,  and  may  enter  all  the  professions 
except  the  bar.^ 

From  early  times,  even  under  the  Popes,  women  have  taught 
and  have  occupied  professional  chairs  at  the  universities  of 
Padua  and  Bologna.  The  chair  of  histology,  in  the  faculty  of 
medicine  at  Bologna,  is  now  filled  by  a  savante  of  wide  reputa- 
tion. Dr.  Josephine  Catani. 

'  Tribunal  of  the  2d  arrondissement  of  Zurich,  24th  of  November,  1886,  and  the 
Tribunal  federal  suisse,  2gth  of  January,  1887. 

^  Cour  de  Turin,  14th  of  November,  1S83  ;  Cassation  Turin,  8th  of  May,  1884. 
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Below  are  given  the  most  recent  statistics  of  the  women 
who  were  studying  in  the  Italian  universities  during  the  year 
1892-93. 


Universities 

Letters 

Laiv 

Medicine 

Science 

Pharmacy 

Total 

Bologna 

9 
I 
I 

I 
3 
4 
4 
2 

5 

13 

3 

I 

2 

4 

I 

]• 

I 

2 

I 

I 

2 

5 

5 

I 
I 

Catania 

Genoa 

12 
I 

Messina 

Naples 

4 

I 
6 

5 
6 

Palermo. 

Padua 

Pavia 

I 

I 

I 

Pisa 

12 

Rome 

4 

Turin '. .  . 

12 
16 

3 

Florence 

Total 

46 

3 

14 

17 

2 

82 

To  these  should  be  added  18  free  auditors. 


Letters 

Science 

Total 

Padua 

I 

12 

2 

I 
2 

•   •   • 

0 

Turin 

14 
2 

Florence 

Total 

15 

3 

18 

Women  students 
Auditors 


Total 


82 
18 


100 


ROUMANIA 

The  courses  at  the  Universities  of  Jassy  and  of  Bucharest  are 
open  to  Roumanian  women. 

SWEDEN 
Sweden  is  the  first  Scandinavian  country  which,  by  the 
decree  of  June  3,  1870,  admitted  women  to  its  universities. 
Mile.  Ellen  Fries  of  Stockholm  was  the  first  woman  to  receive 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  letters.  For  many  years  the  late 
Mme.  Sophie  Kowalewaska,  whose  works  were  crowned  by  the 
Institute  of  France,  occupied  the  chair  of  higher  mathematics 
at  the  University  of  Stockholm.     By  the  decree  of  November 
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7,  1873,  women  are  allowed  to  pursue  university  studies  and 

to  gain  academic  degrees.     An  exception  is  made,  however,  as 

regards  the  examinations  of  the  faculty  of  Lutheran  theology, 

and  the  school  of  law.     It  should  be  remembered,  however, 

that  the  Lutheran  religion  is  the  state  religion,  and  that  its 

pastors  are  state  officials. 

Another  decree  of  June  12,  1891,  allows  women  to  practice 

pharmacy. 

DENMARK 

-  By  the  royal  decree  of  June  25,  1875,  women  were  admitted 
to  the  universities  of  the  country,  and  were  authorized  to  take 
the  examinations.  The  decree  stipulates,  however,  that 
academic  degrees  shall  confer  no  rights  on  women  to  hold 
public  office.  A  decree  of  the  supreme  court  of  Denmark,  of 
October  9,  1888,  refuses  to  allow  women  to  practice  law. 

NORWAY 

The  Norwegian  law  passed  on  June  14,  1884,  authorizes 
women  to  enter  the  courses  of  the  university,  to  pass  its  exami- 
nations, to  receive  its  degrees,  and  to  obtain  fellowships  under 
the  same  conditions  as  men. 

FINLAND 

By  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  law,  a  Finnish  woman  was 
permitted  in  1870  for  the  first  time  to  take  the  entrance 
examinations  of  the  University  of  Helsingfors.  Her  example 
was  followed  by  another  woman  in  1873.  But  the  number  of 
women  students  has  only  increased  since  1890.  In  1891,  44 
women  were  studying  at  the  University  of  Helsingfors.  In 
1892-93,  there  were  56,  representing  3.2  of  the  university 
population.  Three  were  studying  law,  4  medicine,  24  mathe- 
matics and  natural  sciences,  of  whom  several  were  preparing 
for  medical  studies,  and  25  were  registered  in  the  faculty  of 
philosophy  and  history.  The  first  woman  to  receive  a  degree 
from  the  University  of  Helsingfors  was  Miss  Emma  Irene 
Astrone.     Her  diploma  was  granted  in  1873. 

The  first  woman  allowed  to  practice  medicine  in  Finland 
was  Miss   Rosina  Heikel,  who  was  admitted   to  the  medical 
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profession  in  1878.  She  is  still  the  only  woman  doctor  in  Fin- 
land. She  now  occupies  the  official  position  of  "parish 
doctor"  at  Helsingfors.  Many  young  girls  are  now  pursuing 
medical  studies,  and  three  fellowships  for  women  have  been 
lately  instituted. 

ICELAND 

The  Icelandic  ordinance  of  December  4,  1886,  gives  women 
the  right  to  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters,  and 
admits  them  to  the  school  of  medicine  and  tht  Ecole  Eccl^si- 
nstiqiie  of  Reykjavik — the  school  of  law  is  in  Copenhagen. 
Women  may  practice  medicine,  and  take  the  examinations  in 
philosophy  and  theology.  But  their  academic  degrees  give 
them  no  right  to  claim  an  appointment  to  a  state  office. 
Women  who  have  passed  successfully  the  examinations  in 
philosophy  and  theology  cannot  take  a  professorship,  nor  can 
they  be  appointed  pastors  of  the  Lutheran  church,  as  it  is  the 
state  church,  and  its  pastors  state  officers. 

UNITED   STATES 

In  the  United  States,  as  in  the  British  Colonies,'  higher 
education  is,  in  many  cases,  free  to  all.  Without  any  appeal 
liaving  been  made  to  legislation,  women  are  admitted  to  many 
of  the  universities  and  colleges. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  United 
States  for  1888-89  shows  that  at  that  time  women  were 
admitted  to  18  medical  schools,  18  theological  schools,  6  law 
schools,  and  64  colleges,  without  counting  the  large  colleges 
exclusively  for  women,  such  as  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith,  and 
Bryn  Mawr.  During  1892,  7  American  universities  opened 
their  doors  to  women  :  Yale,  founded  in  1702  ;  Brown,  founded 
in  1764;  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Tufts  College,  the 
medical  school  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  of  Baltimore, 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  the  new  Stanford  University. 

*  In  India  and  the  Colonies  the  following  action  has  been  taken  :  Tlie  medical 
school  of  Madras  was  opened  to  women  in  1875  ;  the  University  of  Melbourne, 
Victoria,  in  187S  ;  the  Universities  of  Durham,  Cape  Colony  ;  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales  ;  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  in  iSSi,  and  Calcutta  in  18S3.  At  Toronto, 
■Canada,  there  is  a  medical  school  for  women,  which  was  opened  October  i,  1883. 
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The  great  State  universities,  such  as  those  of  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  California,  make  no  distinction  between  men 
and  women,  and  two  important  endowed  institutions,  Cornell 
University  and  Boston  University,  have  been  co-educational 
since  their  foundation. 

At  two  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  American  universities, 
Harvard  and  Columbia,  indirect  provision  for  the  higher 
education  of  women  has  been  made  for  some  years.  The 
Harvard  Annex,  founded  in  1879,  "o^  known  as  Radcliffe 
College,  has  offered  collegiate  instruction  to  women  of  the 
same  character  that  Harvard  offers  to  men,  the  instructors 
being  Harvard  professors.  Within  a  year  many  university, 
or  graduate,  courses  at  Harvard  have  been  thrown  open  to 
women.  Columbia  established  a  collegiate  course  for  women 
in  1883,  by  the  provisions  of  which  women  were  permitted  to 
become  candidates  for  degrees  and  to  study  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Columbia  professors;  but  they  were  not  allowed  to 
attend  lectures.  This  plan  was  superseded  in  1889  by  the 
establishment  of  Barnard  College,  on  the  lines  of  the  Harvard 
Annex,  Since  1872  women  have  been  admitted  to  the  univer- 
sity courses  offered  by  the  faculty  of  philosophy  at  Columbia, 
and  it  is  expected  that  their  privileges  will  be  greatly  increased 
in  the  near  future. 

From  the  latest  census  reports,  2438  women  are  practicing 
medicine  in  the  United  States.  And  no  fewer  than  24 
States — California,  North  Carolina,  Connecticut,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Utah, 
Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming — have  admitted 
women  to  the  bar,  and  Congress,  by  the  law  of  February  15, 
1879,  authorized  women  to  plead  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

Eight  women  have  been  admitted  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  120,  who  are  lawyers,  are  members  of  the  American  bar. 

Louis  Frank 

Brussels,  Belgium 


VII 
DISCUSSION 

THE   DISAPPOINTING   RESULTS   OF   SCIENCE   TEACHING 

The  results  of  the  teaching  of  science  in  schools  of  all  kinds 
have  been  very  disappointing  to  the  friends  and  advocates  of 
science  teaching.  Every  experienced  teacher,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  method,  knows  from  the  examination  papers 
handed  to  him  that  the  majority  of  pupils  have  profited  but 
little,  and  he  washes  his  hands  from  responsibility  by  attrib- 
uting the  failure  to  willfulness,  stupidity,  or  some  defect  in 
the  students,  seeing  they  did  not  respond  as  they  should  have 
done  to  a  right  method.  The  work,  though,  is  unsatisfactory 
when  the  best  opportunities  are  provided  and  skilled  teachers 
devote  all  their  time  to  it,  indeed  where  they  practically  have 
everything  their  own  way.  I  have  known  graduates  of  col- 
leges where  great  opportunities  for  the  study  of  physics  are 
provided,  and  who  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  experi- 
mental laboratory  work,  to  declare  after  it  was  over  that  they 
did  not  see  what  it  was  all  about,  and  who  would  not  admit 
they  had  profited  by  their  painstaking.  This  has  given  the 
advocates  of  the  older  literary  studies  a  chance  to  look  over 
their  spectacles  and  say  "I  told  you  so."  It  is  plain  that  class- 
room science-teaching  has  no  history  to  be  proud  of,  but  the 
reverse.  Something  is  radically  wrong  when,  after  a  genera- 
tion of  science-teaching,  those  who  have  had  the  best  avail- 
able teaching  in  it  do  not  show  some  of  the  superiority  which 
is  claimed  for  it  in  insight,  tact,  skill,  judgment,  and  affairs  in 
general.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  belittle  scien- 
tific studies  or  science-education,  but  rather  to  point  out  where 
it  has  failed  and  in  what  direction  it  may  be  made  more  useful 
in  a  proper  way. 

I  Every  science  has  its  own  terminology,  which  makes  a 
draught  upon  the  students'  attention  like  a  new  language.  Such 
Avords  as  force,  energy,  work,  are  examples  of  words  everyone 
uses  freely,  and  I  suspect  that  confusion  results  in  thinking 
with  these,  unless  one  has  been  drilled  so  long  in  them  as  to 
be  able  to  think  with  them  in  their  scientific  sense,  and  this 
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is  not  easy.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  late  scientific 
controversy  know  that  terminology  for  fundamental  mechan- 
ical principles  is  not  yet  settled,  and  heated  discussions  about 
it  are  not  uncommon.  Then  there  are  many  new  terms, 
especially  if  the  metric  system  be  employed  in  teaching. 
Grams,  ergs,  and  dynes,  must  be  worked  with  a  long  time 
before  one  can  be  familiar  enough  with  them  to  think  in  them. 
I  apprehend  that  there  has  not  been  half  enough  attention  given 
in  this  matter.  Everybody  knows  how  much  work  it  takes 
to  teach  common  fractions  to  pupils.  If  it  is  not  done  there 
is  stumbling  in  all  arithmetical  work,  and  the  language  of 
science  is  not  properly  mastered. 

Again :  when  laboratory  work  is  required,  the  character  of 
the  experiments  is  generally  such  as  to  be  uninteresting  to  the 
average  student.  As  accuracy  of  observation  and  precision  of 
measurement  are  the  essential  things  insisted  upon,  and  as  skill 
in  these,  as  in  most  other  accomplishments,  can  be  had  only  by 
much  painstaking  and  a  certain  degree  of  aptitude,  it  is  not  a 
matter  to  be  much  wondered  at  that  such  work  does  not  enlist 
sympathetic  interest.  The  ordinary  unsophisticated  youth, 
and  perhaps  some  older  ones,  is  almost  always  interested  to 
know,  or  find  out  ivJiat  will  happen,  rather  than  how  much, 
and  the  laboratory  method  has  not  met  him  halfway  in  that. 
Indeed,  the  tendency  for  many  years  now  has  been  to  make  all 
laboratory  work  quantitative.  It  is  argued  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  quantity  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  modern 
physical  science.  But  it  is  not  remembered  that  this  same 
quantitative  physical  science  is  the  very  latest  and  highest 
development  in  all  science,  and  its  significance  is  now  grasped 
by  but  a  few.  One  might  very  well  query  whether  on  that 
account  alone  it  is  not  an  unscientific  procedure  to  set  any 
except  tolerably  mature  students  at  work  with  problems  other 
than  the  very  simplest  and  easiest.  If,  as  Dr.  Stanley  Hall 
has  somewhere  said,  the  growing  student  should  be  given 
"glimpses"  rather  than  precisional  work,  then  most  of  the 
work  now  done  in  this  direction  is  all  wrong  educationally. 

Then,  again,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  has  been  attention  enough 
given  to  the  continuity  of  phcnonioia,  the  relations  that  are 
constant,  making  modern  science  not  a  hodgepodge  of  unre- 
lated things,  but  a  consistent  body  of  knowledge.  Text-books 
give  a  line  to  it  here  and  there,  but  do  not  make  it  emphatic. 
Conservation  of  energy  is  at  last  in  the  books,  but  continuity 
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of  phenomena  is  just  as  important.  To  be  able  to  trace  the 
successive  steps  backward  in  the  series  of  transformations  from, 
say,  the  electric  light  through  lamp,  wire,  dynamo,  engine, 
boiler,  fuel,  and  so  on,  and  to  picture  to  one's  self  mentally  in 
some  way  what  goes  on,  quite  independently  of  the  question 
of  quantity,  is  in  my  judgment  quite  as  valuable  a  mental 
attainment  as  to  be  able  to  determine  the  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion of  brass  or  steel  to  their  significant  figures.  It  is  a  kind 
of  work,  too,  that  most  pupils  take  pleasure  in,  and  will  not 
seek  for  a  reason  to  run  away  from. 

II  In  the  classroom,  where  illustrations  with  apparatus  are 
given,  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  apparatus  is  so  complicated 
and  often  so  highly  finished  as  to  attract  attention  from  the 
subject-matter  to  the  apparatus  itself,  while  the  complications 
often  add  a  kind  of  mystery  to  it.  Most  of  the  apparatus 
made  for  schools  and  colleges  is  of  that  kind,  and  so  far  is 
mischievous  rather  than  helpful.  What  is  done  in  an  illus- 
trative way  should  be  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  the  apparatus 
should  be  the  simplest  that  can  be  devised.  Extemporized 
and  homely  fixtures  are  generally  better  than  elaborate 
devices. 

III  In  recitation  work  there  should  be  no  more  than  one  or 
two  important  matters  considered  in  a  lesson.  The  teacher 
should  determine  what  should  be  emphasized  beforehand,  and 
he  should  ring  all  the  changes  he  can  think  of  on  that,  and  call 
upon  the  ingenuity  of  the  class  for  further  illustrations  and 
conclusions,  and  give  higher  credit  for  such  suggestions  than 
for  any  memoriter  work.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  judgment 
of  those  who  have  studied  the  psychological  process  of  educa- 
tion, whether  or  not  there  can  profitably  be  put  before  pupils 
at  one  sitting  more  than  one  idea  of  importance,  and  also  if, 
even  then,  an  entire  respite  from  any  additional  intellectual 
effort  is  not  wiser  than  to  direct  at  once  the  attention  to 
another  and  different  subject,  even  though  there  be  no  sense  of 
weariness.  An  experienced  educator  once  said  to  me  that  he 
preferred  not  to  meet  a  class  oftener  than  three  times  a  week, 
for  he  thought  it  wise  to  give  each  lesson  time  to  "soak  in." 
With  the  multiplied  subjects  now  requiring  attention  in 
schools  of  all  grades,  there  is  no  time  allowed  for  anything  to 
"soak  in,"  and  science  has  suffered  as  well  as  the  rest  for  the 
reason  that  much  too  much  is  demanded  in  every  grade ;  and 
instead   of  thinking  of  getting  more  preparation   for  higher 
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school  work  the  present  stress  should  be  removed.  If  this 
be  true,  then  the  subjects  for  presentation  should  be  more 
fundamental  if  possible,  theiv  treatment  simplified,  and  a  good 
deal  more  time  allowed  for  what  is  now  attempted,  instead,  as 
now,  of  hurrying  on  to  new  topics  before  the  older  ones  are 
properly  assimilated. 

The  text-books  used  are  almost  always  too  abstruse,  and  are 
not  adapted  to  the  educational  wants  of  beginners.  The 
makers  of  these  seem  to  have  the  fear  of  their  associates  before 
them  rather  than  the  real  needs  of  those  for  whom  they  make 
the  book.  This  I  think  to  be  the  fault  of  nearly  every  book 
made  for  college  use.  I  question  whether  any  book  can  be 
made  too  easy  for  a  beginner,  no  matter  what  his  age  may  be. 

IV  In  order  that  any  subject  may  be  interesting  to  any 
body  of  persons,  young  or  old,  there  is  need  of  personality. 
For  the  lack  of  this,  scientific  societies  of  all  sorts  have  been 
starving  to  death  for  years.  There  is  neither  poetry  nor 
oratory  apart  from  personality,  and  the  subject-matter  of 
science  must  in  some  way  touch  the  student.  Science  of  all 
sorts,  as  presented  in  text-books,  has  been  carefully  winnowed 
of  this ;  and  if  one  has  ventured  to  insert  a  little  here  and  there, 
he  has  been  sneered  at.  It  therefore  remains  for  the  teacher 
to  add  humanity  to  his  teaching.  If  he  does  this,  however,  he 
is  liable  to  receive  the  disparagement  from  such  as  believe  in 
the  high  and  dry  way  of  learning,  and  likely  enough  be  com- 
plained of  for  attempting  popularity  and  offering  "snap 
courses" — a  charge  I  once  heard  made  against  the  late  Dr.  A. 
P.  Peabody  of  Harvard.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  any 
course  with  such  a  teacher  is  worth  more  educationally  than 
any  amount  of  the  so-called  vigorous  work  with  uninspiring 
teachers.  If  one  does  not  do  this  by  anecdotes,  short  stories 
of  the  work  of  the  more  eminent  in  science  and  history,  their 
methods,  aims,  opportunities,  and  environments — in  short,  if  he 
does  not  enlist  the  sympathies  of  his  students  in  men  as  men 
as  well  as  in  their  scientific  attainments — he  must  not  com- 
plain if  his  class  be  not  interested  in  what  seems  to  them  to 
have  no  human  interest,  and  need  not  blame  them  if  they  run 
away  on  an  occasion. 

A.    E.    DOLBEAR 

Tufts  College, 

Massachusetts 
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REVIEWS 

Encyklopadisches    Handbuch    der    Paidagogik,     Bd.    I,    Lieferungen   i-6. 
Langensalza  :  H.  Beyer  &  Sohne,  1S94.     Price  i  mark,  per  number  of  80  p. 

The  above  title  calls  attention  to  a  new  encyclopedia  of  peda- 
gogics that  must  eventually  claim  a  prominent  place  in  every 
well  and  completely  selected  educational  library.  The  promi- 
nence of  the  editor  among  European  educationists  will 
alone  undoubtedly  be  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  generally 
efficient  character  of  the  work.  The  numbers  that  have  thus 
far  appeared  speak  for  themselves.  The  comprehensive  plan 
of  the  work  has  been  a  growth  in  the  mind  of  Professor  Rein, 
originating  first  in  the  idea  of  bringing  certain  well-known 
educational  forces  to  bear  upon  sundry  neglected  problems  in 
the  field  of  education,  and  of  embodying  the  results  of  their 
work  in  a  series  of  monographs.  From  this  more  modest  aim 
the  plan  grew  until  it  embraced  the  idea  of  a  pedagogical 
encyclopedia  which  should  treat  all  departments  of  theoretic, 
practical,  and  historic  pedagogics,  and  the  related  sciences 
in  their  bearing  upon  education.  The  editorial  staff  embraces 
some  of  the  most  prominent  educational  thinkers  of  Europe, 
and  has  been  selected  on  the  basis  of  scientific  fitness 
and  regardless  of  school  or  prejudice.  This  statement  is 
borne  out  by  the  presence  of  such  names  as  R.  Barth, 
Glockner,  Keferstein,  K.  Kehrbach,  Lazarus,  Lange,  Paulsen, 
E.  V.  Sallwurk,  Chr.  Ufer,  Th.  Vogt,  O.  Willmann,  and  Th. 
Ziehen.  The  work  will  be  one  of  reference  not  only  for  the 
superintendent,  principal,  and  teacher  in  any  kind  of  educa- 
tional institution,  but  also  for  the  school  board,  school  physi- 
cian, and  school  architect. 

The  typographical  work,  almost  without  exception,  is  all 
one  could  wish.  The  type  is  large  and  distinct,  the  arrange- 
ment clear  and  easily  grasped  ;  there  is  evidently  no  disposi- 
tion to  cheapen  the  work  for  the  sake  of  economizing  a  little 
space.  I  could,  however,  have  desired  one  change  :  I  be- 
lieve that  the  use  of  the  old  Gothic  type,  though  excellent  of 
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its  kind,  is  a  great  oversight  in  a  work  that  is  especially  de- 
signed for  ready  reference.  What  will  the  hygienist,  writing 
for  this  very  work,  have  to  say  upon   the  use  of   such  type  ? 

The  heading  of  each  main  subject  stands  prominently  in  the 
middle  of  the  column,  the  headings  of  all  its  sub-topics  to  the 
left,  followed  directly  by  the  first  line  of  the  paragraph.  This 
facilitates  the  mechanical  work  of  reference.  For  the  sake  of 
speed  and  convenience  in  reference  almost  every  topic,  no 
matter  what  its  length,  is  divided  into  a  series  of  sub-topics. 
For  instance,  the  heading  "  Emotional  disturbances  "  is  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  an  enumeration  of  the  following  sub- 
topics:  I.  Morbid  depression,  2.  Morbid  exaltation,  3.  Mor- 
bid irritability,  4.  Morbid  lability,  5.  Morbid  apathy,  6,  Gen- 
eral remarks.  Then  follows  a  discussion  of  each  topic  ;  e.  g.: 
"4.  Morbid  lability  of  mood.  Even  in  the  healthy  child  laugh- 
ing and  crying  alternate  rapidly ;  most  of  the  emotions  of 
childhood  are  superficial,  and  in  consequence  not  very  lasting. 
A  slight  shock  suffices  for  a  complete  change  of  mood.  This 
lability  assumes,  in  rare  cases,  a  morbid  character.  In  such 
pathological  cases  the  complete  lack  of  a  motive  for  any  of  the 
emotional  vacillations  is  usually  the  only  safe  criterion  for  the 
pathological  character  of  the  fickleness  of  the  mood.  Generally 
the  pathological  lability  of  the  emotions  is  also  accompanied 
by  other  severe  symptoms,  especially  by  cramps  (epileptic  or 
hysteric),  megrim,  etc."  (Ziehen.)  The  entire  article  is  then 
closed  by  a  short  bibliography  of  the  subject. 

The  editorial  staff  has  solved  the  vexatious  problem  of  the 
"  what  "  and  the  "  how  much  "  by  giving  space  and  detailed 
treatment  to  subjects  and  problems  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, while  not  neglecting  the  numberless  minor  questions, 
which  receive  attention  in  brief,  summarizing  paragraphs. 
One  of  the  most  thoroughly  and  ably  discussed  themes  is 
that  of  objective  instruction  (Anschauungsunterricht).  The 
article  opens  with  introductory  remarks  upon  the  conception 
and  nature  of  sense-perception  and  its  forms.  It  then  dis- 
cusses the  grounds  for  maintaining  a  special  branch  of  instruc- 
tion in  object-lessons,  and  its  possible  aims,  the  choice  and 
nature  of  objects,  requirements  placed  upon  such  instruction 
and  the  conditions  of  their  fulfillment,  objective  instruction  as 
language  instruction,  its  connection  with  drawing,  singing, 
mathematics,  and  other  branches,  the  demands  it  places  upon 
the  teacher,  a  summary  of  the  chief  points  of  view  upon  this 
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form  of  instruction,  and  finally  some  reference  to  its  historical 
development. 

Gartner's  long  and  exhaustive  article  on  contagious  dis- 
eases and  their  appearance  in  school  is  invaluable  to  the  super- 
intendent and  school  board  in  large  cities.  Every  teacher 
ought  to  read  Ziehen's  few  words  upon  what  he  calls  "  con- 
tagious psychosis."  The  articles  that  have  already  appeared 
upon  the  psychological  conceptions  that  bear  directly  on  edu- 
cation, as  apperception,  association  and  reproduction  of  ideas, 
attention,  and  emotion,  are  brief,  concretely  presented,  and 
appeal  directly  to  the  practice  of  the  teacher,  coming  as  they 
do  from  those  who  are  both  skilled  practically  and  versed 
scientifically.  The  same  is  true  of  the  articles  on  method  and 
pedagogical  theory.  Aside  from  the  systematic  discussion  of 
the  theme  in  hand,  many  of  them  are  full  of  very  practical 
suggestions. 

In  conclusion  let  me  quote  from  Keferstein's  "  ^Esthetic  cul- 
ture "  :  "  We  speak  of  aesthetics  as  the  doctrine  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  its  various  forms  of  presentation  in  nature  and  art.  We 
regard  aesthetic  sense  as  equivalent  to  sense  of  the  beautiful,  to 
taste  for  the  beautiful.  We  call  him  aesthetically  cultured  who 
is  sensitive  to  the  beautiful,  who  receives  it  with  joy,  seeks  it, 
judges  it  intelligently,  and  endeavors  to  give  it  expression  in 
his  own  person  and  environment."  The  writer  sums  up  what 
he  conceives  to  be  comprehended  in  an  aesthetic  culture  in 
the  broadest  sense  ;  it  is  nothing  less  than  beautiful  living  in 
a  beautiful  environment,  and  to  this  conception  he  would  give 
the  profoundest  content  possible.  Transferred  and  applied  to 
the  practical  relations  of  education,  this  elevated  conception  of 
aesthetic  culture  is  finally  made  to  shed  a  flood  of  light  upon 
the  ideal  personality  of  the  teacher,  the  ideal  school  environ- 
ment, the  ideal  expression  of  moral  worth  through  t\\Q  physical 
child. 

So  far  as  published  a  charm  runs  through  many  of  the  lead- 
ing articles  of  the  encyclopedia  that  is  due  not  only  to  their 
truly  literary  and  scientific  merit,  but  also  to  the  interesting  and 
practical  atmosphere  they  seek  to  preserve.  If  the  entire  work 
retains  the  vigor  and  freshness  that  characterize  these  opening 
numbers,  it  will  assuredly  be  recognized  as  a  classic  effort  of 

its  kind. 

C.  C.  Van  Liew 

Normal,  III. 
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The  Pedagogical  Seminary— Edited  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President  of  Clark  University  and  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education.  Vol. 
iii.  No  I,  October,  1894,  184  p.     Price,  1.50.  ' 

With  the  exception  of  one  article,  this  number  of  the  Peda- 
gogical Seminary  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  record  of  various 
observations  on  young  children,  Mr.  Hancock's  study  of  the 
motor  ability  of  children  is  the  most  important.  His  subjects 
(the  number  of  them  does  not  appear  to  be  given)  were  chil- 
dren in  the  first  year  of  school  work,  and  ranged  from  five  to 
seven  years  of  age.  The  object  of  the  research  was  to  ascer- 
tain what  movements  children  can  best  make,  and  to  arrive  at 
some  more  definite  knowledge  than  we  now  have  of  the  rela- 
tive motor  ability  of  children  and  adults.  Mr.  Hancock's 
article  is  so  clumsily  constructed  that,  while  the  reader  can 
determine  easily  enough  what  experiments  he  made,  he  is 
sorely  puzzled  to  ascertain  just  what  results  were  reached, 
that  can  be  called  in  any  sense  new,  and  what  importance  is 
attached  to  them.  By  means  of  an  instrument  called  the 
ataxiagraph  and  Jastrow's  automatograph,  the  swayings  of 
children  and  the  twitching  of  their  fingers,  when  endeavoring 
to  keep  quiet,  were  studied.  The  swaying  of  children  was 
found  to  be  (naturally)  much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  men, 
and  the  author  states — subject  to  correction  by  more  extended 
researches — that,  in  general,  the  motor  control  in  man  is  from 
three  to  six  times  as  great  as  that  of  children  in  the  first  year 
of  school  life.  That  some  of  the  earlier  exercises  in  the 
kindergarten  are  too  fine  and  minute  for  the  children's  mus- 
cular  and  nervous  power  has  been  known  for  years  and  insisted 
upon  by  a  number  of  educationists;  Mr.  Hancock's  study 
points  to  results  that  corroborate  this  position.  Similarly,  Mr. 
Hancock  supports  the  contention  made  seven  years  ago  that 
the  American  system  of  manual  training  is  better  for  young 
children  than  the  Swedish  Sloyd.  A  study  like  this  may  do 
a  great  deal  of  practical  good,  but  it  must  be  persisted  in  and 
extended  over  a  wide  area. 

Miss  Haskell  of  the  Worcester  Normal  School  records  some 
interesting  cases  of  imitation  in  children.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
attempts  a  complete  summary  of  the  university  work  of  the 
world  in  anthropology,  but  I  notice  several  omissions,  such 
as  Paulsen's  course  at  Berlin  and  Dr.  Farrand's  courses 
at  Columbia,  that  lead  one  to  suspect  that  there  may  be 
more. 
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The  remaining  papers  bring  together  a  great  lot  of  undi- 
gested material  upon  the  subject  of  children's  rights,  games, 
and  plays,  and  the  boyhood  of  great  men. 

The  reports  on  current  literature  in  this  number  are  very 
disappointing  by  reason  both  of  what  they  omit  and  the  lack 
of  any  just  sense  of  the  proportionate  importance  of  the  books 
treated.  For  example,  lack  of  space  is  given  as  a  reason  for 
not  analyzing  Colonel  Parker's  Talks  on  pedagogics,  while  the 
two  following  pages  are  given  over  to  the  mere  mention  of 
seventeen  volumes,  all  but  one  or  two  of  which  are  utterly 
commonplace.  On  most  of  them  any  ordinary  reader  is  com- 
petent to  pronounce,  but  thousands  of  teachers  are  anxiously 
waiting  for  expert  judgments  on  Colonel  Parker's  work. 

N.  M.  B. 


How  to  Study  and  Teach  History,  with  particular  reference  to  the  history 
of  the  United  States— By  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  the 
Science  and  Art  of  Teaching  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  (In  International 
Education  Series).     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1894,  pp.  346.     Price  $1.50. 

This  book  logically  consists  of  two  clearly  defined  parts,  and 
it  would  have  conduced  to  clearness  if  the  author  had  so 
divided  it.  From  chapter  i  to  xiv  inclusive  it  treats  in  gen- 
eral of  the  field  of  history— of  its  educational  value,  of  the 
methods  of  teaching  and  studying  it,  and  of  the  qualifications 
of  the  teacher.  I  would  call  this  Part  I.  What  I  would 
call  Part  II  consists  of  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  its  object  is 
to  illustrate  some  of  the  more  important  conclusions  of  Part  I 
by  "drawing  the  outlines  of  some  important  chapters  in 
American  history." 

Barring  the  chapter  on  the  field  of  history,  the  knowledge 
of  the  substance  of  which  might  fairly  have  been  presupposed 
on  the  part  of  the  class  for  whom  the  book  was  written,  criti- 
cism of  the  chapters  which  I  have  called  Part  I  must  be 
chiefly  commendation.  The  author  has  brought  to  his  subject 
a  wide  and  critical  knowledge,  and  treated  it  in  a  judicious, 
discriminating  way.  His  statement  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
teacher  is  suggestive.  The  teacher  should  know  (i)  the  rela- 
tive values  of  the  various  powers  of  the  mind— what  faculties 
are  of  most  worth— and  (2)  "the  varieties  of  knowledge  and 
their  power  to  stimulate  and  form  the  mind  in  respect  both  to, 
quantity  and  quality."     In  his  chapters  on  "Sources  of  infor- 
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mation,"  and  "The  teacher's  qualifications,"  I  are  glad  to 
note  the  emphasis  with  which  Dr.  Hinsdale  insists  on  a  high 
ideal.  He  insists  that  teachers  of  elementary  as  well  as 
secondary  schools  must  not  only  have  a  wide  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  and  such  auxiliary 
subjects  as  political  economy — declaring  that  the  time  has 
gone  by  when  teachers  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
save  what  they  have  got  from  text-boks,  can  be  tolerated  as 
teachers  of  history — but  that  they  must  also  be  students  of  the 
materials  out  of  which  history  is  made.  His  chapter  on  the 
choice  of  facts  contains  a  sound  criticism  of  Spencer's  absurd 
theory  that  nothing  but  the  philosophy  of  history  is  worth 
teaching,  and  presents  to  primary,  secondary,  and  advanced 
teachers  useful  criteria  for  the  selection  of  facts.  Agreeing 
with  Spencer  that  the  philosophy  of  history  is  the  ultimately 
important  matter,  he  rightly  insists  that  all  that  the  elementary 
teacher  can  do  is  to  teach  the  facts  that,  so  to  speak,  hold  the 
philosophy  in  solution.  Particularly  worthy  of  note  is  his 
quotation  of  the  statement,  made  to  Dr.  Klemm  by  a  German 
teacher,  of  the  principles  that  should  underlie  instruction  in 
history.  "The  aim  should  be  'to  nourish  and  strengthen  all  the 
powers  of  the  soul,  mtellcct,  e77iotion,  and  volition'  '  The  pupil's 
intellect  is  increased  by  making  him  familiar  with  historical 
deeds,'  'by  affording  comparisons  and  making  distinctions,  by 
causing  keen  judgment  and  correct  conclusions.'  'The  pupil's 
heart  is  influenced  by  instruction  in  history,  because  many 
great,  sublime,  noble,  and  beautiful  actions  and  motives  are 
presented,  which  cause  pleasure  and  lead  to  imitation,  uncon- 
sciously to  the  pupil.'  'The  pupil's  will-power  is  greatly  stimu- 
lated by  instruction  in  history,  because  he  is  warned  and 
inspired  by  truth,  right,  and  duty,  for  love  of  country  and  his 
fellow-men  '  "  (p.  56). 

Noteworthy  also  is  his  discussion  of  causation  in  history. 
Admitting  fully  the  immense  influence  of  environment  he 
yet  contends  that,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
physical  causation  in  history.  "In  the  truest  sense,  Nature 
is  not  an  historical  cause  at  all.  History  is  not  primarily  a 
study  of  circumstances,  but  of  the  human  agents  that  exist 
and  act  among  circumstances;  not  a  study  of  environment,  but 
of  what  man  does  acting  under  environment"  (p.  127). 

In  what  I  have  ventured  to  call  Part  II,  Dr.  Hinsdale 
seems  to  me  less  happy  in  his  treatment  of  his  subject.     In  the 
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first  place  he  has  devoted  two  chapters  to  wars,  one  to  the 
Revolution  and  the  other  to  the  war  of  1812 — which  seems  to 
me  two  too  many.  According  to  his  own  statement  of  the 
educational  value  of  history,  the  history  of  campaigns  and 
battles  is  its  least  valuable  part,  A  student  may  get  from  the 
study  of  American  history  exceedingly  valuable  training,  and 
the  kind  of  knowledge  that  tends  most  directly  to  qualify  him 
for  the  duties  of  citizenship,  with  a  very  meager  knowledge  of 
the  wars  of  which  it  treats. 

The  chapter  on  the  territorial  growth  of  the  United  States 
does  not  bring  out  some  of  the  most  important  facts.  With 
Henry  Adams'  great  history  before  him  it  is  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  Dr.  Hinsdale  does  not  tell  American  teachers  that 
we  put  in  a  claim  to  West  Florida  as  a  part  of  the  Louisiana 
purchase  on  a  mere  technicality,  and  waited  till  Spain  was 
engaged  in  an  heroic  struggle  for  her  life  to  attempt  to  make 
it  good.  Nor  will  the  reader  of  Dr.  Hinsdale's  pages  be  able 
to  learn  how  the  insolent  and  bullying  conduct  of  this  coun- 
try toward  a  weaker  power  drove  Mexico  to  make  an  attack 
upon  American  troops,  nor  how  the  President  of  the  United 
States  told  Congress  in  consequence  what  he  knew  was 
false — that  war  existed  between  this  country  and  Mexico  by 
the  act  of  Mexico — in  order  that  he  might  have  an  excuse 
for  wresting  from  that  power  territory  which  we  had  long 
coveted. 

But  most  unfortunate  of  all  is  the  omission  of  a  long  chapter 
on  the  history  of  political  parties  in  the  United  States.  A 
history  of  the  United  States  that  leaves  that  out  is  like  the 
play  of  Hamlet  without  "Hamlet."  That  is  the  chapter  of 
American  history  which  it  especially  concerns  American 
citizens  to  know,  and  which  American  teachers  should  by  all 
means  undertake  to  teach.  Dr.  Hinsdale  does  indeed  touch 
upon  it,  but  the  space  that  he  devotes  to  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
ridiculously  disproportioned  to  its  importance. 

But  in  spite  of  these  defects  Dr.  Hinsdale  has  written  a  very 
helpful  and  suggestive  book— one  that  ought  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  teaching  of  American  history  in  the  elementary 

and  secondary  schools. 

J.   r.  GORDV 
Ohio  University, 
Athens,  O. 
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A  First  Book  in  Old  English  :  Grammar,  Reader,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary — By 
Albert  S.  Cook,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  in  Yale  Uni- 
versity.    Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1894,  314  p.     Price,  $1.50. 

As  the  titles  indicates,  this  is  a  book  for  the  beginner  in  Old 
English,  or  Anglo-Saxon.  Besides  the  Introduction  on  dia- 
lects and  periods,  the  Grammar  contains  a  chapter  each  on 
phonology,  inflection,  syntax,  and  prosody.  The  Reader  has 
thirteen  prose  selections  from  yElfric  {Genesis,  Colloquy,  Homi- 
lies, Hexameron),  Alfred  {Bede,  BoetJiiiis),  Wulfstan  {Homilies), 
and  the  anonymous  Apollonius  of  Tyre,  and  three  poetic  pieces 
{Beowulf ,  Judith,  and  Andreas).  As  is  evident,  several  of  the 
prose  selections  are  rare  in  anthologies.  The  text  of  all 
the  prose  is  normalized,  a  wise  plan  in  a  book  for  beginners. 
As  to  the  selections  from  Old  English  poetry,  I  regret  that  at 
least  one  short  lyric  is  not  given  entire. 

The  Notes  touch  on  phonology,  inflection,  syntax,  and  liter- 
ature, and,  while  displaying  the  wide  learning  of  the  author, 
seem  to  me  no  less  pertinent  than  stimulating. 

Appendix  I  names  Some  Useful  Books  for  the  Study  of  Old 
English  ;  Appendix  II  tabulates  the  Correspondences  of  Old 
English  and  Modern  German  Vowels;  Appendix  III  fur- 
nishes the  Greek  parallel  to  Aiidreas,  235-349;  while  Appen- 
dix IV  gives  Valuable  Specimens  of  the  Dialects. 

The  Vocabulary  has  brief  etymological  features  and  copious 
references  to  the  Grammar,  though  none  at  all  to  the  Reader. 
Sometimes  forms  divergent  from  the  norm  (inf.,  nom.,  etc.) 
are  entered,  sometimes  not ;  but  I  believe  that  they  should  be 
recorded  in  every  instance.  Notwithstanding  the  references 
to  the  appropriate  sections  of  the  Grammar,  it  seems  desirable, 
also,  to  indicate  the  gender  of  the  nouns  as  they  occur  in  the 
Vocabulary. 

But  it  is  upon  the  Grammar  that  the  author  has  spent 
his  force,  and  accordingly  I  have  reserved  consideration  of 
it  to  the  last.  The  guiding  principle  of  its  composition 
is  thus  stated  :  "  It  has  seemed  to  the  author  that  there 
were  two  extremes  to  be  avoided  in  its  compilation — the 
treatment  of  Old  English  as  though  it  consisted  of  wholly 
isolated  phenomena,  and  the  procedure  upon  a  virtual  assump- 
tion that  the  student  was  already  acquainted  with  the  cognate 
Germanic  tongues  and  with  the  problems  and  methods  of 
comparative  philology.  The  former  treatment  robs  the  study 
of  its  significance  and  value,  which,  like  that  of  most  other 
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subjects,  is  found  in  its  relations  ;  the  latter  repels  and  con- 
founds  the  student  at  a  stage  when  he  is  most  in  need  of  en- 
couragement and  attraction."  (p.  v.)  Confessedly  it  is  hard  to 
steer  between  these  two  extremes,  but  in  the  main  the  author 
seems  to  have  accomplished  the  feat  most  admirably.  In  one 
instance,  however,  he  might  profitably  have  drawn  upon 
comparative  philology,  viz.,  in  the  explanation  of  i-umlaut 
(§§  16-17);  for  the  exhibition  of  the  umlaut-producing  let- 
ters as  seen  in  Gothic  has  in  the  experience  of  the 
writer  almost  invariably  had  a  satisfying  effect  upon  even  the 
youngest  student.  In  saying  this  of  course  I  am  favoring 
the  insertion  of  the  paragraphs  (12-15)  o"  original  and  deriva- 
tive  vowels,  upon  which  especially  the  author  invokes  criticism. 
Possibly  this  relationship  might  have  been  made  plainer  by 
cross  references  to  the  paragraphs  on  umlaut  and  palatalization 
as  well  as  to  those  on  consonantal  loss  and  change.  Again, 
since  Old  English  is,  as  a  rule,  begun  in  college  when  the 
classification  of  nouns  by  stems  has  been  learned  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  it  seems  desirable  to  give  this  scientific  classifica- 
tion in  Old  English,  though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  em- 
pirical one. 

The  scholarship  of  Professor  Cook  has  been  too  often  shown 
in  his  previous  publications  on  Old  English  to  call  for  notice 
here ;  hence  I  have  purposely  confined  my  comments  to 
matters  of  detail.  Admirable  in  conception  and  in  execution, 
the  First  Book  in  Old  English  is  sure  to  find  favor  with  the 
beginner  and  the  beginner's  teacher,  whose  needs  have  at  all 
points  been  kept  in  mind. 

Morgan  Callaway,  Jr. 

Umversity  of  Texas 


School  English  :  a  manual  for  use  in  connection  with  the  written  English 
work  of  secondary  schools — By  George  P.  Butler,  formerly  English  Master 
in  the  Lawrenceville  School.  New  York  :  American  Book  Company,  1894,  p. 
272.     Price  75  cents. 

Elementary  Composition  and  Rhetoric — By  William  Edward  Mead, 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  in  Wesleyan  University.  Boston: 
Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  1894,  286  p.     Price  90  cents. 

It  is  refreshing  to  feel  each  year  surer  that  the  teaching  of 
English  composition  in  our  preparatory  schools  is,  after  much 
stumbling,  slowly  falling  into  the  right  track.  The  two  books 
before  me  are  probably  neither  of  them  final.     Each  may  in  five 
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or  ten  years,  or  even  sooner,  be  superseded  by  others,  perhaps 
written  by  the  same  authors,  more  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
rapidly  changing  needs  of  progressive  instruction.  But  both 
books,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  are  remarkably  intelligent  in 
their  appreciation  of  what  elementary  matter  the  American 
schoolboy  needs  to  master  thoroughly  before  going  on  to 
higher  work.  Older  books  have  as  a  rule  fallen  into  the  fault, 
so  earnestly  and  consistently  deprecated  by  the  EDUCATIONAL 
Review,  of  making  the  negative  side  of  rhetorical  instruction 
stronger  than  the  positive,  and  into  perhaps  the  greater  error 
of  putting  early  into  the  hands  of  boys  material  which  they 
cannot  hope  to  handle  intelligently  until  late  in  their  school 
days,  or  perhaps  only  in  the  first  years  of  college.  From  both 
these  misleading  devices  for  squandering  precious  training-time 
both  these  books  are  free.  On  the  other  hand,  they  both  agree 
in  treating  the  well-worn  but  important  topics  which  make  up 
the  theory  of  rhetoric  and  English  composition  with  admirable 
brevity  and  clearness,  and  with  a  certain  freshness.  Professor 
Mead's  treatise  goes  the  farther  into  the  theory  of  rhetoric  and 
is  doubtless  intended  for  older  pupils ;  Mr.  Butler's  covers  only 
the  indispensable  elements  of  the  subject.  He  omits,  unfortu- 
nately, any  consideration  of  paragraph-structure,  a  topic  which 
has  been  neglected  in  secondary  instruction  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree.  Both  books  exceed  the  conventional  boundaries 
of  their  subject  in  offering  excellent  advice  to  students  and 
teachers  on  subjects  not  necessarily  included  in  formal,  or  per- 
haps in  practical,  rhetoric.  Indeed,  it  may  easily  be  that  sub- 
sequent writers  will  go  further  still,  and  that  text-books  pre- 
pared for  pupils  who  are  to  be  examined  under  the  new  and 
uniform  requirements  for  admission  to  college  will  be  widely 
•different  from  most  of  the  coresponding  text-books  of  the  past 
and  the  present. 

G.  R.  Carpenter 

Columbia  College 


Introduction  to  Theme- Writing— By  J.  B.  Fletcher  and  G.  R.  Carpenter. 
Boston  :  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1893,  136  p.     Price  60  cents. 

The  basis  of  this  book  is  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Fletcher  before  the  freshman  class  at  Harvard 
College  in  the  spring  of  1893.  Professor  George  R.  Car- 
penter   of  Columbia   has,  as  the  preface  states,  changed  to 
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some  extent  the  form  of  the  original  lectures,  rearranged  the 
material  contained  in  them,  and  added  fresh  material.  The 
result  of  these  joint  efforts  is  a  productiori  supposed  to  "  con- 
tain much  of  the  subject-matter  necessary  for  students  who 
have  completed  the  introductory  course  in  rhetoric  usually 
prescribed  at  the  beginning  of  the  freshman  year." 

The  introductory  chapter  classifies  the  different  kinds  of 
composition,  and  finds  that  the  fundamental  principle  on  which 
all  study  of  the  kinds  of  composition  must  be  conducted  is 
relativity.  By  relativity  the  authors  mean  that  a  composition 
is  to  be  judged  not  by  any  fixed  rule  or  canon,  but  solely  by 
its  effectiveness  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  Hence  the  writer 
must  determine,  or  rather  ought  to  determine,  (i)  what  treat- 
ment will  be  most  appropriate  to  the  subject-matter  in  general ; 
(2)  what  treatment  will  most  clearly  bring  out  his  own  ideas ; 
and  (3)  what  treatment  will  make  most  clear  a  definite  subject 
seen  from  a  given  point  of  view  to  a  particular  class  of  readers 
or  hearers.  In  the  light  of  these  principles  the  authors  discuss 
letter  writing,  translation,  description,  narration,  criticism,  expo- 
sition, and  argument. 

The  directions  given  are  invariably  clear,  sensible,  and 
appropriate.  While  all  of  the  chapters  are  worthy  of  study,  I 
find  those  on  translation  and  on  argument  particularly  worthy 
of  commendation.  If  teachers  of  languages,  particularly  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  would  require  their  pupils  to  follow  the  rules 
for  translation  here  laid  down,  translation  tasks  would  become 
not  only  exercises  in  good  English,  but  exercises  in  the  appre- 
hension of  thought.  And  a  study  of  the  chapter  on  argument 
is  well  calculated  to  warn  both  readers  and  writers  against 
lapses  of  logic  and  pitfalls  of  fallacy. 

While  the  book  is  intended  primarily  for  college  students,  it 
will  be  found  equally  valuable  by  anyone  who  has  occasion  to 
write  for  publication  or  to  speak  in  public.  It  should  prove 
particularly  useful  to  teachers  in  elementary  schools.  While 
the  subject-matter  is  much  beyond  the  pupils  in  those  schools, 
and  also  of  most  high  schools,  the  teacher  of  even  the  most 
elementary  forms  of  composition  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the 
rules  and  cautions  here  laid  down. 

The  style  in  which  the  book  is  written  is  remarkably  clear, 
simple,  direct,  and  forcible  ;  while  the  interest  is  heightened 
by  the  omission  of  the  hackneyed  examples  that  have  done 
duty  for  a  hundred  years  in  text-books  on  rhetoric,  and  the 
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substitution  of  models  drawn  from  the  best  modern,  as  well  as 
ancient  literature. 

From  misprints  and  small  errors  the  book  is  remarkably  free. 
I  have  found  only  one  of  importance,  but  that  one  is  quite 
inexcusable :  the  substitution  of  fabulosas  for  fabulosiis  in 
Horace's  hiteger  vitce. 

W.  H.  M. 


NOTES   ON   NEW   BOOKS 

The  mention  of  new  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice 
hereafter. 

The  war  over  Korea  makes  especially  timely  Mr.  Curzon's 
Problems  of  the  far  East  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
1894,  441  p.  $6.00).  Mr.  Curzon  is  a  well-known  member 
of  Parliament,  an  enthusiastic  traveler,  and  a  careful  student  of 
Oriental  history  and  politics.  His  admirable  account  of  the 
present  condition  of  China,  Japan,  and  Korea  is  amply  illus- 
trated with  photographs   and   maps. Mr.  E.  Belfort  Bax, 

well  known  for  his  books  on  socialism  and  philosophy,  makes 
a  valuable  contribution  to  Culturgeschichte  in  his  German 
society  at   the   close  of  the  Middle  Ages   (New    York  :  Mac- 

millan  &  Co.,  1894,  276  p.     $1.75). Following  the  elaborate 

edition  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  by  Mr.  Skeat,  there  comes, 
from  the  same  publisher,  an  edition  in  two  volumes  that 
schools  and  colleges  can  use,  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard  (New  York: 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,  465,  475  p.  $3.00),  with  an  intro- 
duction and   scholarly   notes   by  the    editor. The    second 

volume  of  the  Columbia  University  Biological  Series  is 
Amphioxjis  and  the  ancestry  of  the  vertebrates,  by  Arthur 
Willey,  now  Balfour  Student  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge  (New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,  316  p.  $2.50). 
The  author  brings  together  here  the  results  of  the  latest 
researches   upon   Amphioxus,  than   which  "no    single    group 

illustrates  more  beautifully  the  principles  of  transformism." 

A  new  sort  of  spelling-book  for  which  some  of  the  unterrified 
will  now  have  a  chance  to  "stand"  is  Intelligent  spelling, 
prepared  by  the  Education  Union  (New  York:  James   Pott 

&  Co.,   1894,   248  p.     50  cents). Miss    Bass'   Animal   life 

(Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1894,  172  p.  35  cents)  is  a 
supplementary  reading-book  for  lower  grades. 


IX 

EDITORIAL 

A  year  ago  the  Educational  Review'  undertook  to  pro- 
cure from  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  expressions  of 
opinion  concerning  the  influences  that  were  operative  in 
increasing  or  decreasing  college  attendance.  So  widespread 
was  the  interest  in  the  letters  then  printed  that  a  similar 
inquiry  has  been  instituted  this  autumn,  with  the  results  stated 
below.  With  the  name  of  each  institution  is  given  that  of  the 
person  or  officer  reporting  for  it.  No  replies  were  received 
from  the  Universities  of  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois,  or  from 
Bowdoin,  Bryn  Mawr,  and  Rutgers  colleges. 

universities  and  colleges 

University  of  Chicago,        ....       President  Harper 
"  The  enrollment  of  the  University  of  Chicago  a  year  ago  was  753.     This 

autumn  it  is  980.     It  is  probable  that  this  increase  would  have  been  much 

greater  were  it  not  for  the  hard  times." 
October  24,  1894, 

Columbia  College,         ....    Secretary  W.  H.  H.  Beebe 
"  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  as  the  figures  showing  comparative  enroll- 
ment in  the  various  school  of  Columbia  up  to  and  including  Saturday,  the 
27  inst.  and  the  corresponding  date  last  year : 

1893-94  1894-95 

Arts 260  250 

Law, 236  250 

Medicine 766  771 

Mines, 308  365 

Political  Science 26  75 

Philosophy, 62  74 

Pure  Science, 20  31 

Total  for  last  year, 1.678         1,816 

"  With  the  exception  of  a  slight  decrease  in  the  enrollment  of  the  School  of 
Arts  all  the  Schools  show  a  very  gratifying  increase  in  numbers.  It  may  be 
well  to  add  that  the  total  for  1893-94,  namely,  1805,  was  not  reached  until 
about  the  middle  of  February;  or  say  an  addition  of  127  students  to  those 
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enrolled  at  this  date  last  year.     The  same  number  added  to  present  totals  _ 
will  make  the  enrollment  for  1894-95,  1893.     The  large  enrollment  in  the 
School  of  Medicine  is  especially  gratifying,  inasmuch  as  the  present  year  is 
the  first  of  the  four  years'  course." 
October  29,  1894. 

Cornell  University President  Schurman 

"  The  number  of  students  is  larger  than  anyone  had  anticipated  who  was 
aware  of  the  legislation  of  the  Faculty  and  Trustees  raising  the  conditions 
of  admission.  The  policy  of  the  University  during  the  last  few  years  has 
been  to  elevate  its  standard  of  scholarship  ;  and  the  legislation  adding  a 
year's  work  to  the  entrance  requirem.ent  in  liberal  and  technical  courses 
taken  by  three-fourths  of  the  students  went  into  effect  this  year  for  the 
courses  in  architecture  and  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering.  But  in 
spite  of  the  extra  requirements  there  was  a  falling  off  in  these  departments 
of  only  76  students,  the  attendance  in  architecture  being  74,  and  in  mechani- 
cal and  electrical  engineering  498,  as  against  94  and  554  respectively  in  the 
year  1890-94.  This  year  also  no  student  markedly  deficient  in  English  has 
been  admitted  to  the  University ;  and  for  the  first  time  students  have  been 
sent  away,  though  qualified  in  all  other  subjects,  for  this  deficiency  alone. 
Thirdly,  this  year,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  University,  gradu- 
ate students,  who  have  hitherto  received  free  tuition,  pay  the  same  fees  as 
undergraduates  ;  yet  the  attendance  in  the  graduate  department  has  decreased 
by  only  35  students,  being  122  against  157  last  year.  Putting  aside  the 
graduate  department,  in  which  tuition  fees  are  charged  for  the  first  time,  and 
the  undergraduate  courses  in  architecture  and  mechanical  and  electrical 
engineering,  in  which  the  entrance  requirements  have  been  increased  by  a 
year's  additional  work,  there  has  been  an  actual  increase  over  last  year  in 
the  attendance  throughout  the  rest  of  the  University.  The  general  courses 
— Arts,  Philosophy,  Science,  and  Letters — show  a  gain  of  20,  the  enrollment 
being  442  as  against  422  last  year.  The  Law  School  just  about  holds  its 
own,  and  the  course  in  civil  engineering  gains  slightly.  Of  special  and 
other  unclassified  students  there  are  108  as  against  120  last  year.  The  total 
registration  October  11,  was  1572  as  against  1670  on  October  12,  1893. 
And,  excepting  last  year,  the  University  has  never  before  had  so  large  an 
enrollment  at  this  date.  It  was  expected  that  the  changes  already  described 
would  entail  at  first  a  decline  of  at  least  200  in  the  number  of  students  ;  but 
the  University  was  determined  at  all  hazards  to  raise  its  scholastic  standards, 
and  it  was  no  longer  in  position  to  educate  graduate  students  free  of 
charge." 

October  15,  1894. 

Harvard  University,  .  .  .  Assistant  Secretary  Cobb 
"The  number  of  students  in  the  University  as  a  whole  will  be  larger 
this  year  than  last.  The  professional  schools  have  more  students.  It  is, 
however,  about  the  Freshman  classes  of  the  College  and  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  that  I  understand  you  want  information.  The  Freshman 
class  in  the  College  this  year  numbers  408  ;  last  year  it  numbered  425. 
The  number  admitted  to  the  class  this  year  was  428,  almost  exactly  the 
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number  admitted  last  yean  Of  the  men  admitted  to  the  class  who  did  not 
register,  twelve  registered  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  In  the  first- 
year  class  of  that  school  there  are  this  year  98  against  last  year's  45. 

"  Transfers,  new  registrations,  and  withdrawals  are  continually  being 
made,  and  not  until  the  Catalogue  appears,  sometime  probably  in  December, 
shall  we  be  able  to  publish  officially  the  numbers  attending  the  University."* 

October  16,  1894. 


Johns  Hopkins  University,  ....         Dean  Griffin 

"  There  is  no  change,  as  compared  with  preceding  years,  that  can  be 
considered  significant.     There  is  a  slight  increase  of  numbers  over  last 
year,  but  it  is  not  enough  to  call  for  special  explanation.     The  gain  on  the 
Graduate  side  is  more  substantial,  amounting  to  about  fifty." 
October  12,  1894. 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Chancellor  MacCracken 
"  The  matriculants  in  our  University  Undergraduate  College  for  the  pres- 
ent year  number  73,  this  includes  all  the  candidates  for  admission  :  last 
year  at  this  date  the  number  applying  was  68.  Inasmuch  as  we  have 
moved  our  Undergraduate  College  the  present  summer  to  a  new  site  ten. 
miles  distant  from  the  old  site,  the  way  has  not  been  opened  for  any  judg- 
ment, except  perhaps  the  following,  viz.,  the  preference  of  young  men  for  a 
College  among  the  traditional  surroundings  of  American  colleges  is  so  decided 
that  they  are  willing  to  endure  considerable  inconvenience  for  the  sake  oi 
the  advantages  which  such  surroundings  seem  to  promise." 
October  17,  1894. 

'  The  following  figures,  apparently  official,  have  since  been  published  :  Thus 
far  the  total  enrollment  in  Harvard  University  is  3259,  that  is,  142  more  than  last 
year.     The  attendance  is  as  follows  : 


Seniors  .... 

Juniors       .... 
Sophomores 
P'reshmen 

Specials         .... 
Scientific  school  (at  this  date) 
Graduate  school  (at  this  date) 
Divinity  school 
Law  school    .... 
Medical    school   (not  counting  graduate   stu- 
dents) 
Dental  school 

School  of  veterinary  medicine 
Bussey  Institution  (at  this  date) 


COLLEGE 

li 

593-94 
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Loss 

Gain 

. 

323 

320 

3 

• 

352 

347 

5 

•     ; 

394 

422 

28 

, 

425 

404 

21 

•     •     • 

162 

168 

6 

,     , 

273 

318 

4S 

.     •     • 

246 

251 

S 

.     , 

47 

49 

2 

. 

353 

389 

36 

aduate  stu- 

,    , 

420 

438 

i& 

•    •    > 

63 

83 

20 

, 

50 

60 

lO 

•    •    • 

9 

10 

I 
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Stanford  University President  Jordan 

"  The  attendance  of  Freshmen  in  Stanford  University  for  this  year  is  ap- 
proximately 230  as  against  200  of  last  year,  and  160  of  the  previous  year. 
While  this  number  shows  an  increase  it  is  considerably  below  what  we  might 
have  expected  had  conditions  been  more  favorable.  Doubtless  the  financial 
depression  had  much  to  do  with  reducing  attendance,  and  if  this  depression 
had  not  existed,  the  entering  class  of  this  University  would  have  shown  a 
much  larger  increase  over  the  two  preceding  years,  because  the  University 
is  older  and  is  every  year  better  equipped  for  its  work." 
October  19,  1894. 

Yale  University,  .  ,  .  .  .  .  President  Dwight 
"  As  the  entering  classes  here  are  larger  this  year  than  they  were  last 
year,  I  can  offer  no  special  suggestions  respecting  the  influence  of  the  finan- 
cial depression  in  decreasing  the  number  of  students  so  far  as  our  institu- 
tion is  concerned."  3 
October  17,  1894. 

state  universities 

University  of  California,       .        .       .        President  Kellogg 
"  I  append  a  table  giving  the  new  additions  of  the  year  up  to  the  present 

time.     Since  the  419  was  printed,  a  considerable  number  have  come  in. 

Some  do  not  appear  for  study  this  year,  but  take  a  year's  leave  of  absence. 
Admitted  as  Undergraduates  : 

I. — Freshmen 

2. — Limited  Students 

3. — Special  Students 

Total  admitted      . 
Applications  withdrawn  or  rejected 
Applications  pending 

Total  undergraduate  applications  to  date,*      252        271         357         517 

"  This  early  reckoning  is  comparatively  unjust,  as  we  admit  students,  more 
or  less,  up  to  the  middle  of  January. 

"  The  chief  cause  of  increase  is  the  momentum  acquired  during  the  last 
five  years.     That  momentum  is  due  largely  to  our  system  of  visiting  and 

-    '  The  following  figures,  apparently  official,  have  since  been  published  : 

Academic         ..... 

Scientific      ...... 

Law         ...... 

Medical        ...... 

Theological      ..... 

Graduate      ...... 

Total 1,633      1,776     1,976         2,217         2,387 

*  For  1894-95  to  date,  the  number  of  original  applications  for  admission  as 
Graduate  Students  is  35,  of  which  26  have  been  favorably  acted  on  by  the  Council. 
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accrediting  the  High  Schools.  Our  visiting  has  been  thorough,  more  so 
than  in  any  other  State  I  know  of. 

"  The  general  educational  stimulus  throughout  the  country  has  been  felt  in 
California.  The  opening  and  large  success  of  the  Stanford  University  are 
a  sign  of  this  influence.  Perhaps  its  friendly  rivalry  has  helped  to  increase 
our  own  numbers  ;  certainly  it  seems  not  to  have  lessened  them. 

"  Our  absolute  increase  is  greater  this  year  than  in  any  year  preceding ; 
also,  the  percentage  of  increase.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  '  hard 
times  '  do  not  lessen,  but  rather  increase  our  numbers,  because  many  young 
men  fail  to  obtain  business  positions,  and  take  another  year  of  study  while 
waiting.     I  do  not  think  this  item  counts  for  much, 

"The  proportion  of  young  women  is  slowly  increasing.  Over  125  were 
admitted  this  year." 

October  15,  1894. 

University  of  Colorado,         ....       President  Baker 
"  The  increase  in  entire  enrollment  this  year  is  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent. 

This  increase  is  due  to  some  especial  favorable  conditions  of  growth  which 

operate  in  spite  of  the  hard  times.     Were  a  financial  depression  not  upon 

the  country  the  increase  would  be  much  greater." 
October  15,  1894. 

University   of    Kansas Chancellor  Snow 

"  The  attendance  at  this  University  the  present  year  is  nearly  200  in 
advance  of  last  year's  attendance.  We  have  a  total  of  801  students.  I 
have  been  surprised  at  the  remarkable  increase  in  our  attendance  in  the 
face  of  the  serious  crop  failure  in  a  large  portion  of  the  State  of  Kansas  dur- 
ing the  past  season.  I  would  assign  the  following  reasons  as  co-operative  in 
securing  our  unexpected  prosperity  :  First,  during  the  past  three  years  the 
work  of  the  faculty  of  the  institution  in  University  Extension  courses  has 
brought  the  institution  into  more  intimate  connection  with  the  people  of  the 
State.  Second  :  The  increase  during  the  past  four  years  in  the  number  of 
Kansas  High  Schools  and  Academies  making  full  preparation'  for  our 
Freshman  class.  The  number  of  such  preparatory  schools  has  increased  in 
four  years  from  38  to  117.  Third  :  The  increased  value  of  our  educational 
equipment,  consequent  upon  {a)  the  erection  of  three  new  buildings  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  costing  an  aggregate  of  $160,000  ;  {h)  the  enlargement  of 
our  faculty  during  the  past  four  years  from  32  to  55  members  ;  (c)  the  addi- 
tion of  nearly  10,000  volumes  to  our  lil)rary  during  the  same  period,  and  (</) 
the  marked  increase  in  our  laboratory  facilities  and  scientific  apparatus. 

"  Our  Freshman  class  in  the  School  of  Arts  nunil)ers  141  students,  whereas 
the  membership  last  year  was  only  100.  The  marked  increase  in  attendance 
has  accompanied  the  complete  abolition  of  the  subfreshman  work,  thereby 
making  this  the  only  institution  in  the  State  whose  energies  are  devoted 
exclusively  to  higher  education." 
October  27,  1894. 

University  of  Michigan,        ....        President  Angei.l 

"  The  number  of  new  students  at  this  University  is  materially  greater  than 

a  year  ago,  and  even  greater  than  two  years  ago,  when  we  had  the  largest 
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number  ever  in  attendance.  The  Freshman  Class  in  the  Literary  Depart- 
ment numbers  about  450,  and  there  is  also  an  increase  in  the  attendance  in 
the  professional  schools.  I  ascribe  the  increase  in  attendance  largely  to  the 
increase  in  business  prosperity  of  the  West,  as  I  ascribed  the  slight  falling 
off  last  year  to  the  business  depression.  Of  course,  the  natural  growth  of 
population  in  the  West  should  lead  to  a  general  increase  of  attendance  in  the 
Western  institutions.  So  far  as  I  know,  such  an  increase  has  taken  place  in 
nearly,  if  not  quite  all,  of  the  Western  institutions  this  year. 

"  Should  we  have  the  usual  accessions  after  this  time,  our  aggregate  num- 
ber will  be  between  2900-3000." 

October  16,  1894. 

University  of  Minnesota Registrar  Johnson 

"  A  comparison  of  the  registration  for  the  freshman  class  of  this  Univer- 
sity for  the  past  ten  years  seems  to  show  that  the  University  has  not  been 
materially  affected  by  the  hard  times.  1885-86,  47;  1886-87,  9^  ;  1887-88, 
106;  1888-89,  125;  1889-90,  158;  1890-91,  199;  1891-92,  184;  1892-93, 
275  ;   1893-94,  247  ;    1894-95,  300. 

"  The  foregoing  figures  show  a  steady  progress,  but  little  affected  by  the 
times.  These  figures  are  for  the  freshman  class  of  the  academic  depart- 
ment, and  do  not  include  the  professional  departments  of  the  University. 
The  attendance  in  the  professional  departments  has  been  increased  rather 
than  diminished  by  the  hard  times.  The  reasons  most  commonly  assigned 
are  : 

"  (i)  The  location  ;  the  University  is  situated  between  two  large  cities  and 
students  can  live  at  home  and  attend  the  University. 

"  (2)  A  great  many  young  men  are  out  of  work  and  improve  their  time  in 
preparing  themselves  for  some  profession,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  better 
themselves  when  the  times  improve.  On  account  of  the  location  of  the 
University  they  are  able  to  do  this  with  very  little  additional  expense  over 
bare  cost  of  living." 

October  15,  1894. 

University  of  Nebraska,       .       .        .        Chancellor  Canfield 
"  In  an  interview  which  appeared  in  the  Daily  State  Journal  of  Lincoln, 
on  the  5th  of  August,  I  spoke  about  the  probabilities  of  attendance  at  the 
State  University  as  follows  : 

"'  It  is  a  fact  which  comparatively  few  people  understand  that  the  attend- 
ance upon  State  universities,  and  State  schools  generally,  increases  in  hard 
times.  For  this  there  are  several  reasons,  some  of  which  are  peculiarly 
applicable  in  an  agricultural  State  like  Nebraska.  When  hard  times  come 
on  many  young  men  are  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  having  nothing  else 
to  do,  take  up  their  school  work  again.  Others,  especially  those  working 
upon  farms,  are  often  led  to  believe  at  such  times  that  "  farming  does  not 
pay,"  and  so  continue  their  schooling  with  the  purpose  of  turning  to  some 
of  the  professions,  to  teaching  or  to  some  mechanical  pursuit.  When  times 
are  easy  it  is  never  difficult  for  young  men  just  out  of  high  school  to  secure 
work  at  pretty  fair  remuneration.  This  is  a  temptation  which  many  cannot 
resist,  but   this  is  entirely  absent  during  and  immediately  after  a  panic. 
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When  money  is  close,  also,  students  turn  naturally  to  the  free  schools,  even 
though  the  tuition  in  private  schools  be  quite  small. 

"  '  But  the  best  reason  of  all  this  is  that  given  by  very  many  long-headed, 
shrewd,  observing  young  fellows.  They  say  that  they  notice  that  when 
hard  times  come  on  and  any  part  of  the  working  force  in  the  community 
must  be  laid  off,  the  fellows  who  have  had  some  good  general  training,  who 
are  able  to  bring  to  their  work  that  greater  breadth  of  mind  and  alertness  of 
all  of  the  faculties  which  come  with  sound  education — these  fellows  are  the 
last  to  be  turned  away.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  "  men  with  diplomas  " 
are  always  retained,  but,  all  other  characteristics  and  qualities  being  equal, 
men  who  have  undergone  mental  training,  and  have  been  quickened  and 
strengthened  thereby,  are  the  last  to  be  set  aside  during  a  period  of  financial 
depression.  All  these  and  other  minor  reasons  bring  about  the  result  men- 
tioned above.  It  has  been  noticed  by  educators  for  a  great  many  years,  and 
never  fails  unless  the  panic  is  so  great  and  financial  disaster  so  complete  as 
to  absolutely  paralyze  all  classes  of  workers.' 

"  I  can  now  further  substantiate  this  theory  by  the  fact  that  we  have  at 
this  writing  about  fifty  per  cent,  more  students  than  we  had  last  year  at 
the  same  time. 

"  I  think  this  answers  your  question. 

"  I  would  like  to  add  that  among  those  who  came  to  us  this  year  are  three 
or  four  young  men  from  the  State  of  New  York.  Two  of  these  at  least 
have  said  to  me :  '  It  was  my  intention  to  go  to  Cornell  this  year,  but  it 
costs  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  to  spend  a  year  at  Ithaca — everything 
included,  whereas  I  understand  I  can  go  through  a  year  here  very  comfort- 
ably on  less  than  half  that  amount.  As  the  times  were  hard  and  money 
scarce,  and  as  I  expect  to  locate  in  the  West  ultimately,  it  occurred  to  me  it 
would  be  wise  to  come  here  and  finish  my  education. '  " 

October  13,  1894. 

University  of  Wisconsin President  Adams 

"  The  number  of  students  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  this  year,  at  the 
present  time,  is  160  more  than  at  the  same  time  last  year.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  us  to  know  w^hat  the  forces  are  that  led  to  this  increase.  We  flatter  our- 
selves, however,  that  the  increasing  strength  of  the  University  has  had  not  a 
little  influence  in  securing  this  result.  The  times,  it  is  true,  have  been  hard, 
but  my  observation  in  the  past  has  led  me  to  believe  that  while  hard  times 
make  it  impossible  for  certain  students  to  attend  the  University,  it  does,  on 
the  other  hand,  withdraw  certain  business  transactions,  and  gives  such 
students  an  opportunity  of  securing  an  education  when  they  would  other- 
wise be  drawn  into  business.  This  is  a  conjecture  founded  rather  upon 
general  observation  than  upon  any  such  acquaintance  with  facts  as  to  justify 
a  very  confident  conclusion." 
October  16,  1894. 

colleges 

Amherst  College President  Gates 

"  The  attendance  at  Amherst  College  this  year  is  somewiiat  larger  than 
last  year.  There  are  112  freshmen  upon  the  ground.  The  number  of  fresh- 
men admitted  last  year  was   134;  the  number  tiie  year  before  was  about 
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I20.  The  college  has  never  at  any  time  in  its  history,  I  believe,  admitted 
classes  of  over  loo  previous  to  1892.  The  increase  in  these  three  years  is 
in  part  due  to  the  development  of  a  thorough  and  carefully  planned  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S. ;  but  there  has  also  been  a  marked  increase  in 
the  number  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  It  should  be  added  that 
the  number  of  candidates  for  our  Freshman  class  this  year,  registered  as 
examined  or  admitted  on  certificates  sent  in,  was  some  25  or  30  larger  than 
the  number  who  report  for  work,  many  of  these  having  sent  statements 
that  a  change  of  plan  was  rendered  necessary  by  '  financial  pressure  '  of 
the  year." 

October  13,  1894. 

Brown  University President  Andrews 

"  The  total  attendance  at  Brown  University  this  year  appears  to  foot  up 
about  90  more  than  last  year.  This  is  the  figure  for  the  undergraduate 
department.  We  cannot  yet  tell  whether  the  graduate  list  will  hold  its  own, 
as  graduate  registration  goes  on  until  the  15th  inst.  The  Freshman  class 
is  almost  exactly  as  large  as  that  of  last  year,  viz.,  1 50.  From  many  indi- 
cations, however,  I  conclude  that  it  would  have  been  considerably  larger, 
say  by  25,  but  for  the  financial  depression." 
October  11,  1894. 

Dartmouth  College President  Tucker 

"  I  would  answer  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  financial  depression  has  been 
more  noticeable  the  present  year  than  last  year.  More  students  have  with- 
drawn from  the  upper  classes  in  College  for  this  reason,  and  more  students 
who  were  registered  for  the  entering  class  postponed  their  college  course 
for  this  reason.  Apart  from  the  financial  reason  I  see  no  influences  at  work 
in  any  appreciable  way  differing  from  those  of  last  year.  I  believe  that  the 
educational  tendency  is  growing  stronger,  and  that  relatively  more  are  con- 
stantly seeking  a  college  education." 
October  15,  1894. 

Hamilton   College, President  Stryker 

"1894-95.  Freshmen,  39;  New  Specials,  5;  total,  44.     1893-94.  Fresh- 
men, 37  ;    New   Specials,  2  ;   total,  39.     I    know   of  at  least  nine   students 
detained  this  year  by  the  hard  times.     The  whole  college  attendance,  actu- 
ally now  on  hand,  is  14  larger  than  last  year." 
October  12,  1894. 

Princeton  College,  ....  Registrar  Van  Dyke 
"  Our  total  entrance  this  year  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  last  year — 
about  300.  Of  these  142  are  Freshmen  in  the  School  of  Science  (including 
the  new  special  students)  and  139  (including  new  specials)  are  Academic 
Freshmen  (the  remainder  are  for  upper  classes).  Our  Freshman  class  is 
practically  the  same  in  numbers  as  last  year,  but  differently  divided,  the 
School  of  Science  showing  an  increase  and  the  Academic  department  a 
decrease — indicating,  as  we  suppose,  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  students  to 
prefer  the  scientific  and  modern  education  to  the  old  type  of  Academic 
training." 

October  16,  1894. 


I 
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Trinity   College President  Smith 

"  We  have  a  perceptible  increase  in  the  number  of  students  this  year, 
although  in  such  a  small  College  a  few  men  make  a  difference.  This 
increase  I  attribute  to  a  reaction  in  the  public  mind  in  favor  of  small  Col- 
leges, in  part ;  and  in  several  instances,  to  the  business  depression  which  has 
prevented  the  young  men  from  engaging  in  commercial  or  industrial 
pursuits." 

October  11,  1894. 

TuLANE  University, President  Johnston 

"  I  send  a  statement  of  matriculations  by  sessions  for  ten  years.  Our 
effort  has  been  to  keep  up  a  steady,  reasonable  standard  of  admission  and 
promotion.  We  sift  rather  closely  at  the  end  of  Freshman  year.  Our 
increase  in  the  college  and  university  was  averaged  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
per  cent,  annually,  with  very  slight  variations.  It  will  be  the  same  this  year. 
Our  gains  are  in  the  higher  classes. 

"  Our  great  trouble  has  been  want  of  secondary  schools  ;  at  first,  total ; 
since,  with  gradual  improvement.  The  last  two  years  have  shown  a  marked 
increase  in  the  number  and  character  of  these  schools. 

"College  opened  October!.  The  enrollment  is  not  complete  yet.  We 
will  have  at  least  70  in  the  Freshman  class.  Our  numbers  would  be  much 
larger  this  year  but  for  the  general  depression  in  business,  and  especially  the 
agricultural  depression  ;  sugar  and  cotton  at  bo^*om  prices  :  sugar,  3>^  cents, 
cotton,  y/z  cents.  We  think  that  in  view  of  our  change  of  location,  new 
buildings,  expansion  of  studies,  etc.,  our  numbers  would  be  larger  but  for  the 
general  distress." 

"Freshman  Class. — Session  1885-86,  Matriculants  33;  1886-87,  36, 
1887-88,  36;  1888-89,  35;  1889-90,  36;  1890-91,33;  1891-92,  43;  1892- 
93,62;  1893-94,48;  1894-95,63." 

October  13,  1894, 

Union  College, President  Raymond 

"  The  Freshman  class  at  Union  College  has  increased  twenty-five  per 

cent,  this  year,  and  this  increase  is  due  to  the  revival  of  interest  in  the 

College  which  has  been  manifest  for  several  years," 
October  13,  1894. 

University  of  Virginia,   Professor  Wm.   M.   Thornton,  Chair- 
man OF  THE  Faculty 

"  In  this  school  we  have  no  curriculum,  and  hence  no  Freshman  Class, 
so  that  I  am  unable  to  send  just  such  an  answer  as  your  inquiry  contem- 
plates. The  following  statistics  come  as  near  to  the  point  as  is  practicable 
under  our  plan : 

Whole  number  of  students 
Number  of  first-year  men 
Percentage  of  first-year  men 

"Various  influences  are  at  work  here  tending  gradually  to  prolong  the 
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period  of  residence  of  our  students.  These  have  had  more  to  do,  in  my 
opinion,  with  the  changes  shown  in  the  last  line  than  the  existing  financial 
depression.  This  has,  I  believe,  prevented  our  aggregate  numbers  from 
increasing  as  they  would  otherwise  have  done,  but  has  not  seriously  affected 
the  proportions  of  new  and  old  students. 

"  The  numbers  in  the  last  column  will  be  probably  increased  by  five  or 
six  per  cent,  in  consequence  of  late  entries." 

October  12,  1894. 

Wesleyan  University President  Raymond 

"Our  Freshman  class  this  year  numbers  94,  although  two  of  them  (ladies) 
are  special  students,  so  that  our  catalogue  list  will  be  92.  Last  year  the 
Freshman  class  numbered  74.  I  can  hardly  tell  what  causes  have  increased 
the  size  of  the  class.  Our  classes  have  increased  every  year,  with  one 
exception,  I  believe  for  seven  years  past.  We  have  just  opened  a  new  gym- 
nasium. That  probably  has  had  some  influence  on  the  fitting  schools. 
Three  years  ago  we  received  a  gift  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  from  Dr. 
Ayres  to  be  expended  on  lines  of  scientific  work,  and  that  has  had  its  influ- 
ence. Our  Faculty  has  been  increased  and  new  lines  of  work  opened  within 
five  or  six  years  past,  and  I  think  that  has  had  its  influence.  These  are  the 
substantial  factors,  I  think,  in  the  increase  of  the  number  of  students  among 
us.  I  think  our  alumni  have  been  more  active  within  three  or  four  years  to 
send  students  to  Wesleyan  than  formerly,  although  of  that  I  am  not  so 
confident." 

October  13,  1894. 

Williams    College President    Carter 

"  I  think  the  number  of  students  entering  the  college  this  present  year  is 
eight  or  ten  less  than  a  year  ago.  The  influences  that  have  reduced  a  little 
the  number  of  our  students  are  not  very  easy  to  determine,  but  this  college 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  loyalty  of  its  alumni  and  students  for  new 
men. 

"  We  have  no  fitting  schools  especially  devoted  to  preparing  students  for 
this  college.  We  have  no  local  constituency  of  any  great  strength.  Nearly 
every  student  who  comes  here  passes  by  a  number  of  other  colleges  nearer 
home.  During  the  last  few  years  one  or  two  other  colleges  have  perhaps 
not  held  with  the  usual  firmness  the  devotion  of  their  own  alumni.  I  think 
we  have  probably  drawn  a  little  more  in  past  years  on  the  constituency  of 
other  colleges  for  this  reason. 

"Without  doubt  the  hard  times  have  something  to  do  with  the  diminution, 
but  the  currents  established  in  the  great  fitting  schools  are  very  apt  to 
absorb  men  whose  natural  affinities  are  with  the  smaller  colleges.  The 
tendency  to  regard  numbers  as  of  supreme  importance  has  quickened  largely 
the  activity  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  various  colleges  to  secure  students. 
There  is,  therefore,  much  more  competition  than  once,  and  that  competition 
is  likely  to  produce  from  year  to  year,  as  we  have  no  fitting  school,  some 
irregularity  in  our  numbers. 

"  I  have  dictated  these  few  lines  without  a  great  deal  of  reflection,  but 
they  seem  to  me  to  present  substantially  the  conditions  with  us.'' 

October  11,  1894. 
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colleges  for  women 
Barnard  College Dean  Smith 

"  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  inquiry  of  October  10,  permit  me  to  state  that 
28  Freshman  were  admitted  at  Barnard  College  this  year  as  against  23  last 
year.     This  small  growth  seems  to  be  in  the  ordinar)'  course  of  events." 

October  12,  1894. 

Smith  College, President  Seelye 

"  The  attendance  of  Smith  College  has  been  larger,  this  year,  than  ever 
before,  numbering  798  students.  We  did  not  admit  as  many  students  to  the 
first  class,  although  we  had  a  larger  number  of  applicants,  because  more 
•were  found  to  be  deficient  in  their  preparation. 

"  I  cannot  say  just  to  what  extent  the  financial  depression  has  affected  the 
numbers.  Several  of  our  students  have  been  obliged  to  leave  college  in 
•consequence  of  it,  and  several,  also,  were  prevented  from  entering,  on  that 
account,  but  no  exact  record  has  been  kept  of  such  cases.  In  general,  the 
education  of  girls  has  been  more  affected  in  hard  times  than  the  education 
of  boys,  for  greater  sacrifices  ^are  usually  made  to  keep  the  sons  in  college 
than  the  daughters." 
October  18,  1894. 

Vassar  College President  Taylor 

"  I  am  glad  to  answer  regarding  the  size  of  the  Freshman  class.  It 
seems  to  me  that  such  statistics,  however,  should  be  read  with  great  care. 
Last  year,  for  example,  the  conclusion  was  drawn  by  many  that  the  finan- 
cial depression  had  not  particularly  influenced  the  college  attendance,  since 
that  attendance  was  shown  by  so  many  of  the  reports  in  the  Review  to 
have  increased.  Now,  I  know  from  our  experience  that  that  was  a  false 
inference.  We  had  increased  decidedly,  but  we  had  lost,  through  the  finan- 
cial depression,  a  very  large  proportion  of  students,  new  applicants  as  well  as 
some  of  those  who  had  been  in  college  for  some  time.  In  the  same  way,  in 
reporting  for  this  year,  the  figures  do  not  convey  a  basis  on  which  you  can 
draw  a  just  conclusion.  Our  increase,  for  example,  has  not  been  great,  but 
we  have  been  obliged  to  write  letters  since  last  spring  steadily,  telling 
people  that  we  could  give  them  no  assurance  of  rooms  in  the  College,  and 
that  unless  there  was  a  great  falling  ofif  they  would  be  obliged  to  get  rooms 
for  themselves  in  the  city.  What  a  damper  that  has  been  upon  the  appli- 
cants may  be  imagined.  The  conveniences  of  transit  to  Poughkeepsie  have 
not  been  marked,  though  they  are  now  introducing  the  electric  road,  and 
there  have  not  been  a  half  dozen  cases  of  willingness  to  go  into  the  city  to 
live.  While  every  place  in  surrounding  cottages  is  full,  therefore,  and  every 
room  available  on  the  campus  is  occupied,  we  have  lost  a  large  proportion 
of  those  who  had  registered  for  admission.  Probably  the  majority  of  these 
have  withdrawn  because  of  our  lack  of  accommodation.  Some  of  them 
have  renewed  the  application  for  next  year.  We  know  that  in  many  other 
cases  the  continued  financial  depression  has  made  it  impossible  for  students 
to  enter,  and  for  old  students  to  return.  Notwithstanding  all  these  facts, 
however,  we  report  an  increased  attendance.  Our  Freshman  class  is  larger 
than  last  year,  though  but  little.     On  the  other  hand,  we  have  not  entered 
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as  many  special  students,  owing  to  our  advanced  requirements  of  them. 
Substantially,  all  of  our  students  are  now  members  of  College  classes.  You 
may  put  down  our  entering  number  as  143.  In  addition  to  this  we  have 
4  A.  B.'s  returning  for  graduate  work.  Last  year  our  Freshman  class 
numbered  at  this  time  130,  but  we  also  entered  22  specials,  and  yet  if  we 
had  had  the  room,  the  numbers  entering  this  year  would  have  far  exceeded 
those  of  any  previous  year.  As  it  is,  the  upper  classes  hold  their  numbers 
so  well  that  our  total  is  larger  than  ever  before." 
October  15,  1894, 


Boston  School  Document  No.  7  (1894)  is  a  very  important 
report  on  the  duties  of  the  officers  of  the  School  Committee, 
made  by  a  special  committee  of  five  members  charged  with  the 
investigation  of  the  subject.     The  importance  of  the  recom- 
mendations  of   the  report    (which    have    been   adopted    and 
put  into  effect)  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  give  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  for  the  first  time,  a  share  of  the  power  that 
under  any  efficient  administrative  system  belongs  to  his  office. 
Unfortunately  it  must  be  said  that  the  report  does  not  go  so 
far  as  it  should,  and  still  retains  for  the  School  Committee  and 
its  committees  far  too  much  direct  responsibility  for  what  are, 
in  reality,  mere  details  of  administration.     The  report  rightly 
says  that  the  public  school  system  of  Boston  has  attained  its 
high  position  "in  the  face  of  limitations  of  administration  which 
would  have  sorely  tried  any  school  system  in  the  hands  of  less 
able  supporters,  and  which  have  prevented  their  advancing  to 
a  higher  plane  of  excellence,  toward  which  educational  ambi- 
tion is  now  pointing  "     The  trouble  has  been  the  unwillingness 
of  the  School  Committee  to  delegate  its  powers  and  authority. 
Sub-committees  have  supervised   educational   departments  of 
school-work  "even  to  the  minutest  details."     The  superintend- 
ent, meanwhile,  has  been  confined  to  the  narrowest  possible 
limits  of  power  and  direct  authority.     He  has  been  little  more 
than  an  overseeing  and  reporting  officer.     Both  supervisors  and 
principals  seem  to  have  reported  directly  to  the  School  Com- 
mittee, and  to  have  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  superin- 
tendent, whose  authority  over  them  was  personal  and  moral 
only.     It  is   disheartening   to   find   such   a   shocking   state  of 
affairs  as  this,  contrary  to  all  administrative  experience  the 
world  over,  maintained  in  a  city  like  Boston  down  to  the  year 
of  grace  1894.     But  hereafter  there  will  be  marked  improve- 
ment.    The  superintendent'  is  given  direct  power  and  authority 
over  supervisors  and  principals,  and  will  stand  between  them 
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and  the  School  Committee.     For  the  first  time  he  will  be  able 
to  exercise  some  of  the  appropriate  functions  of  his  office. 

But  while  the  new  order  will  be  a  vast  improvement  over 
the  old,  the  School  Committee  should  take  the  remaining  steps 
necessary  to  reach  a  sound  administrative  system.  They 
should  wipe  out  all  of  their  special  committees  that  have 
supervision  over  the  instruction  in  music,  physical  training, 
manual  training,  kindergartens,  and  so  on,  and  remand  these 
subjects  to  the  superintendent  and  supervisors,  where  they 
belong.  In  fact,  they  should  absolutely  withdraw  themselves 
and  their  committees  from  any  interference  with  administra- 
tive or  educational  matters,  as  well  as  from  any  direct  responsi- 
bility for  them.  Hold  the  professional  officers  of  the  com- 
mittee responsible  for  the  full  performance  of  their  duties,  and 
give  them  full  power  and  discretion  to  act.  Experience  has 
proved  that  no  school  board  needs  more  than  three  commit- 
tees: one  to  consider  matters  of  educational  policy,  such  as 
alterations  in  the  course  of  study  or  list  of  text-books,  involving 
matters  of  principle  and  public  policy;  one  to  consider  all 
matters  relating  to  buildings,  grounds,  repairs,  and  supplies 
(other  than  purely  educational  supplies);  and  one  to  oversee 
the  financial  policy,  to  audit  bills  and  recommend  appropria- 
tions. The  sooner  the  Boston  School  Committee  can  get  on 
this  basis,  the  sooner  will  their  school  administration  be 
responsible  and  frictionless. 


If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  adds  more  than  another  to  the 
gayety  of  nations  and  makes  the  happy  modern  rejoice  in  the 
hard-won  freedom  of  the  press,  it  is  the  blessed  sight  of  an 
obscurantist  newspaper  engaged  in  its  antics  before  a  looking- 
glass.  Just  now  Chicago  is  having  its  turn,  and  a  journal 
yclept  Evening  Post  is  playing  to  ' '  laughter  and  applause."  It 
is  the  old  story  of  "fads,"  that  is,  improvements  in  the  schools. 
The  multiplication  table,  the  spelling-book,  and  the  innocently 
ignorant  teacher  have  found  another  defender  against  the 
monstrous  tyranny  and  extortion  of  the  reformer  who  wishes 
to  substitute  education  for  instruction  and  interest  for  compul- 
sion in  school  work. 

How  serious  the  situation  is  may  be  dimly  apprehended  by 
glancing  at  these  headlines,  taken  from  recent  issues  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post :  "Faddism  rules  again;"  "Odious  feat- 
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ures  are  revived  in  the  public  schools;"  "'Nature-study,' the 
new  idiocy  imposed  upon  children;"  "Principals  and  teachers 
in  utter  despair;"  "Lectured  to-day  by  the  master  of  this  arch- 
fad  ;"  "Steps  may  be  taken  to  root  out  such  nonsense  as  weed- 
investigation  and  mud;"  "Mud  rules  supreme;"  "Pupils 
obliged  to  finger  over  the  dirt  and  teachers  much  imposed 
upon." 

Nothing  but  a  dispatch  from  a  war  correspondent  could, 
with  any  rhetorical  justification,  follow  such  trumpet-calls  as 
those.     And  war  it  is !     Here  is  a  despatch  from  the  battlefield  : 

"  Mud  has  the  call  once  more  in  the  public  schools.  Mud  and  the  cockle- 
burr  have  insinuated  themselves  into  the  child-life  of  the  common  schools 
and  are  doing  their  insidious  work  well.  Mud  was  rehabilitated  by  the  new 
course  of  study  under  the  head  of  map-molding  in  the  geography  lessons. 
And  now  the  rattle  of  the  tin  pan  is  a  familiar  sound  in  many  of  the  schools. 
The  reintroduction  of  this  highly  aesthetic  and  psychological  fad  has  been 
rather  slow  and  difficult  for  the  reason  that  many  of  the  schools  have  been 
mudless  since  the  fad  was  abolished  some  time  ago.  When  that  happy 
conclusion  had  been  reached  by  the  school  board  the  mud  was  carried 
away  from  many  of  the  schools  forever,  it  was  believed.  In  others  it  was 
dumped  into  a  barrel  and  relegated  to  the  engineer's  department  in  the 
cellar. 

"  When  the  new  regime  came  in  this  fall,  the  schools  where  mud  had  been 
retired  only  to  the  shades  of  the  basement  were  considered  very  fortunate. 
All  that  was  necessary  was  to  dig  it  out  and  get  to  work  once  more.  These 
schools,  therefore,  have  the  mud  in  full  blast,  or  if  not  mud,  the  first  cousin 
of  mud,  which  is  sand. 

"  Map-molding  with  mud  and  sand  is  by  no  means  a  new  trick  in  the 
Chicago  public  schools.  Those  persons  who  urge  that  this  fad  belongs  to 
modern  education  are  probably  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  map-molding  was 
used  in  the  Chicago  public  schools  years  and  years  ago,  long  before  the 
present  crop  of  teachers  was  turned  out.  Some  of  the  old  principals  know 
map-molding  well  and  laugh  at  enthusiasts  fresh  with  the  idea  that  it  is 
•  modern.  Molding  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  fads,  and  it  died  a  natural 
death  in  this  city  long  ago.  It  is  not  a  new  fad  now.  It  is  the  staring  and 
livid  corpse  of  an  old  dead  and  gone  fad  galvanized  into  life  to  frighten  the 
young  generation  with  its  filth  and  its  micro-organisms"  (Chicago  Even- 
ing Post,  October  16,  1894). 

But  the  enemy  appears  to  be  a  tiger  as  well  as  a  microbe : 

"  Faddism  has  again  sunk  its  claws  into  the  back  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  this  city.  The  torture  is  more  excruciating  than  ever.  Not  that  the 
deadly  grip  was  ever  altogether  relaxed  ;  for  although  sewing  and  mud  and 
German  were  thrown  out,  neck  and  crop,  or  ameliorated  in  the  lower  grades, 
much  of  the  '  esthetic  system  '  remained.  But  the  pressure  has  been  put 
on   higher  than    ever  and   the  claws  have   sunk   deeper   than  before,  and 
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teachers,  pupils,  principals,  and  even  janitors  are  writhing  under  the  weight 
of  the  incubus. 

"  It  all  came  about  with  the  new  course  of  study.  This  new  course  of 
study  is  an  abracadabra  that  would  daze  the  brain  of  Plato  and  put  Aristotle 
to  flight.  It  is  causing  unspeakable  confusion  among  the  principals, 
unutterable  sorrow  and  dismay  among  the  teachers,  and  absolute  inanity 
among  the  pupils.  If  a  spark  of  intelligence  remains  in  teachers  or  pupils  at 
the  season's  end  it  will  be  mainly  because  the  human  b!-ain  is  capable  of 
resisting  an  overdose  of  faddism,  just  as  the  human  stomach  is  capable  of 
resisting  an  overdose  of  morphine. 

"  About  two  years  ago  clay  modeling— a  monster  with  a  harmless  name- 
was  put  out  of  the  public  schools.  But  so  great  was  the  affection  of  the 
educators  in  charge  of  the  mental  growth  of  Chicago's  children  for  mud 
that  they  brought  it  back  for  another  purpose.  Mud  is  now  used  to 
develop  the  artistic  instinct  of  babies  who  cannot  spell '  horse  ' ;  it  is  used 
to  give  them  an  idea  of  the  mountain  chains  of  the  earth.  Mud  is  used  in 
many  of  the  public  schools  (and  will  soon  be  in  general  use  there)  for  the 
purpose  of  molding  maps.  The  educators  didn't  seem  to  care  for  what  end 
the  mud  was  handled.     Mud  they  must  have,  and  they  have  it. 

"  Music  leers  at  the  infantile  intellect  while  its  intellection  is  engaged  in 
mastering  the  old  proposition  that  the  sum  of  a,  b,  is  '  ab  ' ;  music  with  its 
do,  re,  mi  and  its  do,  si,  la,  to  stunt  the  nascent  child-mind  before  it  has 
grasped  the  collective  fact  that  r-a-t  is  '  rat ' ;  music  that  eats  up  the  time 
that  should  be  devoted  to  spelling,  and  paralyzes  the  child-brain  by  opening 
to  it  a  black,  unfathomable  cavern.  This  is  an  old  fad.  And  yet  mud,  with 
all  its  attendant  horrors,  music  and  drawing,  with  their  slight  drawbacks, 
and  even  sewing  itself,  to  say  nothing  at  all  of  paper-folding  and  pasting, 
are  fads  in  mild  form  compared  to  the  disaster  that  lurks  in  the  latest  and 
newest  and  most  appalling  fad  the  pupils  of  the  Chicago  schools  have  had  to 
wrestle  with. 

"  This  fresh  horror  goes  under  the  alluring  name  of  '  Nature  Study  and 
Observation  '  "  (Ibid.,  October  13,  1894). 

Now  it  stands  to  reason  that  this  is  a  serious  situation.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  been  compelled,  within  a 
few  months,  to  send  troops  to  Chicago  to  protect  life  and  prop- 
erty from  assaults  far  less  terrible  than  one  that  "would  daze 
the  brain  of  Plato  and  put  Aristotle  to  flight."  He  cannot, 
therefore,  consistently  withhold  aid  in  this  time  of  public  peril. 
The  Evcnirtg  Post  ought  clearly  to  be  put  in  command  of  a 
battery  and  ordered  to  charge  on  Superintendent  Lane,  his 
"abracadabra"  assistant  superintendents,  Colonel  Parker,  Mr. 
Jackman,  and  all  the  other  intriguing  villains,  intrenched 
behind  "rehabilitated  mud,"  the  "staring  and  livid  corpses  of 
old  dead  and  gone  fads,"  "leering  music,"  and  "janitors  writh- 
ing under  an  incubus,"  and  drive  them  out  into  the  open  tlay 
of  the  spelling-book  and  cube  root.     That  is  Chicago's  only 
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chance.  If  it  wishes  its  children  to  be  brought  up  in  igno- 
rance, it  must  make  a  fight  for  it ;  and  the  Evening  Po^t  is  a 
Heaven-sent  leader. 


We  have  learned  to  look  to  the  annual  meetings  of  the  New 
England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  for 
the  fruitful  discussion  of  educational  questions  of  the  highest 
interest  and  importance.  The  recent  annual  meeting  of  this 
body,  held  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  October  12  and  13,  in 
Boston,  fully  justified  expectations  based  on  the  high  standard 
set  by  previous  meetings. 

The  first  question  discussed — "How  may  closer  articulation 
between  the  secondary  schools  and  the  higher  institutions  be 
secured?" — as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  extract  from  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  appended  to  the  announce- 
ment of  this  question  on  the  programme,  was  interpreted  by 
the  speakers  as  having  special  reference  to  the  need  of  closer 
articulation  between  the  public  high  schools  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  colleges  and  scientific  schools  on  the  other. 

In  a  thoughtful  paper,  commendable  not  only  for  its  matter, 
but  especially  for  its  spirit,  Mr.  Huling,  head-master  of  the 
Cambridge  English  high  school,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  secondary  schools,  in  order  to  secure  the  closer  articula- 
tion desired,  must  improve  their  courses  of  study,  using  the 
programmes  of  Table  IV  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten  as  ideals,  but  with  liberty  of  modification;  that  they 
must  increase  the  present  ratio  of  teachers  to  pupils,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  deal  more  directly  with  the  individual  pupil;  and 
that  they  must  improve  the  quality  of  their  teaching  and 
strengthen  their  material  equipment.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
higher  institutions,  he  thought,  should  so  modify  their  require- 
ments for  admission  as  to  enable  and  encourage  the  schools 
to  treat  alike  all  pupils  pursuing  the  same  subjects,  whatever 
their  destination ;  and  that  they  should  admit  to  their  courses 
the  graduates  of  approved  secondary  schools  on  the  certificate 
of  the  principal. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
different  speakers  toward  the  public  high  schools  was  distinctly 
friendly.  Professor  Emerton  of  Harvard  College  insisted 
that  the  high  schools  should  not  be  spoken  of  or  thought  of  as 
preparatory  schools ;  that  these  schools  had  a  sphere  of  their 
own,  within  which  they  should  be  allowed  to  develop  freely; 
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and  that  the  only  sort  of  articulation  that  was  desirable  was 
entirely  compatible  with  such  unconstrained  development. 
President  Walker  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology maintained  that  the  high  schools  should  make  no 
concessions  to  the  colleges,  but  should  force  the  colleges  to 
come  to  them.  President  Eliot  exposed  the  fallacy  embodied 
in  the  current  dictum  that  "the  classical  fitting-schools  pre- 
pare their  pupils  for  college,  but  the  high  schools  prepare 
their  pupils  for  life,"  by  showing  that  the  high  schools  afford 
preparation  for  but  a  narrow,  meager  life,  while  it  is  the  col- 
leges that  give  preparation  for  a  full  and  rich  life.  For  this 
very  reason,  he  argued,  the  high  schools  should  be  closely 
articulated  with  the  colleges,  that  the  number  of  those  to  whom 
this  fuller  and  richer  life  is  opened  may  increase.  He  was 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  standard  set  by  the  programmes 
of  the  Committee  of  Ten  should  not  be  lowered  ;  and  believed 
that  the  scientific  schools  could  contribute  much  to  the  closer 
articulation  desired  between  the  high  schools  and  the  higher 
institutions,  by  raising  their  standard  of  requirement  for 
admission. 

As  a  means  of  giving  practical  effect  to  what  seemed  to  be  the 
general  feeling  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Tetlow  of  the  Boston  Girls' 
High  and  Latin  Schools  offered  the  following  resolutions: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  interests  of  education  would  be  promoted  by  a  closer 
articulation  than  now  exists  between  the  secondary  schools  and  the  higher 
institutions  of  New  England. 

"  Resolved,  That  as  an  effective  means  of  securing  such  closer  articulation 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  any  one  of  the  four  courses  of  study  embodied 
in  the  programmes  submitted  on  pages  46-47  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Ten,  or  at  least  of  any  one  of  these  courses  that  includes  Latin,  should  be 
accepted  as  an  adequate  preparation  for  corresponding  courses  in  colleges 
and  scientific  schools. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  authorities  of  the  colleges  and  scientific  schools 
represented  in  this  association  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  requested  to  take 
such  action  as  will  give  effect  to  the  foregoing  imi)lied  reconuiiendation. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  send  a  copy  of  these  reso- 
lutions to  th6  President  and  Faculty  of  every  college  and  scientific  school 
represented  in  this  association  ;  and  that  the  Committee  of  Conference  be 
requested  to  bring  the  same  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission  of  Colleges 
in  New  England,  and  to  request  that  body  to  take  appropriate  action 
thereon." 

Mr.  Collar  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School,  while  expressing 
himself  as  in  sympathy  with   the   resolutions,  thought  they 
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should  not  be  passed  at  the  present  session  for  the  reason  that 
there  was  not  time  for  adequate  discussion ;  and  later,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  mover,  final  action  was  postponed  to 
a  special  meeting  to  be  held  in  mid-winter  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  subject.     The  final  action  of  the  association 
on  these  resolutions  will  be  awaited  with  interest  outside  the 
limits  of  New  England.     Such   action,   if   favorable,  will,  we 
believe,   lead  to  similar   movements  elsewhere,  and  will  give 
hopeful  assurance  of  their  success.     The  unanimous  adoption 
of  such  resolutions  as  these  by  even  a  very  few  such  represen- 
tative bodies  as  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools,  would  go  far  toward  giving  practical  real- 
ization to  the  aims  and  ideals  embodied  in  the  programmes 
of  the  Committee  of  Ten. 

At  the  Friday  evening  session,  President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin 
College  read  a  paper  on  "Educational  values  as  assessed  by 
the  Committee  of  Ten."     The  merit  of  this  paper  was  in  the 
clearness,  vigor,  and   positiveness  with  which  the  speaker  ex- 
pressed his  personal  convictions.     In  the  main  he  approved 
of  the  work  of  the  Committee  and   cordially  commended   it ; 
but  he  squarely  took  issue  with  them  on  the  proposition  that 
"all  the  main  subjects  taught  in  secondary  schools  are  to  be 
considered   of  equal  rank  for  the  purposes  of  admission   to 
college."     This  proposition  he  pronounced  "absurd."     After 
stating  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  the  claims  of   Latin, 
and  naming  Latin,  mathematics,  and  English  as  the  essential 
and  fundamental  subjects  of  a  course  of  study  meant  to  serve 
as  the  basis   of   collegiate  work,    he   said:    "Preparation   for 
college  should  include  at  least  15  periods  of  work  a  week  for 
4  years,  or  60  periods  in  all.     Of  these  60  periods,  16  should 
be  devoted  to  Latin,  12  to  mathematics,  8  to  English,  and  the. 
remaining  24  should  be  divided  equally  between  any  2  of  the 
6  elective  subjects  [Greek,  French,  German,   history,  physics 
and  chemistry,  natural  history  and  geography]  that  the  prepar- 
atory school  may  choose  to  offer,  or   the  pupil  may  choose 
to  take."      According  to   President   Hyde,  therefore,  neither 
science  nor  a  modern  language  nor   history  is  essential  in  a 
preparatory  course  of  study. 

In  accordance  with  the  established  practice  of  the  associa- 
tion, this  paper,  which  immediately  preceded  the  evening 
social  meeting,  was  not  formally  discussed.  President  Tetlow, 
however,  who  had  served  as  secretary  of  the  Committee  of 
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Ten,  took  occasion  to-,remark  that  the  "doctrine  of  equivalent 
educational  values,"  about  which  so  much  has  been  said  in 
public  discussions,  did  not,  except  for  purposes  of  admis- 
sion to  college,  exist  in  the  report  of  the  Committee ;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  that  doctrine  had  been  by  express  vote  excluded 
from  the  report. 

But,  though  President  Hyde's  paper  was  not  formally  dis- 
cussed, it  was  several  times  incidentally  referred  to  in  the 
discussions  of  the  Saturday  morning  session.  Two  well-known 
teachers  of  Latin  declared  that  the  extraordinary  claims  put 
forward  in  it  for  Latin,  as  the  source  of  well-nigh  everything 
of  value  in  mental  culture  and  modern  civilization,  were  simply 
"extravagant,"  and  serious  exception  was  taken  also  to  Presi- 
dent Hyde's  failure  to  recognize  any  form  of  scientific  training 
as  essential  in  a  secondary  school  course. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference  on  admission 
requirements  in  English  was  taken  up.  The  report  embody- 
ing these  recommendations,  with  a  few  slight  verbal  changes  in 
the  interest  of  greater  definiteness  and  clearness,  had  already 
been  adopted  by  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England. 
After  a  prolonged  and  interesting  discussion,  the  report  as  a 
whole,  including  the  verbal  amendments  just  referred  to,  was 
unanimously  adopted.  These  recommendations,  which  were 
printed  in  full  in  the  September  number  of  this  Review* 
will  doubtless  be  adopted  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  and 
will  probably  be  favorably  acted  upon  by  the  faculties  of 
the  leading  colleges  of  the  New  England  and  Middle  States. 
They  constitute  a  distinct  advance  on  the  present  New  Eng- 
land scheme  of  requirements  in  English,  and  will  probably  set 
the  standard  for  college  admission  examinations  in  English 
for  the  next  decade. 


No  more  important  and  generally  useful  service  has  been 
performed  by  an  educational  paper  in  a  long  time  than  that 
which  Mr.  Vaile  has  done  by  publishing,  in  the  issue  of  Intel- 
ligence for  November  i,  what  is  virtually  a  stenographic  report 
of  a  recent  discussion  in  Oak  Park,  III,  on  the  subject  of 
laboratory  work  in  biology  in  the  schools.     The  participants 
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were  members  of  the  school  board,  teachers,  and  interested 
citizens.  A  clergyman  associated  with  the  work  of  the  Amer- 
ican Humane  Education  Society  opened  the  discussion  by 
objecting  to  the  dissection  of  animals  by  the  pupils,  on  the 
ground  that  it  tended  to  make  the  children  brutal  and  savage 
as  well  as  to  rouse  latent  passions  that  might  easily  gain  force 
enough  to  mar  their  lives.  A  number  of  letters  were  read 
from  prominent  men — none  of  whom  appear  to  be  specialists, 
or  to  have  any  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  subject — support- 
ing this  contention.  Two  men  of  undisputed  authority,  Pro- 
fessor William  James  of  Harvard  and  President  Jordan  of 
Stanford  University,  took  an  opposite  view.  There  was  some 
confirmation,  by  other  citizens,  of  the  opening  speaker's  con- 
tentions ;  and  then  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the 
teacher  of  biology — a  woman — spoke,  strongly  supporting  the 
work  as  carried  on,  for  both  its  educational  and  its  moral 
value.  The  teacher  of  biology  appears  in  the  report  to  great 
advantage.  Her  statements  were  clear,  coherent,  sensible,  and 
courageous.  Several  other  citizens,  among  them  clergymen 
and  a  physician,  gave  good  reasons  for  favoring  the  continu- 
ance of  the  biological  teaching,  and  the  conference  closed.  It 
was  conducted  throughout  in  good  temper  and  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  It  is  this  fact,  as  well  as  the  care 
with  which  both  sides  of  the  question  were  presented,  that 
makes  Mr.  Vaile's  report  of  value  in  every  intelligent  com- 
munity in  this  country. 


Members  of  the  National  Educational  Association  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  the  Executive  Committee  have  before  them 
an  earnest  invitation  to  hold  the  meeting  of  1895  in  Denver, 
Col.,  and  that  the  Trans-Missouri  Committee  of  the  Western 
Passenger  Association  voted  on  November  3  to  grant  the  nec- 
essary reduced  rates  in  case  that  city  is  selected  as  the  place 
of  meeting.  A  definite  announcement  on  the  subject  may  be 
expected  in  a  few  days. 
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